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'BE  CANDID  WHEN  YE  CAN. 


HOLKER  HALL, 

near  Carimel,  in  Lancashire,  the  seat 
of  THE  Right  Honourable  Lord 
George  Augustus  Henry  Cap  en- 
DISII."—— Concluded  from  page  7. 

In  our  former  number  we  have  care- 
fully traced  the  history  of  Holker  Hall, 
through  the  short  lapse  of  years  which 
intervene  between  us  and  its  origin.  We 
shall  therefore  now  attempt  to  describe 
its  appearance  under  the  fostering  in- 
fluence of  its  present  tasteful  and  intel- 
ligent owner. 

The  architecture  of  Holker  Hall  has 
commonly  been  described  under  the 
vague  and  ambiguous  term  of  Modern 
Gothic .  This  building  however  is  copied 
from  no  style  that  ever  prevailed  in  any 
period  of  English  history.  It  approach- 
es perhaps  most  nearly  to  that  of  the 
twelfth  century;  but  considerably  sof- 
tened and  mellowed  by  the  light  and 

lofty  elegance  of  the  present  day.  

The  whole  structure  forms  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  a  spacious  quadrangle. 

 The  northern  wing  contains,  beside 

a  number  of  inferior  offices,  the  Hall  and 
Library.  The  western  extremity  of  this 
wing  is  a  splendid  bed-room,  with  a 
large  south-bow  window,  divided  into 
three  compartments,  the  middle  one  be- 
ing formed  with  a  fine  trefoil  arched 
head;  and  the  other  two,  plain  Saxon 

arches.  The  southern  wing  contains 

a  noble  Dining-room,  a  bold  and  lofty 
geometrical  Stair-case,  in  the  window  of 
which,  among  many  other  less  impor- 
tant busts,  is  a  valuable  copy  of  the  Dy- 
ing Alexander.    The  southern  extremi- 
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ty  of  this  mng  is  occupied  by  an  elegast 
Drawing-room,  having  a  large  south- 
bow  window  con-esponding  with  that  in 
the  other  wing. 

Nature,  in  all  her  profusion  of  varied 
beauty,  furnishes  few  objects  possessing 
more  exhilarating  effects,  than  the  view 
of  the  setting  sun  in  a  summer  evening, 
as  seen  from  the  drawing-room  of  Hol- 
ker Hall.  The  sun  Avith  his  broad 

disk,  preparing  to  cool  his  glowing  axle 
in  the  sleepy  wave,  and  shooting  his 
long  level  beams  across  the  ghttering 
surface  of  the  ocean — the  dusky  cloud- 
like appearance  of  Low  Furness,  stretch- 
ing far  into  tlie  silvery  expanse  which 
appears  to  circumscribe  it — the  gloomy 
towers  of  Peel  Castle,  and  the  wand- 
like spire  of  Walney  Light-house,  ob- 
truding on  the  brilliant  verge  of  the 
evening- tinged  horizon — the  pleasing 
contrast  between  tlie  dark-green  fohage 
of  the  oaks,  and  the  golden  radiance  of 
the  setting  sunbeams,  which  seem  to 
flutter  from  bough  to  bough,  as  the 
silken  zephyr  trembles  through  ths 
trees" — altogether  comprise  one  delight- 
ful assemblage  of  natural  beauty,  seldom 
equalled  and  perhaps  never  sur[)assed. 

Holker  Hall,  and  the  grounds  about 
it,  once  contained  a  quantity  of  excellent 
specimens  of  statuary ;  but  these  have 
recently  been  removed,  in  compliment  to 
the  chaster  and  more  rational  taste  of 
modern  improvement. 

The  Library,  though  containing  se- 
veral thousands  of  volumes,  may  be 
considered  rather  as  rich  in  ancient  than 
modern  literature.    INIany  of  the  apart- 


ments 
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are  ornamented  with  elegantly 
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executed  marble  tables;  and  among  the 
rest  an  exquisite  specimen  of  mosaic 
workmanship,  containing  upwards  of  700 
dittereiit  kinds  of  variegated  stone. 

It  is  his  Lords'hip's  collection  of  paint- 
ings however  which  is  most  worthy  of 
notice.  And  the  amateur  will  find  liim- 
ficlf  well  rewarded  for  a  few  hours  spent 
in  tliese  spacious  apartments.  Nor  will 
he,  on  retiring  from  this  re])ository  of 
/ii'in^  canvfus,  be  led  to  exclaim  with 
Titus,  have  lost  a  day."  Many  of 
these  paintings  are  by  the  first  Masters^ 
chiefly  originals,  and  all  possessing  ex- 
cellence. 

From  a  liberality  wliich  docs  honour 
to  his  Lordship  as  a  man  of  taste,  all  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  collection  is 
open  to  the  inspection  of  any  respectable 
visitor,  who  may  be  pleased  to  solicit 
that  favour  from  Mrs.  I'ye,  the  resident 
liousekeeper.  As  the  pictures  most  com- 
monly shev.n  to  the  stranger  are  con- 
tained in  the  Hall,  l)inin<r-room,  and 
Drawing-room,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of 
being  more  intelligible,  pursue  our  ra- 
pid sketch  in  the  same  order  in  which 
the  paintings  are  generally  exhibited. 

nc  IlaU. 

Over  the  fire  place,  there  is  a  view  of 
rHATswoiiTH  in  Derbyshire,  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  nephew  to 
Lortl  George  Cavendish,  which  was 
built  by  Elizabeth,  mother  to  the  first 
J'^arl  of  Devonshire,  as  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  number;  and  now,  with  its 
rece  nt  improvements,  considered  as  one 
of  tlie  most  splendid  mansions  in  the 
kingdom.  This  picture  contains  too 
much  minuteness  to  deserve  the  cha- 
racter of  an  elegant  painting,  but  is  al- 
lowed to  be  critically  correct. 

A  half  length  of  1?ik  Isaac  Newton, 
the  celeiji  ated  astronomer  and  philoso- 
pher; said  to  be  an  original. 

Tin:  Di  f  iiLss  OF  Cli.vkland,  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely — a  charming  light  paint- 
ing, and  highly  finished  portrait.  She 
appears  in  a  leaning  position,  and  inno- 
cence and  mod(  sty  seem  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  her  beautiful  eoun- 
tcnanc'..'.  She  is  drcs^etl  in  drab  silk, 
which  is  perfectly  imitated;  and  a  robe 
of  blue  veh  et  is  caielessly  thrown  over 
lier.  ller  b.K.um  is  represented  bare — 
and  if  one  ])art  of  the  portrait  claim  the 
ciiithet  of  excellent  in  preference  to  an- 
fuher,  it  is  the  magic  touching  of  the 
breatt^,   whleli  almost  seem  'to  h.ave.  ; 
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^Vhile  we  gaze  delighted  on  a  picture 
like  this,  apparently  indicative  of  eve?y 
virtue  that  gilds  the  female  name,  and 
recollect  that  this  pleasing  exterior  was 
the  covering  to  one  of  the  most  lascivi- 
ous hearts  that  ever  governed  the  con- 
duct of  a  woman,  we  are  ready  to  ex- 
claim, "The  face  is  no  index  to  the 
mind."  Her  maiden  name  was  BarbtU'a 
\'illicrs,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of 
\'illiers,  Lord  Grandison.  She  mar- 
ried lloger  Pahner,  Esq.  a  student  in 
the  Temple,  to  whom  she  had  a  daugh- 
ter. King  Charles  II.  the  patron  of 
beautiful  women,  had  such  a  particular 
respect  for  this  lady,  that  he  adopted 
her  daughter,  and  created  her  husband 
Baron  Limerick  and  Earl  of  Castlemain 
in  Ireland.  And  she,  in  gratitude  to 
his  Majesty  for  these  favours,  honoured 
him  with  being  the  father  of  no  less 
than  five  of  her  chikb'en.  Tier  second 
son  was  created  Duke  of  Grafton,  and 
had  the  name  of  Fitzroy  (or  King's 
son)  bestowed  on  him,  which  his  des- 
cemlents  still  retain.  The  Rey.  Mr. 
"Cramer,  speaking  of  this  lady,  says, 
''That  neither  gratitude  nor  affection 
could  guide  her  passions,  and  she  soon 
discoveretl  a  partiality  for  Churchill, 
a  subaltern  in  the  army;  (afterwards 
known  as  Duke  of  ^Marlborough)  and 
occasionally  conferred  her  favours  on 
.facob  Hall  the  rope  dancer,  Goodman 
the  actor,  and  ^V'ychcrly  the  poet.  AVhen 
removed  from  the  Royal  protection,  she 
married  the  celebrated  Beau  Fielding; 
by  whom  she  was  so  ill  treated,  that  ne- 
cessity compelled  her  to  prosecute  him 
for  bigamy;  and  having  clearly  estab- 
lished the  charge,  she  was  liberated  from 
his  severity,  and  died  of  a  dropsy  in  1 709." 

Two  UAi  GHTEiis  of  the  great  Loud 
IlussFT.,  Earl  of  Bedford.  They  are 
full  lengths;  the  one  may  be  about 
four  aiul  the  other  about  six  years  old. 
This  painting,  though  far  inferior  to  its 
neiglibour  last  mentioned,  excites  consi- 
derable interest  from  the  sweet  simpli- 
city of  the  design.  The  two  lovely 
cliildren  are  in  front;  the  older  seated 
on  the  ground,  with  a  lamb  leaning  on 
her  knee,  while  the  younger  girl  is  pre- 
senting the  woolly  protege  with  an  apron- 
full  of  wild  daisies.  The  rural  back- 
ground, and  the  light  flaxen  liair  of  the 
ehildi-en, 

" — Thick  wilh  many  a  curl. 
That  clusters  round  iheii  heails"' 
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carelessly  trimmed  by  the  simple  liaiid 
of  nature,  though  they  give  an  air  of 
rusticity  to  the  scene,  increase  rather 
than  diminisli  the  interest  of  the  piece. 
The  elder  of  these  girls,  named  Rachel, 
ivas  married  to  "William,  second  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  And  thus  the  children 
continued  that  amiable  union  of  affec- 
tions whicli  so  eminently  distingxiislud 
their  illustrious  parents.  For  when  the 
nohle  Lord  llussel  ivas  in  the  Tower 
subsequent  to  his  trial,  "\rilliam,  first 
Duke  of  DevoiTshire,  wrote  to  him,  ear- 
nestly entreating  to  be  permitted  to 
change  clothes  with  him,  and  thus  fa- 
cilitate the  escape  of  his  valued  friend. 
Jt  win  be  needless  to  add  that  the  truly 
noble  sufferer  rejected    the  proffered 

friendship,  and  lost  his  head.  The 

other  daughter,  Catherine,  married  John, 
Becond  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  died  in 
child-birth  of  her  fifth  chikl,  in  1711. 

Admiral  Pexx.  This  is  one  of 

those  faces  which  the  man  as  well  as  the 
■connoisseur  beholds  with  pleasure.  It 
powerfully  displays  the  hardy  weather- 
t)eaten  son  of  the  ocean,  firm  as  the 
planks  that  bear  him,  and  dauntless  as 
the  rock  he  dreads.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  evidently  mixed  with  this  ex- 
terior roughness,  a  mild  softness  in  his 
eyes  which  seems  to  say,  '^'^Every  child 
of  want  is  my  brother."  He  was  com- 
mander in  chief  under  the  Duke  of 
York  in  the  signal  victory  over  the 
Dutch  in  1665,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
knighted-  He  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  '^'great  and  patriot  officer."  He 
improved  tlie  naval  service  both  by  his 
•writings  and  conduct,  and  died  in  1670. 

Lady  Betty  Lowther.  Three 

quarter  length.  She  is  represented  as  a 
slender  figure  habited  in  blue.  But 
there  seems  to  be  a  want  of  expression 
in  this  painting.  She  was  remarkable 
as  a  pedestrian,  even  to  eccentricity.  It 
is  said  that  she  occasioned  the  death  of 
one  of  her  footmen  by  over  exertion,  as 
he  accompanied  her  in  her  daily  excur- 
sions. She  spent  the  latter  part  of  her 
life  at  Holker  Hall.  And  if  to  relieve 
the  indigent  and  sooth  the  VvTetched,  be 
the  duty  of  a  lady,  the  title  was  perhaps 
never  more  properly  bestowed  than  upon 
Lad)/  Betfij. 

Nell  Gwyxxe.— By  Sir  Peter  Lely. 
She  is  dressed  in  white,  with  a  blue  vel- 
vet robe  thrown  carelessly  round  her. 
She  is  sitting  at  the  foot  cf  a  column; 
and  some  fine  old  trunks  cf  trees  form  | 


the  background.  Her  left  hand  restt5 
on  the  head  of  a  lamb  which  she  partly 
holds  umler  her  arm — her  chocsing  this 
position  is  a  proof  that  even  Nell  Gwynne 
thouglit  that  innocence  vras  amiable. 
There  is  something  between  mcKlesty 
and  impudence  in  l)er  couritc)iance,  thai 
takes  off  the  interest  v.hieli  her  other- 
wise fiiie  figure  would  naturally  raise. 
The  sldll  of  the  artist  is  very  conspicu- 
ous in  this  valuable  portrait;  the  shading 
of  the  drapery  is  muslin  itself;  but  it  is 
the  expressicn  of  the  eye  that  ?ttracli5 
and  rivets  the  attention.  And  the  breath- 
ing forjn  of  Nell  Gwynne  contrasts  so 
strangely  with  the  unanimated  figure  of 
Lady  Iktty,  that  we  are  tempted  to  ar- 
raign the  fidelity  of  the  painter  of  the  lat- 
ter, for  having  enclosed  so  valuable  a  gem 
in  so  plain  a  casket. — Eleanor  Gwynne, 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  virtuous 
courtezans  that  ever  graced  the  annals 
of  female  frailty,  vras  born  in  a  cellar  in 
the  coal-yard,  Drury  Lane.  During 
her  infancy  she  sold  fish  through  the 
streets  of  London;  or  cntertainetl  the 
company  at  the  diifercnt  taverns  with 
her  songs,  for  the  scanty  pittance  which 
tasteless  inebriety  might  be  pleased  to 
bestow.  Having  naturally  a  fine  voice^ 
she  was  engaged,  in  1667,  to  sing  at  the 
King's  Theatre ;  and  being  a  favourite 
with  the  Poet  Dryden,  lie  composed  an 
epilogue  for  her,  to  Tyrannic  Love,  and 
furnished  her  with  a  hat  as  large  as  the 
hind  wheel  of  a  coach.  The  hat,  the  epi- 
logue, and  Nell  Gwynne,  were  a  trio  too 
powerful  for  the  "laughter  loving"  heart 
of  the  King;  and  Nell  became  his  fa- 
vourite mistress.  Much  to  her  honour 
it  is  affirmed  that  she  was  faithful  to  her 
Royal  keeper  during  his  life;  and  that 
she  maintained  a  cliaste  and  respectable 
widowhood  after  his  decease.  "What 
tends  to  soften  the  character  of  this  cele- 
brated woman,  was  her  unbounded  ge- 
nerosity of  heart — her  amiable  tender- 
ness for  humanity  in  distress — and  her 
ready  assistance  to  suffering  merit.  She 
died  in  1691;  and  it  maybe  said  of 
Nell,  (though  it  can  be  said  of  few,) 
that  in  her  prosperity  she  never  forgot 
her  former  friends.  She  was  a  strenu- 
ous supporter  of  the  Protestant  rehgion^ 
and  to  her  the  grateful  thanks  >of  the 
inmates  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  are  justly 
due- 

■  Lord  Charles  Cavexdish. — A  fine 
three  quarter  length.  He  is  dressed  in 
crimson  velvet;  the  light  and  shade  of 
G  2 
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which  is  cxcilkiit.  lie  is  a  fine  fif^re; 
and  tlie  o]Hning  of  his  breast  and  the 
phiits  of  his  ruffles  are  finished  with  la- 
boured neatness.  Lord  Charles  was 

the  son  of  A\"illiani  second  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire; he  was  member  for  AVcst- 
minstcr  in  1727.  The  year  following  he 
w;is  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In 
1731-,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  knights 

for  Derbyshire.  lie  married  Anne, 

third  daughter  to  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of 
Kent. 

The  Dining-  Room. 

Thomas  Pui.ston. — A  curious  half 
length,  habited  in  the  dress  of  the  age 
of  (^ueen  Elizabeth.  He  purchased  the 
.scite  of  the  dissolved  Abbey  of  Furness, 
from  the  ( "rown,  and  built  the  mansion 
which  still  remains;  and  in  which  his 
pasterity  resided  till  the  family  became 
extinct. 

A  very  large  Laxdscape,  by  Claude 
Lorraine. — The  foreground  consists  of 
broken  banks,  with  a  Pater  Tjihcr — 
a  fine  mirscular  figure — reclining  on  his 
left  ann,  and  pouring  from  an  urn  the 
classic  stream.  To  the  left,  is  a  lofty 
hill,  probably  Parnassus,  with  the  temple 
of  Apollo  crowning  the  summit.  The 
god  himself  and  the  nine  muses  are 
»een  beneath  the  shade  of  some  fine  trees, 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  all  with  their  ap- 
propriate dresses  and  symbols.  From 
the  temple  which  crowns  the  hill, 
there  falls  a  fine  stream  of  water,  formed 
into  a  nundier  of  little  cascades,  as  it 
bursts  at  intervals  from  behind  the  rocks 
and  bushes  which  diversify  the  surface 
of  the  steep  ascent  of  the  inountain,  and 
steals  softly  away  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
glassy  pool  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Over 
the  long  sloping  ridge  of  this  poetic 
eminence,  Ave  have  a  delightful  pTospect 
of  the  sea  and  misty  mountains  beyond 
it ;  which,  by  the  softness  and  sweetness 
of  their  tints,  proclaim  the  great  master 
from  whose  pencil  they  sprung.  This 
is  n  ckoned  the  most  valuabh.'  painting 
in  the  collection;  and  is  said  to  be  the 
entire  production  of  Claude's  own  pen- 
cil. 

An  Oi.n  Portrait  with  this  inscrip- 
tion: ''IVoi'it  pducos  seciira  quics.  ^^ta- 
tis  ana'  .r.cii.  i.  D.  MDXI."  This  is  said 
to  be  Lord  Douglas;  but  we  can  find  no 
Lord  Douglas  to  whom  the  two  dates 
will  ap])ly. 

'i'hc  Removal  or  the  stone  from 


THE  Sepulchre.    The  delineation  of 

muscular  exertion  is  admirable  fancy 

almost  sees  the  stone  in  motion. 

Two  good  Battle  Pieces  in  the 
style  of  ■W'overman ;  the  horses  at  least 
resemble  his,  and  the  colouring  and  ex- 
pression are  nothing  inferior. 

Two  small  Landscapes  by  Ryds- 
dall. 

A  St.  Francis,  by  Carlo  Dolci — a 
large  affecting  picture.  lie  is  repre- 
sented kneeling,  his  hands  clasped  to- 
gether and  partly  raised,  with  a  look  of 
earnest  supplication,  deep  contrition,  and 
complete  prostration  of  soul.  He  is  co- 
vered with  sack-cloth,  the  execution  of 
which  is  not  the  least  excellence  of  the 
piece;  the  coarseness  of  the  tlireads  and 
stiffness  of  the  folds  are  admirably  re- 
presented. It  appears  to  be  night;  and 
a  light,  which  has  its  source  beyond 
the  canvass,  faintly  illuminates  the  head 
and  shoulders,  and  rests  its  mellow  beam 
on  the  corner  of  the  book  before  him. — 
This  is  one  of  those  pieces  in  which  the 
very  spirit  of  devotion  seems  to  speak 
from  the  canvass;  and  reminds  us  that 
though  the  austerity  and  penance  of  for- 
mer times  were  unnecessary,  surely  they 
have  been  ill  exchanged  for  modern  soft- 
ness and  fashionable  self-indulgence. 

Two  good  Sea  Pieces. 

Three  excellent  small  Pieces,  by  Te- 
niers.  One,  a  woman  at  her  green  stall. 
Another,  most  exquisitely  finished,  is  a 
Dutch  peasant  eating.  The  third,  and 
by  far  the  best,  is  two  peasants  playing 
at  cards.  An  inverted  tub  forms  the 
table.  One  sits  on  a  box,  the  other  on 
a  three-legged  stool.  They  have  the 
cards  in  their  hands,  and  the  younger  is 
going  to  lead  in.  An  endent  hesitation 
is  visible  in  his  countenance,  which 
plainly  says,  "I  don't  know  whether  to 
lead  t/iis  card  or  iliaf."  A  curious  old 
man,  filUng  his  pipe,  looks  over  his 
shoulder,  arid  seems  by  the  display  of 
exulting  cunning  depicted  in  his  eye,  to 
say,  ''I  could  tell  thee."  His  opponent 
views  his  cards  with  triumphant  calm- 
ness, as  much  as  to  say,  ^'I  am  safe;" 
and  a  man  drinking  and  looking  over 
his  hand,  grins  applause. — There  is  no 
caricature — they  are  real  peasants — it  is 
a  scene  which  every  Christmas  will  fur- 
nish among  the  hardy  sons  of  our  own 
rough  mountains. 

An  admirable  small  Picture,  in  Yon 
Sclialken's  manner. — Two  young  artists 
are  studying  a  naked  statue^  before  whicli 
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as 


hangs  a  lamp,  the  rays  of  which  finely 
illuminate  the  picture. 

A  Sleeping  Cupid. — The  shade  oc- 
casioned by  the  curtain  is  fine. — But 
whatever  similitude  this  Cupid  may  bear 
to  the  flesh  of  gods,  it  has  no  resem- 
blance to  that  of  men. 

The  late  Sir  James  Lowther.  

This  is  a  noble  ])icture ;  the  colouring  is 
rich,  and  the  expression  animated.  Sir 
James  Lowther  of  Lowther,  was  Knight 
of  the  shire  for  AW'stmorland,  in  1761 ; 
and  for  Cumberland,  in  177 i;  he  was 
Custos  Rotulorum  and  Colonel  of  the 
militia  for  both  counties.  In  1761,  he 
married  Lady  Mary  Stewart,  daughter 
of  John,  Earl  of  Bute,  by  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  only  daughter  of  Edward 
Wortley  Montague,  Ainbassador  at  Con- 
tantinople. 

A  Caricatuue  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. Though  the  colouring  is  coarse, 
the  design  is  admirable. 

Firing  a  salute,  a  beautiful  sea 
piece. 

Drawing  Room. 

The  first  Duke  and  Dutchess  of 
Devonshire,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

St.  ]\Lvrk's  Place  at  Venice,  by 
Carnaletti,  has  all  the  minuteness  of  an 
exquisite  drawing:  it  is  a  most  laboured 
painting. 

A  fine  Head  of  BuNVAiV. 

Two  Pieces,  by  M^overman,  of  ex- 
traordinary merit.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  horses,  where  the  fire  and  spirit  of  that 
noble  animal  are  displayed  in  the  most 
lively  style. 

The  late  Lord  Richard  Cavendish, 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. — A  very  inte- 
resting portrait.  The  flaxen  hair  is  hair 
itself.  A  distressing  anxiety  sits  on  his 
countenance ;  and  his  fine  eyes  exhibit 
the  marks  of  deep  and  anxious  thought. 
— Lord  Richard  was  brother  to  the  pre- 
sent Lord  George,  and  died  unmarried 
in  1781. 

Vandyke,  by  himself — the  incom- 
parable original  from  which  Lord  Or- 
ford's  engraving  of  tliis  celebrated  pain- 
ter was  madCi  He  appears  to  be  a  very 
young  man,  dressed  in  black,  and  in  a 
leaning  position.  There  are  no  indica- 
tions of  superior  genius  in  his  counte- 
nance, but  rather  the  reverse.  A  slight 
degree  of  thouglitfulness,  bordering  up- 
on indifference,  is  the  only  characteristic 
of  his  face.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
an  indescribable  something  about  his 


eyes,  which  tells  us,  the  soul  is  com- 
pletely absorbed  within  itself.  He  seems 
to  be  in  one  of  those  musing  moods 
when,  as  Pye  says, 

"  The  objects  round  him,  like  the  viewless  air. 
Pass  o'er  his  mind,  nor  leave  an  image  there.** 

He  is  represented  leaning  upon  a  pedes- 
tal, and  laying  the  two  forefingers  of  his 
left  hand  upon  the  cornice.  The  decep- 
tion is  so  complete,  that  one  can  hardly 
persuade  one's  self  that  the  fingers  really 

touch  the  canvass.  Vandyke  was  born 

at  Antwerp  in  1599;  and  had  his  genius 
called  forth  under  the  fostering  hand  of 
Rubens.  He  travelled  over  the  greatest 
part  of  then  civilized  Europe,  and  ob- 
tained the  notice  of  kings  and  the  pa- 
tronage of  courts  wherever  he  went.  He 
died  in  1641,  with  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  best  portrait  painter  of  his  time. 

Countess  Grey  and  child,  by  Allen, 
is  the  most  imposing  picture  in  the 
whole  room.  She  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  a 
fine  column.  The  drapery  of  both  her 
and  the  child  is  well  executed.  AH  her 
features,  but  particularly  her  Hps,  are 
neatly  formed;  but  the  last  are  too 
much  incUned  to  scarlet  to  be  natural, 
as  those  of  the  child  are  too  black  a  red. 
She  is  an  exceedingly  fine  figure;  a 
cheerful  serenity  makes  her  pleasingly 
beautiful ;  but  her  left  arm  has  too  mucn 
the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  wood  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  And  though  the 
laboured  shadows  of  the  infant's  feet 
upon  the  apron  make  the  strokes  of  the 
pencil  visible,  they  do  not  deserve  the 
title  of  master  strokes. — — Nature,  a- 
mong  all  her  beauties,  never  produces 
a  more  truly  pleasing  object,  than  when 
she  presents  us  with  a  beautiful  woman. 
And  when  the  painter  attempts  to  imi- 
tate this  chefd'  oeuvre  of  nature,  he  ought 
to  recollect,  that  not  only  the  eye  of  the 
connoisseur,  but  that  of  the  man  too,  will 
criticise  his  works.  Hence  the  portrait 
of  a  beautiful  woman  is  always  more 
strictly  scrutinized  than  any  other  pro- 
duction of  the  mimic  art.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  picture  is  Mary  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  AVilham  Brabazon,  Lord 
Ponsonby.  She  was  married  Nov.  18, 
1794,  to  Mr.  Charles  Grey,  now  Earl 
Grey  and  Viscount  Howick. 

FuRNEss  Abbey,  by  P.  Tellemans,  is 
a  drawing  in  water  colours.  It  is  a  west 
view,  and  the  ruined  arches  have  a  fine 
effect. 

I      TwoALLEGOfiICALPlECES,by  Clau(l« 
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Lorraine,  representing  the  story  of  Mer- 
cury and  Battus,  are  exquisite  perfor- 
jnances.  One  represents  the  evening,  the 
other  the  morning.  Tn  one  ^nature  Mer- 
cury is  driving  off  Admctus  cows;  and 
jn  tne  other  lie  is  wringing  the  secret  out 
of  Battus.  There  is  something  of  cun- 
ning in  the  countenance  of  IMcrcury, 
which  would  raise  a  suspicion  of  knavery 
in  any  one  hut  Battus.  He  appears  to 
have  obtained  the  secret  from  the  herds- 
man, and  to  be  triumphing  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  roguery,  as  Ovid  says, 

*'Then  Hermes,  laughing  loud,  'what,  knave, 
I  say, 

Me  to  myself,  myself  to  me  betray?'" 

A  Holy  Family,  by  Claude  Lor- 
raine, is  the  largest,  and,  though  damag- 
ed, the  most  valuable  painting  in  the 
room.  The  Virgin  is  sitting  on  the 
rocky  foreground,  with  the  Child  in  her 
arms,  and  two  angels  are  kneeling  before 
them.  At  a  little  distance  Joseph  and 
the  ass  are  recumbent  behind  a  rock. 
Claude  seems  to  have  intended  to  re- 
represent  the  ?rpo5t'  in  Egypt,  as  he  has 
filled  the  background  witli  a  river  and  a 
boat,  a  cascade,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  city 
dimly  seen  through  some  trees,  which 
actually  seem  to  project  from  the  can- 
vass. Blue  misty  mountains  close  up 
the  scene;  and  a  most  magnificent  tree 
forms  the  left-hand  screen. 

An  evening  Landscape,  by  Rubens, 
with  ruins  and  cattle ;  and  anotlier  by  the 
same  artist,  representing  a  cottage  Land- 
scape, are  two  magic  pieces. 

Two  inside  Views  of  Churches, 
by  Niefs,  with  figures  by  Elshamer, 
are  excellent  with  regard  to  perspec- 
tive; but  the  walls  are  built  of  wain- 
scot. 

A  Portrait  of  the  late  Lord  George 
Cavendish. 

A  fine  Landscape  by  Rydsdall. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  numerous  and 
elegant  paintings  which  adorn  the  in- 
terior of  these  apartments ;  the  exterior 
however  is  not  without  its  beauties. 
1'hough  there  is  nothing  either  remark- 
ably grand  or  strikingly  picturesque;  yet 
a  ramble  round  the  domain  will  furnish 
many  pleasing  prospects  and  desirable 
stands. 

The  grounds  of  Holker  Hall,  though 
extremely  rich  in  capabilities,  are  not 
deserving  of  unqualified  praise.  They 
have  received  very  material  improve- 
ment, from  the  cultivated  taste  of  their 


present  proprietor,  but  they  admit  of 
considerably  more.  Holker,  being  only 
the  occasional  residence  of  its  owner.  Can 
only  expect  to  obtain  a  subordinate  share 
of  his  Lordship's  attention;  and  it  is  to 
this  cause  rather  than  to  any  other,  that 
we  ought  to  attribute  its  want  of  those 
charms  which  the  mixed  nature  of  its 
situation  is  so  very  capable  of  producing. 
The  improvements  which  his  Lordship 
has  hitherto  made,  have  a  tendency  tu 
excite  those  higher  emotions  which  ex- 
pand the  mind  by  the  survey  of  one  bold 
and  extensive  whole,  rather  than  to 
sooth  the  soul  by  the  comtemplation  of 
natural  beauty  in  detail. 

This  mansion,  as  we  observed  before, 
is  open  to  the  south  and  west.  It  is 
backed  by  a  thickly  planted  wood,  con- 
taining a  rookery,  and  consisting  of  a 
great  diversity  of  forest  trees,  both  in- 
digenous and  exotic;  the  whole  well 
screened  from  the  east  winds  by  the  ri- 
sing grounds  of  Holker-bank  and  Eller- 
side.  It  is  among  this  fine  assemblago 
of  old  trees,  v;hich  shelter  the  northern 
wing,  that  one  of  the  most  sweetly  form- 
ed gardens  in  the  north  of  England  has 
its  situation.  It  is  a  point,  we  presume, 
which  few  will  dispute,  that  no  garden 
can  be  perf'ec4hi  beautiful,  which  has  any 
visible  boundary  wall;  and  almost  any 
individual  of  correct  taste  will  sacrifice 
the  consideration  of  hia  waU  fruit,  for 
the  superior  enjoyment  which  arises 
from  a  saunter  through  a  httle  Eden  in 
the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  The  garden 
at  Holker  though  not  entirely  free  from 
the  unpleasant  glare  of  brick  walls,  is 
less  liable  to  this  objection  than  most 
other  fashionable  gardens.  This  garden 
contains  about  four  acres,  the  whole  of 
which,  from  the  pleasing  undulations  of 
the  ground,  is  not  visible  from  any  single 
station.  Excepting,  for  the  intrusion  of 
a  straight  wall  which  seems  to  brealc  in 
upon  the  original  design,  it  has,  from 
every  part,  the  appearance  of  a  patch  of 
rich  cultivation  in  the  midst  of  a  forest, 
surrounded  by  an  interminable  waving 
line  of  easy  beauty. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  lover  of  simple  nature  to 
what  is  termed  the  old  garden;  the  ac- 
cess to  which  is  through  a  shaded  alley. 
The  old  garden  is  a  retired  walk,  imper- 
vious to  every  eye,  but  the  "eye  of  day." 
But  its  peculiar  charm  is  the  collection 
of  wild  flowers  which  it  contahis- — 
plants  gathered  in  the  adjacent  woods 
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and  fields  are  here  nursed  -with  all  the 
attention  of  foreign  plants;  and  exhibit 
nearly  as  fine  a  variety  of  form  and  tint. 
A  few  exotics  have  found  a  place  upon 
this  border  of  wild  flowers,  the  removal 
of  which  would  increase  the  effect  of  the 
indigenous  plants. 

The  front  of  the  Hall  opem  into  a  fine 
park,  consisting  of  about  215  acres  of 
rich  land,  well  stockcd  with  deer,  and 
ornamented  with  oaks  and  other  round 
licaded  trees.  The  park  is  pleasingly 
diversified  \vh\\  easy  svv-elling  hills;  but, 
excepting  a  small  neglected  fish-pond, 
is  destitute  of  that  elegant  accompani- 
ment— water.  This  defect  however  is 
amply  compensated  by  its  vicinity  to 
the  Sands,  where  the  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing of  the  tide  give  a  variety  to  the 
^'shifting  scene"  which  no  inland  lake 
can  possibly  furnish. 

The  serpentine  walk  v>-hich  encircles 
the  Deer  Park,  presents  an  agreeable 
ramble;  and,  though  the  density  of  the 
v.-ood  shuts  out  the  principal  part  of  the 
surromnhng  scenery,  offers  some  pros- 
pects worthy  of  the  visitor's  notice. 

There  is  a  plain  looking  recess  in  this 
walk,  from  which  we  have  a  delightful 
view  of  mountain  scenery.  The  fore- 
ground, at  some  distance  to  the  right, 
exhibits  a  neat  white  fann  house,  pleas- 
ingly shaded  by  the  Old  Park  Wood. 
To  the  left  we  have  the  Frith  Hill  wild- 
ly spotted  with  stunted  oaks,  which 
manifest  their  antipathy  to  the  poetic 
wind,  zeph}Tus,  by  shrinking  from  its 
anti- vegetating  breath.  The  centre  of  the 
picture  is  occupied  by  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Ul  version  Sands,  finely  stretch- 
ing across  the  view.  At  high  water,  on 
a  fine  day,  this  forms  a  delightful  ob- 
ject. But,  if  to  the  flowing  tide  be  add- 
ed a  ship  and  a  strong  v/ind,  the  scene 
is  truly  sublime:  the  tossing  of  the  ship 
■ — the  rolling  of  the  waves — give  all  the 
appearance  without  the  reahty  of  danger, 
Ilight  in  front,  beyond  the  waste  of  wa- 
ters, a  charming  valley  presents  itself; 
where  Penny  Bridge  is  seen  just  retiring 
from  the  margin  of  the  flood,  and  climb- 
ing a  hill  cultivated  to  its  vcry  sunnPiit. 
Summer  Hill,  the  residence  of  R.  G. 
Hop  wood,  Esq.  shews  its  white  front 
over  this  half  hidden  village,  and  forms 
a  pleasing  object  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon 
— contrasting  finely  with  the  sombre  tints 
of  the  tliickly  planted  hill  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley,  which  pushes  forward 
its  bold  front,  as  if  to  bid  defiance  to  the 


winds  and  tides.  The  majestic  back- 
ground is  formed  of  the  huge  sweeps  of 
the  Lake  mountains.  To  the  right,  C'o- 
niston  Old  Man  rears  his  lofty  head,  and 
laughs  at  the  "^pitiless  storm"  that  has 
Avreaked  its  unavailing  fury  on  his  shoul- 
ders for  upwards  of  five  thousand  years. 
A  deeply  scooped  valley  separates  this 
mxountain  from  Dove  C'rag,  whose  rug- 
ged brovs-  appears  hke  Milton's  Lucifer 
— with  Heaven's  own  thunder  scarred. 

 Stretching  away  to  the  left,  we  see 

^Valna  Scarr,  liftin.g  its  irregular  back 
to  the  skies.  And  dimly  over  the  Can-s 
v.-e  just  observe  the  top  of  Scafell,  one  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  England. 

About  a  hundred  yards  beyond  this 
recess,  and  a  fev/  paces  from  "the  right 
hand  side  of  the  path,  rises  a  round  top- 
ped hill,  covered  with  delicate  verdure, 
and  screened  on  every  side  by  the  tall 
branches  of  the  venerable  oaks,  which 
have  for  centuries  sheltered  this  pleasing 
spot.  Hence  through  a  small  opening  to 
the  west,  we  have  as  pleasing  a  picture  as 
fancy  can  sigh  for.  The  Sand,  (if  at  high 
water)  like  an  extensive  lake  about  three 
miles  broad,  ap}:)ears  to  lose  its  pursued 
and  pursuing  v.  aves  under  the  spectator's 
feet.  A  httle  to  the  left,  is  seen  the  Cha- 
pel Island,  richly  crowned  with  "waving 
Vv'ood,"  from  among  which  peep  out  the 
elegant  artificial  fragments  of  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  mistaken  for  ilie  ruins  of 
an  ancient  chapel.  Beyond  the  ever- 
varying  Sand,  the  eye  rests  with  delight 
on  the  tasteful  grounds  of  Conishead 
Hall — '''the  Paradise  of  Furness."  Ii! 
this  httle  sketch  are  all  the  requisites  of 
water,  v/ood,  and  plain.  Not  one  harsh 
feature  breaks  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
It  is  one  of  those  mild  pictures  in  which 
art  and  nature  join  to  make  one  pleasing 
whole — a  scene  however  which  no  pencil 
can  describe,  and  which  no  colours  can 
imitate. 

From  this  sequestered  hill  the  wind- 
ing path  leads  us  through  a  most  retired 
part  of  the  Deer  Park  to  the  summer 
house,  where  we  have  an  extensive  \'iew 
of  the  distant  ocean,  and  the  two  long 
arms  of  land  which  extend  from  Lan- 
caster and  LTverston,  and  form  tlie  wide 
opening  of  the  Bay  of  Morecarabe. 

The  summer  house  walk  is  adorned 
with  almost  every  variety  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  The  views 
from  this  v/alk  are  peculiarly  pleasing; 
and  the  visitor  \\-iil  be  induced  to  linger 
'  awhile  beneath  the  dark-green  foliage  of 
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the  bay  trees  which  overshade  him,  when 
he  recollects  that  his  return  to  the  Hall 
is  through  the  most  uninteresting  part  of 
the  Deer  Park. 

There  is  a  number  of  other  stations, 
possessing  allurements  superior  to  any  of 
these,  from  the  high  grounds  behind  the 
Hall;  but  as  no  paths  have  yet  been  cut 
to  them,  or  the  bushes  and  brambles 
cleared  away  which  cover  some  of  them, 
they  are  only  accessible  to  the  inveterate 
vit'w-hinrtcr ;  though  to  the  mind  ca- 
pable of  feasting  on  so  rich,  yet  so  cheap 
a  delicacy,  they  are  worth  the  trouble  of 
climbing  to. 

As  the  foregoing  account  is  conversant 
with  historical  facts  as  well  as  descrip- 
tive observations,  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
reader  to  inform  him  whence  the  mate- 
rials were  derived  from  which  it  is  com- 
posed. So  far  as  personal  inspection 
could  furnish  information,  actual  visits, 
(under  the  sanction  of  his  Lordship) 
have  been  had  recourse  to ;  and  for  the 
rest,  the  treasures  of  antiquarian  writers 
have  been  diligently  explored:  such  as, 
^Vest's  antiquities  of  Furness — Close's 
ditto. — Nicholson  and  Burn's  History 
of  "NVestmorland — AVarner's  Tour  thro' 
the  North  of  England — Jacob's  Peerage 
— Collin's  Peerage — Debrett's  Peerage — 
and  other  works,  for  trivial  hints  be- 
sides being  beholden  for  oliservations  to 
some  few  friends  wdiose  modesty  forbids 
us  to  acknowledge  the  obligation. 

E 


THE  ANTIQUARY. 

NO  I. 

Preserve  their  names,  and  send  them 
doivn  to  future  years."  -  ■  'OSSIAN. 

Co  tl)c  2^"tiitov  of  tijciloustialc  iiflasaiinc. 
Sir, 

It  is  believed  that  the  estate  of  Over 
Levens  was  sold,  about  the  year  1497, 
by  pAlward  Redman,  Esq.  to  Allan  Bel- 
lingham,  Esq.  of  Thornton  in  Lonsdale. 
And  it  is  supposed  that  this  Edward 
Redman  was  possessed  of  other  consider- 
able estates  or  manors.  1  should  be 

glad  if  any  antiquarian  correspondent 
would  inform  us  what  those  manors 
were — and  whether  they  were  sold  to  the 
said  Allan  Bellingham,  or  to  some  other 
person ;  and  it  would  be  a  further  gra- 
tification, if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to 
trace  dov.  n  to  the  present  time  the  pro- 
prietors of  such  of  those  manors  as  are 
in  Westmorland. 

As  you  have  undertaken  the  arduous 
task  of  ^'^tracing  the  succession  of  proper- 
ty,"— a  task  in  which  I  hope  you  will 
succeed  to  the  utmost  of  your  wishes — I 
take  the  liberty  of  handing  you  the  above 
inquiry,  which  you  will  oblige  me  by  in- 
serting in  the  Lonsdale  Magazine,  if  you 
think  it  may  be  the  means  of  throwing 
any  light  on  the  subject. 

I  am,  etc. 

G. 

Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Jan.  10,  1820. 


AN  ESSAY 

On  Lime  and  Mnrh 

Lime  and  marl  approach  each  other 
in  nature  more  nearly  than  might  be 
suspected  from  their  external  appear- 
ance. By  repeated  experiments  it  has 
been  proved,  that  these  two  manures  are 
possessed  of  fertilizing  properties  exactly 
jn  proportion  to  the  excess  of  calcareous 
earth  which  they  contain.  Hence  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  importance  to  insti- 
tute some  easif  process,  by  which  the 
proportionate  quantity  of  pure  lime,  as 
well  as  the  other  extraneous  ingredients 
entering  into  the  composition,  may  be 
properly  ascertained:  in  order  that  tlie 


husbandman  may  satisfy  himself  what 
particular  limestone-quarry  or  marl-pit 
may  be  wrought  with  the  most  beneficial 
effects  to  the  soil  he  intends  to  till. 

In  order  to  render  this  subject  as  in- 
telligible as  its  utility  seems  to  require, 
we  shall  rapidly  sketch  the  natural  his- 
tory of  these  two  substances,  enter  into 
some  detail  of  an  easy  method  of  ana- 
lyzing tl\em,  offer  some  advice  on  the 
most  advantageous  means  of  employ- 
ing them  as  manures,  and  conclude 
with  a  few  practical  hints  for  procuring 
substit\ites  in  the  absence  of  either  of 

these  valuable  agents.  And  first  of 

marl.  

Marl  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime 
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and  clay;  is  earthy;  opaque;  sometimes 
in  powder;  weighs  from  one  and  a  half 
to  three  times  the  weight  of  water;  ge- 
nerally grey;  and  effervesces  with  acids. 
Some  marls  crumble  into  powder  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air;  others  retain  their 
hardness  for  several  years.  In  general 
they  are  of  a  soft  unctuous  nature^  and 
dissolve  speedily  after  rain:  when  dry, 
they  slacken  hke  lime^  and  are  at  length 
converted  into  fine  powder. 

Marl  is  commonly  found  in  different 
situations,  according  to  its  different  na- 
tures. In  Ireland  it  usually  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  bogs,  at  5,  7,  or  9  feet  deep,  and 
is  found  by  boring  with  augers  made  for 
that  purpose.  After  the  quantity  of 
marl  has  been  ascertained,  it  is  dug  out 
■with  spades,  at  a  considerable  expense. 
For  the  first  tliree  feet,  they  dig  through 
a  furze  earth,  fit  for  making  turf  for 
fuel.  Under  this  lies  a  stratum  of  gra- 
vel, of  half  a  foot ;  under  this  often  for 
three  feet  is  a  more  kindly  moss,  which 
would  make  better  fuel.  This  lower 
stratum  is  always  full  of  fossil  wood, 
which  is  usually  so  soft  that  they  cut  as 
easily  through  it  as  through  the  earth  it 
lies  in.  Under  this  for  the  thickness  of  a- 
bout  three  inches,  is  found  a  series  of 
leaves  principally  of  the  oak.  These 
appear  very  fair  to  the  eye,  but  fall  to 
pieces  on  being  touched;  and  this  stra- 
tum is  sometimes  interrupted  by  vast 
heaps  of  seed  of  broom  or  furze.  In 
some  places  there  appear  berries  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  in  others  several  species 
of  sea  plants;  all  lying  in  the  same  con- 
fused manner  as  the  oak  leaves.  Under 
this  vegetable  stratum  Hes  one  of  blue 
clay,  half  a  foot  thick,  and  usually  full 
of  sea  shells.  This  blue  clay  is  not  so 
tough  as  comm.on  clay;  but  is  thrown 
carefully  up  and  used  as  marl  in  some 
places.  Under  this  always  appears  the 
true  marl;  the  stratum  of  "which  is  usu- 
ally from  two  to  four  feet  thick,  and 

sometimes  much  more.  This  marl 

looks  Hke  burned  lime,  and  is  full  of 
shells,  which  are  usually  of  a  small  size, 
and  of  the  periwinkle  kind;  but  there 
are  several  other  sorts  at  times  found  a- 
mong  them.  Among  this  marl,  and  often 
at  the  very  bottom  of  it,  are  found  great 
numbers  of  very  large  horns  of  the  deer 
kind,  vulgarly  called  elk's  liorns.  There 
are  also,  at  times,  found  the  leg  bones 
and  other  parts  of  the  skeletons  of  the 
same  beast. 

In  France  there  is  a  tract  of  country 
Feb.  1820.— xTo.//.  Vol.  I. 


108  miles  from  the  shore,  containing  a- 
bout  80  square  miles,  where  the  marl 
Hes  S  or  9  feet  belov/  the  surface,  and 
is  chiefly  composed  of  marine  produc- 
tions, such  as  shells,  milleporas,  madri- 
poras,  and  other  coralline  bodies. 

The  marl  of  this  country  however  is 
generally  free  from  any  extraneous  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  substance.  About 
Quermoor,  "W^yersdale,  Cockcrham,  El- 
lel,  Thurnham,  Ashton,  Scotforth,  etc. 
where  the  ground  is  broken  into  gentle 
swells,  the  farmers  generally  search  for 
marl  in  those  situations,  wliere  the  wa- 
ter v>'jll  easily  tbain  from  the  pit,  and 
the  marl  can  be  conveyed  away  Avith  as 
little  ascent  as  possible.  In  all  this  dis- 
trict the  marl  is  of  a  fine  blue,  and,  in 
general,  very  full  of  stones  as  round  and 
small  as  those  on  the  sea  beach.  There 
is  one  peculiarity  in  the  marl  about  Lan- 
caster— though  all  the  rocks  and  larger 
stones  are  grit  or  freestone,  there  are 
uniformly  found  stones*  (or,  as  they  are 
provincially  termed,  cobbles)  of  a  dark 
blue  colour,  without  any  seam,  of  a 
coarse  fractm-e,  and  harder  than  AT^hin- 
stone;  these  are  carefully  removed  for 
repairing  the  roads.  In  the  flatter  part 
of  Amounderness,  where  no  fall  can  be 
found  to  drain  the  pits,  pumps,  which 
act  by  the  wind,  are  introduced,  and  a 
sloping  road  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  out  the  marl. 

Through  all  the  gi*eat  marl  country, 
there  is  found  a  material  difference  in 
its  quality;  and  it  would  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  farmer  if  he 
could  easily  ascertain  its  fertilizing  pow- 
er, previously  to  digging  it  from  the 
pit. 


*  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
these  stones,  as  there  are  no  rocks  of  this  na- 
ture within  a  grrat  distance. — But  in  various 
parts  of  the  north,  pehblts  are  fonnd  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  the  rocks  of  which  the 
country  is  composed.  In  ihe  Hagfields,  near 
the  Beacon,  on  Hampsfield  fell  in  Cartrael, 
there  are  ;^mall  pebbles  just  under  the  sward 
as  thick  as  hail,  of  an  argillaceous  nature,  and 
all  smooth  as  if  they  had  been  gathered  from 
the  bottom  oft  he  brook;  but  all  the  larger  stones 
from  half  a  pound  weight  upwards  are  af  the 
calcareous  kind  like  the  liill  on  which  they 
he. — 1  he  presence  of  these  pebbles  is  the 
more  extraordinary  as  the  field  in  which  they 
are  lounil  is  nearly  the  highest  land  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  is  separated  from  the 
nearest  argillaceous  rock  by  a  deep  wide  valley 
of  man  V  miles  extent. 
H. 
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To  the  practical  clieniist  the  examin- 
ation of  these  substances  vvoukl  only  be 
a  familiar  subject;  but  to  the  mere  hus- 
bandman who  has  neither  inclination 
nor  opportunity  for  scientific  pursuits, 
some  plain  rules,  which  he  may  follow 
witliout  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
science  from  which  they  are  deduced, 
may  not  be  unacceptable. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  all  marls 
are  useful  in  agriculture,  only  in  propor- 
tion -to  the  quantity  of  calcareous  earth 
whit'h  they  contain.  And  no  marl  is 
reckoned  of  utility  in  manuring  land, 
unless  it  contains  thirty-five  or  forty  per 
cent,  of  calcareous  earth  or  lime,  out  of 
the  hundred.  To  ascertain  therefore 
the  relative  proportion  of  calcareous 
earth  in  any  particular  marl  pit,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  every  farmer  who 
is  anxious  to  cultivate  his  land  to  the 
greatest  advantage  with  the  least  pos- 
sible expense. 

Rules  for  anali/:u>ig-  marl, 

1.  Put  a  few  ounces  of  common  muri- 
atic acid,  (spirit  of  salt,)  previously  mix- 
ed v.dth  not  less  than  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  into  a  tea  cup,  or  other  vessel; 
place  it  in  a  scale,  and  let  the  scales  be 
balanced. 

2.  Reduce  a  few  ounces  of  dry  marl 
to  powder,  and  let  small  portions  at  a 
time  be  added  to  the  acid  in  the  tea  cup, 
till  no  further  effervescence  (or  frothing 
up)  takes  place. 

3.  Let  the  marl  be  then  weighed,  by 
which  means  the  quantity  dissolved  by 
the  acid  will  be  learned. 

4.  Let  the  scale  be  again  balanced. 
The  difference  of  weight  between  the 
quantity  added  to  the  acid,  and  thai  re- 
quisite to  restore  the  equilibrium,  will 
shew  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  lost 
during  the  effervescence. 

If  the  loss  amounts  to  thirteen  per 
cent,  of  the  quantity  of  marl  projected, 
or  from  thirteen  to  thirty  three  grains 
per  cent,  the  marl  analyzed  is  calcare- 
ous marl,  that  is,  marl  rich  in  calcareous 
earth  or  lime. 


A  familiar  example  may  perliaps  ren- 
der this  still  more  intelligible. 

Take  100  grains  in  weight  of  spirit  of 
salt,  add  to  it  100  grains  in  weight  of 
water,  put  this  in  a  basin,  and  place  the 
basin  in  a  scale,  adjust  the  opposite 
scale  till  they  are  truly  balanced.  Then 
take  400  gTains  of  marl  reduced  to  pow- 
der, and  add  it  very  slowly  to  the  acid  in 
the  basin,  till  there  is  no  more  bubbling 
or  frothing  in  the  liquid.  The  spirit  of 
salt  has  then  dissolved  as  much  of  the 
marl  as  it  is  able.  Now  weigh  the  re- 
mainder of  the  powdered  marl,  and  sup- 
pose there  be  100  grains  left;  then  there 
have  been  300  grains  added  to  the  acid  in 
the  bowl,  which  should  be  300  grains 
heavier  than  it  was.  To  try  however 
whether  this  be  the  fact  or  not,  place 
weights  in  the  opposite  scale  till  the 
scales  are  justly  balanced;  if  less  than 
300  grains  restore  the  scales,  then  some 
of  the  marl  has  been  lost;  and  the  gi-eat- 
er  that  loss  the  richer  is  the  marl.  If 
for  instance  200  grains  will  restore  the 
scales  to  an  equihbrium,  then  the  marl 
has  lost  100  grains  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  proves  it  to  be  extremely  rich  in 
lime,  and  suitable  as  a  manure.  But  if 
it  should  require  more  than  260  grains 
to  bring  the  scales  to  an  equilibrium  then 
the  marl  is  nearly  destitute  of  lime,  and 
contains  little  besides  clay  or  sand.  Clay- 
ey mavis  seldom  lose  more  than  eight  or 
ten  grains  in  the  hundred,  and  sandy 
marls  still  less. 

In  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster  the 
marl  abounds  so  much  with  stones,  that 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  process  ought 
to  be  exceedingly  great  in  order  to  make 
the  marl  valuable,  as  the  stones,  it  will 
be  granted,  have  no  fertihzing  powers; 
and  yet  require  as  much  labour  in  pro- 
curing as  the  marl  itself.  If  therefore  a 
bed  of  marl  should  be  one  third  part 
stones,  and,  on  analyzing,  should  lose 
twenty  grains  in  the  hunilred,  it  would 
be  of  no  more  value  than  another  bed  of 
marl,  without  stones,  v>diich  lost  only 
fourteen  grains  in  the  process. 

(To  be  continued. J 


KNIGHl'S 

rATKX T  CURVED  BAPaiEL  PUMP. 

The  knowledge  of  pimips,  though  they 
are  a  very  ancient  invention,  appears  to 


have  been  confined  to  the  districts  of 
arts  and  letters;  for  nothing  of  this  na- 
ture has  ever  been  found  among  unci- 
vilized nations.    Indeed  when  the  Eu-« 
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ropeans  first  discovered  China^  such  an 
engine  as  a  pump  had  never  been  heard 
of  even  in  that  country;  neither  does  it 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Roinans^  in  early  times. 

The  first  hint  towards  the  consn-uction 
of  pumpSj  seems  to  have  been  ehcited  a- 
mong  the  Arabs  in  very  remote  antiqui- 
ty. It  consisted  of  a  long  hollow  cylin- 
der, (probably  of  wood,)  open  at  both 
ends,  fixed  in  a  perpendicular  position 
in  the  well,  wdth  its  lower  orifice  consi- 
derably below  the  water.  A  long  cord, 
to  the  bottom  of  Vvhich  was  attached  a 
wisp  of  hay,  loaded  with  a  stone,  was 
let  down  into  the  well  through  the  hol- 
low cylinder.  If  the  rope  and  hay  were 
let  down,  through  the  cylinder,  a  suffi- 
cient depth  into  the  well,  there  would 
be  a  column  of  vv^ater  formed  over  the 
hay  in  the  cylinder.  On  drawing  up 
the  rope,  if  the  Avisp  of  hay  fitted  the 
cylinder  pretty  closely,  it  would  serve  as 
a  bucket,  and  would  bring  the  column 
of  water  along  with  it.  The  v/ater  thus 
drawn  up  by  the  hay,  on  its  approach 
to  the  top,  would  either  run  over  the 
edge  of  the  cyhnder  or  through  a  pipe 
in  the  side,  according  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  ha>/-jtu?np  manufacturer. 

The  principal  objection  against  this 
species  of  pump,  would  naturally  be  the 
long  and  disagreeable  intervals  between 
the  discharges ;  whence  it  would  require 
a  very  great  consumption  of  time  and 
labour  to  obtain  a  reasonable  supply  of 
water  from  a  deep  well. 

The  first  pump  however  upon  any 
thing  like  pneumatic  principles,  is  the 
forcing  pump  of  Ctesibius,  mentioned 
by  PHny  and  Vitruvius  as  a  "^curious 
novelty." 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  unnecessary  to 
observe  here,  that  a  column  of  air,  of 
any  given  area,  is  equal  in  weight  to  a 
similar  column  of  water,  thirty  two  or 
thirty  three  feet  high.  Or  in  other 
words,  that  if  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere was  removed  from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  in  a  well  containing  a  suf- 
ficient quantity,  the  water  would  rise 
spontaneously,  thirty  two  feet  higher 
than  its  former  level. 

It  is  upon  this  fundamental  principle 
of  hydrostatics  that  all  our  pumps  are 
now  constructed.  For  if  a  hollow 
cyhnder  of  an  indefinite  length,  being 
exhausted  of  air,  have  its  lower  end 
immersed  in  water,  the  water  will  im- 
mediately rise  32  feet  in  the  cylinder. 


In  order  to  construct  the  pump  of 
Ctesibius,  it  is  only  necessary  to  trans- 
form the  rope  of  the  above  mentioned 
pump  into  a  rod  of  iron  or  wood,  and 
the  wLsp  of  hay  into  a  circular  piece  of 
wood  rendered  air-tight  by  surrounding 
it  v;ith  leather  or  hemp.  This  piece  of 
wood  is  called  the  piston,  and  v/orks  in 
a  cylinder,  open  at  both  ends,  called  the 
working  barrel.  Another  cylinder,  near- 
ly as  long  as  tlie  former,  having  a  com- 
munication with  it,  is  placed  parallel  to 
it,  and  is  called  the  collateral  cylinder. 
The  working  barrel  must  be  furnished 
with  a  valve  opening  upwards,  immedi- 
ately below  the  junction  of  the  two  cy- 
hnders.  The  collateral  cylinder  must 
also  have  a  valve  opening  upwards,  not 
far  from  its  junction  with  the  working 
barrel — and  the  pump  of  Ctesibius  is 
complete. 

It  will  be  very  evident  that  if  the 
working  barrel  be  filled  with  water,  and 
the  piston  pushed  downwards,  the  water, 
to  escape  the  pressure  of  the  piston,  will 
be  forced  up  the  collateral  cyhnder,  o- 
pening  the  valve  in  its  passage.  "We  will 
now  suppose  the  piston  drawn  up  again. 
 The  water  which  had  before  occu- 
pied the  working  barrel  is  now  conveyed 
into  the  collateral  cylinder;  and  as  the 
piston  no  longer  presses  upon  it,  that 
water  wiU  endeavour  to  return,  but,  by 
its  own  weight,  will  shut  the  valve  in 
the  collateral  cylinder  and  be  sustained 
there.  But  the  water  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  working  barrel,  being  rehevecl 
from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by 
the  rising  of  the  piston,  will  force  open 
the  valve  in  the  working  barrel,  and  pur- 
sue the  piston  in  its  ascent.  The  two 
cyhnders  will  therefore  be  exactly  in  the 
same  state  in  which  they  were  previous 
to  the  first  descent  of  the  piston.  If  the 
piston  be  again  pushed  down,  the  water 
will  again  shut  the  valve  in  the  working 
barrel,  and  flow  into  the  collateral  cyhn-= 
der;  and  on  again  drawing  up  the  pis- 
ton, the  w^ater  will  again  be  reheved 
from  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  will 
again  follow  the  piston  up  the  working 
barrel,  and  this  it  will  continue  to  do 
perpetually. 

As  the  collateral  cylinder  will  be  filled 
at  the  first  descent  of  the  piston,  the  wa- 
ter thrown  into  it  at  every  repeated  stroke 
will  flow  over  the  edge  or  through  a  pipe 
placed  for  the  purpose;  or  the  accumu- 
lated water  may  be  conveyed  to  any  jdis«= 
tance  or  in  any  direction  by  a  flexible 
H2 
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pipe,  and  thus  be  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  extinguishino:  fires.  And  this  is  the 
simplest  form  of  a  lire  engine. 

In  order  to  construct  a  forcing  pump 
of  this  kind,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
two  cyKndcrs  should  be  of  equal  lengths. 
It  is  only  requisite  that  the  valve  of  the 
working  barrel  should  be  situated  imme- 
diately below  the  junction  of  the  two 
cylinders;  Vvhich  would  in  general  be 
most  convenient  about  the  level  of  the 
ground.  The  Vv'orking  barrel  may  thence 
be  extended  to  any  depth  not  exceeding 
32  feet  from  the  greatest  elevation  of  the 
piston  to  the  surface  of  the  Avatcr. 

Though  the  introduction  of  the  forcing 
pump  was  evidently  prior  to  tliat  of  tlie 
su^'king  pump,  yet  the  latter  is  by  uuicii 
the  simpler  invention.  The  sucking 
pump  has  nothing  but  a  working  barrel, 
with  a  valve,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
commonly  called  the  sphere-box.  The 
piston  itself  supplies  the  place  of  the  col- 
lateral cylinder,  being  furnished  with  a 
valve  opening  upwards^  called  the  piston 
valve. 

Suppose  the  working  barrel  to  be  full 
of  water,  and  the  piston  to  be  drawn  up, 
it  is  evident  that  it  will  bring  the  water 
Avhich  is  above  it  to  the  delivery  pipe; 
and,  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  be- 
ing removed,  the  water  in  the  well  will 
force  if-  way  through  the  valve  of  the 
sphere-box,  ap  to  the  lower  side  of  the 
piston.  Therefore  when  the  piston  de- 
scends, it  Avill  push  the  water  against 
the  valve  of  the  sphere-box,  and  shut 
it;  and  the  water  thus  retained  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  working  ban-el,  will 
force  its  way  through  the  valve  of  the 
piston,  and  be  ready  to  be  drawn  up  with 
the  next  ascent  of  the  piston. 

Upon  sucli  simple  principles  as  these 
is  formed  all  that  great  variety  of  pumps 
which  we  see,  and  hear  of.  And  all 
new  inventions  cither  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  improvements  upon  these  first  prin- 
ciples. They  should  either  possess  siiiip- 
ler  mechanism,  (which  seems  impos- 
sible,) greater  durabihty,  more  regula- 
rity in  the  discharge  of  the  water,  or 
greater  ease  in  the  operation. 

The  second  of  these  improvements 
has  been  effectually  accomplished  by 
constructing  the  pumps  of  iron. 

Towards  producing  the  third,  a  num- 
ber of  pL'uis  has  been  suggested.  'J'he 
simplest  and  most  common,  is  a  small 
cistern  at  the  head  of  the  workhig  bar- 
rel.   The  working  barrel  is  of  such  di- 


mensions that  the  piston  brings  up  more 
water  than  the  delivery  pipe  can  dis- 
charge during  the  stroke;  the  cistern 
therefore  retains  the  superabundant  wa- 
ter and  partly  supplies  a  stream  while  the 
piston  is  descending.  But  the  most  ef- 
fectual method  of  regulating  the  equable 
discharge  of  water  is  by  attaching  an  air 
vessel  to  the  working  barrel  just  above 
the  sphere-box.  This  air  vessel  must 
be  very  strong  and  large,  and  be  placed 
parallel  to  the  working  barrel,  with 
which  it  must  hav«  a  communication  at 
its  lower  extremity,  without  a  valve.  It 
is  evident  that  the  water  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  working  barrel,  being  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  the  atmos])here 
by  the  rising  of  the  piston,  will  force 
its  way  into  the  air  vessel,  and  com- 
press the  air  Vvhich  it  contains.  But 
the  air,  still  retaining  its  elasticity,  will 
expand  v»hen  the  piston  descends,  and 
the  water  decreases  in  the  cistern  at  the 
head  of  the  working  barrel ;  and  by  this 
expansion  force  the  water  out  of  tlie  air 
vessel,  and  thus  supply  an  additional 
quantity  of  water,  to  furnish  a  pretty 
equal  stream  while  the  piston  descends. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
produce  the  fourth  requisite,  ease  in  the 
operation ;  but  none  deserving  of  particu- 
lar notice.  Some  have  attempted  it  by 
improving  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  or 
handle,  and  the  junction  of  the  handle 
and  piston  rod.  Others  by  a  handle, 
fly-wheel,  and  crank.  But  as  none  of 
these  improvements  give  the  piston  rod  a 
perpendicular  stroke,  they  cannot  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect. 

The  Patent  Curved  Barrel  Pump 
however  professes  to  remove  all  incon- 
veniences, attending  both  sucking  and 
forcing  pumps,  by  a  simple  buf  ingeni- 
ous piece  of  mechanism. 

This  pump,  being  a  recent  invention 
in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  is,  we 
conceive,  intitled  to  a  more  particular 
description  than  such  as  may  have  ori- 
ginated in  remoter  times  or  more '  dis- 
tant places.  It  is  the  discovery  of 

Mr.  I'aul  Slade  Knight,  Governor  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum,  u])on  Lancaster  Moor. 
I'^or  this  invention  he  obtained  His  Ma~ 
jesty's  letters  patent,  bearing  date,  April 
3d,  1819.  He  has  since,  we  understand, 
appointed  Mr.  C.  ScNvard  of  Lancaster, 
sole  manufacturer  of  his  patent  pumps. 

As  a  pump,  simply,  it  acts  upon  the 
common  principles  of  other  pumps;  but^ 
as  an  improvement^  it  differs  materially 
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from  all  others.  We  presume  however, 
that  by  the  assistance  of  a  very  accurate 
enj^raving,  with  references,  and  some  oc- 
casional remarks  and  observations,  our 
readers  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerable 
idea  of  this  im])roved  pump. 

Fig.  1.  represents  a  partially  transpa- 
rent view  of  the  patent  barrel,  as  applied 
to  the  common  pump,  a  is  the  upper 
part  of  the  main  cylinder  wliich  conveys 
the  vvater  from  the  well;  and  is  divided 
at  h  into  two  quadrant  branches,  he,  b  d 
— the  two  branches  jointly  forming  a 
semicircle  or  half  a  cyHndric  ring,  e  f 
is  a  square  iron  trough,  furnished  with 
a  lip  pipe  fr.  This  trough  serves  as  a 
foundation  for  all  the  mechanism  of  the 
pump;  and  at  the  same  time  holds  all 
the  water  flowing  from  the  curved  cyhn- 
der  abovementioned,  and  thus  preserves  a 
more  equal  stream  from  the  pipe,  h  ij 
k  t  m,  is  the  curved  barrel  or  principal 
part  of  the  pump,  being  that  from  which 
it  derives  its  designation,  7i  o  is  a  part  of 
the  lever  or  handle  v*'hich  puts  the  piston 
in  motion,  pand  q  are  the  pistons,  rand 
s  the  piston  rods,  t  the  joint  where  the 
piston  rods  and  the  handle  are  united, 
hj  k  m  the  flanches  by  which  the  two 
parts  of  tlie  curved  cylinder  arc  fixed 
together. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this 
pump  more  clearly,  we  will  suppose  that 
the  pump  has  been  sometime  in  motion, 
the  air  is  already  expelled  from  the  pump, 
and  the  pistons  and  valves  in  the  position 
represented  in  the  plate  fig.  I.  On  mov- 
ing the  handle  from  u  to  v  the  water 
below  jD  wall  be  forced  against  the  valve 
at  d,  and  will  consequently  shut  it.  As 
the  piston  p  continues  to  press  upon  the 
water,  the  water  will  endeavour  to  es- 
cape by  forcing  open  the  valve  in  the 
piston  d,  and  by  the  time  the  handle  has 
moved  from  u  to  v,  the  pistons  and  valves 
will  appear  as  in  the  part  h,  where  the 
valve  e  is  shut  by  the  pressure  of  the 
water  down-wards,  and  the  valve  q  open- 
ed by  the  pressure  of  the  water  upwards. 

When  the  handle  o  is  moved  back 
from  V  to  u  the  water  above  the  piston 
will  shut  the  valve:  the  piston  will 
therefore  become  a  kind  of  bucket,  and 
draw  all  the  water  above  it,  up  to 
the  opening  which  reaches  from  w  to  v, 
where  it  will  run  over  into  the  square 
trough  e  f,  and  be  caught  in  vessels  at 
the  pipe  or  mouth  g. 

The  observations  which  we  have  made 
on  the  piston  p,  are  etjually  applicable 


to  the  piston  q.  So  that  a  column  of 
water  equal  to  that  part  of  the  curved 
barrel,  lying  between  d  and  p,  will  be 
thrown  out  at  the  opening  u  v,  at  each 
stroke  of  the  handle  o. 

But  the  curved  barrel  is  not  calculated 
for  the  sucking  pump  alone,  it  is  equally 
appHcable  to  forcing  pumps  for  fire  en- 
gines and  garden  engines. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  fire  or  garden  en- 
gine, constructed  on  the  principles  of  the 
patent  pump,  abed  is  the  cistern, 
made  of  thin  sheet  iron ;  a  and  d  the 
handles  to  carry  it  by;  e  e  e  the  feet. 
f  is  the  lever  or  handle,  moving  on  the 
centre  of  the  curved  barrel  at  g.  h  i  j 
the  curved  barrel,  k  i  j  the  piston  and 
piston  rods.  /  the  air  vessel,  vi  and  n 
the  ejecting  pipe,  capable  of  moving  on 
a  universal  joint  at  o. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  garden  engines,  it  wdll  be  only 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  box,  upon 
which  the  curved  barrel  stands,  contains 
the  usual  valves  of  this  kind  of  engines. 
But  to  others  it  will  be  difficult  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  their  mechanism, 
as  this  part  of  the  engine  does  not  admit 
of  being  shewn  in  the  engraving.  The 
box  however  upon  which  the  curved  bar- 
rel and  air  vessel  stand,  is  divided  into 
three  chambers,  by  partitions  set  at  right 
angles  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The 
shape  of  either  the  chambers  or  the  box 
itself  is  of  little  importance,  provided 
that  the  t  wo  ends  of  the  curved  barrel 
open  into  the  two  front  cham.bers,  and 
the  air  vessel  into  the  back  one.  In  the 
engraving  there  will  be  seen  two  little 
square  valves,  one  under  each  end  of  the 
curved  barrel.  These  valves  open  in- 
wards, by  means  of  hinges  placed  on 
their  upper  edges.  There  are  hkewise 
two  other  valves,  in  the  inside  of  the 
box,  one  out  of  each  of  the  front  cham- 
bers, and  both  opening  into  that  cham- 
ber over  which  the  air  vessel  is  placed. 
These  valves  are  hung  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  two  above  mentioned. 

If  the  cistern  be  partly  filled  with  wa- 
ter, and  one  of  the  pistons  drawn  up, 
the  water  in  the  cistern  will  force  open 
the  valve  below  that  piston,  fill  the  front 
chamber,  and  follow  the  piston  up  the 
curved  barrel.  On  pushing  down  the 
piston,  the  water  Avill  shut  the  outer 
valve  and  force  open  the  inner  one,  and 
flow  into  the  chamber  under  the  air 
vessel.  WTien  the  piston  is  again  drawu 
up,  the  water  by  endeavouring  to  retura 
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from  the  air  vessel  chamber^  "vvill  sliiit 
the  inner  valve,  and  tlic  water  in  the 
cistern  will  open  the  outer  one  as  before. 
The  water  thus  tlirown  by  the  two  pis- 
tons into  the  air  vessel,  will  compress  the 
air;  and  the  air  by  its  elasticity  will 
force  the  water  through  the  ejecting 
pipe  in  a  regular  and  continued  stream, 
to  a  height  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  engine. 

It  is  necessary  both  in  fire  and  garden 
engines,  that  the  ejecting  pipe  should 
admit  of  every  degree  of  inclination; 
and  at  the  same  time  of  being  turned  to 
any  part  of  the  horizon.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  Mr.  Seward  has  fur- 
nished the  ejecting  pipe  with  a  curious, 
air  tight,  double  joint,  as  at  o  fig.  2, 
which  is  more  clearly  shewn  in  fig.  3. 
a  is  a  screw-like  joint,  capable  of  turn- 
ing round  in  all  directions,  h  is  another 
of  the  same  kind.  Simple  as  this  con- 
trivance may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  is 
calculated  to  answer  all  the  intentions 
of  a  universal  joint,  as  will  easily  be 
seen  by  an  examination  of  the  plate. 

As  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
pistons  may  work  truly  in  the  barrels, 
that  these  barrels  shoidd  be  some  part 
(commonly  half)  of  a  perfect  cylin- 
dric  ring,  Mr.  Seward  casts  a  semi- 
cylindric  ring,  fig.  4 ;  and  after  turning 
it  in  a  lathe  as  truly  as  possible,  cuts  it 
in  two  at  a  h,  and  secures  the  two  pieces 
together,  aB  in  fig.  1  and  2.  The  barrel, 


if  laid  horizontally,  will  then  appear  as  m 
fig.  .5. 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  patent  curved  barrel  pump.  But 
how  far  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  an  im- 
})rovement  we  are  not  able  to  detennine. 
^Ve  feel  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
invention  an  ingenious  one;  but  as  to  its 
utility  the  pmiip  is  before  the  pubhc,  and 
the  public  is  best  able  to  judge.  That 
we  might  be  able  to  say  something  re- 
specting the  advantages  likely  to  result 
from  the  patent  pump,  we  applied  to  the 
manufacturer,  for  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. As  his  reply  places  the  subject 
in  as  clear  a  light  as  it  admits  of,  we  shall 
present  it  to  the  readers  without  any  far- 
ther observation: — 

'^'The  improvements  in  the  patent 
curved  barrel  engines,  extend  to  the 
barrels,  pistons,  lever  or  handle.  The 
barrel  and  piston  rods  are  curved,  and 
form  part  of  a  circle;  in  the  centre  is 
placed  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  or  han- 
dle, which  works  in  a  vertical  direction. 
The  bore  of  the  barrel  may  be  formed  in 
the  lathe,  and  consequently  made  per- 
fectly true;  and  the  piston  rods  move 
exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  barrels.  They  are  capable  of  being 
made  with  almost  mathematical  accu- 
racy, and  they  operate  with  the  least 
possible  friction. 

"C.  Seward." 


ALL  THE  WORLD  S  ASLEEP, 


AN'D  ALL  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  MERELY  DREAMERS. 


SHAKSPEAnE. 


A  company  of  old  women  collected 
round  a  neighbour's  tea-  table,  often  find 
an  agreeable  relaxation  from  the  more 
important  business  of  scandal,  in  relat- 
ing their  last  night's  dreams — describing 
how  they  were  exalted  to  honour  or  re- 
stored to  youth — frightened  by  a  spider 
or  a  goblin — pursued  by  an  aldeniian  or 
a  bull — together  with  all  their  hopes  and 
fears,  their  imminent  dangers,  and  per- 
rilous  escapes.  These,  with  the  ex- 
pressions of  surprise,  busy  enquiries,  and 
frequent  interruptions  of  the  talking  ra- 
ther than  listening  company,  gradually 
consume  their  time  and  their  toast. 


Some  of  my  self-important  readers  (if 
I  have  any  of  that  description)  will  pre- 
sume to  smile  at  the  recital  of  these  ideal 
adventures,  which  occur  when  the  body 
sleeps  and  "mimic  fancy"  wakes. — Why 

let   them   smile.  But  where,  in 

the  name  of  all  the  soporifics  at  once, 
is  the  man  who  has  not  employed  many 
of  his  waking  hours,  in  coining  dreams.^ 

"Men  talk  in  sleep,  though  broad  awake, 
As  strange  as  it  may  seem. 

They  fancies  for  existence  lake, 
And  all  their  life's  a  dream." 
What  are  the  effusions  of  all  our  Poets, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent?— What  are 
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all  our  romances  and  novels? — What 
are  all  our  tragedies  and  comedies? — In- 
deed, what  are  half,  and  more  than  half 
of  the  literary  trifles  whicli  are  hourly 
issuing  from  the  press? — Nothing,  but 
printed  day  fkeams! — Dreams  told  by 
more  important  old  women — to  (somc- 
ihucs )  a  larger  number  of  gossips — and 
commonly  in  order  to  fret  tea  and  toast, 
rather  than  to  quit  them. 

From  a  number  of  observations  which  I 
have  lately  made,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  dajj  drca/n  i/ig  occiipief^  a  larger  por- 
tion of  our  time,  than  niij;Itt  dreanihig: 
And,  though  philosophers  may  pout  and 
divines  may  frown,  the  practice  has  real- 
ly much  to  recommend  it.  It  is  a  cheap 
amusement — it  requires  no  expensive 
apparatus  to  set  it  in  motion.  It  is  an 
easy  enjoyment — it  requires  no  tedious 
progress  of  academic  studies  to  attain 
the  art. — It  can  be  commenced  without 
preparation,  and  concluded  without  war- 
ning.— It  is  equally  attainable  by  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  old  and  the  young. 
— It  accommodates  itself  to  ail  situations 
and  circumstances. — Like  a  friend  it  Vv-ill 
accompany  us  in  our  prosperity;  and 
like  an  enemy  it  will  not  forsake  us  in 
our  adversity. 

As  far  as  the  limited  extent  of  my 
rambles  would  permit,  I  have  sedulous- 
ly explored  the  wilderness  of  the  human 
mind.  And  I  have  uniformly  found 
that  every  brain  is  more  or  less  tinctured 
with  the  propensity  to  day  dreaming. 
In  the  whole  circuit  of  my  observation,  I 
do  not  know  of  a  more  happy  illustra- 
tion of  the  pleasing  delusion  than  that 
«f  poor  Whimly. 

\yhimly  is  a  man  of  no  education  and 
consequently  cannot  resort  to  the  unfail- 
ing streams  of  literature,  to  quench  the 
cravings  of  the  ever  thirsting  mind.  The 
vacuity  of  soul  must  be  suppHed  with 
something;  and  fortunately  day  dream- 
ing offers  a  cheap  and  accessible  re- 
source. As  he  pursues  his  miry  journey 
between  his  master's  plough  stilts,  Avhist- 
hng  ^God  save  the  King'  or  '^Nancy 
Dawson,'  just  as  loyalty  or  lubricity 
gains  the  ascende  ncy  m  iiis  breast,  he 
causes  the  lagging  hours  to  glide  unob- 
served away,  in  dreaming  about  his  large 
estate,  his  thriving  stock,  fine  house, 
neat  parlour,  breakfasts  of  coffee  and 
suppers  of  whey-top.  As  ftincy  becomes 
more  and  more  captivated  with  the 
*'fond  delusion,"  he  pays  his  addresses 
io  the  lovely  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 


statesman,  is  successful  in  his  overtures, 
marries,  sets  up  a  taxed  cart,  drives  his 
wife  to  church  and  market,  has  his  Christ- 
mas, his  hay-time,  and  his  harvest  feasts, 
keeps  his  rum  bottle,  struts  about  in  his 
boots,  and  becomes  one  of  the  most  res- 
pectaljle  men  in  the  village.  Thus  the 
imagination  paints  the  "form  of  things 
unseen,"  obedient  to  the  impulses  of  the 
secret  wish;  and  removes  the  day- 
dreamer,  for  the  moment,  out  of  that 
situation  in  which  providence  has  placed 
him,  into  that  more  ehgible  one  in  which 
he  could  wish  to  be. 

Though  to  some,  the  amusement 
day  dreaming  is  productive  of  pleasure, 
I  have  found  others  to  whom  it  was  a 
source  of  disquietude  and  discontent. 

Old  Plainly  is  a  very  tolerable  black- 
smith, he  can  shoe  a  horse  or  sharp  a 
set  of  plough  irons  with  any  man  within 
ten  miles  round.  But  then — he  con- 
stantly reads  the  Black  Dwarf,  which 
he  purchases  of  the  travelling  stationer; 
and  tlie  little  wood  bench  over  the  slake- 
trough,  is  the  evening  resort  of  all  the 
malecontents  in  the  vicinage.  Thus  his 
mind  is  filled  with  plans  of  change  and 
reform;  and  when  the  absence  of  com- 
pany leaves  him  a  solitary  hour,  his 
ideas,  from  being  directed  to  the  same 
disagreeable  object,  are  still  wandering 
round  one  unvaried  circle  of  gloomy  to- 
pics. He  di-eams  of  England's  bank- 
ruptcy and  the  national  ruin ;  his  chil- 
dren and  his  grandchildren  pass,  in 
vision,  before  him,  dressed  in  rags,  and 
bending  beneath  the  oppressor's  scourge. 
He  beholds  his  country  a  land  of  slaves, 
and  his  own  descendants  the  lowest  of 
the  low.  If  at  any  time  a  ray  of  hope 
springs  up  in  his  mind,  he  immediately 
dreams  of  a  revolution,  of  success  to  his 
own  party,  and  the  utter  discomfiture 
of  those  whom  his  dreaming  fancy  re- 
presents as  the  destroyers  of  his  coun- 
try's liberties,  and  the  squanderers  of 
the  public  wealth. 

I  have  frequently  seen  him,  as  I  have 
passed  by  tiie  smithy  door,  with  his 
hammer  suspended  in  his  hand,  his  eyes 
firmly  fixed  upon  the  cooling  iron  on  the 
anvil,  deeply  absorbed  in  a  day  dream, 
till  the  spontaneous  failing  of  the  ham- 
I  mer  upon  the  ringing  steel,  has  awoke 
I  him  from  his  political  reveries.  Then 
I  he  v/ould  give  Castlereagh  a  curse,  and 
]  turn  to  his  fire  and  his  bellows'  handle 
and  presently  lose  his  recollection  in  an- 
I  other  day  dream. 
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But  the  propensity  to  day  dreaming 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  ignorant 
or  illiterate.  Octavo,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  is  a  man  of  great 
erudition  and  extensive  learning,  and, 
in  every  other  respect,  apparently  a  man 
of  good  sense. 

But  he  is  an  incorrigible  day  dreamer, 
lie  is  always  dreaming  that  he  is  become 
a  celebrated  author;  that  he  is  caressed 
by  all  the  rich  and  great,  and  that  his 
fame  is  echoed  over  Europe,  and  will  be 
handed  down  to  posterity.  I  have  more 
than  once  seen  him  take  down  the  Ge- 
neral Biography,  to  see  whether  it  was 
probable  that  his  name  would  be  placed 
before  Octavius  or  after  it,  and  when  he 
had  carefully  examined  the  rules  by 
which  the  names  were  inserted,  he  would 
close  the  volume  with  a  sigh,  and  wish 
that  his  name  had  been  Octavio. 

This  inclination  to  indulge  in  the  ima- 
ginary, is  by  no  means  confined  to  any 
rank  or  station  of  men.  I  have  seen  its 
effects  as  \dsible  in  the  owner  of  a  car- 
riage, as  the  driver  of  a  coal  cart.  Nor 
are  the  day  dreams  of  the  rich  more  ra- 
tional than  those  of  the  poor.  The  same 
mnbition  influences  the  master,  that  influ- 
ences the  servant.  The  one  dreams  of  a 
carriage  and  a  pair  of  bays,  and  the  other 
dreams  of  a  blue  ribbon  or  a  ducal  coronet. 
Fainwould  is  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
property,  into  possession  of  which  he 
entered  during  his  minority.  Before  he 
was  married  he  could  scarcely  ever  dream 
of  any  thing  lower  than  a  Princess. 
Wealth,  rank  or  beauty,  occupied  his 
daily  visions.  He  saved  the  life  of  a 
IJuke's  daughter,  in  one  dream,  and  she 
married  him  through  gratitude ;  in  ano- 
ther dream  a  youug  lady,  who  was  a  La- 
dy in  her  own  right,  was  enamoured  of 
his  handsome  person,  and  married  him 
for  love.  But  now  when  sighs  and  vows 
have  ceased  to  furnish  subjects  for  his 
dreams,  he  is  a  member  of  parliament, 
a  privy  counsellor,  a  secretary  of  state, 
a  general,  an  ambassador,  or  any  thing 
but  what  he  really  is. 

I  have  seen — but  it  is  a  delicate  sub- 
ject to  touch  on — else  I  have  seen  some, 
among  the  fair  ones,  who  could,  as  well 
as  the  other  sex,  indulge  a  vacant  hour 
in  finding  food  for  a  day  dream. 

Celia,  a  young  lady  with  whom  I  have 
the  honour  of  being  acquainted,  often 
dreams  that  a  genteel  young  man  of 
good  parts  and  family,  pays  his  address- 
es to  her;  and  after  the  necessary  refu- 


sals and  hesitations,  and  a  proper  num- 
ber of  blushes,  she  consents  to  be  his — 
and  is  happy.  Matilda  dreams  that  she 
is  at  a  ball  where  she  becomes  the  envy 
of  all  the  belles,  by  being  the  pole  star 
of  the  evening.  Clarissa  dreams  that 
she  draws  the  attention  of  the  congre- 
gation from  the  minister  at  church. 
Thus,  like  the  sleeping  soldier,  do  these 
lovely  maidens  dream  of  conquest. 

Though  the  practice  of  day  dreaming 
is  generally  considered  as  a  pleasing 
pursuit  of  the  wandering  fancy,  yet  the 
follov/ing  letter  which  I  lately  received 
from  an  unknown  hand,  seems  to  argue 
that  even  pleasure,  when  indulged  in 
too  far,  becomes  pain;  and  that  day 
dreaming  itself  is  attended  with  its  in- 
conveniences. 

Mr.  Centinel! 

I  am  informed  that  it  is  your  office  to 
observe  and  report  the  vices,  follies,  er- 
rors and  excesses  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  the  country.  From  this  I 
reasonably  conclude  that  you  will  ad- 
monish and  reprove  at  your  discretion; 
that  you  will  treat  the  wandering  with 
lenity  and  the  incorrigible  with  seve- 
rity. In  consequence  of  these  surmises, 
I  will  explain  the  mental  malady  with 
which  I  have  been  long  afflicted;  and 
which  I  find  to  enfeeble  my  reasoning 
faculties,  and  unfit  me  for  the  due  dis- 
charge of  my  duties. 

I  am  a  young  man  about  twenty-two. 
I  have  lately  commenced  business  for 
myself,  and  lodge  with  my  grandmo- 
ther, who  is  a  kindly  old  woman,  and 
cooks  my  victuals  when  I  have  any.  But 
this  horrible  disease  of  the  mind,  which 
I  have  somewhere  heard  called  day 
dreaming,  has  taken  such  complete  pos- 
session of  my  thinking  powers^  that, 
sometimes  for  several  days  together,  I 
cannot  attend  to  my  usual  avocations. 
To  enable  you  hov/ever  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  disordered  state  of  my 
intellects,  I  will  recite  you  this  day's 
dreams,  which  v^'ill  give  you  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  iny  customary  wanderings. 

It  being  Sunday  morning  I  laid  rather 
longer  than  usual.  On  looking  round 
me,  I  observed  that  my  grandmother 
had  been  repairing  my  bed-qiult  with  a 
piece  of  new  printed  cotton;  this  roused 
my  trou]>lcsome  disorder — I  immediately 
dreamt  tliat  I  was  a  calico  printer — that 
I  had  discovered  a  new  process,  by  which 
I  had  obtained  wealth  and  fame  in  abun- 
dance.   I  quickly  became  a  noted  mas- 
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ter  printer — discovered  the  art  of  dying 
•silk  scarlet — that  no  lady  of  respectahi- 
lity  ^vould  be  seen  in  any  thing  but  iny 
scarlet. — But  while  I  was  busy  dancing 
^vith  a  splendid  party  of  ladies  in  scar- 
let, at  a  country  residence  which  I  had 
just  built  on  tlie  lakes,  my  grandmother 
informed  me  that  breakfast  was  waiting. 

I  arose  and  gathered  my  clothes  to- 
gether— clothes  which  had  been  my  con- 
stant companions  for  the  last  tliree  years. 
I  directly  dreamt  that  I  was  one  of  the 

greatest  dandies  in  the  kingdom  my 

eiresses  were  so  elegant,  so  rich,  and  so 
expensive — that  I  was  the  admiration  of 
the  belles  and  the  envy  of  the  beaux. 
This  dream  lasted  till  I  had  swallowed 
the  httle  basin  of  hasty  pudding  which 
my  grandmother  had  prepai-ed  for  my 
breakfast.    After  this  I  put  the  remains 
of  my  last  pennyworth  of  tokicco  into 
my  old  pipe ;   and  while  I  was  smoking 
it  I  dreamt  that  I  was  a  merchant,  and 
had  extensive  tobacco  plantations  of 
my  own — that  all  my  speculations  were 
successful,  and  sooji  enabled  me  to  sport 
my  own  carriage,  and  pay  niy  addresses 
to  the  'squire's  daughter,  to  whom  I  soon 
foun<l  myself  happily  united.  Mliile 
bridal  jeys, healths,  and  kind  wishes  were 
surrounding  me  on  every  side^  I  uncon- 
sciously took  up  a  piece  of  an  old  Lan- 
caster Gazette,  in  which  was  an  account 
of  Lord  AVellingtoia's  entrance  into  Pa- 
ris.— I  instantly  dreamt  that  I  was  a  re- 
nowned warrior — that  I  had  won  victory 
after  victory,  and  was  returaed  to  Eng- 
land, crowned  v/ith  laurels  and  decorat- 
ed with  titles.    The  ladies  of  die  court 
salutfc\l  me,  as  the  Preserver  of  my  coun- 
try— the  Prince  himself  invited  me  to  bin  , 
table — and  I  was  honoured  with  illu- 
minations wherever  1  went.  This  dream 
lasted  tijl  I  had  taken  my  seat  in  the 
chapel,  when  1  dreamt  that  I  was  a  po- 
pular preacher,  -and  was  so  much  ad- 
mired, that  the  gentry  came  in  their 
carriages  to  hear  me,  from  all  quarters. 
I  soon  captivated  the  heart  of  a  young 
lady  who  often  attended   my  church. 
'I'his  dream  employed  me  till  the  sermon 
began,  when  I  fell  comfortably  asleep, 
and  forgot  all  my  dreaming,  till  the 
elegant  whisper  at  the  close  of  the  dis- 
course, roused  me  again,  and  I  set  orf 
towards  home.    1  soon  came  in  sight  of 
the  'squire's  mansio]i,  and  dreamt  that  I 
had  found  a  charming  piece  of  ground, 
was  building  a   house  on  it,  order- 
ing a  carriage,  liiring  servants,  court- 
I'tiB.  I8oo.-_x>.  IL  Vol.  I. 


ing  a  very  handsome  young  lady,  etc. 

AVhen  1  reached  home  amid  these  re- 
veries, the  dinner  was  ready — at  least  all 
that  the  good  old  woman  could  find  in 
the  large  vacuity  of  an  old  fashioned 
cupboard- — had  been  carefully  })repared 
for  me.  I  sat  down  and  dreamt,  that  I 
was  the  most  voluptuous  man  in  the 
village — that  I  was  scolding  my  cook 
for  not  dressing  my  food  with  sufficient 
elegance — when  the  dream  changed  of  it- 
self 1  cannot  tell  how;  and  I  found  myself 
about  to  be  married  to  Dolly,  the  servant 
at  the  adjoining  public  house.  I  dreamt 
that  I  was  the  son  of  a  baronet,  and  that 
I  had  just  discovered  it.  My  father 
was  dead,  and  had  left  me  the  whole  of 
his  titles  and  property;  and  I  was  busy 
regaling  my  companions  at  the  King's 
Head. 

AVhile  this  dream  operated  1  had 
gone  into  the  garden,  where  I  had  a  full 
view  of  a  large  cotton  manufactory.  I 
presently  found  myself  dreaming,  that 
I  was  a  rich  manufacturer — that  I  kept 
a  number  of  hands  in  constant  employ, 
\vho  brought  me  in  large  gains,  and  left 
me  nothing  to  do,  but  to  ride  down  to  the 
Mill  in  my  gig,  and  find  fault  with  the 
workmen.  1  was  busy  among  some 
new  improvements  in  the  mill,  when  my 
shoemaker  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder, 
and  reminded  me  that  this  was  the 
seventeenth  time  that  he  had  asked  me 
to  pay  him  for  soling  my  shoes.  This 
brought  to  my  mind  the  many  idle  days 
I  had  spent  in  dreaming  of  honours 
which  1  could  never  reach,  and  of 
wealth  which  I  could  never  acquire. 
I  therefore  withdrew  into  my  room  and 
sketched  out  the  above  account  of  this 
my  fatal  propensity.  I  hope  that  you 
wdl  be  kind  enough  to  point  out  some 
means  of  overcoming  this  pernicious 
habit,  and  thus  restore  me  to  a  more  ra- 
tional way  of  thinking  and  acting. 

DrUlAMhn  WAKEFUL. 

A  mind  in  the  state  of  poor  Dreamer's^ 
may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  a  gar- 
den overrun  with  weeds.  The  ground 
is  encumbered  and  the  soil  exhausted 
for  the  protluction  of  a  crop,  which  is 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  gathering. 

This  enervating  habit  might  be  most 
easily  cured  by  directing  and  constrain- 
ing the  attention  to  some  particular 
branch  of  useful  learning.  A  mind  ac- 
customed to  feast  on  those  sweets  which 
science  and  literature  keep  in  store  for 
their  votaries,  would  tu^n  with  disgust 
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from  the  worse  than  trifling  amusement  |  in  Mr.  Dreamer's  circumstances,  nothing 
of  day  dreaming.    Perhaps  to  any  one  '  could  be  so  ehgible  as  the  mathematics. 
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To  t\)t  iilittor  of  tf)c  ?ion.6"tralciHasa;tnc. 

TAGAXS. 

Though  of  late  years,  ^'^many  have 
run  too  and  fro,  and  knowledge  has 
been  increased/'  yet  it  seems  that  a- 
bove  half  the  present  population  of  the 
world  remains  Idolaters.  Of  these,  the 
Chinese,  and  Hindoos  appear  most  re- 
markable. Is  it  not  astonishing  that  the 
Grand  La:^ia  of  Thibet,  is,  in  this  day, 
held  in  boundless  veneration,  by  betwixt 
two  and  three  hundred  millions  of  peo- 
ple? The  Zerif  of  Mecca,  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
in  the  Zenith  of  all  their  glory,  were  never 
to  be  compared  to  this  sovereign  Pontiff, 
who  reigns  over  Tartary,  India,  Japan, 
China,  etc.  He  is  surrounded  by  20,000 
lamas,  or  priests,  who  receive  the  unal- 
terable decrees  of  the  Grand  Lama,  and 
communicate  them  to  others.  ^V^hen  he 
condescends  to  be  seen,  it  is  at  the  fiu- 
ther  end  of  a  superb  hall  of  his  palac?, 
by  the  light  of  lamp.s,  and  he  sits  cross- 
legged,  covered  witli  gold  and  precious 
stones.  He  never  speaks  to  Kings,  but 
sometimes  permits  them  to  prostrate 
themselves  at  his  feet.  Even  the  Em- 
peror of  C'liina  acknowledges  him  as 
supreme.  This  Pontiff  dwells  in  awful 
solitude,  as  if  to  represent  the  tranquil- 
lity of  tlie  Divine  Being,  with  whom  rhe 
peopl:^  s'lppose  he  has  communication. 

The  Hindoos  aclcnowledge  one  eternal 
and  omnipotent  Being.  They  seem  to 
consider  Vcr.shnit,  and  Seem,  as  subordi- 
nate deities;  the  former  a  jveserviug-, 
and  the  latter  a  destroiiino-  power.  The 
Hindoos  pray  thrice  a  day,  turning  to- 
wards the  east.  They  wash  before  meals, 
and  prefer  running  water.  They  vene- 
rate fire,  Avhich,  when  used  in  consuming 
their  sacrifices,  or  in  celebrating  their 
marriages,  must  be  produced  by  the  fric- 
tion of  two  pieces  of  wood,  of  a  particular 
kind.  Some  of  their  devotees  are  only 
allowed  to  eat  once  a  day,  and  then  spa- 
ringly, of  rice  or  other  vegetables.  They 
must  meditate  in  their  sacred  writings, 
but  not  argi^  about  thera.    Hunger  or 


cold,  they  must  not  regard;  but  look  for- 
ward with  desire  to  the  separation  of  tlie 
soul  from  the  body.  Some  subject  them- 
selves to  extravagant  penances, — such  as 
keeping  their  arms  constantly  over  their 
heads,  till  completely  withered.  Some 
chain  themselves  to  trees,  which  they 
never  quit.  Others  never  lie  down,  but 
sleep  leaning  against  a  tree. 

In  former  times,  the  priests  performed 
their  rites  in  subterraneous  apartments, 
adriiirably  contrived,  and  ornamented 
Avith  hieroglyphic  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture. Here  they  tried  the  qualifications 
and  merits  of  their  kings,  princes,  and 
statesmen.  They  were  instructed  to  look 
up  to  hero-gods,  and  semi-gods,  as  go- 
vernors of  different  parts  of  nature, — as 
guardians  of  the  human  race;  in  short, 
as  gods  near  at  hand,  ready  to  bless  the 
virtuous.  Their  honours  were  displayed 
with  all  the  splendour  the  sacerdotal  col- 
lege could  devise.  The  sudden  glare  of 
mimic  light,  the  melting  music,  the  cr- 
tificial  thunders,  the  vehicles  of  flame, 
the  effigies  of  heroes  adorned  with  crowns 
of  laurel,  the  fragrant  odours  and  aro- 
matic gales  which  breathed  from  every 
quarter,  filled  the  imagination  of  the  as- 
tonished votaries  with  pictures  at  once 
tremendous  and  transporting.  Some- 
times horrible  spectres  were  seen  and 
strange criesheard.  Light  succeeded  dark- 
ness; and  again  the  blackest  darkness,  the 
most  glaring  light.  Then  appeared  open 
plains,  Avaving  groves,  dances  and  choruses. 

Though  the  pagans  generally  appear- 
ed to  worship  the  earth  that  nourished 
them, — the  air  that  refreshed  them, — 
the  sun  that  enlightened  them, — the  fire 
that  warmed  them, — and  the  heroes  who 
fought  for  them;  yet  the  best  writers 
conclude  tliat  the  whole  pagan  world 
believed  in  but  one,  or  at  most  two,  self 
EXISTENT  Gons.  The  inferior  divini- 
ties tliey  considered  as  the  offspring 
of  the  former.  The  Aoilgar  pagan,  no 
doubt,  considered  each  divinity  as  su- 
preme within  its  own  province,  but  the 
more  intelligent  seem  to  have  only  paid 
the  inferior  gods  that  kind  of  devotion, 
which  many  "christians"  now  give  te 
departed  saints,  etc. 
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But  of  all  countries,  ancient  Eg)i)t 
has  most  astonished  the  writers  on  hea- 
then niytholojiy.  It  is  said,  they  had 
666  different  kinds  of  sacrifices.  They 
not  only  worshipped  birds  and  beasts, 
of  various  sorts,  but  even  vegetables.* 
'Vrhat  can  be  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
such  idolatrous  practices?  Perhaps  the 
only  key  that  vv'e  can  find  to  open  these 
mysteries,  is  to  be  found  in  Mioses. 
The  ceremonies  observed  by  the  He- 
brews, we  know  were  representative  of 
the  Messiah.  The  fir.stling:s  of  theh 
hve  stock,  and  the  first-fruits  of  their 
fields,  were  devoted  to  the  divine  ser- 
vice. Now  as  all  nations  sprung  from 
Noah,  a  true  worshipper,t  is  it  not  prob- 
able that  even  those  who  left  that  insti- 
tuted worship,  would  retain  some  of  the 
rites.^  They  ran  away  with  the  shell, 
but  the  kernel  was  gone.  They  stole 
the  body,  but  the  spirit  was  fled.  The 
Egyptians,  knowing  the  firstlings  of  ani- 
mals were  selected  by  the  Jews  for  their 
sacrifices,  might  easily  suppose  tliat  in 
nourishing  and  venerating  such  animals, 
they  were  performing  an  acceptable  ser- 
vice to  the  Deity.  Thus  every  man 
might  have  his  household  god. '  The 
rich  would  of  course  procure  an  expen- 
sive god — perhaps  the  firstling  of  a  first- 
ling, or  the  first  male  calf,  of  a  young 
bull,  which  was  the  principal  god  in 
Egypt.  The  poor  might  obtain  first- 
lings of  species  cheap  and  common. 


*  Some  have  supposed  that  the  reason  whv 
the  learned  Eg^  piians  w  orshipped  an  Onion, 
was  because  on  cutting  it  up,  you  wil]  find  it 
consists  of  seven  different  spheres,  one  within 
auoiher,  in  the  way  that  the  ancients  under- 
stood the  seven  spheres  in  this  --ystem  ;  and 
it  was  therefore  a  proper  emblem  of  the  solar 
sy-lcm. 

t  When  Noah  planted  a  vineyard,  and  took 
of  the  fruit,  some  learned  Hebraists  sav,  it 
was  not  to  excess,  but  that  he  was  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  Higli  Priest,  officiating  in  the  1  aber- 
nacle,  and  pouring  out  wine,  when  Ham,  (not 
crediting  1  he  promise  of  the  Messiah)  drew 
aside  the  veil  or  curtain.  Shem  and  Japhet, 
shocked  wiih  his  profanity,  and  knowing  that 
no  one  hut  thePriest  could  Ie;:ally  look  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  went  backward^to  restore  the 
veil  to  its  place,  when  Noah  turning,  pro- 
nounced a  prophetic  curse  upon  the  descen- 
dents  of  Ham — that  tliey  should  be  servants 
of  servants  to  their  brethern, — which  was  ful- 
filled when  the  Canaanites  became  servants  to 
the  Israelites,  who  themselves  had  been  ser- 
-uiUs  to  ihc  Egyptians. 
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Even  the  beggar,  upon  this  h}-pothesis, 
might  get  a  god  for  nothing,  and  carry 
it  in  his  basket!  But  alas,  poor  pagans! 
In  one  night  all  their  gods  were  slain! 
Not  one  dwelhng,  where  there  was  not 
one  dead,  and  by  an  invisible  hand  too! 
But  of  the  firstlings  of  the  Jews  not  one 
v.-as  dead!  AWll  might  the  Royal 
Psahnist  sa.y/' And  sivntc  all  thefirst-hom 
in  Egypt,  the  chief  of  their  strength  in 
the  taberudcles  of  Hani,"  the  father  of 
idolatry.  Is  it  possible  that  the  men 
v.dio  built  the  pyramids — die  men  who 
have  left  such  wonderful m.omuments  of 

arcliitecture  of    painting  of  tlieir 

knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences — of 
astronomy — should  be  such  fools  as  to 
worship  a  frog,  or  a  snake?  The  fact 
seems  to  be,  they  had  lost  the  knowledge 
of  the  only  true  God,  and  they  knew  not 
what  to  v.  orship.  They  endeavoured  to 
copy,  perhaps,  many  tilings  which  they 
had  heard  were  in  the  Ritual  of  the 
Jews,  but  knevr  not  the  meaning.  At 
least  the  leading  events  of  their  history 
could  be  no  secret  to  them.  No  species 
of  idolatry  appears  to  be  more  ancient, 
than  the  worship  of  the  serpent.  Now 
surely  this  could  not  arise  from  its 
usefulness,  nor  from  its  heautji.  Indeed 
there  are  not  many  animals  more  detest- 
ed than  it  is.  But  the  history  of  the 
serpent  in  paradise,  might  lead  men  in 
after  ages  to  place  the  figure  of  it  in  their 
temples,  till  at  length  it  became  an  ob- 
ject of  adoration.  And  when  they  heard 
the  fame  of  the  Brazen  serpent  set  up  in 
the  wilderness,  they  might  suppose  it 
possessed  of  a  virtue  above  every  other 
creattire.  Even  the  Jews  themselves, 
in  about  800  years,  became  idolaters,  and 
adored  tlie  same  brazen  serpent.  It  is 
asserted  by  some,  that  the  command  not 
to  have  a,  familiar  spirit,  means,  not  to 
have  a  serpent. 

We  must  remember,  that  the  sons  of 
Abraham  by  Keturah,  went  into  the 
east,  and  indeed,  some  late  learned  vrri- 
ters  assert  that  the  Brahmans,  (Hin- 
doo Priests,)  took  their  name  from  that 
celebrated  prince.  Many  ages  after- 
wards, the  ten  Tribes  of  the  Jews  were 
dispersed,  and  lost,  or  incorporated  with 
the  eastern  nations.  Is  it  Ukely  that 
they  would  entirely  forget  the  rehgious 
ordmances  observed  by  their  forefathers? 
The  Persians,  the  descendents  of  Shem, 
have  been  accused  of  worshipping  Fire, 
but  probably  Avithout  sufficient  cause. 
.  They  might  distinguish  it;  in  their  tern- 
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p^es,  in  allusion  to  the  sacred  fire,  kept 
burninp;  before  the  altar  in  the  temple 
of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  pillar  of  fire, 
which  preceded  them  through  the  wil- 
derness. For  the  same  reason,  the  ora- 
cles of  the  heathen  priests,  in  their  se- 
cret chambers,  might  be  an  hnitation  of 
the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  appointment  of  the  (irand  Lama, 
may  also  have  been  intended  as  a  resem- 
blance of  Melchisedek.  in  whom  the  re- 
peal and  sacerdotal  offices  were  united, 
as  typical  of  IIi.aj,  whose  priesthood  and 
kingdom  will  have  no  end. 

A  learned  author,  now  living,  has  ob- 
served, that  the  subordinate  gods,  in 
their  origin,  were  only  men  who  had 
the  government,  or  management  of  the 
different  departments  of  tlie  state.  'I'hus 
our  Seci'dant  at  war,  would  be  called 
^Jaus;  our  first  lord  of  the  admiraJtji, 
Nkptune;  ovr  president  of  the  medical 
volleoT,  AroLi  o;  etc.  And  in  this  way 
Si'fitrn,  has  been  considered  as  denoting 
Noah;  Apollo  and  Herctdes,  as  Jos- 
iu  a:  Bacchus,  as  Moses;  Mercurii,  as 
Aaron;,  etc.  3Iuch  has  been  written 
respecting  Joseph,  tb^  Prime  ^Minister 
over  tlie  Egyptians  and  High  Priest  over 
the  Ifebrcws.  Having  preserved  the 
lives  of  tlie  whole  nation  from  death,  on 
account  of  the  seven  years'  famine,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  he  was  deified 
by  the  J'^gyptians  after  his  death.  Their 
idol  Aris,  in  the  fonnof  aco^r,  the  most 
useful  of  all  animals,  and  in  reference  to 
the  seven  fat  and  lean  kine,  was  intend- 
ed, it  is  imagined,  to  represent  Joskimi. 
Their  idol  Skrapis,  it  is  also  contend- 
ed, had  the  same  application,  denoting, 
that  he  was  primate  of  Egypt,  and  this 
hna.ge,  having  a  bushel  on  its  head,  re- 
minded them  of  Joseph  having  saved 
the  country  by  providing  corn.  Dr. 
('larke  has  lately  revived  the  idea,  in  his 
Travels  through  Africa,  that  the  great 
I'yramid  was  built  as  a  momuneiit  to 
liis  memory,  and  that  his  embalmed  bo- 
dy might  be  kept  there  in  safety.  Vet  the 
*?ew:^,  in  tliat  memorable  night  when 
they  escaped  from  that  land,  knowing, 
by  some  means,  the  private  avenue,  by 
which  there  was  access  to  the  wonderful 
apartment  in  the  centre  of  that  tremen- 
dous structure,  succeeded  in  stealing 
.Toseph's  bones  from  the  sarcophagus, 
sdll  remaining  in  that  room,  but  now 
without  a  lid. 

There  is  one  thing  in  the  modern 
discoveries  respecting  eastern  Paganifcin, 


which  I  have  often  thought  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance;  and  that  is, 
the  appearance  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
'I'rinity.      'J'his  surely  is  a  doctrine, 

which  no  man  could  ever  invent  an 

opinion,  which  could  never  be  derived 
from  mere  reason.  And  if  so,  it  must 
have  been  obtained  by  revelation.  The 
books  of  the  Chinese  speak  of  three  ap- 
pearances of  Foe;  the  first,  Nati-ino-o- 
nti-foe-fi,  who  presided  over  the  state  of 
things  that  preceded  the  present  heaven 
and  earth.  The  second,  Nati-ino-ahe- 
kia-meu-ni-wen-fo,  the  lord  of  religion 
during  the  present  state  of  things.  The 
third,  Nan-m<>-mi~le~ts;in-fo,  Avho  shall 
appear  in  the  state  of  things,  which  will 
succeed  the  present. 

Among  the  Chinese  characters,  (says 
.AI.  ({rosier, )  there  is  the  following  /\. 
According  to  the  Chinesebook  Choe-oueiiy 
it  denotes  three  united  in  one.  It  derives 
it  from  the  characters (to  penetrate,) 
and  ye,  one;  Avhence  it  concludes  that 
A  means  tln-ee  united,  penetrated  or  in- 
corporated into  one.  Another  book  de- 
scribes A,  as  signifying  union,  har- 
mony, the  chief  good  of  men,  of  heaven, 
and  of  earth ;  the  union  of  three  tsai, 
(powers,  principles,  or  intelligences;)  for 
united,  they  direct,  create,  and  nourish 
together.    The  imago  ~-  (three  united 

in  one  figure,)  is  not  so  obscure  in  itself. 

AVlien  Confucius,  a  little  before  his 
death,  foretold  that  in  the  west,  the  Hoh/ 
one  should  appear,  he  surely  must  have 
obtained  that  opinion  froin  the  Jews,  or 
their  sacred  writings.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  lately  maintained,  that  the  Chinese 
book  containing  the  religion  of  Foe,  has 
some  things  in  it,  which  correspond  re- 
markably with  the  five  books  of  Moses. 
'J'he  Hebrews  held  the  name  Jehovah  in 
such  reverence,  that  they  would  not  pro- 
nounce it.  'J'his  word  is  so  peculiarly 
expressive  of  the  Divine  character^  that 
no  other  Avord  can  explain  the  same 
meaning,  and  of  c(turse  this  title  was  ne- 
ver given  to  any  idol.  It  signifies  future, 
present,  and  past.  Je,  future;  ho,  pre- 
sent; rah,  past.  It  is  reported  there  is 
a  famous  inscription  on  the  gates  of  the 
temple  of  Neith  lo  this  effect:  '^'I  am 
what(.'ver  is,  whatever  shall  be,  and  what- 
ever hath  been.  ]My  veil  no  man  hath 
removed.  The  ofts))ring  which  1  brought 
forth  was  the  sun." 

To  conclude,  (for  it  is  high  time,)  I 
hope^  Sir_,  you  v/ill  permit  me  to  say.. 
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that  the  very  idolatries  of  the  pagan 
world,  added'  to  the  present  situation  of 
the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
niixinp;  ^nong  all  nations,  and  yet  re- 
maining separate,  ARE  SUCH  EXTERNAL 

evidexces  of  the  truth  of  the 
Mosaic  Revelatiox,    as  all  the 

IXFIDELS  IN  the  LAND  CAN  NEVER 
OVERTURN. 

SOLWIN. 

fTo  be  continued. J 

THE  POET  MOORE. 
Co  tl)c  J^itor  of  tt)c  aonstJalc  fHasaimc. 

"  Some  achieve  censure,  and  some  hate 
oeasure  thrust  -upon  themJ" 

Sir, 

I  am  a  plain  man.  I  was  born  and 
educated  among  the  mountains  of  ^^est- 
morland.  I  occupy  the  principal  part  of 
my  time  in  tlie  cultivation  of  my  small 
paternal  estate.  This  habitual  atten- 
tion to  domestic  economy,  has  happily 
kept  me  aloof  from  the  stonns  of  politi- 
cal distractions,  which,  though  they  may 
iTfiore  particularly  direct  their  blasts  a- 
gainst  the  palaces  of  the  great,  do  not 
leave  untouched  the  humble  thatch  of 
the  peasant's  cottage. 

I  frequently  amuse  myself  hy  smiling, 
through  the  spectacles  of  the  puhlic 
journals,  at  the  literary  squabbles  of  ri- 
val authors,  or  the  exaltations  and  de- 
pressions of  contemporary  geniuses. 

In  order  to  supply  leisure  va- 
riety, and  give  a  charm  even  to  the 
bleakness  of  our  -w-inter  evenings,  1 
have  frequently  consmned  a  few  hours 
and  a  few  inches  of  candle,  over  the 
pages  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. — 
\  ])ubHcation  which  has  generally  pleas- 
ed mc,  and  to  which  on  that  account, 
according  to  our  comitry's  custom,  I 
heartily  wished  success.  On  the  receipt 
of  the  last  number,  I  as  usual  sat  down 
to  my  literary  feast.  The  first  article 
which  presented  itself  to  my  notice,  was, 
what  tlui)  term  critirAsins  on  Moore  the 

Poet!  But  judge.  Sir,  my  sm-prise, 

when — instead  of  tliat  cool  dispassionate 
mode  of  argument,  which  ought  to  cha- 
racterize the  coisductors  of  all  periodical 
works,  and  which  I  had  still  imagined  to 
constitute  the  very  essence  of  criticism — I 
found  no  less  than  four  pages  of  what 
vi-cpoor,  simple,  north-country  folks^  call 
h'ack^uard! 


I  had  often  been  delighted  with  listen- 
ing to  the  strains  of  the  sweet  bard  of 
Erin:  but  1  had  not,  I  confess,  ever  in- 
quired into  his  private  character;  not 
conceiving  that  the  result  of  such  in- 
quiry could  either  diminish,  or  add  to, 
the  lustre  of  his  poetical  talents. 

In  London  they  probably  understand 
the  nature  of  all  moral  and  theological 
subjects  much  better  than  we  do  in  the 
country.  According  to  the  simphcity 
of  our  sequestered  vales,  I  had  always 
entertained  an  opinion,  that  a  fidelity 
between  the  sexes,  stronger  than  the 
love  of  life,  was  the  best  preservative  of 
chastity  and  virtue.  I  have  found  this 
fidehty  powerfully  and  practically  incul- 
cated by  my  favourite  author.  He  de- 
scribes one  young  woman  so  faithful  to 
her  vows — vows  which  had  been  extorti 
ed  from  her  by  fraud  and  artifice — 
that  she  preferred  misery  and  death  to 
a  dishonom'able  union  with  a  man  whom 
she  dearly  loved — the  man  of  her  earli- 
est choice.  Another,  who  voluntarily 
sacrificed  her  life  for  the  ineffiible  plea- 
sure of  soothing  the  last  moments  of  her 
dying  lover.  And  a  third,  who  braved 
every  danger  in  order  to  accompany  the 
object  of  her  attachment;  and  who  could 
not  survive  the  loss  of  her  betrothed 
love.  Think,  Sir,  what  must  have  been 
my  astonishment,  after  reading  such  les- 
sons as  these,  to  be  told  by  this  self-in- 
stituted oracle  of  rnoral  truth,  that  ^Mooi"© 
was  "a.  reckless  sensualist  in  poetry" — 
that  he  was  guilty  of  the  '"worship  of 
obscenity" — '"willing  to  count  all  thingg 
lost  if  he  may  win  the  demon  of  impu- 
rity, and  be  found  in  him."  This  can- 
did critic  (for  such  he  calls  himself)  tells 
us,  that  he  can  find  nothing  in  Moore's 

writings  but  "lust  lust  lust."  

In  another  place  this  great  defender  of 
purity  and  truth,  says,  "I  hesitate  not 
to  say  that  Moore  is  a  writer  whose  im- 
purity is  the  most  wilful,  deliberate,  and 
persevering,  that  ever  insulted  heaven 
and  contaminated  society." 

I  had  heard  of  Ovid,  Rochester,  Paine, 
^^oltaire,  Goethe,  and  the  whole  school 
of  German,  French,  and  Enghsh  Liber- 
tines— but  I  find  that  these  were  no- 
thing to  the  Poet  Moore! 

Before  I  read  the  candid  criticisms  m 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  I  had  view- 
ed the  story  of  "  Paratlise  and  the  Peri" 
as  almost  approaching  to  a  divine  Poem 
There  was  something  in  it  so  congenial 
to  my  feelings — so  agreeable  to  my  long 
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cherished  prejudices,  in  favour  of  sincere 
repentance,  that  I  read  it  again  and  again 
"with  additional  delight.  When  Moore 
told  us,  that  though  heaven  looked  upon 
honour  and  love  with  complaisance,  the 
genuine  tear  of  a  repentant  sin- 
ner was  alone  the  truly  acceptable 
gift — the  only  offering  that  could  re- 
move the  ^^chrystal  bar"  of  heaven's 

gate  it  appeared  so  like  truth  that 

I  drank  the  dear  delicious  /flZ^cZ/ooo'^  nor 
suspected  the  deceit. 

How  sorry  I  am  now  to  learn  another 
story!  This  great  London  critic  now 
informs  me,  that  IVIoore's  poetry  *'is  all 
infection  and  death — death  not.  mortal 
only."  He  charges  our  poet  too  with 
the  horrid  crimes  of  "serving  the  Devil 
for  nought"  and  of  '^^unrepented  infide- 
lity." Yet,  with  genej^ons  candour,  he 
adds,  "they  may  perhaps  be  forgiven." 

1  shall  make  no  observations  on  the 
repeated  parodies  which  this  religious 
writer  makes  on  the  sacred  scriptures. — 
It  cannot  be  impious  so  to  do,  because 
he  charges  the  author  of  Lalla  Rookh 
with  impiety,  and  I  dare  not  suppose 
that  the  writer  would  be  guilty  of  the 
very  crime  which  he  condemns  in  ano- 
ther. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  you 
that  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  terms 

all  the  above  quotations,  criticisms:  

you  and  your  readers,  and  indeed  the 
public  perhaps,  may  find  some  other 
name  for  them. 

1  shall  conclude  this  already  too  long 
letter,  with  a  few  lines  from  Moore's 
Veiled  Prophet.  They  are  lines  which  1 
once  thought  had  scarcely  their  equal  in 
the  language. 

Zc'lico  is  informed  that  Azim  is  dead  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  slie  loses  her 
reason,  and  during  her  delirium  Mokan- 
na  causes  her  to  marry  him,  under  the 
promise  of  restoring  her  to  the  arms  of 
her  lover  after  death  in  paradise.  He 
takes  her  down  into  a  vault,  among  dead 
bodies,  and  makes  her  swear  to  be  his  in 

life  and  death.  After  this,  ii^eeting 

with  Azim,  she  is  incUned  to  go  v/ith 
him;  when  Mokanna,  who  overhears 
them,  cries,  "Thy  oath!  thy  oath!" — 
On  hearing  which,  she  exclaims: — 

"'Tis  he,  and  I  am  his— all,  all  is  o'er — 
Go — fly  this  instant,  or  thou'rt  ruined  too — 
My  oath,  my  oath,  oh  God!  lis  all  too  true, 
True  as  the  worm  in  this  cold  breast  it  is, — 
I  am  Mokan.na's  bride — his,  Azim,  his — 
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The  dead  stood  round  us  while  1  spoke  that 
vow, 

Their  blue  lips  echoed  it — I  hear  them  now  ! 
I'lieir  eyes  glared  on  me  while  1  pledged  that 
howl, 

Twas  burning  blood — I  feel  it  in  ray  soul  I 
And  the  veiled  bridegroom — hist,  I've  heard 
to  nighl — 

What  angels  know  not  of— so  foui  a  sight, 
So  horrible— oh  !  never  mayst  thou  see 
VVliat  there  lies  hid  from  all  but  liell  and  me  f 
But  I  must  lience — off,  olf — 1  am  not  thine, 
]\  or  heaven's,  nor  love's,  nor  auglit  that  is 
divine. 

Hold  me  not — ha! — ihinkst  thou  the  fiends 
that  sever 

Hearts,  cannot  sunder  hands?    Thus,  then — 
for  ever !"' 

Those  of  your  readers  who  wish  to 
see  an  account  of  ]\Ioore,  in  which  al- 
most every  charge  made  in  the  criticisms 
above  alluded  to,  is  contradicted,  may 
refer  to  Vol.  ix.  page  510  of  the  Ne\ir 
Monthly  Magazine. 

cincinnatus. 
Appleby,  January  10, 1820. 

PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

A  TRUE  TALE. 

Count  Tottleben,  so  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  Germany  for  his  numerous 
adventures,  and  the  strange  vicissitudes 
of  his  fortune,  was  once  on  a  journey 
from  Warsaw  to  Petersburgh.  Travel- 
ling in  a  light,  open  chaise,  accompanied 
by  a  single  servant,  he  was  one  day  over- 
taken by  a  violent  storm,  in  the  province 
of  Livonia,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from 
the  town  where  he  had  intended  to  pass 
the  night.  The  season  was  cold,  the  eve- 
ning advanced,  and  he  was  himself  wet 
to  the  skin;  the  rain  contributed  to  ren- 
der it  still  darker.  A  decent  pubhc  house, 
that  stood  detached  by  the  road  side, 
very  opportunely  presented  itself  to  our 
traveller.  He  alighted  and  entered,  re- 
solving to  set  out  early  next  morning. 

The  people  of  the  house  seemed  very 
attentive  and  obliging.  He  was  shewn 
into  a  room  above  stairs  that  was  clean  and 
neat,  was  promised  a  good  supper — in 
short,  Tottleben  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  accommodations.  Ac- 
customed from  his  youth  to  a  wandering 
life,  he  used  when  in  houses  of  public  en- 
tertainment to  pass  very  little  time  in  his 
own  apartment,  but  to  associate  with  the 
other  guests  in  the  public  room.  There 
he  entered  into  conversation  with  every 
one,  whether  a  foreigner  or  a  native,  was 
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affable  and  even  humorous,  knew  how 
to  give  and  take  a  joke;  told  stories,  and 
listened  to  those  of  others;  and  to  this 
sociable  disposition  he  joined  prepossess- 
ing manners,  and  a  figure  distinguished 
for  manly  beauty.  He  seldom  met  with 
a  man  who  was  not  pleased  with  his 
company;  and  sti-l  more  rarely  v;ith  a 
femalo  who  was  not,  at  least  secretly,  in- 
terested in  his  favour. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  adhered  to 
his  usual  custom,  and  passed  an  hour  or 
more  below  in  the  tap-room.  He  con- 
versed with  the  host,  who  had  formerly 
been  in  the  military  service,  and  with 
the  hostess,  a  young,  extremely  pretty 
wom.an,  but  now  pregnant,  and  near  her 
time.  He  offered  to  stand  god- father 
for  her  first-born  ;  jocosely  enquired  how 
her  husband  behaved;  asked  how  she 
liked  the  married  state,  and  predicted  that 
she  should  have  a  son,  or  perhaps  two  at- 
a  birth.  In  a  word  he  indulged  in  that 
kind  of  chit-chat,  which  young  females 
of  that  condition  and  under  such  circum- 
stances are  fond  of  hearing,  though  they 
pretend  that,  from  modesty,  they  cannot 
raise  their  eyes  from  the  floor. 

During  this  conversation,  a  young 
servant-maid  was  very  frequently  in  the 
tap-room.  The  Count  might  possibly 
not  have  observed  her,  but  she  had 
taken  so  much  the  more  notice  of  him. 
His  handsome  figure,  the  vivacity  of  his 
conversation,  and  even  the  foreign  uni- 
form which  he  wore,  delighted  her.  She 
could  have  listened  to  him  for  a  day  to- 
gether, but  would  have  been  still  better 
pleased  to  converse  with  him  herself.  She 
was  besides  acquainted  with  a  subject 
that  very  nearly  concerned  him;  of  which 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  soon  be 
informed,  otherwise  it  would  be  too  late. 
His  ignorance,  his  security  afflicted  her ; 
at  the  same  time  her  interference  was 
likely  to  cost  her  dear.  Nevertheless,  as 
often  as  she  looked  at  him,  she  thought 
within  herself — "No;  he  is  too  amiable!" 
At  length  she  could  refrain  no  longer, 
and  as  she  passed  him,  she  pulled  him 
by  the  coat. 

Tottleben  perceived  it.  He  looked  at 
the  girl,  and  observed  her  wink  to  him, 
but  for  what  reason  he  knew  not.  The 
girl  was  young,  and,  in  his  opinion,  not 
a  bad  figure,  there  could  be  no  hanu  in 
looking  at  her,  and  hearing  what  she  had 
to  say.  Accorchngly  when  she  had  gone 
a%vay  again,  he  withdrew,  under  the 
pretext  of  taking  a  little  fresh  air.  She 
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was  already  waiting  for  him  at  the  door 
of  the  kitchen;  she  beckoned  him  to  go 
into  the  yard;  followed  him  in  baste  and 
agitation,  and  thus  addressed  him: 

'^'^For  God's  sake.  Sir,  take  caic  of 
yourself!  You  are  not  among  such  ho- 
nest people  as  you  iuiagine.  They  kno  w 
that  you  have  money  with  you.  They 
intend  to-night  to  rob  you  not  only  of 
that  but  also  of  your  life,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  have  already  sent  for  assis- 
tance. Be  upon  your  guard;  but,  for 
God's  sake,  do  not  betray  me!  li  they 
perceive  that  1  have  given  you  warning 
it  will  cost  me  my  life,  that  I  am  sure 
of;  but  yet  I  could  not,  for  my  soul, 
suffer  such  a  brave  officer  and  so  fine  a 
gentleman  to  be  cut  off  in  his  sins." 

This  address,  as  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, made  a  deep  impression  upon 
Tottleben.  A  man  of  ordinary  under- 
standing would  immediately  have  sought 
the  means  of  escape  by  flight.  He,  though 
he  had  but  a  moment  for  reflection,  was 
instantly  convinced,  that  every  attempt 
to  fly  in  the  night,  and  in  a  country  to 
which  he  was  an  utter  stranger,  would 
be  attended  with  equal,  if  not  greater 
danger  than  he  would  incur  by  quietly 
remaining  where  he  was.  A  presence  of 
mind,  almost  incredible,  inspired  him  on 
the  spot  with  a  very  different  idea.  The 
maid  was  about  to  retire,  when  he  quick- 
ly drew  her  back  by  the  arm.  "  One 
word  more,  my  girl,"  said  he,  "  Does 
your  master  hve  on  good  terms  with  his 
wife?"  "  Yes,  on  the  best,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "Does  he  really  and  truly  love 
her? — "Almost  as  much  as  his  own  life." 
— "  Very  well!  very  well!  Now  you  may 
go.  If  1  escape,  yovTr  fortune  shall  be 
made.  If  I  die,  your  warning  shall  die 
with  me.  I  will  never  betray  you.  But 
mention  not  a  single  word  even  to  my 
servant." 

The  girl  flew  to  the  kitchen,  and  the 
Count  returned  to  the  public  room.  Not 
a  look  betrayed  him;  his  tone  and  tem- 
per were  just  the  same  as  before,  or  at 
least  so  they  appeared.  He  even  order- 
ed supper  to  be  laid  below,  and  would 
not  sit  down  to  it  except  on  condition 
that  his  kind  host  and  hostess  should 
partake  of  it  with  him.  He  concealed 
his  suspicions  beneath  the  disguise  of 
affability. 

After  supper,  he  ordered  a  servant  to 
bring  a  box  that  was  still  in  his  carriage. 
"There  is  not  much  in  it,"  said  he  to 
the  host.     "It  contains  perhaps  two 
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hundred  riibles,  that  are  to  carry  me  to 
tersburgh.  I  should  wish  good  care 
to  be  taken  of  them,  and  where  can  they 
be  safer  than  in  your  hands?  In  eight 
weeks,  when  I  return,  1  hope  it  will  be 
heavier  with  gold  than  it  is  now  with 
silver.  Then  I  shall  certainly  call  here 
again,  and  if,  as  1  hope  my  little  godson 
lias  found  his  way  into  the  world,  I  will 
bring  a  present  of  at  least  fifty  rubles 
for  him."  This  declaration  called  forth 
a  tliousand  thanks,  and  the  landlord 
promised  to  keep  the  box  all  night  under 
nis  pillow. 

lie  immediately  prepared  to  retire  to 
bed,  and  the  landlord  to  light  him  to 
his  chamber.  "Do  you  know,  Madam, 
said  Tottleben  laughing  to  the  wife, 
*'that  this  lighting  is  a  job  which  I  had 
much  rather  you  should  perform?  But 
joking  aside,  I  am  so  superstitious  as  to 
fancy  that  I  always  sleep  as  well  again 
when  a  handsome  woman  shews  me  my 
bed  as  when  a  man  attends  me." — At 
this  proposal  the  woman  looked  rather 
strange,  and  shewed  no  great  inclination 
to  perform  the  office.  The  Count  still 
ccntimiingin  his  jocular  strain,  put  the 
candle  into  her  haml,  and  took  hold  of 
her  arm,  observing,  that  she  ought  not 
to  refuse  the  futiu-e  god-father  of  her 
child  such  a  trilling  gratification;  that 
motion  after  sujjper,  was  wholesome  for 
her;  and  tliat  she  might  take  the  conju- 
gal protector  of  her  honour  along  with 
h  r.  )3y  these  and  other  representations 
of  a  similar  kind  he  at  length  prevailed 
upon  her  to  accompany  him,  followed 
bv  her  husband. 


Tottleben  himself,  as  soon  as  he  alight 
ed  from  his  carriage,  had  hung  up  upon 
a  nail,  a  double-barrelled  carbine,  full- 
charged  with  ball,  and  which  he  always 
carried  with  him  when  he  travelled.  Pie 
took  good  care  not  to  cast  a  single  look 
at  it  before  the  proper  time.  But  while 
the  woman  was  setting  the  candle  on  a 
table  by  the  window,  when  she  v;as  just 
going  to  wish  him  good  night,  he  quick- 
ly took  down  the  wea}K)n,  and  stepped 
slill  more  hastily  between  the  landlord 
and  his  wife.  In  a  voice  which  sudden- 
ly passed  from  jest  and  laughter,  to  the 
sternest  tone  of  command,  he  cried,  "No, 
my  good  woman,  we  are  not  going  to 
part  from  each  other  so  abruptly!  On 
this  chair,  at  this  table,  you  nmst  sit 
down,  and  pass  the  night  in  my  com- 
pany.   Your  chastity,  I  ^5v»'ear  to  }  ou. 


shall  run  no  risk  in  that  time  from  me. 
But  on  the  slightest  noise  at  the  door  of 
the  chand)er,  on  the  least  opposition  ou 
your  part,  or  any  other,  on  the  least  at- 
tack upon  myself,  the  three  balls  with 
which  each  of  these  barrels  is  charged 
shall  dispatch  you  and  your  child  at  once. 
This  I  swear  by  my  hope  of  salvation!" 

The  landlord  and  his  wife  would 
sooner  have  expected  the  dissolution  of 
nature  than  such  an  address.  Both  were 
silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  both  did 
all  they  could.  The  woman  piteously 
entreated  him  to  permit  her  to  go,  threa- 
tened to  swoon,  to  fall  in  labour  on  the 
spot,  nay  even  to  die;  but  in  vain.  The 
husband  was  first  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
Avhat  all  this  meant ;  he  then  had  recourse 
to  entreaties  and  protestations,  assuring 
the  (^ount  that  he  was  as  safe  in  his  house 
as  though  he  was  in  Abraham's  bosom. 
At  length,  finding  that  nothing  availed, 
he  threatened  to  repel  force  with  force, 
and  to  call  his  people  to  his  assistance. 
Tottleben's  presence  of  mind  did  not  for- 
sake him.  "I  have  no  doubt.  Sir,"  said 
he,  "that  you  have  plenty  of  people  and 
assistance  at  hand;  but  tney  are  not  so 
near  as  to  rescue  your  wife  from  death. 
If  but  a  dog  approaches,  if  but  a  hand 
is  raised  against  me,  I  will  blow  her 
brains  out.  Besides  the  two  barrels  of 
my  carbine,  I  have  here  a  pair  of  pocket 
pistols  capable  of  doing  excellent  service. 
I  may  be  overpowered,  I  confess ;  but  at 
least  three  or  four  men  shall  accompany 
me,  and  that  charming  woman  shall  go 
first  to  shew  us  the  Avay.  This  is  my 
mode  in  many  public- houses.    If  you  do 
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be  fed  and  put  to  my  carriage  very  early 
to-morrow  morning!  Now  begone  with- 
out delay.  This  chamber  is  to-night  my 
apartment." 

^'illains  commonly  lose  their  courage 
when  they  have  true  resolution  to  deal 
with:  such  was  the  case  in  the  present 
instance.  The  woman  sat  down  and  the 
man  withdrew.  In  this  extraordinary 
situation  the  remaining  couple  passed 
the  night.  Tottleben  seated  at  the  table, 
just  opposite  the  hostess,  spent  the  hours 
in  reading  and  writing  as  -well  as  he 
could.  At  the  same  time  he  kept  his 
carbine  on  his  arm,  ready  to  fire,  at  the 
least  noise  that  was  made  in  the  house. 
The  poor  woman  immediately  trembled 
like  a  criminal  at  the  bar,  intrcating  him 
not  to  be  too  hasty,  and  assuring  liim 
that  nothing  would  liappeTi  to  him.  In 
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fact,  (luring  the  whole  night  not  a  foot 
M  as  heard  approaching  the  chainber  of 
the  Count. 

At  the  break  of  day  came  Tottleben's 
servant:  before  he  v.'as  halfway  up  stairs 
he  called  out  to  let  his  master  know  who 
it  was.  He  brought  the  box  committed 
the  preceding  evening  to  the  custody  of 
the  landlord,  the  Count's  breakfast,  and 
a  bill  with  very  moderate  charges.  1'he 
(.'ount  presented  his  fair  companion  the 
lirst  cup  of  coffee,  and  after  she  had 
drunk  it,  he  took  the  rest  quite  at  his 
ease.  A\i[ien  he  was  informed  that  every 
thing  was  ready  for  his  departure,  he 
thanked  the  hostess  for  her  good  com- 
pany, and  begged  her  to  favour  him 
with  it  to  his  carriage.  He  then  con- 
ducted her  down  stairs  as  politely  as 
though  she  were  the  first  lady  of  the 
court.  At  the  house-door  he'  stopped 
and  inquired  for  the  servant-maid,  whom 
he  had  seen  the  day  before,  and  whom 
he  accurately  described.  She  advanced 
trembling  from  a  corner.  All  the  sus- 
picions of  the  landlord  had  already  fallen 
upon  her;  already  had  he  (as  she  after- 
wards related)  promised,  with  the  most 
tremendous  imprecations,  to  give  her  a 
suitable  reward,  as  soon  as  the  stranger 
was  gon6.  "When  Tottleben  saw  her  by 
day-light  and  looked  at  her  more  nar- 
rowly, he  observed  that  she  was  a  de- 
hcate,  elegant  girl.  He  threw  her  a  full 
purse.  "Take  that,"  said  he,  "and  if 
you  are  determined  to  stay  here,  buy  a 
husband  with  it.  But  if  you  are  afraid 
to  remain  with  your  master,  come  along 
with  me;  I  will  answer  for  your  success, 
and  I  swear  that  I  Avill  provide  for  you 
as  long  as  you  hve."  The  girl  sprung 
into  the  carriage,  leaWng  behind  every 
tiling  she  possessed,  which  probably,  in- 
deed, was  of  no  great  value.  The  Count 
took  leave  of  his  fair  hostess,  begging  her 
not  to  forget  that  he  was  to  be  god-father. 
He  requested  a  kiss  at  parting,  and  then 
Gontinucd  liis  journey. 

He  was  afterwards  informed  by  his 
servant,  who  had  slept  in  the  p'ubHc 
room,  that,  about  midnigiu,  three  ro- 
bust fellows  softly  entered  the  house, 
went  into  another  room,  and,  after  a  long 
conversation  with  the  landlord,  sneaked 
away  again.  The  girl  \vho  had  been 
almost  a  year  in  the  house  related  that 
during  this  time,  two  strangers  who  had 
put  up  there  had  disappeared  she  knew 
iiot  how. 

At  the  next  town  the  Count  acquaint- 
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ed  the  magistrates  with  the  whole  affaii'. 
Soldiers  were  immediately  dispatched, 
but  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  find 
either  the  host  or  hostess.  At  the  same 
place  Tottleben  provided  his  female  de- 
liverer with  more  decent  apparel:  she 
continued  his  companion  to  Peters- 
burgh.  At  length,  wlien  the  seven  years' 
war  called  him  into  the  field,  he  marri- 
ed her,  and  settled  upon  her  a  consider- 
able sum. 

"BEWARE  OF  THE  TRUNK!" 

OR  HOAV  TO  TAME  A  HUSBAXD. 

A  TRADESMAX  wlio  livcd  in  a  village 
near  St.  Albans,  had  been  twice  marri- 
ed, and  ill-treated  his  wives  so  as  to  cause 
their  death.  He  sought  a  third,  but  as 
his  brutality  was  well  known  in  the 
place  where  he  dwelt,  he  was  obliged  to 
go  fifty  miles  off  for  a  wife. 

He  obtained  one,  and  after  he  brought 
her  home,  all  the  neighbours  came  to 
visit  her,  and  acquaint  her  in  what  man- 
ner her  husband  used  to  treat  his  former 
wives.  This  somewhat  surjirised  her, 
but  she  resolved  to  wait  patiently  till 
her  lord  and  master  might  take  it  into 
his  head  to  beat  her.  She  did  not  wait 
long,  for  her  husbaud  was  a  terrible 
fellow. 

One  morning  he  waited  on  his  lady 
with  a  cudgel,  and  was  preparing  him- 
self to  make  use  of  it.  "Stop,"  said  she, 
"  I  fancy  that  the  right  Aviiich  you  now 
pretend  to  have  over  me  is  not  mentioned 
in  our  marriage-contract;  and  I  declare 
to  your  worship  you  shall  not  exercise 
it."  Such  a  distinct  speech  disconcert- 
ed the  husband  so  much,  that  he  laid 
down  his  cudgel,  and  only  began  to 
scold  her.  "Get  out  of  my  house,"  said 
he,  "and  let  us  share  our  goods."  "Rea- 
dily," said  she,  "I  am  willing  to  leave 
you;"  and  each  began  to  set  aside  the 
moveables.  The  lady  loosens  the  win- 
dow curtains,  and  the  gentleman  uidocks 
an  enormous  trunk  in  order  to  fill  it 
with  his  property,  but  as  he  was  leaning 
over  to  place  some  articles  at  the  bottom, 
she  tripped  up  his  heels,  pushed  him  in 
and  locked  the  lid. 

Never  man  was  in  a  greater  passion 
than  our  man;  he  threatened  to  kill  her, 
and  made  more  noise  than  a  wild-boar 
caught  in  a  trap.  She  answered  him 
very  quietly:  "  My  dear  friend,  pray 
be  calm,  your  passion  may  mjure  your 
health;  refresh  youi'self  a  little  in  this 
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comfortable  trunk;  for  I  love  you  too 
much  to  let  you  out  now  you  are  so 
outrageous."  In  the  mean  time  she  or- 
dered her  maid  to  make  some  custards 
and  cream-tarts,  and  when  these  were 
baked  and  ready,  she  sent  round  to  all 
the  neighbouring  gossips  to  come  and 
partake  of  her  collation. 

This  Avas  served  up,  not  on  a  table, 
but  on  the  hd  of  the  trunk.  Heaven 
know^s  what  pretty  things  the  husband 
lieard  all  those  famous  tatlers  publish  in 
his  praise.  In  such  a  case,  a  wise  man 
must  submit  and  give  fair  words.  So 


did  our  friend  in  the  chest.  His  lan- 
guage M  as  soothing,  he  begged  pardon, 
and  cried  for  mercy.  The  ladies  were 
so  good  as  to  forgive  liim,  and  let  him 
out  of  the  trunk.  To  reward  him  for 
his  good  behaviour  they  gave  him  the 
remainder  of  the  custards  and  tarts.  He 
was  thus  completely  cured  of  his  bru- 
tality, and  was  afterwards  cited  as  a 
model  for  good  husbands;  so  that  it  was 
sufficient  to  say  to  those  who  were  not 
so,  hcirare  of  the  irunk,  to  make  then* 
as  gentle  as  lambs,  like  himseUV 


GREEN'S  GUIDE. 

The  Tourists'  new  Guide,  containing'  a 
descrijition  of  the  Lakes,  Mountains,  and 
Scenenj,  in  Cumhe^dand,  Westmorland, 

and  Lancashire,  etc.  etc.  Continued 

from  j^age  32. 

It  should  be  remembered  tliat  there 
are  no  respectable  villages  on  the  banks 
of  Ulls  Water,  like  those  of  Keswick  and 
Ambleside,  capable  of  accommodating 
that  great  influx  of  genteel  company 
which  crowds  to  the  Lakes  during  the 
summer  months.  The  most  eligible  plan 
therefore  of  surveying  this  lake  is  by  one 
long  excursion,  similar  to  that  already 
described  round  ^^indermere. 

The  first  station  on  Ulls  AT^ater,  that 
Mr.  Green  notices,  is  the  Inn  at  Patter- 
dale.  About  seven  miles  on  the  road 
to  this  inn,  from  Ambleside,  is  Bro- 
ther Water.  "The  views  round  it  are 
sublime;  the  vale  is  fertile  and  clothed 
with  wood,  which  diminishes  in  quanti- 
ty as  it  ascends  the  mountains,  and  is 
gent  rally  in  excellent  distribution." 

'  Near  Brother  Water,  there  are  several 
other  beauties  which  will  be  more  easily 
viewed  in  a  journey  from  Ambleside  to 
Patt,  rdale,  than  from  any  particular 
station — Low  Hartshope,  a  little  pic- 
turesque village,  Angle  tarn,  and  Hays- 
water.  "In  wet  weather  the  stream 
proceeding  out  of  Angle  tarn,  in  a  wa- 
terfall tumbling  down  a  mgged  bed  on 
the  side  of  Place  Fell,  is  an  amusing 
object  from  the  road."  Among  these 
hiViti,  S'^f  ams,  Avater  falls,  -woods,  groves, 
villages,  and  f;irm  houses,  our  author 
j)oint§  out  a  number  of  beautiful  scenes 


which  arrest  the  eye  in  a  journey  front 
Ambleside  to  Patterdale.  Having  con- 
ducted the  traveller  within  about  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  inn,  he  observes  : 
"From  this  road,  looking  forward  upoif 
Ulls  Water,  on  the  left  into  Deepdale,  or 
by  turning  round  upon  Hartshope,  the 
scenes  are  severally  replete  with  the 
richest  assemblages  in  nature.  A  por- 
tion of  UllsA\^ater,  with  two  of  its  islands 
encircled  with  a  cultivated  flat,  borders 
the  transparent  Goldrill.  This  flat  is 
succeeded  by  the  sweetest  undulations, 
over  which,  Avoods,  in  some  places  al- 
most approacliing  to  redundancy,  dilate 
in  surpassing  beauty.  Farm  houses  and 
cottages,  and  the  church,  with  Mr.  As- 
kew's  house  on  the  edge  of  the  Lake  at 
Glenridden,  give  animation  to  this  splen- 
did sc.  ne,  which  is  farther  enlivened  by 
the  delightful  meanderings  of  the  river 
Eamont,  the  v/nole  being  as  it  were  pro- 
tected by  the  eternal  guardians  of  nature, 
stupendous  mountains,  which  viewed  in 
contrast  with  tlie  enchanting  variety  of" 
tiie  scene  below,  while  the  mind  expands 
with  admiration,  fail  not  to  inspire  a 
grateful  feeling  of  rehgious  awe,  and  to 
lead  the  aspiring  thought  to  their  Crea- 
tor— to  'Him 

Wfio  Iif;lit  himself,  in  uricrtated  light 
Dwells  awfully  retired  iVoni  human  eye 
And  angels'  purer  ken!'" 

The  Inn  at  Patterdale  is  properly 
termed  an  inferior  station,  as  no  post 
horses  arc  kept  there ;  but  boats  may  be 
procured  for  navigating  the  Lake.  "In 
fine  weather,"  Mr.  Green  says,  "  thisp 
is  a  charming  aquatic  movement" 


green' 


Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  even  to 
f numerate  all  the  pleasing  objects  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ulls  Water;  a  few  however 
we  will  hastily  notice: — 

Lyulphs'  Tower,  built  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  "is  an  excellent  object 
from  every  place  that  commands  a  view 
of  it,  and  it  has  that  nice  degree  of  elc- 
Tation  from  which  the  lines  of  the  lake 
appear  in  a  most  painter-like  arrange- 
ment. St.  Sunday  Crag,  in  the  extreme 
distance,  rears  his  head  high  above  his 
neighbours;  from  which,  both  ways, 
there  is  a  visible  horizon  most  correctly 
picturesque."  Another  object  which  he 
points  out  as  particularly  worthy  of  the 
Tourist's  attention,  is  Ara  Force,  not 
far  from  Lyulph's  Tower.  ''A  wooden 
bridge  stretches  across  the  stream,  and 
conducts  the  traveller  by  a  circular 
route  to  the  cascade.  Here  rocks,  in 
perpendicular  and  aerial  perspective, 
recede  from  the  eye  to  a  vast  height; 
but  the  appearance,  in  some  instances 
terrific,  is  in  others  transformed  into  a 
solemnity  of  beauty  by  trees,  which, 
impending  from  the  fissures  of  the 
rocks,  almost  exclude  the  light  of  hea- 
ven." 

As  another  subordinate  station  on 
the  margin  of  Ulls  Water;,  he  mentions 
Powley  Bridge,  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  lake  from  Patterdale  inn.  He  says 
"'^there  is  a  good  inn  at  Powley  Bride," 
commanding  a  view  of  Dunmallet,  "a 
hill  covered  with  many  woods."  For 
those  who  have  time,  this  is  perhaps  the 
best  place  from  which  to  visit  the  small 
pictures(^ue  lake  of  Haws  Water, 
"which, '  he  says,  "either  as  a  Salvator 
or  a  Claude,  has  great  attractions.  Its 
magnificence  may  be  appreciated  by  pas- 
sing from  the  foot  to  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and  its  delicate  beauties  by  looking 
down  it.  It  is  fine  from  the  carriage 
road,  but  infinitely  less  so  than  from  a 
horse  road  upon  the  common  a  little 
above  the  carriage  road.  It  is  likewise 
good  from  many  situations  in  the  inclo- 
sures  between  the  higher  and  lower 
roads." 

After  having  attempted  to  transfuse 
a  portion  of  that  fire  which  glows  in  his 
own  bosom,  into  that  of  his  reader,  by 
the  description  of  many  a  terrible,  many 
a  pleasing  scene,  he  exclaims,  "Can  any 
pnc  view  these  splendid  scenes,  and  rati- 
onally wish  to  contemplate  the  boasted 
prospects  of  other  countries,  unless  in- 
ifeed  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
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duly  to  appreciate  those  they  may  enjoy 
in  England?" 

Wc  shall  conclude  his  description  of 
Ulls  Water  with  some  very  beautiful  ob- 
servations which,  Mr.  Green  makes  on 
the  pleasures  which  the  inhabitants  of 
crovv'dcd  cities,  will  invariably  find  a- 
mid  this  apparently  inhospitable  region. 

"Hmnan  ingenuity  cannot  devise  a 
method  by  which  the  monotonies  of  life 
would  be  more  pleasantly  diversified, 
than  by  such  occasional  jauntings.  On 
any  Httle  eminence,  a  tent  might  be  plac- 
ed in  a  moment,  and  from  the  larder 
and  bins  of  the  carts,  the  refreshment 
could  be  procured  at  the  pleasure  of  th^ 
party.  Mountain  guides  from  their  in- 
fancy ought  to  be  taught  the  clarionet, 
the  bassoon,  and  perhaps  the  flute,  and 
even  the  horn,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
refined  in  musical  feeling,  with  elegant 
and  pathetic  solos,  duets,  and  trios;  and 
in  ''sweet  echo'  with  the  plaintive  tale, 
which  being  once  well  told  would  suffer 
nothing  by  repetition,  such  music  on 
ground  artistically  classic,  would  pro- 
duce mixed  sensations  little  thought  of 
and  less  known.  It  is  not  in  a  crowd,  in 
the  bustle  of  a  regatta,  or  in  that  of  the 
mirthful  jig,  that  a  cultivated  mind 
will  find  the  greatest  delight  of  which 
it  is  susceptible;  but  in  the  silence  of 
tongues  as  well  as  elements,  where  the 
craggy  excavations,  during  the  time  of 
performance,  shall  be  the  only  respon- 
dents, a  richer  treat  will  be  enjoyed,  and 
pleasure  refining  on  its  gratifications, 
shall  rise  to  ecstasy." 

After  leading  the  Tourist  to  Penrith, 
Lowther  Castle,  Shap,  Shap  Abbey,  and 
a  number  of  other  places  and  curiosities, 
our  Guide  conducts  him  back  to  Amble- 
side, in  order  to  take  his  departure  for 
the  town  and  lake  of  Kesvdck. 

The  traveller  must  now  bid  adieu  to 
the  many  soft  and  sylvan  scenes,  which 
have  so  often  captivated  his  wandering 
fancy  in  his  numerous  rambles  round 
the  vicinity  of  Ambleside,  and  prepare 
to  encounter  the  stupendous  mountains 
of  Helvellyn,  Saddleback  and  Skiddaw. 
He  wiU  find  his  journey  to  Kesv.ick  a- 
greeably  diversified  with  bold  frowning 
hills  and  steep  rugged  rocks,  with  many 
a  pleasing  vale  between,  sprinkled  with 
humble  cottages,  the  habitations  of  peace- 
ful industry — the  archives  of  ancient 
Enghsh  manners. 

The  first  object  which  will  particu-= 
larly  attract  his  attention,  in  hi§  norths. 
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ward  journey,  is  the  neat  little  lake  of 
Rydal;  and  soon  after  the  delightful 
vale  of  Grasmere — a  vale  so  fertile  in 
the  beautiful.  Mr  Green's  reflections 
liere,  breathe  the  very  language  of  the 
lover  of  nature  in  her  loveliest  dress : — 

The  grand  features  of  nature  when 
happily  Congregated,  are  grateful  to  the 
sentimental  mind;  but  in  serene  seasons, 
when  not  a  breath  of  air  disturbs  the 
v/alLTs  of  the  lake,  how  beavttiful  the 
reflections  on  its  glossy  bosom ! — parti- 
cularly -when  almost  motionless  clouds 
hang  u})on  the  mountains,  or  the  reced- 
ing objects  are  swimming  in  celestial 
azure.  Such  is  the  scene  which  may 
be  frequently  enjoyed  from  the  new 
•room  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake." 
The  church  is  a  pleasing  object  from 
every  part  of  the  valley-  And  "^the 
church-yard,  shaded  by  aged  pines  and 
sycamores,  is  interesting  to  those  who 
court  silence  and  solitude.  Some  cha- 
ritable stranger  has  lately  added  the 
mournful  yew,  a  tree  sacred  to  such 
situations." 

\Ve  could  not  perhaps  present  our 
readers  with  a  more  acceptable  treat, 
than  to  follow  our  Guide  through  all 
the  scenes  of  varied  charms,  which  he 

describes  in  this  the  richest  of  his 

journies.  We  shall  however  slightly 
notice  a  few,  and  refer  to  the  volinnes 
themselves  for  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  scenes,  where  the  Tourist  would 
often  be  led  to  exclaim, 

"  Ever  c1)armiiig,  ever  new, 

Vv'hcii  will  il-ic  laiulscape  lire  the  view?" 

From  Grasmere  we  are  conducted  by 
a  road,  which  is  itself  a  treat,  to  the  ro- 
mantic vale  of  Easedale.  ''This  valley 
is  charmingly  pictures([ue,  for,  in  every 
r  direction,  the  eye  and  the  heart  mast 
fWi  that  animated  pleasure  which  arises 
from  the  contemplation  of  uncontami- 
nated  nature.  If  to  him  who  has  known 
sickness — as  Gray  sings — 

♦The  meane-it  flow'rei  ot  the  v<ile, 
The  simplest  note  th«l  swells  the  gale, 
The  cominoii  sun,  ti»e  air,  the  skies, 
.  Are  o[)ening  paradise  !' 

latiw  exquisite  the  treat  which  a  valetu- 
dinarian must  experience  while,  rejoicing 
in  the  first  days  of  renovated  health,  he 
gazes  on  scenes  like  those!" 

Wc  are  next  conducted  by  a  steep  as- 
sent to  the  top  of  Helm  Crag,  to  two 
stones  which,  from  their  appearance  to 


the  spectator  below,  are  called  the  Lion 
and  the  Lamb.  Hence  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive view  over  all  the  vales  and  lakes 
to  a  considerable  distance  "The  stones 
on  Helm"  says  our  author,  "^appear  as  if 
they  had  fallen  perpendicularly,  for  they 
rest  upon  each  other  in  every  possible 
direction,  forming  deep  and  frightful 
Assures,  and  perhaps  caverns  which  were 
never  diligently  explored." 

We  move  forward  over  the  Raise  to 
AV^ythburn  W^ater,  or  Leath's  Water, 
which  is  "formetrinto  many  beautiful 
bays;"  and  about  the  middle  ''a,  singular 
Alpine  bridge,  connecting  two  far  out- 
stretching promontories,  cuts  the  lake 
in  two  not  very  unequal  parts."  The 
greatest  beauties  of  the  place  Mr.  Green 
says,  are  seen  from  the  farther  side  of 
the  lake.  "Looking  across  the  deep  black 
water  of  the  lake,  the  hugp  Heivellyn, 
clothed  with  rocks  and  shiver  of  silver- 
grey,  and  with  a  green  but  scanty  her- 
bage, is  in  high  contrast  to  Bull  Cragg, 
with  his  sombre  and  mossy  shelved  rocks, 
rising  on  the  left." 

The  vale  of  St.  John,  which  several 
Tourists  have  described  with  all  the 
warmth  of  Eastern  metaphor,  here  pre- 
sents "a  most  singularly  interesting  as- 
semblage of  the  wild  and  the  lovely: 
the  road  for  more  than  a  mile  is  seen 
wandering  through  sw^eet  enclosures, 
luxuriantly  embowered  in  native  woods, 
which  not  only  bedeck  the  valley,  but 
travel  up  the  rocky  steeps." 

In  this  journey  we  skirt  the  foot  of 
the  "mighty  Heivellyn,"  from  whose 
summit,  "the  assemblage  of  mountains, 
lakes,  extensive  flats,  salt  water  rivers, 
and  seas,  furnish  the  richest  treat  to  the 
admirers  of  remote  prospects,  viewed 
from  some  favourite  eminence." 

We  are  now  to  consider  ourselves  ar- 
rived at  Keswick,  another  primary  sta- 
tion of  equal  eligibility  wdth  that  of 
Ambleside.  There  are  two  good  inns 
here,  the  Royal  Oak  and  the  Queen's 
Head:  post  chaises  and  ponies  are 
kept  at  each  of  these  houses,  to  which 
are  likewise  attached  experienced  guides. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  ar  eseve- 
ral  other  inns,  well  provided  Avith  beds 
and  stabling,  and  many  respectable  fur- 
nished houses,  and  lodgings.  There  are- 
coaches  from  Kendal,  Ambleside,  Pen- 
rith, Whitehaven,  Carlisle,  etc,  pas- 
sing regularly  through  the  town.  There 
are  two  museums  in  KesAvick,  well  wor- 
1  thy  of  inspection — an  extensive  circula- 
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Keswick  is  well  calculated  for  a  prin- 
cipal station,  where  the  Tourist  may  take 
up  his  abode,  and  from  which  he  may 
pursue  the  delightful  amusement  of 
making  excursions  to  the  dift'erent  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  few  of  these  we  shall  briefly  notice. 

The  first  that  Mr.  Green  leads  us  to, 
is  Barrow  Cascade,  '^consisting  of  two 
falls;  but  the  upper  is  artificial,  and 
creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  late  pro- 
^  prietor,  }>h\  Pockhngton,  who  from  its 
original  channel  diverted  the  course  of 
the  stream,  to  a  perpendicular  exca- 
vation of  the  rock,  over  wliich  the  water, 
in  a  wet  season,  is  hurled  with  thun- 
dering hnpetuosity,  to  a  circular  basin, 
from  vdiich  it  passes  quickly  to  the  top 
of  the  lower  fall,  whence,  in  varied  and 
elegant  boundings,  it  is  agitated  to  the 
receiving  gulph,  in  which  it  tinds  a  tem- 
porary rest." 

Another  grand  and  imposing  object  to 
wliich  we  are  conducted,  is  the  "\rater- 
fall  of  Lowdore.  "This  magnificent 
scene,  e^s  en  if  waterless,  fills  the  mind 
with  reverential  awe.  Gowder  Crag, 
upon  the  left,  broad,  bold,  arid  finely 
marked,  rearing  its  aged  head  to  an 
enormous,  and  to  the  eye,  a  painful 
height,  overlooks  the  embattled  projec- 
tions of  Shepherd's  Crag  upon  the  right. 
The  chasm  through  which  the  river 
passes  is  immense,  and  in  dry  seasons 
the  stones  engorged  by  it,  subdivide 
and  obscure  its  waters;  but  after  inces- 
sant rains  the  waterfall  of  Lowdore  is 
sublimely  picturesque." 

"At  a  distance,  Skiddaw  appears  smooth 
and  verdant,  and  several  variously  ele- 
vated eminences,  being  all  united  by 
Hogarthian  -curves,  give  it  an  easy,  ele- 
gant, and  micommon  aspect,  as  seen  from 
every  part  of  the  valley." 

The  lake  of  Derwent,  with  its  sur- 
rounding hills,  woods  and  meadow 
ground,  and  enhvened  by  a  number  of 
beautifid  islands,  bays,  and  promontories, 
is  entitled  to  particular  distinction;  and 
•Mr.  Green  appears  to  have  paid  more 
than  usual  attention  to  his  description 
of  the  romantic  scenery  around  it.  He 
concludes  his  description  of  the  lake 
with  the  followiug  analysis  of  its  beau- 
ties. 

"One  to  whom  the  wilds  of  nature 
are  new,  surveys  the  environs  of  Der- 
went water  with  rapture;  but  if  asked 
why.?'  he  finds  it  difficult  to  give  a  rea- 


sonable answer;  for,  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  analyze,  he  dwells  upon  the 
pleasures  produced  by  the  whole,  with- 
out attending  to  the  deformities  of  parts. 
The  charms  of  this  lake  are  owing  chief- 
ly to  the  variety  in  the  fonns  and  dis- 
tances in  the  surrounding  mountains, 
and  to  the  gaps  or  portals,  through 
which  more  distant  mountains  are  ob- 
served; all  which  at  every  step  (but 
particularly  in  a  progress  round  the 
lake)  present  a  succession  of  the  per- 
spective aerial  so  delusive  as  not  unfre- 
quently  to  call  forth  unqualifiL-d  admi- 
ration, where  judgment  and  criticism 
ought  not  to  be  laid  aside." 

About  Keswick  and  the  head  of  the 
lake,  there  are  several  stations  to  which 
custom  has  attached  considerable  impor- 
tance, though  ]Mr.  Green  has  pointed  out 
a  number  of  others  of  greater  interest, 
which  but  for  him  might  perhaps  have 
remained  unknown.  One  of  the  usual 
situations,  which  has  been  always  rec- 
koned a  fine  view,  is  Friar  Cragg,  the 
gi-and  promenade  of  the  natives,  and 
the  place  to  which  all  strangers  are  di- 
rected, on  their  arrival  in  Keswick. 
"The  walk  is  amidst  a  gi-ove  of  oak  and 
fir  trees.  The  path  through  the  wood 
to  the  resting  bench  at  the  end  of  it, 
is  creditable  to  the  governors  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  (to  whom  it  belongs,) 
who  have  thereby  not  only  afforded  t» 
strangers  an  easy  and  an  amusing  ave- 
nue to  surrountling  beauties,  but  a  reno- 
vating recreation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town." — "From  Friar  Crag,  after 
much  rain,  the  waters  of  Lowdore  may 
not  only  be  seen  but  heard;  and,  in  the 
solemn  stillness  of  the  night,  the  varied 
intonations  of  this  and  other  falls,  vi- 
brate refreshingly  on  the  senses  of  the 
contemplative  visitant;  either  as  witness- 
ed during  the  darknses  of  the  moon,  or 
when  in  full  lustre  she  is  mildly  reflect- 
ed on  the  motionless  waters,  or  as  elon- 
gated on  the  eye  from  their  gentle  agita- 
tions." 

Another  of  these  walks  is  to  Cock 
Shot,  which  he  thinks  might  be  render- 
ed one  of  the  greatest  beauties  about 
Keswick,  with  a  little  judicious  thin- 
ning of  its  wood.  ''''Cock  Shot,  fi'om  it« 
vicinity  to  the  town,  its  easy  access, 
and  its  numerous  charms,  (which,  whea- 
unveiled,  would  be  almost  unrivalled,) 
demands  pecuhar  attention." 

Strand  Hagg  is  another  of  the  situa- 
tions which  he  notices^  as  commanding 
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an  exquisite  view  of  the  Borrowdale 
mountains  and  the  lake  of  Derwent. 

The  walk  to  Broom  Hill  and  Stable 
Hills,  is  ^^singulary  interesting"  though 
less  so  than  many  other  places  which  he 
describes. — The  Garden  heads,  AV^ater 
end,  and  Crosthwaite  church,  are  all 
rich  in  fine  views;  as  well  as  a  great  va- 
riety of  other  httle  walks  which  he  re- 
commends in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
iiood  of  Keswick. 

Thus  we  have  attempted  to  give  an 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  many  beauties 
which  he  so  amply  describes  round  the 
celebrated  vale  of  Keswick,  The  lon- 
ger excursions  to  the  numerous  beauties 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  deep  reces- 
ses of  other  mountains  are  left  to  a  future 
ojiportunity.  We  reluctantly  forbear 
more  fully  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  Au- 
thor's kind  permission  to  enrich  our 
pjlges  with  the  result  of  his  long  and 
arduous  researches.  In  another  num- 
ber we  shall  resume  this  pleasing  sub- 
ject, and  accompany  our  agreeable  com- 
panion to  the  many  grand  and  sublime 
scenes  which  yet  remain  among  the 
wilder  features  of  the  Cumberland  Hills. 
(To  be  continued. J 
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A  ROMANCE,  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "WAVERLEY." 

Nolo  fitted  the  halter,  now  traversed  the 
cart. 

And  often  took  leavcy—hut  seemed  loath  to 
depart:' — prior. 


Surely  the  morals  of  that  nation  can 
never  be  considered  in  a  very  deplorable 
condition,  where  virtue  is  received  with 
caresses,  and  where  vice  is  beheld  with 
abhorrence.  Such  however  is  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  own  highly  favoured 

country.  The  road  to  the  temple  of 

Honour,  is  at  present  really  through 
that  of  Virtue.  Every  author  who 
wraps  his  petition  for  public  favour  in 
the  envelope  of  pure  morality,  is  certain 
of  receiving  public  patronage.  That 
author  who  is  anxious  to  obtain 

"  His  dearest  meed,  the  wreath  of  praise,'' 
has  nothing  to  do,  in  order  to  obtain 
it,  but  to — strip  the  mask  from  the  face 
of  hypocrisyr— clothe  villainy  in  its  own 
detestable  garb — paint  the  milder  sym- 
pathies of  our  nature  in  their  soft,  their 


geimine  colours  eulogize  benevo- 
lence and  Christian  charity  stand 

forth  the  defender  of  rehgion  and  reli- 
gious toleration  'In  short,  let  him 

"vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man"  and 
he  is  sure  to  succeed. 

The  Author  of  '^^^Vaverley"  has  risen 
to  the  summit  of  popular  favour  princi- 
pally by  following  the  path  we  have 
just  described.  But,  perhaps  in  no 
part  of  his  numerous  writings,  has  he 
proved  himself  more  the  advocate  of  every 
thing  that  is  amiable,  than  in  the  present 
volumes.  He  has  shewn  that,  though 
vice  may  triumph  for  a  time,  and  du- 
plicity for  a  while  impose  upon  the  un-* 
suspecting — yet  the  vengeance  of  insult- 
ed heaven  will  eventually  assert  its 
power,  and  the  proud  contemner  of 
the  arm  of  omnipotence  shall  be  con- 
founded in  the  midst  of  his  vaunt- 
ing career.  He  has  proved  too  that, 
though  virtue  may,  for  a  time,  bend 
beneath  the  iron  hand  of  oppression, 
and  innocence  be  made  to  tremble  for 
its  safety — yet  the  humble  and  meek 
shall  triumph,  and  the  unassuming  shall 
at  last  be  crowned  with  honour. 

Such  is  the  moral  of  this  well  written 
tale.  For  its  execution  it  is  needless  to 
say  much.  The  author's  abilities  are 
known  and  appreciated.  The  story  it- 
self is  neat  but  simple.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Yorkshire,  at  the  time  when  Prince 
John  was  attempting  to  usurp  the  throne 
of  his  brother,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
who  had  joined  the  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land.  It  is  well  known  how  deeply  the 
leading  men  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom 
shared  in  the  calamities  of  those  times ; 
and  howmanya  northern  baronial  family 
dates'  its  ruin  or  its  exaltation  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Crusade.  There  could  not  be 
a  more  fertile  field  for  such  an  author  as 
this,  than  that  in  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  Norman  laws  and  Norman  man- 
ners was  destroying  the  last  vestige  of 
every  thing  which,  in  the  eyes  of  our  Sax- 
on ancestors,  deserved  the  name  of  Eng- 
lish. The  bold  intractable  spirit  of  the 
Saxon  thanes — the  insulting  domination 
of  the  lordly  Normans,  form  so  striking 
a  contrast,  and  exhibit  so  many  opposite 
and  contending  feelings,  as  under  the 
magic  pen  of  our  anthor  incog-nito,  can- 
not fail  of  exciting  the  most  lively  sen- 
sations and  the  warmest  interest. 

The  present  like  all  the  other  writings 
of  this  author  does  not  depend  so  much 
upon  the  tale  itself  for  arresting  the  at- 


tention,  as  upon  the  collateral  incidents. 
The  Uvely  exhibition  of  contending  in- 
terests— the  powerful  operation  of  local 
and  national  prejudices — the  faithful  re- 
presentations of  natural  depravity  strug- 
gling for  the  mastery  over  the  nobler 
Sentiments  of  the  man.-c— These  give  a 
Value  to  the  work,  which,  considered 
merely  as  a  work  of  fiction,  it  would  not 
possess. — The  following  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  simple  outline  of  the  Story. 

Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  a  haughty 
preceptor  of  the  knights  Templars,  in 
» company  with  a  priest,  is  on  his  way  to 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  where  next  day 
Prince  John  intends  to  give  a  grand 
Tourney,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  af- 
fections of  his  brother's  subjects,  and 
thus  more  easily  pave  his  way  to  the 
throne  of  England.  It  is  evening,  and 
they  are  overtaken  by  a  storm  in  the 
midst  of  a  wild  forest.  Bewildered  and 
uncertain  where  to  procure  a  shelter  for 
the  night,  they  meet  with  two  thralls 
of  the  Saxon,  Cedric  of  Rotherwood, 
the  one  Gurth,  a  swineherd,  the  other 
Wamba,  Cedric's  jester.  With  some 
difficulty  the  two  thralls  are  prevailed 
upon  to  conduct  the  travellers  to  Ro- 
therwood, where  they  are  received  with 
great  hopitahty  by  the  Avorthy  thane. 
The  storm  had  likewise  driven  in,  a 
a  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  a 
Jew  named  Isaac  of  York,  who  is  re- 
ceived with  true  Christian  contempt 
by  all  the  inmates  and  guests,  except 
the  pilgrim,  who  discovers  a  plot,  form- 
ed by  the  Templar,  to  rob  and  murder 
the  Jew,  of  which  he  apprizes  him. 
This  unlocked  for  kindness  in  the  pil- 
grim operates  so  far  on  the  generosity 
of  Isaac,  that  he  procures  a  horse  and 
armour  for  the  pilgrim  whom  he  dis- 
covers to  be  a  knight  in  disguise. 

The  next  day  Cedric,  Athelstane, 
(the  only  remaining  heir  of  the  Saxon 
Kings,)  Rowena,  (the  decendant  of  Al- 
fred, and  ward  of  Cedric,)  the  Jew,  his 
daughter  Rebecca,  the  Templar,  Front- 
de-Boeuf,  Prince  John  and  his  nobles, 
all  attend  the  tourney.  The  Norman 
party  have  the  superiority  over  the 
Saxon  youths,  till  a  stranger  appears, 
styhng  himsef  the  Disinherited  Knight, 
who  wins  the  honours  of  the  day,  and 
appoints  Rowena  the  Queen  of  love  and 
beauty.  The  second  day  the  same 
knight  again  wins  the  honours  of  the 
combat,  through  the  assistance  of  a 
Inight  in  black  annour.    The  Disinhe- 


rited Knight  is  wounded,  and  on  remov- 
ing his  beaver  proves  to  be — Ivanhoe, 
the  son  of  Cedric  and  lover  of  Rowena, 
whom  his  father  had  disinherited  for 
following  King  Richard  to  the  wars. 
Ivanhoeis  taken  home  by  Isaac  the  jew, 
and  carefully  attended  by  his  daughter; 
but  on  removing  to  a  place  of  greater 
safety,  in  company  with  Cedric  and 
Rowena,  they  are  all  taken  prisoners  by 
Front-de-Boeuf,  and  carried  to  Torquil- 
stone  Castle.  Isaac  the  Jew  is  thrown 
into  a  Dungeon,  and  Front-de-Boeuf 
endeavours  to  extort  money  from  him 
for  his  ransom,  while  de  Bracy  endea- 
vours to  win  the  favour  of  Rowena,  and 
Bois-Gilbert  attacks  the  honour  of  Re- 
becca— "When  ruin  seems  ine\-itable 
to  the  prisoners  of  Torquilstone  Castle, 
Robin  Jlood,  King  Richard  and  a 
strong  party  lay  siege  to  the  Castle.  An 
old  woman  called  Ulrica,  who  had  been 
ruined  by  the  father  of  Front-de-Bccuf, 
sets  fire  to  the  Castle  and  burns  the 
libertine  Front-de-Boeuf  in  his  bed, 
where  he  is  confined  by  the  wounds 
he  had  received  in  the  siege.  Athel- 
stane falls  in  the  siege,  but  afterwards 
recovers.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners  are 
set  at  liberty.  Cedric  takes  home  his 
wounded  son  Ivanhoe.  The  Templar 
carries  off  Rebecca  by  violence  to  the 
Preceptory  where  she  is  kept  prisoner. 
Beaumanoir,  the  Grand  blaster  of  the 
Templars,  who  is  come  over  into  Eng- 
land to  curb  the  excesses  of  the  Knighta 
Templars,  charges  Rebecca  with  sorcery; 
for  which  she  is  tried  and  condemned, 
but  claims  the  privilege  of  trial  by  wager 
of  battle,  which  is  reluctantly  granted. 
Bois'Guilbcrt,  her  licentious  lover,  is 
appointed  to  fight  against  her  champion ; 
and  she  has  only  three  days  allowed  to 
procure  a  knight  to  fnaintain  her  inno- 
cence. She  inunediately  apphes  to  Ivan- 
hoe, who  still  weak  with  his  wounds^ 
appears  on  the  spot  and  combats  Bois- 
Guilbert,  and  conquers.  The  Templar 
dies,  Rebecca  is  set  at  liberty;  Ivanhoe 
is  restored  to  his  father's  favour,  and 
marries  Rowena,  as  might  be  expected. 

Rebecca  is  a  character  that  chains  the 
attention,  and  makes  us  anxious  for  her 
fate.  Beautiful,  and  a  pattern  of  virtue 
she  never  droops  beneath  her  afflictions. 
She  is  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  the 
Drama.  Her  father  is  a  compound  of 
avarice  and  generosity,  but  the  former 
generally  predominates.  The  Templar 
is  a  libertine,  apparently  without  one. 
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grain  of  virtue  in  his  composition.  Front- 
de-Boeuf  is  a  %dllian  of  another  stamp. 
Cedric  is  an  independent  Saxon,  gene- 
rous but  intractable.  A\"amba  the  jes- 
ter and  some  others  considerably  lighten 
the  scene  with  comic  incidents  and  hu- 
morousdialogues;  but  the  descriptive  and 
the  pathetic,  in  this,  like  the  rest  of  our 
author's  works,  are  the  most  pleasing 
parts  of  his  performance. 

^Vc  shall  subjoin  a  few  extracts,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  of  tlie 
most  important  parts  of  this  captivating 
Romance. 

ZVENIXG  SCENE, 
'    Being  the  openiTig  of  the  Roinance. 

''The  sun  was  setting  upon  one  of  the 
rich  grassy  glades  of  that  forest,  which 
we  have  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter.  Hundreds  of  broad  short- 
stemmed  oaks,,  which  had  witnessed  per- 
haps the  stately  march  of  the  Roman 
soldiery,  flung  their  broad  g-narled  arms 
€>ver  a  thick  carpet  of  the  most  deli- 
cious green  sward;  in  some  places 
they  were  intermingled  with  beeches, 
hollies,  and  copse-wood  of  various  de- 
scriptions, so  closely  as  totally  to  inter- 
cept the  level  beams  of  the  sinking  sun; 
in  others  they  receded  from  each  other, 
forming  those  long  sweeping  vistas,  in 
the  intricacy  of  which  the  eye  delights 
to  lose  itself,  while  imagination  considers 
them  as  the  paths  to  yet  wilder  scenes  of 
sylvan  solitude.  Here  the  red  rays  of 
the  sun  shot  a  broken  and  discoloured 
light,  and  partially  hung  upon  the  shat- 
tered boughs  and  mossy  trunks  of  the 
trees,  and  there  they  illuminated  in  bril- 
liant patches  the  portions  of  turv  to 
which  they  made  their  way,  A  consi- 
derable open  space,  in  the  midst  of  this 
glade,  seemed  formerly  to  have  been  de- 
dicated to  the  rights  of  Druidical  super- 
stition ;  for,  on  the  summit  of  a  hillock, 
so  regular  as  to  seem  artificial,  there 
still  remained  part  of  a  circle  of  rough 
unhewn  stones,  of  large  dimensions. 
Seven  stood  upright ;  the  rest  had  beta 
dislodged  from  their  places,  probably  by 
the  zeal  of  some  convert  to  Christianity, 
and  lay,  some  prostrate  m?.x  their  former 
scite,  and  others  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
One  large  stone  only  had  found  its  way 
to  the  bottom,  and  in  stopping  the  course 
of  a  small  brook,  which  glided  smoothly 
round  the  foot  of  the  eminence,  gave,  by 
its  opposition,,  a  feeble  voice  of  murmur 


to  the  placid  and  elsewhere  silent  stream- 
let." 

VANITY   OF  HUMAN  GLORY. 

"  '  Tlie  knights  are  dust, 

And  their  good  swoids  are  rust, 

Their  s(Hils  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust. 

"  Their  escutcheons  have  long  moul- 
dered from  the  walls  of  their  castles. 
Their  castles  themselves  are  but  green 

mounds  and  shattered  ruins  .The 

place  which  once  knew  them,  knows 
them  no  more — nay,  many  a  race  since 
these  has  died  and  been  forgotten  in 
the  very  land  which  they  occupied,  with 
all  the  authority  of  feudal  proprietors 
and  feudal  lords.  "What  then  would  it 
avail  the  reader  to  know  their  names,  or 
the  evanescent  symbols  of  their  martial 
rank.?" 

PATERNAL  AFFECTION. 

Isaac,  the  Jew,  being  imprisoned  by 
Front-(le-BoGuf,  was  considered  a  proper 
subject  from  whom  to  strain  a  good  sum 
of  money.  He  of  course  fell  to  the  mas- 
ter's share,  while  his  lovely  daughter 
Rebecca,  v.^as  devoted  as  the  spoil  of  Sir 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.  The  old  man's 
feelings  are  finely  pourtrayed  on  being 
informed  of  the  probable  fate  of  his 
daughter,  by  his  cruel  persecutor. 

'^'The  yell  which  Isaac  raised  at  this 
unfeeling  communication  made  the  very 
vault  to  ring,  and  astounded  the  two 
Saracens  so  much  that  they  let  go  their 
hold  of  the  Jew.  He  availed  himself  of 
this  enlargement  to  throw  himself  on 
the  pavement  and  clasp  the  feet  of 
Front-do-Boeuf. 

"  "^Take  all  you  asked,'  said  he,  ^  Sir 
Knight — take  ten  times  more — reduce 
mc  to  ruin  and  beggary,  if  thou  wilt — 
nay,  pierce  me  with  thy  poniard,  broil 
me  on  that  furnace,  but  spare  my 
daughter,  deliver  her  in  safety  and  ho- 
nour! As  thou  art  born  of  woman, 

spare  the  honour  of  a  helpless  maiden — 
She  is  the  image  of  my  deceased  Ra- 
chel— she  is  the  last  of  six  pledges  of  her 
love — ^\^ill  you  deprive  a  vvddowed  hus- 
band of  his  sole  remaining  comfort? — 
Will  you  reduce  a  father  to  wish  that 
his  only  living  child  was  laid  beside  her 
motlier  in  the  tomb  of  her  fathers.?' 

'\  would,'  said  the  Norman,  some- 
what relenting,  'that  I  had  known  of 
this  before.    I  thought  your  race  had 
loved  nothing  save  their  money  bags.' 
'Think  not  so  humbly  of  us,'  said 
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Isaac,  eager  to  improve  the  moment  of 
apparent  sympathy;  '^the  hunted  fox^ 
the  tortured  wild  cat,  loves  its  young — 
the  despised  and  persecuted  race  of  A- 
braham  love  their  children!' 

"  "^Be  it  so/  said  Front-de-Boeuf;  '^I 
will  believe  it  in  future.,  Isaac^  for  thy  very 
sake  But  it  aids  us  not  now,  I  can- 
not help  what  has  happened,  or  what  is 
to  follow ;  my  word  is  passed  to  my 
comrades  in  arms,  nor  would  1  break  it 
for  ten  Jews  and  Jewesses  to  boot.  Be- 
sides why  a^it  Jhon  to  think  evil  is  to 
come  to  the  girl  even  if  she  become 
Bois-Guilbert  s  booty?' 

"'There  >vijl — there  must,'  exclaim- 
ed Isaac,  wringing  his  hands  in  agony ; 
''when  did  Templars  breathe  aught  but 
cruelty  to  men  and  dishonour  to  women?' 

"''Dog  of  an  infidel;'  said  Front-de- 
Boeuf,  with  sparkhng  eyes,  and  not 
sorry  perhaps  to  seize  a  pretext  to  work 
himself  into  a  passion,  '^blaspheme  not 
the  holy  order  of  the  Temple  of  Zion, 
but  take  thought  to  pay  me  the  ransom 
thou  hast  promised,  or  woe  betide  thy 
Jewish  tliroat.' 

"  '^Robber  and  villain  !'  said  the  Jew 
retorting  the  insults  of  his  oppressor 
with  passion,  which  however  impotent, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  bridle,  '  I  will 
pay  thee  'nothing — not  one  silver  penny 
will  1  pay  thee,  unless  my  daughter  is 
delivered  to  me.' 

'Art  thou  in  thy  senses,  IsraeKte?' 
said  the  Norman,  sternly — '^Has  thy 
flesh  a  charm  against  heated  iron  and 
scolding  oil?' 

"  ''I  care  not !'  said  the  Jew,  rendered 
desperate  by  paternal  affection;  *^do  thy 
worst.  My  daughter  is  my  flesh  and 
blood,  dearer  to  me  a  thousand  times 
than  those  Hmbs  thy  cruelty  threatens. 
No  silver  will  I  give  thee  unless  I  pour 
it  melted  down  thy  avaricious  throat — 
no  not  a  silver  penny  will  I  give  thee 
Nazarene,  were  it  to  save  thee  from 
the  deep  damnation  thy  whole  life  has 
merited !  Take  my  life  if  thou  wilt,  and 
say,  the  Jew,  amidst  his  tortures,  knew 
how  to  disappoint  a  Christian.' 

"  '^\'^e  shall  see  that,'  said  Front-de- 
Boeuf,  'ioY  by  the  blessed  rood  which  is 
the  abomination  of  thy  accursed  tribe, 
tliou  shalt  ieel  the  extremities  of  f.re  and 
steel. — Strip  him,  slaves,  and  chain  him 
down  upon  the  bars.' 

"In  spite  01  the  feeble  struggles  of  the 
old  man,  the  Saracens  had  already  torn 
from  him  his  upper  garment,  and  w  ere 
Fed.  1820.— iVy.  ir.  Vol.  J. 
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proceeding  totally  to  disrobe  him,  when 
the  sound  of  a  bugle,  twice  winded 
through  the  castle,  penetrated  even  to 
the  recesses  of  the  dungeon,  and  imme- 
diately after,  voices  were  heard  calling 
for  Sir  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf.  Un- 
willing to  be  found  engaged  in  his  hell- 
ish occupation,  the  savage  Baron  gave 
the  slaves  a  signal  to  restore  Isaac's  gar- 
ment, and,  quitting  the  dungeon  with 
his  attendants,  he  left  the  Jew  to  thank 
God  for  his  own  deliverance,  or  to  la- 
ment over  his  daughter's  captivity,  and 
probable  fate,  as  his  personal  or  paren- 
tal feelings  might  prove  strongest." 

FEMALE  VIRTUE  AND  COURAGE. 

While  Bois-Guilbert  is  tyrannizing  o- 
ver  the  aged  Jew  in  the  dvuigeon,  the 
Templar  is  urging  his  villainous  suit  to 
Rebecca  in  another  part  of  the  castle. 

"  'If  thou  readest  the  Scripture,'  said 
the  Jewess,  'and  the  lives  of  the  saints 
merely  to  justify^  thy  own  license  and 
profligacy;  thy  cfime  is  like  his  who  ex- 
tracts poison  from  the  most  healthful 
and  necessary  herbs.' 

"The  eyes  of  the  Templar  flashed 
fire  at  this  reproof. — 'Hearken/  said  he, 
'Rebecca;  I  have  hitherto  spoke  mildly 
to  thee,  but  now  my  language  shall  be 
that  of  a  conqueror.  Thou  art  the  cap- 
tive of  my  bow  and  spear — subj  ect  to  my 
will  by  the  laws  of  all  nations,  nor  will 
I  abate  an  inch  of  my  right,  or  abstain 
from  taking  by  violence  what  thou  re- 
fusest  to  entreaty  and  neccssitiy.' 

" '  Stand  back,'  said  Rebecca,  'and 
hear  me  ere  thou  oflercst  to  commit  a 
sin  so  deadly!  My  strength  tlioumayst 
indeed  overpower,  for  God  made  women 
weak,  and  trusted  their  defence  to  man's 
generosity.  But  I  will  proclaim  thy  vil- 
lainy. Templar,  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other.  I  will  owe  to  the  super- 
stition of  thy  brethern  what  their  com- 
passion might  refuse  me.' 

"  'Thou  art  keen  wittcd,  Jewess,  but 
loud  must  be  the  voice  of  thy  compJair.t, 
if  it  is  heard  beyond  the  ii-cn  walls  of 
this  castle;  within  these,  murmurs,  la- 
ments, appeals  to  justice,  and  screams 
for  help,  die  aUke  silent  away.  One 
thing  only  can  save  thee  Rebecca.  Sub- 
mit to  thy  l^te — embrace  our  religion, 
and  thou  shalt  go  forth  into  s\ich  state, 
that  many  a  Norman  lady  shall  yield  as 
well  in  pomp  as  in  beauty  to  the  favou* 
rite  of  the  best  lord  among  the  defenders 
of  the  temple/ 
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'^  'Submit  to  my  fate'  said  Rebecca — 
'and  sacred  Heaven!  to  what  fate? — 
embrace  thy  religion;  and  what  rehgion 
can  it  be  which  harbours  such  a  villain? 
thoti  the  best  lance  of  the  Templars! 
craven  knight! — forsworn  priest! — The 
God  of  Abraham's  promise  has  opened  a 
way  of  escape  for  his  daughter — even 
from  this  abyss  of  infamy/ 

''As  she  spoke  she  threw  open  the 
latticed  window  which  led  to  the  bar- 
tizan, and  in  an  instant  after  stood  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  parapet,  with  not 
the  slightest  screen  before  her  and  the 
tremendous  depth  below,  unprepared 
^or  such  a  desperate  effort,  for  she  had 
hitherto  remained  perfectly  motionless, 
Bois-Guilbert  Imd  time  neither  to  inter- 
cept nor  stop  her.  As  he  offered  to  ad- 
vance, she  exclaimed,  'Remain  where 
thou  art,  proud  I'emplar,  or  at  thy 
choice  advance! — one  foot  nearer,  and 
I  plunge  myself  from  the  precipice ;  my 
body  shall  be  crushed  out  of  the  very 
form  of  humanity  upon  the  stones  of 
that  court-yard,  ere  it  becomes  the  vic- 
tim of  thy  brutality!' 

"As  she  spoke  this  she  clasped  her 
hands  and  extended  them  toward  heaven 
as  if  imploring  mercy  on  her  soul  before 
she  made  the  final  plunge.  The  Tem- 
plar hesitated,  and  a  resolution  which 
had  never  yielded  to  pity  or  distress, 
gave  way  to  his  admiration  of  her  forti- 
tude. 'Come  dcwn/  he  said,  'rash 
girl! — I  swear  by  earth,  and  sea,  and 
sky,  I  wi>l  offer  thee  no  offence!' 

'"I  will  not  trust  thee.  Templar,' 
said  Rebecca,  'thou  hast  taught  me  bet- 
ter how  to  estimate  the  virtues  of  thine 
order.  The  next  preceptory  would  grant 
thee  absolution  for  an  oath,  the  keeping 
of  which,  concerned  nought  but  the 
honour  of  a  miserable  Jewish  maiden.' 

" '  You  do  me  injustice'  said  the 
Templar,  'I  svver^r  to  you  by  the  name 
tXvJ.'.  I  bear — by  the  cross  on  my  bosom 
— by  the  sword  on  my  side — by  the  an- 
cient crest  of  my  fatlicrs  do  I  swear,  I 
will  do  thee  no  injury  whatsoever.  If 
not  for  thy  sake,  yet  for  thy  father's 
sake  forbear.  I  will  be  his  friend,  and 
in  this  castle  he  will  need  a  powerful 
one.' 

"'Alas!'  said  Rebecca,  'I  know  it 
but  too  well — dare  I  trust  thee?' 

"  'I\lay  my  arms  be  reversed,  and  my 
name  dishonoured,'  said  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert,  '  if  thou  fehalt  have  reason  to 
complain  of  me!  jNIany  a  law  many  a 


commandment  have  I  broken,  but  my 
word  never.' 

"  'I  will  then  trust  thee,'  said  Reb- 
becca,  'thus  far;'  and  she  descended 
from  the  verge  of  the  battlements  and 
remained  standing  close  by  one  of  the 
embrasures,  or  jyinclikolks,  as  they  were 

then  called  'Here,'  she  said, '  I  take 

my  stand.  Remain  where  thou  art, 
and  if  thou  shalt  attempt  to  diminish 
by  one  step  the  distance  now  between 
us,  thou  shalt  see  that  the  Jewish 
maiden  will  rather  trust  Mr  soul  with 
God,  than  her  honour  ta,  the  Templar/ 

"  While  Rebecca  spoke^thus,  her  high 
and  firm  resolve,  whicli^  <'orrespcnded 
with  the  excessive  beaiicy  of  her  coun- 
tenance, gave  to  her  looks,  a  manner, 
a  dignity  that  seemed  more  than  mor- 
tal. Her  glance  quailed  not,  her  cheek 
blanched  not,  for  fear  of  a  fate  so  in- 
stant and  so  horrible. 

"On  the  contrary  the  thought  that 
she  had  her  fate  at  her  command, 
and  could  escape  at  will  from  infamy 
to  death,  gave  a  yet  deeper  colour  of 
carnation  to  her  complexion,  and  a  yet 
more  brilliant  fire  to  her  eye.  Bois- 
Guilbert,  proud  himself  and  high- 
spirited,  thought  he  had  never  beheld 
beauty  so  animated  and  so  command- 
ing." 

SIEGE  OF  TORQUILSTONE,. 

Ivanhoe,  being  wounded  at  the  tourney, 
is  attended  during  his  imprisonment  by 
Rebecca.  Anxious  to  know  how  the  com- 
bat proceeds,  he  persuades  Rebecca  ta 
view  the  contest  through  the  prison  win- 
dow and  give  him  intelligence. 

"  'And  I  must  lie  here  like  a  bed-*^ 
ridden  monk,'  exclaimed  Ivanhoe, 
'while  the  game  that  gives  me  freedom 
or  death,  is  played  out  by  the  hand  of 

others !  Look  from  the  window  once 

more,  kind  maiden,  but  beware  you  are 

not  marked  by  the  archers  beneath  

Look  out  once  more,  and  tell  me  if 
they  yet  advance  to  the  storm." 

"\Vith  patient  courage,  strengthened 
by  the  interval  which  she  had  spent  in 
mental  devotion,  Rebecca  again  took 
her  post  at  the  lattice,  sheltering  her- 
self however  so  as  not  to  be  visible 
from  beneath. 

"'What  dost  thou  see?'  again  de- 
manded the  knight. 

"'Nothing  but  the  cloud  of  arrows 
flying  so  thick  as  to  dazzle  my  eyes,  ami 
to  hid«  the  bowmen  who  shoot  them"—' 
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'That  cannot  endure;*  cried  Ivan- 
fioe;  'if  they  press  not  right  on  to  car- 
ry the  castle'by  pure  force  of  arms,  the 
archery  may  avail  but  httle  against  stone 
walls  and  bull-warks.  Look  for  the 
Knight  of  the  fetterlock,  fair  Rebecca, 
and  see  how  he  bears  himself,  for  as 
the  leader  is,  so  will  his  followers  be.' 

'"I  see  him  not'  said  Rebecca. 
Foul  craven  !'  exclaimed  Ivanhoe; 
*does  he  blench  from  the  helm  when 
the  \\ind  blows  highest?* 

"  'lie  blenches  not!  he  blenches  not!' 
-aid  Rebecca,  'I  sec  him  now;  he 
leads  a  body  of  men  close  under  the 
outer  barrier  of  the  barbican — They 
pull  down  the  piles  and  palisades ;  they 
hew  down  the  barriers  with  axes. — His 
high  black  plume  fleets  abroad  over  the 
throng,  hke  a  raven  over  the  field  of  the 
slain — tliey  rush  in — they  are  thurst 
back  ! — Front-de-Boeuf  leads  the  de- 
fenders, I  see  his  gigantic  froHt  above 
the  press.  They  throng  again  to  the 
breach  and  the  pass  is  disputed,  hand 
to  hand  and  man  to  man. — God  of  Jacob 
it  is  the  meeting  of  two  fierce  tides — The 
conflict  of  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse 
winds!' 

"She  turned  her  head  from  the  lattice, 
as  if  unable  longer  to  indure  a  sight  so 
terrible. 

"'Look  forth  again,  Rebecca,'  said 
Ivanhoe,  mistaking  the  cause  of  her 
retiring ;  '  the  archery  must  in  some  de- 
^ee  have  ceased,  since  they  are  now 

fighting  hand  to  hand.  Look  again, 

there  is  now  less  danger.' 

"Rebecca  again  looked  forth,  and 
almost  immediately  exclaimed,  'Holy 
Prophets  of  the  Law!  Front-de-Bceuf 
and  the  Black  Knight  fight  hand  to 
hand  on  the  breach,  amid  the  roar  of 
their  followers  who  watch  the  progress 

of  the  strife  Heaven  strike  with  the 

«ause  of  the  oppressed,  and  of  the  cap- 
tive!' She  then  uttered  a  low  shriek  and 
txclaimed;  'He  is  down! — he  is  down!' 

"  '\Vho  is  down?'  cried  Ivanhoe, 
'for  our  dear  Lady's  sake  tell  me 
which  has  fallen?' 

"  'The  black  Knight,'  answered  Re- 
becca, faintly;  then  instantly  again 
flouted  with  joyful  eagerness — 'But  no 
— but  no! — the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  is  blessed! — he  is  on  foot  again, 
and  fights  as  if  there  was  twenty  men's 
strength  in  his  single  arm — His  sword 
W  broken — he  snatches  an  axe  from  a 
yeoman — he  presscsFront-de-Boeuf  with 


blows. — The  giant  stoops  and  totters 
like  an  oak  under  the  stroke  of  the  wood- 
man— he  falls — he  falls!' 

"  'Front-de-Boeuf?'  exclaimed  Ivan- 
hoe. 

"'Front-de-Boeuf,'  exclaimed  the 
Jewess;  '  His  men  rush  to  the  rescue, 
headed  by  the  haughty  Templar — their 
united  force  compel  the  champion  to 

pause.  They  drag  Front-de-Bceuf 

within  the  walls.' 

"  'The  assailants  have  won  the  bar- 
riers, have  they  not  ? '  said  Ivanhoe. 

"  'They  have — they  have — and  they 
press  the  besieged  hard  upon  the  outer- 
works;  some  plant  ladders ;  some  swarm 
like  bees,  and  endeavour  to  ascend  upon 
the  shoulders  of  each  other — down  go 
stones,  beams,  and  trunks  of  trees  upon 
their  heads,  and  as  fast  as  they  bear 
the  wounded  to  the  rear,  fresh  men  sup- 
ply their  place  in  the  assault.  Great 

God!  Great  God!  hast  thou  given  men 
thine  own  image,  that  it  should  be  thus 
cruelly  defaced  by  the  hands  of  their 
brethern !' 

"  'Tliink  not  of  that,'  replied  Ivanhoe; 

'this  is  no  time  for  such  thoughts.  

\M\o  yield? — who  push  their  way?' 

"  'The  ladders  are  thrown  down,'  re- 
phed  Rebecca  shuddering ;  'the  soldiers 
he  grovelling  under  them  like  crushed 
reptiles — the  besieged  have  the  better.' 

"'Saint  George  strike  for  us!'  said 
the  Knight;  'do  the  false  yeomen  give 
way?' 

"  'Xo,'  exclaimed  Rebecca,  'they  bear 
themselves  right  yeomanly — the  Black 
Knight  approaches  the  postern  gate  vrith 

his  huge  axe  the  thundering  blows 

v>hich  he  deals,  you  may  hear  above  all 
the  tumult  and  noise  of  the  battle. — 
Stones  and  beams  are  hailed  down  on 
the  bold  champion — he  regards  them  no 
more  than  if  they  were  thistles'  down  or 
feathers.' 

"  'The  postern  gate  shakes,'  cried  Re- 
becca, 'it  crashes — it  is  splintered  by  its 
blows — they  rush  in — the  outwork  is 
won.  O  God ;  they  hurl  the  defenders 
from  the  battlements — they  throw  them 
into  the  moat— O  men — if  you  be  men 
indeed,  spare  those  that  can  resist  no 
longer.' 

"'Alas!'  said  the  fair  Jewess,  '^and 
what  is  it,  valiant  knight,  save  an  offer- 
ing of  sacrifice  to  the  demon  of  vain  glo- 
ry, and  a  passing  through  the  fire  to  Mo- 
lock  ?  tVliat  remains  to  you  as  the 

prize  of  all  the  blood  you  have  spilt — 
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of  all  the  travail  and  labour  you  have 
endured — of  all  the  tears  which  your 
deeds  have  caused,  when  death  hath 
broken  the  strong  man's  spear,  and  over- 
taken the  speed  of  his  war  horse?' 

*^V^hat  remains?'  cries  Ivanhoe ; 
^ Glory,  maiden,  glory!  which  gilds  our 
sepulchre,  and  embalms  our  name.' 

"  'Glory?'  continued  Rebecca,  'Alas, 
is  the  rusted  mail  which  hangs  as  a 
hatchment  over  the  champion's  dim  and 
mouldering  tomb — is  the  defaced  sculp- 
ture of  the  inscription  which  the  igno- 
rant monk  can  hardly  read  to  the  inquir- 
ing pilgrim — are  these  sufficient  rewards 
for  the  'sacrifice  of  every  kindly  affection, 
for  a  life  spent  miserably,  that  ye  may 
make  others  miserable?'" 
Isaac's  grief 

For  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  when 
she  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  as  a  sor- 
ceress. 

" '  She  liveth,  but  it  is  even  as  Daniel, 
who  is  called  Belteshazzar  when  ^vdth- 
in  the  den  of  the  lions.  She  is  captive 
unto  those  men  of  Belial,  and  they  will 
wreak  their  cruelty  upon  her,  sparing  her 
neither  for  her  youth  nor  her  comely  fa- 
vour. O!  she  was  as  a  crown  of  green 
palms  to  my  grey  locks;  and  she  must 
wither  in  a  night,  like  the  gourd  of  Jo- 
nah.— Child  of  my  love! — child  of  my 
©Id  age  ! — oh,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Ra- 
ehel!  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of 
death  hath  encompassed  thee.' " 

WAGER  OF  BATTLE. 

Rebecca  had  asserted  her  privilege  of 
procuring  a  champion  to  attest  her  in- 
nocence of  the  crime  of  sorcery — the 
day  of  combat  was  arrived — the  whole 
preceptory  and  the  country  round  as- 
sembled, to  behold  the  battle,  if  any 
knight  should  appear  in  Rebecca's 
defence. 

^'It  was,  however,  the  general  belief, 
that  no  one  could  or  would  appear  for  a 
Jewess  accused  of  sorcery,  and  the 
knights,  instigated  by  Malvoisin,  whis- 
pered to  each  other,  that  it  was  time 
to  declare  the  pledge  of  Rebecca  forfeit- 
ed. At  this  instant  a  knight,  urging 
his  horse  to  its  full  speed,  appeared  on 
the  plain  advancing  to  the  lists.  A 
hundred  voices  exclaimed  'A  champion, 
a  champion!'  And  despite  of  the  pre- 
possessions and  prejudices  of  the  multi- 
tude, they  shouted  unanimously  as.  the 
knight  rode  into  the  tilt  yard.  The  se- 
"cbnd  glance,  however,  served  to  destroy 


the  hope  that  his  timely  arrival  had  ex- 
cited. His  horse,  urged  for  many  mile* 
to  its  outmost  speed,  appeared  to  reel 
Irom  fatigue,  and  the  rider,  however  un- 
dauntly  he  presented  himself  in  the 
lists,  either  from  weakness,  weariness, 
or  both,  seemed  scarce  able  to  support 
himself.  To  the  summons  of  the  herald, 
who  demanded  his  rank,  his  name,  and 
purpose.  The  stranger  knight  answered 
readily  and  boldly  '  I  am  a  good  knight 
and  noble,  come  hither  to  sustain  with 
lance  and  sword  tlie  just  and  lawful 
quarrel  of  this  damsel,  Rebecca,  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  of  York;  to  uphold  the  doom 
pronounced  against  her  to  be  false  and 
truthless,  and  to  defy  Sir  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert,  as  a  traitor,  murderer,  and 
liar ;  as  I  will  prove  in  this  field  with 
my  body  against  his,  by  the  aid  of  God, 
of  Our  Lady,  and  of  Monseignour  Saint 
George,  the  good  Knight.' 

"  'The  stranger  must  first  shew,'  said 
Malvoisin,  'that  he  is  a  good  Knight, 
and  of  honourable  lineage.  The  Tem- 
ple sendeth  not  forth  her  champions  a- 
gainst  nameless  men.' 

"  'My  name,'  said  the  Knight,  raising 
his  helmet,  'is  better  known,  my  hneage 
more  pure,  Malvoisin,  than  thine  own. 
I  am  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe.' 

"  'I  will  not  fight  Avith  thee,'  said  the 
Templar,  in  a  changed  and  hollow  voice. 
'Get  thy  wounds  healed,  purvey  thee 
a  better  horse,  and  it  may  be  I  will  hold 
it  worth  my  while  to  scourge  out  of  thee 
this  boyish  spirit  of  bravade.' 

'Ha!  proud  Templar,'  said  Ivanhoe, 
'hast  thou  forgotten  that  twice  didst 
thou  fall  before  this  lance?  Remember 
the  lists  at  Acre — remember  the  Passage 
of  Arms  at  Ashby — remember  thy  proud 
vaunt  in  the  halls  of  Rotherwood,  and 
the  gage  of  your  gold  chain  against  my 
reliquary,  that  thou  wouldst.  do  battle 
with  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe,  and  recover 
the  honour  thou  hadst  lost !  By  that  re- 
liquary, and  the  holy  relic  it  contains,  I 
will  proclaim  thee,  Templar,  a  coward 
in  every  court  in  Europe — in  every  Pre- 
ceptory of  thine  own  Order — unless  thou 
do  battle  without  further  delay.' 

"Bois-Guilbert  turned  his  counte- 
nance irresolutely  towards  Rebecca,  and 
then  exclaimed,  looking  fiercely  at  Ivan- 
hoe, 'Dog  of  a  Saxon  take  thy  lance,  and 
prepare  for  the  death  thou  hast  drawn 
upon  thee.' 

"  'Does  the  Grand  Master  allow  me 
the  combat?'  said  Ivanhoe. 
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"  'I  may  not  deny  what  you  have 
ehallcnged/  said  the  Grand  Master,  '^pro- 
viding the  maiden  accepts  thee  as  her 
champion.  Yet  I  would  thou  wast  in 
a  better  phght  to  do  battle.  An  enemy 
to  our  order  thou  hast  ever  been,  yet  I 
woidd  have  thee  honourably  met  with.' 

'Thus — thus  as  1  am,  and  not  other- 
v.'ise/said  Ivanhoe;  'it  is  the  judgment 
of  God — to  his  keeping  I  commend  my- 
self.— Rebecca!'  said  he,  riding  up  to 
the  fatal  chair,  '^dost  thou  accept  me  for 
thy  champion.'"' 

"  'I  do,'  said  she,  'I  do,'  fluttered  by 
an  emotion  which  the  fear  of  death  had 
been  unable  to  produce,  '1  do  accept 
thee  as  the  champion  whom  Heaven 

hath  sent  me.      Yet,  no  no  thy 

Avounds  are  uncured.  Meet  not  that 

proud  man — why  shouldst  thou  perish 
also?' 

^'But  Ivanhoe  was  already  at  his 
post,  and  had  closed  his  visor  and  as- 
sumed his  lance.  Bois-Guilbert  did 
the  same;  and  his  squire  remarked,  as 
he  clasped  his  visor,  that  his  face,  which 
had,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  e- 
motions  by  which  he  had  been  agitated, 
continued  during  the  whole  morning  of 
an  ashy  paleness,  was  now  become  sud- 
denly very  much  agitated. 

"  The  herald,  then,  seeing  each  cham- 
pion'in  his  place,  uplifted  his  voice,  re- 
peating thrice — Faites  vns  devoirs,  preux 
chtmUers.  After  the  third  cry,  he  with- 
drew to  one  side  of  the  hsts,  and  again 
proclaimed,  that  none,  on  peril  of  instant 
death,  should  dare  by  word,  cry,  or  ac- 
tion, to  interfere  with  or  disturb  this 
fair  field  of  combat.  The  Grand  Mas- 
ter, who  held  in  his  hand  the  gage  of 
battle,  Rebecca's  glove,  now  threw  it 


into  the  hsts,  and  pronounced  the  fatal 
signal  words,  L(iissez  allcr. 

"  Tli£  trumpets  sounded,  and  the 
Knights  charged  in  full  career.  The  wea- 
ried horse  of  Ivanhoe,  and  its  no  less  ex- 
hausted rider,  went  down,  as  all  had 
expected,  before  the  well  aimed  lance 
and  vigorous  steed  of  the  Templar. 

"This  issue  of  the  battle  all  had  ex- 
pected ;  but  although  the  spear  of  Ivan- 
hoe did  but,  in  comparison,  touch  the 
shield  of  Bois-Guilbert,  that  champion, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  beheld  it, 
reeled  in  his  saddle,  lost  his  stirrups, 
and  fell  in  the  lists. 

"Ivanhoe,  extricating  himself  from 
his  fallen  horse,  was  soon  on  foot,  has- 
tening to  mend  his  fortune  with  his 
sword;  but  his  antagonist  arose  not. 
"Wilfrid,  placing  his  foot  on  his  breast, 
and  the  sword's  point  to  his  throat,  com- 
manded him  to  yield  to  him,  or  die  ob 
the  spot.  Bois-Guilbert  returned  no 
answer. 

"  'Slay  him  not.  Sir  Knight,'  cried 
the  Grand  Master,  'unshriven  and  un- 
absolved, kill  not  body  and  soul.  M'e  al- 
low him  vanquished.' 

"He  descended  into  the  lists,  and  com- 
manded them  to  unhelm  the  conquered 
champion.  His  eyes  were  closed — the 
dark  flush  was  still  on  his  brow.  As 
they  looked  on  him  in  astonishment, 
the  eyes  opened — but  they  were  fixed 
and  glazed.  The  flush  passed  from  his 
brow,  and  gave  way  to  the  palKd  hue 
of  death.  Unscathed  by  the  lance  of  his 
enemy,  he  had  died  a  victim  to  the  vio- 
lence of  his  own  contending  passions. 

"'This  is  indeed  the  judgment  of 
God,'  said  the  Grand  Master,  looking 
upwards — 'Fiat  voluntas  tua/'r" 


It  was  our  intention  to  discuss  at 
some  length,  the  nature  of  the  vui- 
ous  bills  which  have  just  passed  through 
the  houses  of  Parliament  to  de- 
velop the  causes  which  gave  them 
birth  and  to  enumerate  the  con- 
sequences which  are  likely  to  result  from 
their  introduction.  Our'lhnits  however 
prevent  us  from  giving  any  thing  more 
than  a  mere  outhne  of  the  bills  them- 
.'^elves,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  they 
H  ill  dissipate  the  fears  of  the  timid  and 
Fr.B.  18^^0.-~.Vo.  IT.  Vol,  /. 


blast  the  hopes  of  the  disaffected.  

Traverse  Bill. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  undoubtedly 
have  observed  with  regret,  that  a  person 
charged  with  a  misdemeanor,  instead  of 
being  tried  at  the  first  session  after  his 
apprehension  could  traverse  till  another 
time — procure  bail, — and  proceed  dur- 
ing the  interval  in  his  former  crimi- 
nal career.  By  this  means  the  purposes 
of  justice  v;ere  entirely  defeated;  for. 
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as  no  crime  had  been  proved,  the  delin- 
quent had  no  restraint.  It  is  therefore 
enacted  that  no  person,  charged  with  a 
misdemeanor,  shall  have  liberty  to  tra- 
verse without  the  permission  of  the 
Court  to  that  effect.  By  this  law,  mis- 
demeanors are  placed  in  the  same  rela- 
tion as  higher  crimes.  This  law  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  political  indict- 
ments, but  extends  to  misdemeanors 
of  all  descriptions.  Under  this  act  it  is 
also  enjoined  that,  in  case  of  ex  officio 
infonnations  or  indictments,  if  the  trial 
does  not  take  place  within  twelve 
months,  the  defendant  m.ay  call  on  the 
Attorney  General,  as  prosecutor  for  the 
Crown,  to  proceed  to  trial  within  twenty 
days.  If  however  the  Attorney  General 
does  not  cimse  to  proceed,  he  must  enter 
a  voli  prosequi;  and  the  defendant  shall 
he  entirely  free  from  the  prosecution. 

Seditions  Libels'  Bill. 

As  it  has  been  usual  with  persons  in- 
dicted for  blasphemous  or  seditious  libels 
to  procure  bail  and  then  continue  to  sell  the 
libel  till  such  time  as  the  trial  took  place, 
it  is  enacted  by  this  bill  that  the  Court 
shall  have  power  to  seize  and  carry  away 
those  publications  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  complaint.  But  if  judgement 
shall  be  arrested  or  reversed,  the  copies 
shall  be  carefully  returned  to  the  parties 
without  charge  or  fees  of  any  kind.  The 
punishment  for  the  first  offence  is  not 
altered  in  any  respect  from  what  it  was 
before  the  passing  of  the  act.  But  if 
any  person  be  legally  convicted  of  hav- 
ing composed,  printed,  or  publislied, 
any  blasphemous  or  seditious,  libel,  and 
shall,  after  being  convicted,  offend  a 
second  time,  su«h  person  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court,  suffer  such  punish- 
ment as  was  by  the  former  laws  inflicted 
in  cases  of  high  misdemeanors,  or  be 
banished  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  all  other  parts  of  his  Majesties  do- 
minions, for  such  term  as  the  Court,  in 
'which  the  conviction  shall  take  place, 
shall  order. 

Seditions  Meetings  Bill. 

This  Bill  is  intended  to  prevent  itine- 
rant orators  from  spreading  disaffection 
through  the  country;  and  also  to  prevent 
the  jxissibility  of  a  simultaneous  meeting. 
For  this  purpose  public  meetings  are  to  be 
confined  to  single  parishes,  and  even  when 
the  parishes  are  very  large  they  must  be 
divided ;  and  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to 


attend  a  meeting  in  any  parish  unless  he  be 
a  resident  or  a  freeholder  there.  Notice 
shall  be  given,  to  some  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  of  the  time  of  the  intended  meet- 
ing, and  the  Justice  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  another  day  within  four  days 
from  the  time  specified.  If  any  persons 
attend  a  meeting  who  are  not  entitled  so 
to  do,  the  Magistrates  may  issue  a  Pro- 
clamation for  them  to  retire ;  and  if  they 
Continue  after  the  Proclamation,  the 
Magistrates  may  disperse  them — the  Ma- 
gistrates to  be  indemnified  in  case  of  kil- 
ling or  maiming  them.  Any  person  (excep- 
ting Peace  officers  etc.)  attending  with 
weapons,  flags,  banners  etc,  shall  be  ap- 
prehended. This  Bill  docs  not  extend  to 
County  meetings  legally  convened;  nor 
to  licensed  lecture  rooms. 

Seizure  nj  Arms'  Bill. 

As  it  is  supposed  that  arms  are  kept 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  pur- 
poses dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  it  is 
enacted  that,  upon  the  information,  on 
oath,  of  one  or  more  creditable  witnesses. 
Justices  may  issue  Avarrants  to  search  for 
and  seize  arms  thus  sworn  to  be  kept 
for  such  dangerous  pm*poses.  And  if 
admission  be  refused,  the  constables  are 
empowered  to  enter  by  day  or  night, 
and  to  lodge  the  arms  in  safe  custody ; 
unless  the  owner  shall  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Justices,  that  such  arms  or 
Weapons  were  not  kept  for  any  purpose 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  Persons 
carrying  arms  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances may  be  arrested  and  held  to  bail. 
Actions  may  be  brought  against  Justic- 
es, Constables,  etc.  for  abuses  of  autho- 
rity, within  three  months ;  but,  in  case 
of  a  verdic-t  for  the  defenda*it,  the  plain- 
tiff must  pay  double  costs.  This  act 
extends  to  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Cumberland, 
etc.  etc.  and  may  be  extended  to  other 
counties  on  the  rsprcsentation  of  Justices 
at  General  or  (Quarter  Sessions,  etc. 

Illegal  Trainings  Bill. 

It  is  stated  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom  men  have  clandestinely  assembl- 
ed to  practise  military  training  and  exer- 
cise, to  the  great  terror  of  his  Majesty's 
peaceable  subjects.  It  is  therefore  un- 
lawful for  persons  to  assemble  for  the 
purpose  of  training  or  being  trained: 
unless  it  be  under  proper  military  autho- 
rity. And  persons  attending  for  the 
purpose  of  training  and  drilling,  or  as* 
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^sis^ting  to  train  and  drill,  shall  he  impri- 
soned or  transported,  at  the  discretion  ; 
of  the  Court.  Any  person  attending  for 
the  purpose  of  being  trained  or  drilled, 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Court.  It  is  lawful  for  any  Justice 
etc.  to  disperse  illegal  training  meetings: 
and  to  commit  or  hold  to  bail  the  persons 
who  compose  them.  An  action  may  be 
brought  against  any  Magistrate  for  abuse 
of  authority,  within  three  callcndar 
months;  but  if  the  plaintiff  fails  in  es- 
tablishing his  cause,  he  shall  pay  double 
costs. 

Besides  these  bills  for  the  suppresion 
of  seditious  practices;  there  have  been 
other  very  important  ones,  passed 
through  the  houses ;  particularly  one  to 
.regulate  the  former  laws  respecting 
clandestine  marriages.  As  the  law  stood 
in  cases  of  the  marriage  of  minors  with- 
out the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians, 
the  marriage  could  be  rendered  null 


and  void  at  the  suit  of  the  party  who 
;  had  married  without  such  consent.  Jt 
is  therefore  now  enacted  that  all  marri- 
ages, when  either  of  the  parties  is  under 
twenty-one,  which  shall  be  solemnized 
without  the  requisite  consent,  shall  nut 
be  void,  but  voidable  only.  The  suit  for 
avoiding  those  marriages,  shall  be 
brought  before  tlie  party  suing  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  or 
within  six  months  after.  If  the  suit  be 
not  brought  wdthin  that  time,  the  marri- 
age shall  stand  good  in  law.  In  cases 
where  the  parties  were  married  under 
the  publication  of  banns,  the  marriage 
may  be  set  void  at  the  suit  of  the  parents 
or  guardians,  with  Hmitatious  similar 
to  the  above.  If  the  parlies  are  not 
married  within  three  months  after  the 
publishing  of  the  banns,  they  must  be 
repubhshed.  And  new  licenses  must  be 
obtained  where  the  marriage  by  license 
is  delayed.  This  act  extends  only  to 
England. 


Christmas  cheer, — SirT.  D.  Hesk- 
eth,  Bart,  entertained  the  staff  of  his 
regiment  and  their  wives,  at  Preston, 

with  an  excellent  dinner.  J.  F. 

Cawthorne,  Esq.  as  usual  distributed 
three  fat  bullocks  and  a  quantity  of  po- 
tatoes among  the  poor  of  Lancaster.  

Edmund  Thornton  of  ^V'hittington  Hall, 
Esq.  distributed  a  quantity  of  coals, 
pork,  bread,  ale,  etc.  among  the  poor  of 

\Taiittington.  The   Hon.  Col. 

Howard  of  Levens,  favoured  the  poor 
of  his  neighbourhood  with  a  quantity  of 

warm  clothing  and  beef.  Henry 

Sudell  of  Woodford,  Esq.  has  slaughter- 
ed three  fat  cows,  for  the  poor  of  Black- 
burn.—  R.  G.  Lomax  of  Clayton 

Hall,  Esq.  has  given  a  quantity  of  coals  to 
the  poor  famihes  of  Great  Harewood. 
'  Charles  Standish,  Esq.  of  Stan- 
dish  Hall,  has  killed  a  fat  cow,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  in  Standish-cum- 

Langtree.  Le  Gendre  Starkie,  Esq. 

of  Huntroyd,  gave  four  fat  Bullocks  and 
a  Scott,  besides  a  quantity  of  money 
and  clothing  to  the  poor  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Rev.  Mr.  JolifFe, 

near  Penrith,  gave  a  supply  of  beef  and 
potatoes  to  the  poor  of  that  village,  in- 
dependent of  the  soup  which  he  always  I 


gives  during  winter.  A  subscrip- 
tion of  about  £200  has  been  raised  for 
supplymg  the   poor   of  Penrith  with 

coal  during  this  inclement  season.  

Thomas  Smith,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn^ 
has  as  usual  distributed  ten  pounds, 
and  sixty  blankets  to  the  poor  of  Wray 

and  its  vicinity.  David  Murray, 

Esq.  gave  his  annual  donation  of  thirty 
cart  loads  of  coals,  to  the  poor  families 

of  Hornby.  Thomas  Houldsworth, 

Esq.  M.  P.  for  Pontefract  has  trans- 
mitted £500  for  the  use  of  the  poor  in 

his  Borough.  The  Rev.  John  Sto- 

nard,  D.  D.  of  Aldingham  invited,  on 
the  5th  inst.  about  seventy  persons,  old 
and  young,  parents  and  children,  chiefly 
in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  from  the 
neighbouring   villages,   to    spend  the 

evening  at  his  hospitable  mansion.  

jVIeasures  have  been  adopted  at  Preston 
to  supply  the  poor  with  blankets. —  - 
Thomas  Butler  Cole,  Esq.  of  Kirkland 
Hall,  has  distributed  two  fat  cows,  six 
sheep,  a  quantity  of  flour  and  money 

among  the  neighbouring  poor.  Sir 

H.  P.  Houghton,  Bart,  gave  some  hun- 
dred pairs  of  blankets  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  coals  among  the  poor  of  Walton- 

le-dale.  Robert  Townley  Pai-ker^. 

Ma 
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Esq.  relieved  the  poor  of  Guerdon  and 
Clayton  with  a  seasonable  supply  of 

blankets,  soup,  etc.  The  Rev.  R. 

Tongue  gave  fifteen  loads  of  coals  and 

half  an  ox  to  the  poor  of  Longton.  

Sir  John  Shelly,  gave  a  dinner  to  150 
children  belonging  to  the  Sunday  schools 
of  Marsfield. 

LANCASTER  QUARTER  SESSION'S. 

Anthony  Hornby,  of  Upper  Ali- 
thwaite,  in  Cartmcl,  pleaded  guilty  to  an 
indictment  for  turning  a  stallion  loose 
upon  the  high  way,  and  suffering  it  to 
remain  there  for  a  long  space  of  time, 
lie  was  sentenced  tobekept  to  hard  labour 
in  the  House  ofCorrecticn  for  one  month. 

Thomas  Corker,  was  convicted  of 
robbing  James  Arkes,  of  a  two  pound 
note  and  some  silver  at  the  Commercial 
Inn,  in  Lancaster;  and  was  sentenced 
to  three  months  imprisonment  in  the 
House  of  Correction. 

\\i;ESTM0RLAND    QUARTER  SESSIONS. 

Bell  v.  Pearson. — This  was  an  ap- 
peal to  quash  an  order  for  diverting  a 
foot  way  through  the  grounds  of  jMr. 
Francis  Pearson  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 


From  several  very  respectable  evidences 
it  appeared  that  the  new  road  was  as 
convenient  to  the  public  though  rather 
further  round.  The  order  was  therefore 
confirmed.  'I'wo  other  appeals  were 
entered  from  the  y.;vne  quarter,  against 
an  order  for  diverting  tAvo  other  foot 
w.^ys  through  the  same  grounds;  but  a 
compromise  was  proposed  and  acce])ted, 
to  the  satisfaction  we  understand  of  all 
parties. 

Jane  Carradus  of  Fellside  (at  the 
Burgh  Sessions)  pleaded  guilty  to  an 
indictment  for  stealing  three  yards  of 
ribbon,  from  the  shop  of  IMrs.  Gregson, 
Milliner,  and  was  sentenced  to  three 
vioiiths  iniprisonment — the  last  in  a  soU- 
tarif  cell! 

Death  or  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Kent. — We  stop  the  press  to  announce, 
that  the  Duke  of  Kent  is  no  more.  He 
v/as  at  Sidmouth,  and  had  caught  a  se- 
vere cold  a  few  days  since,  which  pro- 
duced an  inflammation  of  the  chest  and  a 
cough.  Beside  three  copious  bleedings 
from  the  arm,  he  had  twice  undergone 
the  operation  of  cupping ;  and  had  los^ 
one  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of  blood. 


NEW  RUSSIAN  TARIFF. 

The  new  Tariff  it  is  expected  will  give  new  life  to  British  Commerce,  as  it  giv^s 
admission  to  a  number  of  articles  which  were  prohibited  by  the  former  regulations. 
The  Merchants  of  Russia,  we  understand  are  much  discontented  with  the  measure. 
The  following  are  the  importation  duties  under  the  n'ew  Tariff. 

Cotton  twist,  white  and  dyed  

Muslins  and  thin  cottons  

rnni(  d  cottons  and  chintz  

i  I  ii)>i  in  tod  cottons,  cambrics,  etc.. 

^lUickltij's,  gloves,  etc  

J''iue  laes....  

Silk  manufactures  of  all  kinds  , 

U'orsted  

Earthen  v.'are  

Kcrsynicres  

Flannels,  stockin;^s,  carpets,  etc.... 

Coffee  per  pood 

Raw  Sugar  

Refined  do.  in  leaves  and  crushed  

Liquors  of  all  kinds  remain  as  before 


rub. 

cop. 

s. 

iL 

.per  pood 

2 

50  or  per  lb. 

0 

% 

lb 

89 

8 

.  do. 

1 

40 

(> 

do. 

0 

27 

1 

6 

do. 

0 

30 

1 

do. 

.5 

0 

22 

do. 

1 

95 

8 

94 

3 

per  pood 

2 

0 

0 

do. 

60 

0 

2^ 

.  lb. 

0 

CO 

2 

.  do. 

0 

20 

0 

10| 

per  pood 

2 

0 

0 

3 

lb. 

0 

75 

0 

do. 

3 

75 

0 

Presfon  2ith,  Jan.  1820. 
The  Cotton  IMarket  has  been  generally 
lively  duiing  the  whole  of  this  month, 


and  considerable  purchases  have  been 
made  both  in  public  and  private.  Prices 
are  somewhat  lower  than  thev  were  at 
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*}ie  beginning;;  but  in  consequence  of 
adverse  winds,  holders  of  Bowed  Cot- 
ton in  particular  have  become  sanguine, 
and  hold  their  stocks  for  an  advance  of 
^d.  per  lb.  which  however  the  buyers 
are  not  willing  to  give.  The  imports 
are  inconsiderable.  There  has  been  some 
inquiry  for  Cotton  in  London,  though 
the  state  of  the  weather  occasions  a  com- 
plete interruption  to  every  conveyance, 
either  for  home  use  or  for  export.  Prices 
of  all  kinds  remain  steady  in  this  mark'-t. 

We  have  had  a  fair  demand  for  Cali- 
coes this  month,  particularly  in  inferior 
Cloth,  which  may  be  quoted  at  an  ad- 
vance of  from  6d.  to  9d.  per  piece.  There 
has  been  little  sale  for  good  Cloth,  and 
it  is  strongly  conjectured  that  the  Power 
Looms  will  ere  long  be  able  to  supply 
the  Market  with  this  description,  and  al- 
ready a  considerable  quantity  has  been 
brought  in,  and  offered  at  a  price  wliich 
almost  astonishes  the  Country  Manufac- 
turer. 

Cotton  Yarns  may  be  quoted  at  a  full 
Id.  per  pound  higher  than  in  December. 

Some  of  the  Blackburn  Manufacturers 
advanced  weavers'  wages  6d.  per  piece 
about  a  fortnight  ago.  It  is  the  Manu- 
facture of  that  district  Avhich  has  lately 
been  so  much  called  for. 

FAIRS  IX  FEBRUARY. 

5  Pontefract.  6  Preston.  12  Ponte- 
fract.  14  Slaidburn.  20  ^Vigton.  29 
Long  Preston. 

Cartmel  Market,  wdiicli  has  been 
neglected  for  a  number  of  years,  has 
been  revived,  and  is,  we  understand, 
exceedingly  well  attended  and  plenti- 
fully supplied.  This  market  will  prove 
very  advantageous  to  both  the  resident 
farmer  and  the  more  distant  dealers. 
MARKETS. 

LONDON. 

^Vheat  from  60s.  Od.  to  74s.  Od.  qr. 

Barley   26    0           36  0 

Oats — ^ —  26    0   28  0 

LIVERPOOL. 

T\Tieatfrom  10s.  Od.  to  10s.  6d.  70  lb. 

Barley   4  9    5    0  60 

Oats   3  3   3    5  45 

Oat  Meal      33  0           37    0  240 

Fine  Flour    44  0   46  0 

PRESTON. 

MTieatfrom  8s.  Od.  to  8s.  Id.  w.u. 
•Meal  21    0          22    0  boll. 


garstang. 

"Wheat from  30s.  6d.  to  31s.  lid.  win. 

Meal   34    6    0      0  load. 

Beans  17    0  ,  19     0  win. 

Potatoes          4    0    0  0 

Butter  .10  .-^    1      0|  lb. 

LANCASTER. 

AVheat  from  39s.  8d.  to  39s.  9^d.  Id. 

Oats  19     6    0  0 

Oat-meal  ^32    4^  33  0 

burton  in  LONSDALE. 

^Vheatfrom  36s.  Od.  to  40s.  Od.  kU 

Oats   20    0           24  0 

Oat-meal  _  30    0           33  0 

Potatoes          5    6    7  0 

KIRKBY  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  33s.  Od.  to    Os.  Od.  Id. 

Oats   22    0    23  0 

Beef,  etc......    0  0    6.\  lb. 

Potatoes  0    3|         0  4~ 

Butter   0  11  1  0 

CARTMEL. 

Wheat  from  38s.  Od.  to  44s.  Od.  load. 

Oats  — ,™  8s.  0  9  9  bush. 

Butter  0    9^  0  11  lb. 

Goose  — ^  0    6  0  0 

ULVERSTON. 

Wheat  from  37s.  Od.  to  43s.  Od.  Id. 
Oats   8    6  —  10    6  bush. 

KENDAL. 

ATTieat  from  37s.  Od.  to  44s.  Od.  Id. 

Oats..^          20    0           24  0 

Oatmeal  2    4  2    6  ston^ 


Butt€r  0 

Beef,  etc.  ^  0 


'-2" 


li  lb. 


Pork 


0  4i. 


0 

0  0 
0  5^ 


PENRITH. 

"\VTieat  from  15s.  6d.  to  16s.  Od.  bh. 

Barley  11    6  , —  12  6 

Oats  — ^  24    0         25    0  qr. 

CARLISLE. 

Wlieat  from  21s.  Od.  to  21  6d.  bush. 

Barley -~ — 10    6          11  0 

Oats   .   7     9            8  0 

Oat  Meal  ^2    4  ..^^  2  5  stone. 

Beef  0 .   4   0  7  lb. 

Butter  0  lOi          0  11 

Potatoes  .^0    4          0  0  hoop. 

WHITEHAVEN. 

Flour  from  47s.  Od.  to  50s.  Od.  Id. 

Oat  Meal    35  0   ,  40  0 

Beef  etc.      0  6   0  0  lb. 

Potatoes  ™0  3h  0  0  stone. 
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A  TABLE 

Of  avej^age  prices  for  the  month  of  Januaru,  1820. 


20  9 


2  2| 

2  2 

2  2 

1  11 


0  3i 


rF7<!ea^  Barley.  Oats.  Meat.  Butter.  Meal.  Pota 

London.....  69    OjSO    0  27  0 

Liverpool  65    2|36    130  4 

Preston  64  0 

Garstang  |64  0 

Lancaster  |68  0 

Settle   

Burton  in  Lonsdale  '71  10 

Kirkby  Lonsdale  | — — 

Cartmel  71  0 

Ulverston  169  6 

Kendal  j71  0 

Penrith  '63  0 

Carlisle  |56  0 

Whitehaven  1  


30  0 


30  0 
29  0 


23  0 

23  4 

24  0 
24  6 

23  0 

24  6 
21  0 


0  6 
0  6 


0  6 


0  5i 
0  6 


0  11 
0  11 

101 


0  10 


loi 


1  10 

1  10 

2  1 


0  4 


0 
1  0 


Wheats  Barley,  and  Oats,  at,  per  qr.  Winchester;  Butcher's  meat  and  butter^, 
at,  per  lb.  Oat-meal,  at,  per  1 4  lb.  and  Potatoes,  at  per  Hoop. 


CONNUNDRUMS,  1. 
A  very  able  mathematician  was  lately 
turned  out  of  a  pubUc  house  in  Kendal, 
because  he  did  not  add  the  following 
numbers  properly  together — one  h  undred^ 
9ne,Jive,  one,  fifty. 

REBUS  2. 
I  am  a  fish,  both  neat  and  clever 

And  in  the  crystal  streams  I  play; 
If  you  my  head  and  shoulders  sever. 
You'll  find  me  out  as  clear  as  day. 
H?  s.  L. 


ANSWERS 

TO  THE   QUETIONS,  ETC.  IN  OUR  LAST. 

TO  ENIGMA,  1. 
ACROSTIC   TO  A  LADY. 

S  ince  then  a  sigh  can  oft  impart 
I  ts  ray  of  comfort  to  the  heart, 
O  rieve  not,  vni\\  a  severe  reply, 
H  im  who  shall  to  your  beauty  sigh. 

TO  ENIGMA  AND  CHARADE. 

IVIay  Mysticus  ne'er  heave  a  sigh  or  a  sob. 
Nor  SylvestL*r's  decease  give  the  sexton 

ajob.  T.  H.  GREGG. 

Kirkby  Lonsdale,  January  B,  1820. 


TO  QUESTION  1. 

Cross  the  table  top  with  two  diame- 
ters at  right  angles  to  each  other;  then, 
with  one  foot  of  the  compasses  in  the 
centre,  and  a  radius  equal  to  one  half 
that  of  the  top,  describe  a  circle;  these 
divisional  hues  divide  the  table  top  into 
eight  parts,  that  is,  the  circular  ring  in- 
to four  equal  parts,  and  the  central  circle 
into  four  equal  quadrants;  the  former 
parts  being  placed,  two  and  two,  with 
their  concave  parts  facing  each  other, 
will  form  the  sides  of  the  two  ovals ;  and 
the  deficiences  at  the  ends  will  be  suppli- 
ed by  the  four  quadrants, — as  in  the  Di- 
agi'am.  mechanicus. 
Hawes,  January  18,  1820. 


This  question  tvas  likeiinse  ingeniouslij 
ansivered  hy    Thomas  Hervey  Gregg, 

Kirkby  Lonsdale  G.  H.  J,  Leven's 

School-^and  a  feiv  others. 
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The  tides  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  tlie  preceding  table^  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  v.inds;  if  a  strong  wind  blow  with  the  tide,  there  will 
be  a  higher  tide,,  earlier  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wind  blow  against  the  tide,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  hi^h  water^  aiid 
earlitr  crossing. 


HIGH  WATER. 

Time  of  begin- 

DAYg. 

Liverpool, 
Lytham, 
Glasson,  Peel, 
Whitehaven. 

Lancaster,  j 
LTverston,  1 

Grange, 
Ravenglass. 

ning  to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
Ulverston 
sands. 

Height 

the 
tides. 

mum. 

eve /I. 

ntom. 

even.  \ 

morn. 

even. 

A  LlCoLlCl  y  ... 

M'ednesday 
Thursday 

Saturday  ... 

1 ! 

2 
3 
4 
5 

H.  M. 

0  18 

0  53 

1  23 

1  53 

2  24 

H.  M. 

0  34 

1  3 

1  33 

2  3; 
2  40  1 

H.  M. 

0  33 

1  8 

1  38 

2  8 
2  40 

H.  M. 

0  50 

1  18 

1  50 

2  18 

3  15 

H.  M. 

4  58 

5  30 

6  3 

6  33 

7  4 

H.  M. 

5  18 

5  40 

6  10 

6  47 

7  15 

F.  I. 

17  8 
17  0 
16  4 
15  11 
15  2 

Monday  ... 

J.  lACoLtcx  y  ... 

Wednesday 
Thursday  .. 

Saturday  ... 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

2  57 

3  40 

4  25 

5  36 

7  0 

8  20 

9  30 

3  16  1 

4  0 
4  54 

6  14 

7  42 

8  56 

9  56 

3  12 

3  55 

4  40 

5  52 

7  15 

8  36 

9  46 

3  31 

4  16 

5  11 

6  29 

7  57 
9  11 

10  11 

7  11 

7  55 

8  40 
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We  are  persuaded  that  our  readers  will  require  no  valliatives  or  excuses,  for  hauint^- 
Wi'dted  the  Poetry  this  month,  in  order  to  give  a  review  of  IVANHOE,  with  co- 
pious extracts.  2Vie  Poetic  communications,  though  many  of  them  possessing  con- 
siderable merit,  are  not  of  a  temporary  nature — they  will  Iherefmx  read  as  ivell  another 
month  as  the  present  one;  hut  ive  are  well  aware  how  great  a  favourite  the  unavowed 
author  of  Waverley  is  with  many  of  our  friends,  and  we  were  anxious  to  send  them 
the  cream  of  his  newest  work  at  this  early  stage  of  its  publication. — Tiiis  we  trust 
will  convince  our  subscribers  hoiu  willing  we  are  to  procure  the  most  recent  intelligence 
respecting  tho^  subjects,  which  we  believe  to  be  most  acceptable  to  them. 

We  return  our  thanks  to  Mr.  P'ell  for  his  communication,  and  shall  insert  a  part 
of  it  in  our  7iext  niiViber.  His  future  correspondence  will  he  accepted  as  a  particulur 
j'av.ovr. 

Mr.  Allen's  letter  shall  appear  as  soon  as  we  can  possibly  find  room  for  it.  And 
mny  other  article  he  can  favour  us  with,  ivill  be  thankfullif  received. 

''Curious  anecdotes"  have  come  to  hand,  and  the  latter  should  have  appeared 
ihis  month,  if  we  coidd  have  found  room.  The  first  we  fear  might  give  offence, 
though  we  are  satisfied  that  no  offence  is  meant. 

O.  L.  of  Hawes  has  our  best  thanks  for  his  communications,  and  his  '' Collin" 
shall  have  a  place  as  early  as  possible — ive  hope  to  hear  from  him  again,  and  often. 

A  Friend  to  Literature  will  accept  our  tha-iks  f/r  "St.  Laurence"  and 
''the  Bridal  serenade."  The  former  sliall  have  a  place  in  our  next,  and  the  latter, 
on  the  first  oppoiiuniiy.  We  should  be  happy  to  entertain  a  few  of  St.  Laurence's 
brothers,  as  ofte?i  as  might  he  convenient  to  the  fair  author. 

TJie  essay  from  Ulverston,  on  the  "petfect  and  imperfect  tenses"  shall  have  aii 
early  insertion.  And  any  other  philological  essays  by  the  same  pen,  will  be  grateful- 
ly acknowledged. 

We  thank  PllILHERALDUS  for  his  hint,  lohich  shall  be  duly  attended  to. 

We  hope  that  several  others  cfour  well  wishers  iv  ill  find  that  we  have  not  been  un- 
viindful  of  their  observations  this  month.  To  render  our  publication  as  interesting 
to  the  subscribers  as  possible,  is  our  principal  wish,  and  any  hint,  tending  to  the  fur- 
therance of  our  endeavours  in  this  respect,  ivill,  at  all  times,  be  gratefully  acceptable. 

The  letter  from  Stockton-on-Tees,  signed  JULIUS  LoGlcus,  has  been  received 
and  its  contents  shall  find  an  early  inse7^tion. 

We  should  be  tihliged  to  our  curious  correspondents  if  they  would  accompany  their 
questions,  queries,  etc.  with  solutions;  for,  though  7ve  have  no  hesitation  to  insert  a 
few  puzzles  occasionally  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers,  we  have  a  decided  antipathy 
against  being  puzzled  ourselves. 

JV.  B.  In  our  next,  ive  shall  commence  the  HISTORICAL  description  of  Lan- 
caster;  and  we  trust,  from  the  numerous  promises  of  able  and  respectable  assis- 
tance ivhich  ire  have  received  in  that  toivn,  that  ive  shall  be  enabled  to  furnish  an. 
accurate  and  interesting  account  of  it.  Any  information,  however  trifling,  on  this 
subject  will  ?ne?'it  and  receive  our  ivarmest  acknowledgements. 

Prculed  btf  A.  Foster,  Bepositorj-Office,  Kirkbij  Lonsdale. 
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LANCASTER. 

A  historical  and  descriptive  account 
of  the  Town  OF  Lancaster. 

Time,  the  father  of  forgetfulness,  has 
too  often,  we  frequently  exclaim,  brush- 
ed his  Lethe-dipped  wing  over  these 
subjects  which  we  are  most  anxious  to 
explore.  We  naturally  feel  a  wish  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
history  of  those  places,  which  at  present 
attract  so  large  a  portion  of  our  atten- 
tion. But  when  we  attempt  to  lift  the 
veil  which  covers  the  face  of  "other 
years,"  we  generally  find  so  many  diffi- 
culties to  encounter,  that,  like  the  Tar- 
tar lover,  we  shrink  from  the  proposed 
task,  and  pronounce  its  accomplishment 
impracticable.  And  when  the  subject 
of  our  inquiries  happens  to  be  the  former 
local  history  of  our  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, no  wonder  if  we  too  common- 
ly find  it  so. 

This  Country,  previous  to  the  Chris- 
tian era,  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  peo- 
ple whose  origin  is  wrapped  in  impene- 
trable obscurity.*  These  people  appear 
to  have  been  without  letters  and  almost 
without  arts;  the  httle  learning  which 
they  possessed  was  confined  to  their 
priests,  who  passed  their  lives  in  seclu- 
sion and  religious  retirement.f 


*  As  numbers  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
these  vales,  are  undoubtedly  descended  from 
the  ancient  Britons  •  and  as  many  places  pro- 
bably retain  British  names — we  should  be 
TCry  glad,  if  any  of  our  learned  readers  would 
favour  us  with  a  few  names  of  persons  and 
places  of  undoubted  British  derivation. 

t  These  Drudical  Pric'sts  seem  to  have  been 
very  numerous  in  the  North,  from  the  num- 
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About  the  middle  of  the  century  pre- 
ceding the  birth  of  Christ,  the  restless 
ambition  of  the  Romans  induced  them 
to  extend  their  conquests  over  the  poor 
defenceless  natives  of  Albion.  On  tak- 
ing possession  of  this  Forest-kingdom, 
they  found  its  inhabitants  kept  in  a 
state  of  continual  alann  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Picts  and  Scots;  and  in  or- 
der to  protect  their  new  subjects  from 
their  lawless  neighbours,  they  erected 
fortresses  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

As  the  Aborigines  of  the  island  were 
compelled  to  bend  under  the  authority 
of  their  Roman  governors,  or  induced 
to  assimilate  with  the  invaders,  all  know- 
ledge of  what  they  once  were  would  be 
lost,  and  the  little  traditionary  history 
they  possessed  would  gradually  be  for- 
gotten. 

After  the  Romans  abandoned  Eng- 
land, all  the  northern  part  was  so  dread- 
fully infested  with  the  Caledonian  plun- 
derers, that  the  English  were  under  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  the  Saxons  and 
Danes  for  assi!:itance.  These,  from  be- 
ing servants,  soon  became  masters ;  and 
the  natives  of  this  island  were  again  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  vassalage.  Among 
all  these  agitations,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
local  history  becomes  a  barren  subject. 
For,  in  the  dark  and  rude  ages  of  early 
times,  the  plunderers  and  the  plundered 
were  alike  inattentive  to  the  inquiries  of 
posterity.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a 
quantity  of  information,  records,  dates, 


her  of  Circles  or  places  of  public  Avorship 
which  still  remain.  The  Priests  themselves 
lived  in  Groves ;  and  the  places  of  their  resi- 
dence are  still  to  be  found  under  the  naxne  of 
Q  reaves, 
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and  facts,  preserved  in  the  different 
Monasteries  through  the  country,  to 
which  the  inquisitive  scholar  might 
have  turned  with  a  certainty  of  gratify- 
ing his  curiosity;  but  the  desolating 
Vandalism  of  Henry  VIII.  has  destroyed 
even  those  deposites  of  antiquarian  trea- 
sure, and  our  only  resource  now  consists 
in  fatiguing  researches  and  tedious  col- 
lations. 

Enough  of  information  however  pre- 
sents itself,  to  occupy  the  few  pages 
which  can  be  spared  for  the  History  of 
Lancaster.*  For,  as  Mr.  VAurk  has  pub- 
lished a  work  more  particularly  on  the 
ancient  history  of  this  Town,  we  shall 
dwell  more  minutely  on  the  description 
of  its  present  improved  state. 

History. — About  five  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  Mr.  Wliitaker 
informs  us>  a  colony  of  Celtpe  settled  in 
Lancashire.  After  taking  possession  of 
this  woody  region,  they  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  Setantii,  Sistantii,  or  Sistun- 
tii,  a  denomination  expressive  of  their 
maritime  situation,  as  it  signifies  t/ie 
count ri/  of  the  waters.  About  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  birth,  the  Brigantes, 
who  then  inhabited  the  counties  of  York 
and  Durham,  invaded  Lancashire,  and 
subdued  it.  After  this  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered  became  one  nation, 
known  by  the  general  term  of  Bri- 
gantes; with  the  distinction  only  of 
Eastern  and  AVestern  Brigantes. 

At  w^hat  time  the  Town  of  Lancaster 
was  first  built  is  unknown;  nor  indeed 
is  it  of  any  importance.  It  was  origi- 
nally called  Caer  AVerid,  signifying  the 
Green  City.  The  name  of  Green  Area, 
which  seems  to  allude  to  the  ancient 
name  of  the  town,  seems  also  to  point 
out  the  spot  where  the  town  once  stood. 

The  title  of  Green  City  will  appear 
very  appropriate,  when  it  is  recollected 
in  what  manner  the  town  of  Lancaster 
was  originally  constructed.  The  Cel- 
ts probably  found  a  fine  flourishing  fo- 
rest growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Lune. 
This  to  them  was  a  city — a  place  of  re- 
fuge and  a  place  of  shelter.    For  Strabo 


*  xVs  the  Rkpositorv  will  ho  constaiilly  o- 
pen  for  every  subject  connected  with  ancient 
or  modern  local  liistory,  a  number  of  injpor- 
tanl  articles,  which  couki  not  well  be  intro- 
duced into  the  history  of  tlie  Town,  may 
hereafter  occur  (o  either  us  or  our  kind  con- 
trihiuors,  and  hencf  become  the  subjects  of 
valuable  essays. 


the  geographer  tells  us,  that  woods  to 
the  Britons  -were  cities;  for  the  Britons, 
when  they  designed  to  build  a  city,  cut 
down  the  trees,  then  they  enclosed  a 
round  plot  of  ground;  with  these  trees 
they  erected  hovels  to  live  in,  and  made 
also  folds  for  their  cattle ;  never  fixing 
long  in  the  same  place.  Caesar,  in  his 
Commentaries,  gives  us  much  the  same 
account  of  a  British  city.  It  is  account- 
ed a  city,  says  he,  among  the  Britons, 
when  some  thick  wood  is  fenced  in  with 
a  trench  and  a  rampart;  whither,  to 
avoid  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  the 
Britons  retire  and  take  refuge  in  such 
fortified  places.  According  to  these  ac- 
counts of  Strabo  and  Ca?sar,  says  Rauth- 
mell,  every  wood  in  Lancashire  must 
either  have  been  a  town  or  a  city  of  the 
Britons,  Lancaster  therefore  probably 
took  its  title  of  the  Green  City  from  the 
peculiar  exuberance  of  its  foliage,  being 
situated  in  a  more  luxuriant  wood  than 
the  other  towns  of  the  same  period. 

Such  in  all  probability  was  the  origin 
of  a  town,  which  for  beauty,  elegance, 
and  solidity,  has  scarcely  an  equal  in  the 
north  of  England.  A  few  cabins  form- 
ed of  poles  reared  against  the  trunks  of 
trees,  once  covered  the  scite  of  the  now 
splendid  Borough  of  Lancaster. 

"———Their  houses  were  the  thicks. 
And  biisiiy  queachy  hollow  caves, 
And  hurdles  made  of  sticks." 

In  this  Green,  or  Wood  City,  it  is  very 
probable,  there  was  a  temple  to  the  god 
Magon  or  Mogon,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  Brigantes.  In  the  Castle  Hill, 
which  is  agreed  by  all  to  be  an  artificial 
mount,  have  been  discovered  bones  of  o;i.- 
en,  which  had  undoubtedly  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  god  Magon,  the  Lancaster 
Apollo,  near  this  place.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Canaanitish  god  Magon  men- 
tioned in  Numbers  xxxii  and  38,  was 
worshipped  in  this  part  of  the  country 
at  the  time  alluded  to,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, when  they  traded  to  England  for 
,  I'in  ;  as  Ezekiel  observes  to  the  Tyrians: 
'^'  They  of  Tarshish  were  thy  merchants 
for  the  multitude  of  all  thy  riches,  for 
\   tin  which  they  brought  to  thy  fairs." 

\rithout  attempting  however  to  assert 
,   whether  the  ancient  lirigantes  ever  wor- 
shipped any  god  at  all  in  Lancaster,  the 
Green  City  was  such  as  we  have  describ- 
f  ed  it  when  Julius  Agricola  subdued  it, 
in  his  second  campaign,  in  the  year  79. 
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The  preceding  year  Agricola  had  con- 
quered the  Ordo vices;  and  this  year  he 
pur-.ued  his  conquests  northward,  found- 
ing stations  as  he  proceeded.  First  at 
Mancliester,  then  liibchester,  and  Lan- 
caster, and  forward  into  Cartrnel  and 
Furness.  Agrieola,  having  subdued  the 
AVestern  Brii.';antes,  and  created  them 
a  part  of  the  Koman  Empire,  considered 
it  no  less  his  duty  to  retain  them  in  sub- 
jection, and  dei^nd  them  from  the  inva- 
sions of  the  naked  barbarians  who  as- 
sailed thera  from  the  North.  For  this 
purpose  he  erected  a  strong  Fortrc-ss  at 
Lancaster,  and  several  more,  farther 
north.*  They  were  all  connected  with 
Lancaster  by  means  of  Beacons  on  the 
tops  of  the  highest  hills;  by  which 
means  the  whole  country  could  be  in- 
stantly alarmed  in  Crtse  of  an  approaching 
enemy.  Such  were  the  rude  telegraphs 
of  those  days. 

As  every  newly  conquered  country 
will  naturally  entertain  an  antipathy 
to  its  conquerors,  the  pohtic  Agricola 
sought  to  attach  the  inhabitants  of  Lan- 
cashire (then  denominated  the  "Western 
Brigantes)  to  the  Roman  Government, by 
humanizing  the  rude  natives^  and  teach- 
ing them  Roman  manners  and  Reman 
luxuries.  As  Mr.  Rauthmell  observes  ; 
"1  come  now  to  relate  the  great  advanta- 
ges, which  the  western  Brigantes  receiv- 
ed from  Julius  Agricola,  the  winter  after 
he  had  subdued  them.  Tacitus  spends 
a  whole  chapter  in  relating  what  Agrico- 
la did.  The  winter  was  spent,  says 
Tacitus,  in  giving  most  wholesome  ad- 
vice to  the  people.  Agricola  observing 
their  rude  uncultivated  dispositions 
prone  to  war,  he  indulged  them  in  ease 
and  pleasures;  he  exhorted  them  in  pri- 
vate, he  assisted  them  in  com.mon. 
Agricola  taught  the  western  Brigantes 
to  build  temples  and  houses,  and  how  to 
erect  forums ;  that  is,  places  of  publick 
resort  for  the  Britons  to  meet  in,  and 
converse  with  the  Romans,  and  become 
sociable.  It  appears  from  this  account 
of  Tacitus,  that  the  Britons  till  now 
had  no  temples  for  their  idols.  The 
largest  oak  in  the  wood  served  for  a  tem- 


*As  it  is  very  probab'e  that  ihe  Roman 
Prnpiffilors  would  station  small  deiacliraents 
in  various  pails  of  the  country,  besides  those 
which  were  conspicuous  as  camps,  we  should 
thank  those  ot"  our  readers  who  could  point 
out  any  remains  of  those  lesser  posts,  such  as 
Caruiiel,  Warton,  etc.  etc. 


pie  among  the  Germans  and  Gauls ;  and 

J  suppose  it  was  so  among  the  Britons ; 
and  the  deity  of  the  oak  was  what  the 
Britons  worshipped.  It  appears  also 
from  Tacitus,  that  the  Britons  had  no 
houses  of  stone,  till  Julius  A^Ticola 
taught  thewesttrn  Brigantes  how  to  build 
houses  after  tlie  Koman  fasliion.  Be- 
sides all  this,  Agricola  took  the  children 
of  the  principal  men  and  instructed 
them  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
Tacitus  observes  one  thing,  which  is 
very  much  to  the  honour  of  the  v.  cstcrn 
Brigantes;  that  Agi-icola  preferred  the 
natural  genius  of  these  Britoirs  before 
the  Gauls:  for  the^e  Britons  were  very 
desirous  to  become  masters  of  the  Ro- 
man language,  whereas  the  Gauls  had 
refused  to  learn  it.  For  Agricola  had 
been  Proconsul  in  Aqtiitain,  ahncst 
three  years  before  Flavins  ^'espasian 
had  appointed  him  Propraetor  over  Bri- 
tain. So  that  Agricola,  being  well  ac- 
quainted both  with  the  Britons  and  Gauls, 
^vas  a  competent  judge  of  the  natural 
abihties  of  both.  After  this  the  western 
Brigantes  used  the  Roman  dress ;  and 
the  Toga,  says  Tacitus,  became  tlie 
frequent  habit  amongst  them.  But 
matters  were  carried  higher  than  all  this, 
the  western  Brigantes  must  needs  have 
their  porticos,  balnea,  and  what  not. 
And  to  confirm  this  account  of  Tacitus, 
that  JuHus  Agricola  taught  the  western 
Brigantes  to  build  temples,  houses,  por- 
ticos, formns,  balnea,  etc.  Camden,  in 
describing  the  Roman  monuments, 
where  Agricola  had  erected  stations, 
observes,  that  at  some  of  these  places 
were  in  his  time,  arches,  vaults,  etc. 
under  gromid,  besides  what  he  observed 
above  ground  or  often  dug  up,  statues^ 
pillars,  pedestals  of  pillars,  chapiters, 
altars,  marbles,  wliich  confirm  Tacitus's 
account  of  those  buildings.  Tacitus's 
reflection  on  these  matters  is  worth  our 
observation,  that  when  the  Britons  had 
got  porticos  and  balnea,  these  became 
incitements  to  vice:  So  that  now  the 
western  Brigantes  liad  accustomed  them- 
selves to  exquisite  banquetings  and  lux- 
ury. Thus  we  learn  from  Tacitus, 
that  the  western  Brigantes  were  the 
first  of  all  the  Britons,  that  were  in- 
structed by  Julius  Agricola  in  the  Ro- 
man language,  dress,  politeness  and  dees 
at  the  same  time.  But  here  it  may  be 
asked,  why  he  did  this  to  the  western 
Brigantes,  when  no  other  Roman  that 
we  read  of  did  so  before  to  the  westeni. 
N2 
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Britons?  Two  reasons  may  be  j^ven: 
1 .  All  Britain^  as  far  as  Scotland,  ex- 
cept Northumberland,  which  was  a  dis- 
tinct nation  of  itself,  was  become  sub- 
ject to  the  Roman  em.pire  at  this  time; 
so  that  it  was  now  high  time  for  tlie 
llomans  to  endeavour  to  polish  the  rude 
and  barbarous  dispositions  of  the  Bri- 
tons, who  were  become  members  of  the 
Roman  empire.  2.  A  second  reason 
Tacitus  gives  us  for  what  Agricola  did 
to  the  western  Brigantes:  The  Britons, 
says  he,  being  rude  and  uncultivated, 
and  prone  to  war  upon  every  occasi- 
on, Agricola  attempted  to  break,  soften, 
and  humanize  the  natural  bent  of  their 
tempers  by  luxm-y,  pleasures  and  ease." 

That  Lancaster  was  an  exceedingly 
strong  fortress,  is  evident  from  the  re- 
mains of  a  part  of  the  outer  wall  which 
is  still  visible.  This  w^all  is  now  called 
the  AFery-wall,  from  the  ancient  British 
name  of  the  town — the  Werid-wall,  or 
wall  of  the  Green  Town.  It  was,  says  a 
late  writer,  ^'^capable  of  withstanding  the 
rudest  shock."  Something  possibly  more 
severe  than  the  rudest  shock  has  assailed 
it.;  for  only  a  very  small  portion  of  it  is 
now  in  existence. 

The  Writer  of  JNIr.  Clark's  '^'Account 
of  Lancaster,"  says,  "  this  wall  may  yet 
be  traced  in  the  vicarage  fields,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ground  there  still  proves 
that  a  double  vallum  once  encircled  the 
hill.  A  fragment  of  this  wall  is  yet  to 
be  seen,  (in  1811,)  adjoining  the  garden 
of  John  Ford,  Esq.  partof  which,  about 
eight  feet  in  thickness,  sustains  the  north 
wall  of  his  summer-house,  adjoining  the 
vicarage  field." 

Within  this  fortress  the  Roman  Pro- 
praetors overawed  and  defended  the 
inhabitants  of  Lancaster,  holding  a  su- 
preme authority  over  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  the  British  people,  and  recruit- 
ing their  own  numbers  from  the  native 
youth.  The  Proprietors  were  possessed 
of  both  civil  and  military  power,  and 
being  removed  so  far  from  the  heart  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  would  treat  their 
Lancaster  subjects  withlenity  or  severity, 
as  their  own  good  or  evil  dis}H>sitions 
might  influence  their  conduct.  But  all 
th?  accounts  which  they  have  transmit- 
ted to  us  are  of  a  favourable  complexion; 
and  this  will  always  be  the  case  where 
the  man,  instead  of  the  lion  draws  the 
picture. 

The  Romans,  menaced  Avith  danger 
from  enemies  nearer  the  seat  of  cmpn-c, 


found  them.selves  unable  to  retain  their 
distant  conquests  and  colonies;  and  there- 
fore abandoned  their  dominions  in  Bri- 
tain, and  Lancaster  among  the  rest, 
l^evious  to  their  departure  however  they 
encouraged  the  Britons  to  defend  them- 
selves— built  them  a  few  fortresses  on 
the  coast  of  Cumberland  and  Lancashire, 
says  Burton — gave  them  arms  and  in- 
structed them  in  their  use.  Thus  about 
the  year  446,  the  llomans  bade  adieu  to 
Lancaster,  having  possessed  it  3G7  years. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
Lancaster  again  became  a  prey  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who 
were  tempted  to  invade  their  peaceful 
neighbours  by  the  prospect  of  plunder 
which  their  improved  situation  exhibit- 
ed. This  induced  the  Britons  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  the  Saxons,  who  arrived  in 
449,  and  by  their  joint  exertions  defeated 
the  Caledonians,  and  compelled  them  to 
retire  into  their  own  Country. 

About  eleven  years  after  this,  the 
Angles,  under  the  command  of  Octa  and 
Ebessa,  invaded  England,  and  founded 
the  Kingdom  of  Northumberland,  in 
which  Lancaster  was  included.  Eng- 
land soon  became  the  field  for  rival 
warriors  to  contest  upon ;  and  was  torn 
into  seven  Kingdoms,  called  the  heptar- 
chy. At  first,  Lancaster  was  contained 
in  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria,  but  was 
afterwards  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Deira 
and  Bernicia. 

Lancaster,  as  before  mentioned,  was 
one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  king- 
dom of  Northumbria  during  the  Saxon 
heptarchy,  and  also  whilst  the  Danes 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  Northumbria ;  but, 
during  these  dark  and  illiterate  ages, 
little  information  of  a  general,  and  con- 
sequently still  less  of  a  local,  nature, 
has  beeiihandeddown  to  posterity;  which 
in  this  instance  might  be  owing,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
Northumbrian  kingdom,  for  "of  all  the 
Anglo-Saxon  governments,"  says  Tur- 
ner in  his  history  of  the  Anglo-saxcns, 
"the  kingdom  of  T^'orthumbria  had 
been  ahvays  the  most  perturbed.  Usur- 
per murdering  usurper  is  the  pervading 
incident.  A  crov/d  of  ghastly  monarchs 
pass  swiftly  along  the  page  of  History  as 
we  gaze,  and  scarcely  has  the  sword  of 
the  assassin  Ijcen  cleansed  from  its  hor- 
rid polhUion,  before  its  point  is  turned 
upon  its  master,  and  he  is  carried  to  the 
sepulchre  which  he  had  just  closed  up- 
on another.    In  this  manner,  during 
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the  last  century  and  a  half,  previous  to 
the  reign  of  Ethelred,  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  sceptered  chiefs  hurled  each 
other  from  their  joyless  throne,  and  the 
deaths  of  the  greatest  number  were  ac- 
companied by  the  hecatombs  of  their 
friends." 

Lancaster  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  towns  in  Northumbria  till  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy  was  dissolved,  and 
England  was  again  reduced  to  a  single 
kingdom. 

After  this,  for  nearly  four  hundi-ed 
years,  we  have  no  particulars  respecting 
Lancaster.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  wars  between  the  English  under 
Edward  IL  and  the  Scotch  under  Bruce. 
A.  D.  1322.  After  the  former  had  been 
defeated  at  Blackmore  Forest,  the  lat- 
ter ravaged  all  the  northern  counties,  ad- 
vancing towards  the  south,  about  twelve 
miles  beyond  Lancaster,  carrying  fire 
and  sword  wdierever  they  bent  their 
march,  sweeping  away  the  cattle,  plun- 
dering and  sacking  the  towns.  In  this 
eruption,  Lancaster  was  plundered  and 
burnt  to  the  gi-ound,  except  the  castle, 
where  no  doubt  the  inhabitants  would 
seek  shelter.  The  records  of  the  town 
would  probably  be  many  of  them  lost 
on  this  occasion,  and  when  the  town  was 
rebuilt,  the  history  of  its  former  state 
would  quickly  be  forgotten. 

King  Richard  L  bestowed  theEarldom* 
of  Lancaster  upon  his  brother  John.  In 
1267  Edmund,  surnamed  Crouch-back, 
was  presented  with  this  Earldom,  in 
these  words,  according  to  Camden,  "the 
honour,  earldom,  castle,  and  the  town 


*  Lancaster  had  given  titles  to  several  be- 
fore it  gave  the  title  of  Earl  to  John. 
Nicholson  and  Buin  tell  us  that  Ivo  de  Tale- 
bois,  who  came  over  with  William  the  Nor- 
man, had  that  part  of  Lancashire  given  to 
him  which  joins  to  Westraodand,  and  that 
part  of  Westmorland  called  the  Barony  of 
Kendal.  William  de  Talebois,  son  of  Gil- 
l>ert,  son  of  Kelel,  son  of  Eldred,  son  of  Ivo, 
who  was  the  fifth  Baron  of  Kendal,  by  per 
mission  of  Henjy  I.  took  the  surname  of 
Lancaster,  wiiich  was  confiimed  to  him  and 
his  heirs  b}--  Parliament. 

Roger  of  Poictou  was  the  first  after  the 
conquest  who  was  styled  Lord  of  Lancaster. 
But  he  was  deprived  ol  his  honours  and  im- 
peached because  of  his  disloyalty. 

Ranulph  de  Gernon,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Cavendish  family,  (see  page  4  of  this  volume,) 
after  the  impeachment  of  Poictou,  possessed 
the  honours  of  Lancaster. 


of  Lancaster,  with,  the  cow  pastures  and 
forests  of  Wiresdale,  Lownsdale,  New- 
castle under  line,  and  the  manour,  forest, 
and  castle  of  Pickering,  the  manour  of 
Scaleby,  the  village  of  Gomeccstre,  and 
the  rents  of  the  town  of  Huntendon." 
Edmund  had  three  sons,  Thomas,  Henry, 
and  John;  Thomas  was  the  second  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  but  revolting  against  Ed- 
ward II,  he  was  beheaded  a.  d.  1322, 
leaving  no  issue.  His  sentence  being 
afterwards  reversed,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Henry,  whose  son  was  by 
'the  King's  special  charter,  and  by  general 
consent  of  Parliament,  created  first  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  a.  d.  1351.  Henry  left 
two  daughters,  IMaud  and  Blanch; 
Blanch  married  John,  fourth  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.  commonly  called  John  of 
Gaunt,  from  his  being  born  at  Ghent  in 
Flanders ;  by  which  marriage  he  became 
possessed  of  the  whole  of  the  Lancaster 
estates;  and  was  created  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster by  his  father,  a.  d.  1362.  Ed- 
ward HI.  advanced  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster into  a  Palatinate,  by  an  edict  of 
which  the  following  is  a  part,  according 
to  Camden:  "We  have  granted  for  us 
and  our  heirs,  to  our  son  aforesaid,  that 
he,  during  his  term  of  life,  shall  have 
within  the  county  of  Lancaster  his  chan- 
cery, and  his  writs,  to  be  issued  under 
his  own  seal,  belonging  to  the  office  of 
chancellor;  his  Justices  likewise  as  well 
for  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  as  for  other 
pleas  relating  to  Common  Law ;  to  have 
cognizance  of  them,  and  to  have  power 
of  making  all  executions  whatsoever  by 
his  writs  and  officers.  And  to  have  all 
other  liberties  and  Royalties  of  wdiat 
kind  soever  appertaining  to  a  county,  as 
freely,  and  fully  as  the  Earl  of  Chester 
within  the  said  county  is  known  to 
have." 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe  the 
long  and  bloody  w^ar  which  commenced 
A.  D.  1455,  betw^een  the  rival  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster;  and  which  termi- 
nated happily  by  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VII.  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  with 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  of 
the  House  of  York. 

The  wounds  occasioned  by  the  con- 


This  honour  was  afterv^ards  conferred,  by 
King  Ste|)hen,  upon  his  own  son  William, 
Earl  of  Morton  and  Warren. 

After  the  death  of  William,  in  1189,  Rich- 
ard the  first,  bestowed  the  honour  upon  his 
Brother  Juhn,  afterwards  king  of  England. 
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test  between  the  n^hite  and  red  roses, 
were  scarcely  healed,  when  Lancaster 
was  visited  with  another  scourge.  In 
1513,  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  Henry  VIII. 
at  the  siege  of  Tournay,  invaded  Eng- 
land. All  the  militia,  in  the  north  was 
immediately  raised  to  oppose  him.  The 
following  extract  from  Benson's  Flod- 
DEN  Field,  will  show  how  deeply  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lancaster,  felt  the 
pressure  of  those  disastrous  times. 

Sir  Edward  Stanley  stiff  in  stoure, 
He  is  the  man  of  whom  I  mean  ; 

With  him  did  pass  a  mighty  pow'r; 
Of  soldiers  seemly  to  be  seen. 

]\Iost  lively  lads  in  Lonsdale  bred. 
With  weapons  of  unweildly  weight; 

All  such  as  Tatham-fells  had  fed, 
Wentunder  Stanley's  streamer  bright. 

From  Bowland  billmen  bold  were  boun. 
With  such  as  Botton-banks  did  hide ; 

From  "Wharemore  up  to  AV^hittington, 
And  all  to  Wenning  water  side. 

From  Silverdale  to  Kent-sand  side. 
Whose  soil  is  sown  with  cockle-shells; 

From  Cartmel  eke  and  Connyside, 
With  fellows  fiercefrom  Furness-fells. 

All  Lancashire  for  the  most  part. 
The  lusty  Stanley  stout  did  lead; 

A  stock  of  striplings,  strong  o+'  heart. 
Brought  up  from  babes  with  beef  and 
bread. 

From  Warton  unto  Warrington, 
From  Wigan  unto  Wyersdale; 

From  Wedicar  to  Waddington, 
From  old  Ribchester  to  Rochdale. 

From  Poulton  and  Preston  with  pikes. 
They  with  the  Stanley  stout  forth 
went; 

From  Pemberton  and  Pilling  dikes. 
For  battle  billmen  bold  were  bent. 

With  fellows  fresh  and  fierce  in  fights. 
Which  Horton  fields  turn'd  out  in 
scores,- 

With  lusty  lads — Liver  and  Lfffhts — 
From  Blackbarn   and  Bolton  i'th' 
Moors. 

Nothing  important  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  Lancaster  occurs  till  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  a.  d.  1648,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  marched  his  troops  through 
Lancaster,  in  order  to  release  Charles  I. 
from  his  imprisonment;  but,  being  en- 


countered in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pres- 
ton by  Cromwell's  horse,  he  retired  to 
Utoxeter,  where  the  Scots'  army  was  to- 
tally defeated,  and  the  Duke  and  his 
principal  officers  taken  prisoners.  Sir 
Thomas  Tildsley  (see  page  2  of  this 
volume)  was  at  this  time  besieging  Lan- 
caster Castle,  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  Cromwell;  but  hearing  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Scots'  army,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  retire. 

The  Town  seems  to  have  been  again, 
quiet  till  a.  d.  J 71.5  and  1745,  Avhen  the 
Scotch  rebels  invaded  England.  The 
writer  of  Mr.  Clark's  "Account  of  Lan- 
caster," has  given  a  very  mteresting  de- 
scription of  these  events,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster; 
which  he  says  was  taken  from  the  ma- 
nuscript of  a  Lancaster  tradesman,  who 
was  an  eye  witness  of  what  he  describes. 

"A.  D.  1715,  November  5th,  The 
rebels  in  number  about  1400  entered 
Kendal,  and  the  day  after  proceeded  to 
Kirkby  Lonsdale;  they  entered  Lancas- 
ter on  the  7 th,  in  the  following  order, 
first  about  200  English  horse;  next  the 
highianders  all  on  foot,  and  about  200 
lowland  Scots;  and  the  Scots'  horse  in 
the  rear:  they  came  directly  to  the 
Market-cross  and  drew  up  their  foot 
around  it,  with  bagpipes  playing;  when 
they  were  drawn  up  in  the  Market-place, 
a  man  mounted  the  cross,  and  after  the 
trumpet  had  sounded  thrice,  he  pro- 
claimed the  pretender,  by  the  name  of 
James  the  Third,  alleging  that  his  just 
right  had  been  till  then  detained  from 
him  by  foreigners  and  usurpers,  at 
the  close  of  which  they  gave  a  great 
shout  'God  save  the  king.'  Very  few 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster,  or  the 
neighbourhood,  joined  them  in  uncover- 
ing or  shouting;  most  of  the  rebels  had 
ribbands  in  their  hats,  the  English  red 
and  white,  and  the  Scots  blue  and  white. 
After  the  proclamation  was  read,  they 
repaired  to  their  quarters  as  billeted: 
they  all  behaved  themselves  civilly  whilst 
here,  the  shops  were  opened  and  what- 
ever they  wanted  they  paid  for:  they 
also  paid  off  their  quarters  well,  except 
the  highianders  who  paid  only  a  part. 

'^'^The  rebels  searched  the  town  for  arms 
and  ammunition,  but  got  only  a  few 
pounds  of  gun-powder,  the  inhabitants 
ha\dng,  two  days  before,  publicly  thrown 
all  the  powder  they  could  collect  (about 
two  barrels)  into  the  well  in  the  Market- 
place; they  got  some  militia  musquets 
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and  ^fowling  pieces;  also  five  pieces  of 
cannon  from  on  board  the  ship  Robert 
lying  at  Sunderland,  from  which  ship 
they  also  took  a  few  musquets  and  some 
swords;  before  they  left  Lancaster  they 
were  joined  by  some  of  the  neighbouring 
catholic  gentry  and  their  dependants,  in 
number  about  a  100  men.  They  also 
got  what  public  money  they  could'  from 
the  Excise  Office;  and  from  John  Pow- 
el  the  Post-master  they  obtained  £42. 
They  likewise  seized  and  took  away 
with  them  all  the  horses  they  could 
find.  They  marched  from  the  town  on 
Wednesday  morning  the  9th,  the  horse 
proceeded  that  day  to  Preston,  and  the 
foot  to  Garstang;  the  latter  joined  the 
horse  next  day  in  the  evening  at  Preston; 
where  they  remained  till  the  12th  in  or- 
der to  fix  carriages  to  the  guns  which 
they  had  received  at  Lancaster. 

"After  the  surrender  of  the  rebels  to 
the  king's  forces  at  Preston,  about  230 
of  the  common  men,  guarded  by  Dor- 
mer's regiment  of  dragoons^  were  sent 
to  Lancaster  Castle." 

"A.  D.  1745,  On  the  22d  of  November 
the  rebels  had  advanced  to  Kendal;  then- 
van  marched  to  Burton  the  day  after, 
and  entered  Lancaster  on  the  24th:  the 
pretender,  who  was  in  the  highland 
dress,  marched  on  foot  to  encourage  his 
men:  the  same  day  he  was  proclaimed 
at  Lancaster  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
his  followers,  who  then  seized  the  public 
money:  on  the  25th  the  main  body  en- 
tered the  town,  and  on  the  2Gth  the 
last  division  arrived  in  such  haste  that 
they  only  stopped  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment, standing  in  the  streets. 

'^'The  rebels  plundered  the  husband- 
men in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster 
■of  all  the  horses  they  could  find,  and 
they  took  the  shoes  from  the  passengers 
on  the  high-road.  A  young  man,  nam- 
ed Battersby,  of  Langthwaite  near  Lan- 
caster, was  shot  by  one  of  the  rebels  for 
refusing  to  give  up  a  fowling  piece 
which  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  which 
the  Scot  had  demanded. 

''On  the  27th  of  November  they  reach- 
ed Preston;  several  stragglers,  however, 
who  had  loitered  behind  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lancaster,  and  between  that 
town  and  Preston,  were  seized  and  con- 
ducted to  Lancaster  Castle. 

'^'^The  Scots  on  their  retreat  towards 
Scotland,  being  apprehensive  of  being 
surrounded  in  Lancashire,  as  was  the 
<ase  with  their  countrymen  in  the  years 


1648  and  1715,  made  forced  marches, 
and  arrived  at  Preston  on  the  12th  of 
December,  the  next  day  they  reached 
Lancaster,  and  immediately  set  open  the 
gates  of  the  castle,  and  released  the  rebel 
prisoners  confined  there:  they  behaved 
in  a  rude  and  brutal  manner  to  many  of 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  who  had  been  most  active  against 
them,  plundering  from  some  and  extort- 
ing money  from  others:  from  Mr.  GilH- 
son  they  obtained  twenty  guineas;  a 
party  of  them  was  sent  to  Doctor  Fen- 
Jpn's,  who  was  then  Vicar  of  Lancaster, 
^here  they  committed  great  outrages. 
The  Doctor  had  fortunately  fied  from 
his  house,  but  they  presented  several  pis- 
tols and  drawn  swords  to  the  servants, 
and  caused  them  to  open,  every  room, 
chest,  box  and  drawer  in  the  house,  out 
of  which  the  Scots  took  what  they  pleas- 
ed; and  then  they  threatened  to  burn 
the  house  unless  twenty  pounds  was  in- 
stantly paid  them.  These  threats  so 
much  alarmed  the  old  lady  in  the  house 
that  she  obtained  them  that  sum. 

"On  the  14th  of  December  the  rebels 
left  Lancaster,  and  arrived  at  Kendal  the 
same  day. 

"In  the  evening  of  the'l  4th  some  troops 
of  the  king's  hght  horse  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lancaster;  many  of 
the  rebels  were  yet  in  the  town,  and  the 
officer  commanding  the  light  horse,  not 
knowing  their  number,  deemed  it  impru- 
dent to  enter  in  that  night;  he  therefore 
halted  his  men  on  Ellel-moor,  where 
they  rested  on  their  arms  all  night,  and 
early  the  next  morning  entered  Lancas- 
ter, to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants: 
General  Oglethorp  and  a  strong  body  of 
dragoons  arrived  soon  after;  and  on  the 
16th  Ilis  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  also  arrived  in  the  town. 

"Great  numbers  of  the  rebels  were  tak- 
en in  Lancaster  and  the  neighbourhood, 
and  lodged  in  the  castle;  many  in  their 
haste  to  retreat  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  plunder  behind  them." 

If  Mr.  AV^alker's  observation  be  true, 
that  the  historian  suspends  his  pen  when 
he  has  no  more  wars  and  tumults  to  an- 
nounce, and  that  a  period  of  peace  forms 
a  chasm  in  history,  then  that  country 
may  be  esteemed  the  happiest  whose  his- 
tory is  shortest.  We  shall  however 
pursue  the  general  plan,  and  as  we  have 
no  longer  any  commotions  to  describe, 
we  shall  close  the  history.  Lancaster 
nevertheless  displays  too  fertile  a  field 
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for  the  description  of  all  the  glorious 
devastation  of  war.  We  need  only 
reflect  a  moment  on  the  various  changes 
it  has  undergone,  to  be  convinced  of  this 
melancholy  truth. 

Lancaster  was  originally  a  wild  forest; 
the  haunt  of  wolves  and  a  shelter  for 
savage  animals.  Then  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  Sistuntii.  Next  it  was 
subdued  by  another  savage  nation,  and 
was  a  town  belonging  to  the  Western  Bri- 
gantes.  Again  it  fell  beneath  the  sway 
of  Agricola,  and  became  part  of  a  Roman 
Province.  Afterwards  this  kingdom 
Avas  divided  into  four  provinces,  aTO 
Lancaster  stood  in  that  province  called 
Britannia  secunda.  After  this  an  ad- 
ditional province  was  arranged  under 
the  name  of  Valentia,  and  Lancaster 
stood  in  this.  The  Romans  having  left 
the  island,  Lancaster  became  an  impor- 
tant town  in  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria.  At  another  time  it  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  Cumbria;  and  then  it 
was  attached  to  Bernicia.  Alfred  made 
this  town  the  head  of  a  shire.  Then  it 
was  subdued  by  the  Saxons.  Again  it  be- 
came subject  to  the  king  of  all  England. 
After  which  it  fell  under  the  Saxon  pow- 
er, and  lastly  it  became  a  county  town, 
as  it  still  continues. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  LANCASTER. 
A.  D. 

79  Conquered  by  Julius  Agricola. 

511  Arthur  makes  peace  with  the  Lan- 
caster Saxons. 

670  Finally  subdued  by  the  Saxons. 

167  Conquered  by  the  Danes. 

924  Acknowledges  Edward  the  Elder. 

950  Edred  garrisons  it. 
1267  John  grants  a  charter. 
1322  Burnt  by  the  Scots. 
1363  Edward  IlL  grants  a  charter. 
1509  Henry  IV.  holds  a  court  here. 
1455  "War  between  York  and  Lancaster 

begins. 
1485  This  war  concludes. 
1513  Earl  Stanley  raises  the  Militia. 
1630  Charles  L  applies  for  ship-money. 
1648  Cromwell  takes  the  Castle. 
1664  Charles  IL  grants  a  charter. 
1715  Scotch  rebels  enter  the  to\yn. 
1745  The  rebels  again  march  through 

the  town. 
1 764  Custom  House  built. 
1768  Rioting  at  an  election. 

1782  Town  Hall  built. 

1783  Grand  illumination  for  Peace. 


1788  Centiversary  of  the  Revolution 
kept. 

  New  bridge  built. 

1795  A  corps  of  Volunteers  raised. 

1800  Oat  meal  sold  at  6d.  per  pound. 

1801  Newspaper  commences. 

1 803  Another  ^'olunteer  corps  embodied. 

1804  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  son  ar- 

rive here. 

1810  Races   commence  on  Lancaster 
moor. 

4  Illuminating  for  peace. 

5  Rejoicing  for  the  battle  of  Water- 

loo. 

1817  Mourning  for  the  Death  of  the 

Princess  Charlotte. 

1818  National  school  erected. 

1819  Canal  completed  to  Kendal. 
1819  New  Charter  obtained. 

fTo  be  confirmed. J 

Co  tijc  3£"tiitov  of  tl)c  Eonsstralc  ilfTagaimf. 
THE  VALE  OF  LUNE. 

"Bk'st  social  home!  and  ye  enchanting  bow'rs! 
Scenes  of  niy  youth,  and  all  my  blissful  hours. 
Where'er  by  fortune's  hand  neglecled  thiown. 
This  heart,  this  faithful  heart  is  all  your  own." 

COOMBE. 

Sir, 

To  every  individual  who  is  blessed 
with  a  reverence  for  Nature  and  her 
works,  the  advantages  of  a  country  resi- 
dence present  charms  too  deskable  to 
be  refused  or  neglected.  The  haunts 
of  busy  life  claim  not  his  attention,  nei- 
ther do  their  pretended  enchantments 
gain  his  applause.  The  glittering  pa- 
geant— the  splendid  procession  which 
dazzles  his  eyes,  and  the  shouts  of  jolhty 
— the  burstings  of  laughter  which  sa- 
lute his  ears,  are  regai'ded  with  contempt 
mingled  with  pity.  But  the  continually 
varying,  yet  continually  occurring  exhi- 
bitions of  folly  and  vice,  which  obtrude 
themselves  upon  his  notice,  turn  his 
pity  into  disgust,  and,  while  they  lead 
him  to  lament  "  that  such  things  are," 
hurry  him  away  from  their  pollutions, 
and  force  him  to  seek  other  habitations 
and  other  acquaintances.  And  weU  for 
him  that  they  do  so.  For  his  own  natural- 
ly corrupt  disposition  and  his  continued 
association  with  crime,  might  otherwise 
draw  him  into  a  vortex  which  would 
sv\'allow  his  time,  injure  the  health  of 
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his  body,  and  destroy  the  strength  of  his 
mind. 

For  one  who  wishes  to  be  removed 
from  the  bounds  of  such  contaminations, 
perhaps  no  situation  can  be  pointed  out, 
which  is  more  favourable  than  the  se- 
cluded Vale  of  Lune.  Here  he  may 
pass  his  "appointed  time"  in  the  exer- 
cise of  all  his  inchnations;  here  too  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  him  of  relieving 
or  consoling  such  of  his  fellow  mortals 
as  are  distressed  by  poverty  or  bowed 
down  by  affliction.  This  opportun^, 
which  he  possesses  alike  with  the  inhj^- 
tants  of  towns  and  cities,  is  accompanied 


unknown,  or  heard  of  only  in  panegyric 
inflation  or  in  satiric  depression.  And, 
ivhen  he  bids  adieu  to  the  jostle  of 
crowded  streets,  and  to  the  pestilential 
vapour  of  a  smoky  atmosphere,  let  him 
not  imagine  that  he  also  bids  adieu  to 
the  comforts  of  polished  life.  Conveni- 
ences and  elegancies  may  here  be  pro- 
cured without  diminution;  and  society, 
if  less  extensive,  is  more  select. 

Here  he  may,  "  Unknown  to  public 
view,"  pursue  his  pleasures  and  enlarge 
his  knowledge  without  molestation.  Does 
Botany,  does  Mineralogy  claim  his  at- 
tention.^ Here  he  may  be  satisfied.  Is 
he  an  antiquarian — dehghts  he  in  dis- 
covering the  owners  of  "rusty  swords  and 
rotten  bones"  ?  The  district  affords  some 
scope  even  for  this  pkasinglj/  perplexing- 
pursuit. — But  these  are  objects  of  trivial 
importance,  when  com.pared  with  the 
advantages  v/hich  its  central  situation 
affords,  for  the  inspection  of  all  that  is 
Jioble  or  beautiful  in  the  dominions  of 
Nature.  Indeed,  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try may  well  be  honoured  by  the  title  of 
"Nature's  drawdng  room;"  and  here, 
surrounded  by  her  attendant  charms,  she 
may  be  supposed  to  receive  the  reveren- 
tial homage  of  her  willing  votaries. 

Lonsdale  contains  within  itself  much 
picturesque  scenery;  and  many  lovely 
sequestered  spots,  where  the  contented 
mind  may  exercise  its  powers  without 
annoyance — where  the  infuriated  pas- 
sions may  be  moderated  and  gain  calm- 
ness from  the  surrounding  calm.  The 
river  Lune  now  rushing  with  impe- 
tuosity over  opposing  rocks — now  steal- 
ing softly  and  almost  silently  along  

is  every  where  too  fascinating  to  be  dis- 
regarded; and  the  neat  and  often  elegant 
villas  with  which  its  banks  are  sprinkl- 
ed, evince  to  every  eve  the  assurance 
March.  1820.— .Vo.  ///.  Vol.  /. 


that  its  beauties  are  duly  appreciated. 

Should  the  dweller  in  this  vale  long 
for  variety,  his  wishes  may  be  gratified 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  fonr.ed.  In 
his  own  immediate  neighbourhood  are 
the  Caves  and  Mountains  of  Yorkshire. 
These  compose  such  an  assemblage  of 
romantic  display,  as  is  seldom  to  be  met 
with.  In  the  centre,  Inglebcrough 
rears  his  head  in  pompous  majesty; 
and  is  seen  far  and  wide,  with  undimi- 
nished pleasure.  From  its  summit  the 
prospect  is  superbly  grand.  The  wan- 
dering and  the  wondering  eye  surveys 
the  surrounding;  country  for  a  circum- 


by  Others  which  are  there  either  entii-cly   ference  of  upwards  of  sixty  miles.  For 


a  few  miles  the  adjacent  parts  exhibit 
distinctly  their  several  particulars. 
Towns,  villages,  and  scattered  mansions 
— groves  and  forests,  diversifying  an 
"exuberancy  of  cultivation" — the  sea, 
on  which  passing  ships  may  be  cUscerned 
— and  the  river  Lune,  reflecting  the  sun 
beams  of  a  summer's  day — are  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  bleak  appearance 
of  an  occasional  common,  and  with  the 
monstrous  and  rugged  m.ountains  wdiich 
scarcely  seem  to  acknowdedge  the  pre- 
eminence of  our  station.  Beyond  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles  nothing  is  perfect- 
ly distinguished  but  a  dusky  uncertain- 
ty.   The  eye  returns  v.dth  eagerness  to 

the  more  immediate  scenery.-  So  it  is 

in  life! — Time  present  always  engages 
our  greatest  attention.  We  may  indeed 
cast  a  "hngering  look"  upon  the  vanish- 
ing bliss  of  "former  years;"  and  we  may 
sometimes  cast  a  "  longing  look"  upon 
the  dark  impenetrable  veil  of  futurity: 
but  the  powers  of  memory  are  generally 
used  involuntarily ;  and  w^e  live  wrapped 
up  in  the  joys  and  griefs  of  to  day,  as 
if  no  to-morrow  would  come —  as  if  we 
Avere  sent  into  this  state  (-which  we 
know  to  be  a  transitory  one)  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  enjo)dng  "the  time  that 
now  is." 

Before  descending  from  this  stupen- 
dous elevation,  the  visitor  has  the  choice 
of  several  different  routes.  He  may,  if 
he  pleases,  inspect  the  natural  curiosities 
near  Horton  and  Settle;  but  his  most 
obrious  path  is  into  Chapel-le-daloj 
w^hich,  stretched  before  him  almost  Hke 
the  happij  valley,  apparently  honours 
him  by  inviting  his  examination.  His 
journey  homewards  is  pregnant  with 
natural  rarities;  but  curiosity  is  not  sa- 
tiated, for  numerous  are  the  abysses 
wdiich  courage  herself  dares  not  ven- 
O 
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ture  to  explore.  The  places  which  most 
powerfully  attract  his  attention  areM'ca- 
thercote,  Yortlas,  Thornton  Force,  Ra- 
ven wray,  and  the  Witch  Holes.  The 
effects  produced  upon  the  senses  by  the 
.survey  of  these  places  are  as  various  as 
they  are  singular.  The  feelings  of  the 
mind  are  suspended  by  a  tremulous 
something  between  surj)rise,  A^onder,and 
fearfulness,  while  the  eye  looks  upon  the 
cataract  of  Weatiieikote,  and  the  ear 
is  deafened  by  the  noise  of  the  falling 

waters.  An  hour's  ramble  through 

YoHDAS,  expands  the  soul  with  sensa- 
tions of  unalloyed  admiration  towards 
that  "Great  tirst  cause"  from  whom  this' 

*'antre  vast"  has  proceeded.  Tiionx- 

TON  FoKCK,  though  it  yet  inspires  de- 
light, lias  ere  now  felt  the  strong  hand 
ot"'  time;  and  probably  in  a  few  ages 
:nore,  it  may  be  known  only  by  tradi- 
.  Ion — ^and  the  shepherd,  pointing  to  the 
tew  remaining  fragments,  may  say  to  the 
enquiring  stranger,  ihcrc  it  once  iras. — 
ilAVENWi'.AY,  two  lofty  cliffs,  strikes  the 
bpcctator  with  solemn  dread;  and  the 
venturous  visitant,  who  dares  to  hang  o- 
ver  the  naked  precipices,  shudders  when 
he  beholds  the  rugged  channel  beneath 
his  feet,  and,  with  trepidating  step,  cau- 
tiously retires  from  the  ideal  danger  of 
the  terrific  scene.— The  Wrrni  Holes 
•are  situated  in  a  deep  glen  remarkable 


for  its  wildness  and  the  irregularity  of  its 
features.  The  mental  emotions  are 
therefore  much  varied,  and  the  quick 
transitions  from  rapture  to  amazement, 
from  amazement  to  dread,  are  highly 
pleasing. 

If  the  inhabitant  of  this  district  re- 
quires fresh  subjects  for  observation,  let 
him  repair  to  the  Lakes  and  Mountains 
which  are  at  so  short  a  distance.  There 
he  will  be  encircled  by  every  object 
which  can  delight  the  eye,  or  afford 
scope  for  the  vagaries  of  the  imagination: 
then  he  may  return  to  his  home  with- 
out having  to  regret  that  he  has  mis- 
employed Ids  time  or  degraded  his  na- 
ture. 

To  fuiish  this  endearing  subject — en- 
dearing at  least  to  the  writer.  All  that 

has  a  tendency  to  render  life  agreeable 
is  here  to  be  fovmd ;  and — if  amid  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  for  enjoying 
as  great  a  share  of  happiness  as  humani- 
ty is  capable  of — if  there  be  one  whose 
mind  is  discontented,  he  may  rest  assur- 
ed that — the  cause  is  in  himself. 

Such  are,  Mr.  Editor,  the  partialities 
of  the  writer;  and  if  he  should  not  a- 
gree  with  your  readers,  he  hopes  he 
may  find  an  excuse,  when  it  is  known 
that  he  has  been  from  infancy 

A1<  INHABITANT  OF    THE  VALE. 


AN  ESSAY 

ON    1.1  Mi:   AND  MARL. 

(Concluded  frotn  page    51^. J 

The  fertilizing  qualities  of  Lime,  as 
has  been  observed  before,  very  nearly 
resemble  those  of  Marl.  Lime,  if  pure, 
is  of  a  white  colour,  moderately  hard, 
but  easily  reduced  to  powder.  It  has  a 
liot  burning  taste,  and  in  some  measure 
destroys  the  texture  of  those  animal  bo- 
dies to  which  it  is  applied.  Its  specific 
oTavity  is  2.3.  It  tinges  vegetable 
blues,  green,  and  at  last  converts  them 
to  yellow.  If  newly  burnt  lime  have 
water  poured  on  it,  it  swells  and  falls  to 
pieces,  and  is  soon  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder.  Much  heat  is  evolved  and  in 
(he  dark  a  phosphorescent  light  is  seen. 
This  process  is  called  slacking  the  lime. 
"When  slacked  lime  is  weighed  it  is 


found  heavier  than  it  was  before.  This 
additional  weight  is  owing  to  the  com- 
bination of  part  of  the  water  with  the 
lime;  which  water  may  be  separated 
again  by  the  application  of  a  red  heat; 
l)y  this  process  the  lime  becomes  exactly 
what  it  was  before  being  slacked. 

As  lime  is  of  easy  access,  it  becomes  a 
convenient  and  valuable  manure  in 
those  districts  where  it  abounds.  And 
its  utility  being  more  extensively  known, 
it  is  now  conveyed  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  hills  where  the  stone  is  procur- 
ed; this  useful  traffic  has  been  much 
facilitated  by  cutting  canals  from  one 
pai't  of  the  country  to  another. 

Those  farmers  who  ari^  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  lime,  are  well  aware  how 
great  a  difference  exists  betwetm  different 
specimens  of  lime.  That  lime  is  gene- 
rally found  to  answer  best  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  afjjriculture,  which  contains 
the  smallest  alloy  of  magnesia.  To  prove 
therefore  the  relative  goodness  of  lime- 
stone previous  to  burning  it  for  manure, 
cannot  fail  of  being  useful  to  the  prac- 
tical farmer. 

The  following  simple  process,  which 
requires  no  peculiar  apparatus,  will,  we 
conceive,  be  found  most  advantageous  to 
cur  readers:— — 

Put  into  a  tea-cup  one  hundred 
grains  of  the  limestone  to  be  examined, 
previously  reduced  to  powder,  and  pour 
over  it  by  degrees,  half  an  ounce  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  On  each  effusion  of  the 
acid,  a  violent  effervescence  will  ensue; 
when  this  ceases,  stir  the  acid  and  lime- 
stone together  with  the  stem  of  a  to- 
bacco-pipe, and  heat  the  mixture  on  the 
hob  of  a  common  fire-place:  or,  what  is 
still  better,  put  the  tea-cup  on  sand 
placed  in  a  common  fire-shovel,  and  heat 
it  in  that  manner  over  a  clear  coal  lire 
till  its  contents  are  dry.  This  being 
done,  reduce  the  m^ixture  to  powder, 
and  pour  over  it  two  or  three  ounces  of 
water;  heat  the  mixture  again  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  throw  the 
whole  upon  a  filter,  and  wash  the  in- 
soluble part  on  the  filter,  by  pouring  over 
it  repeatedly,  small  quantities  of  water. 
To  the  fluid  which  has  passed  through 
tlie  filter,  add  gradually  half  an  ounce 
of  common  pearl-ash,  or  sub-carbonate 
of  soda,  dissolved  in  three  or  four  oun- 
ces of  water,  which  will  produce  a  copi- 
ous precipitate,  if  the  limestone  contain- 
ed any  notable  quantity  of  magnesia: 
if  not,  the  fluid  will  only  become  slight- 
ly milky.  Heat  the  fluid  (if  magnesia 
be  present)  by  setting  it  in  a  tea-cup 
near  the  fire;  let  the  precipitate  subside; 
pour  off  the  clear  fluid,  which  may  be 
thjigown  away,  and  wash  the  white  pre- 
cipitate with  warm  water;  then  pour  it 
on  a  filter,  the  weight  of  which  is  known, 
dry  and  weigh  the  whole.  The  result 
shews  how  much  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia was  contained  in  the  original 
f^tone. 

That  limestone  which  is  found  on 
examination  to  contain  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  magnesia,  will  best  answer  the 
])urposcs  of  a  manure.  Though  Dr. 
llome  allows  that  magnesian  limestone 
may  be  of  considerable  utiUty  to  that  kind 
of  land  which  is  commonly  terme<l  sour 
land;  as  it  combines  with  the  acid  of 
the  soil  and  forms  a  kind  of  Epsom,  salt, 
^  hich,  he  says^  is  very  valuable  in  pro- 


moting vegetation,  if  applied  in  small 
quantities. 

What  the  chemical  principles  are  on 
which  lime  and  marl  operate,  so  as  to 
promote  vegetaljle  life,  is  not  so  easily 
determined.  Mr.  jiarwin  says,  that 
they  attract  carbon  from  the  soil  and 
thus  render  it  soluble  in  water,  and  con- 
sequently make  it  capable  of  being  at)- 
sorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants.  Nichol- 
son says,  they  combine  with  the  fixed 
alkalies,  aud  thus  produce  a  soap, 
which  is  extremely  nutritious  to  the 
roots  of  plants.  Dickson  says,  they 
neutralize  those  acids  which  art?  perni- 
cious to  vegetation.  Anderson  says, 
their  greatest  value  consists  in  absorbing 
moisture  for  a  time,  and  then  giving  it 
out  again.  Experience  however  tells 
us,  by  arguments  so  powerful  that  they 
cannot  be  confuted,  that  it  is  an  excel- 
lent manure. 

Lime  is  too  often  indiscriminately  ap- 
plied to  all  kinds  of  soils,  though  it 
must  be  evident  to  any  person  accus- 
tomed to  agricultural  pursuits  that  one 
kind  of  manure  can  never  be  equally 
proper  for  every  variety  of  soil.  ^Ir. 
Andrews  recommends  lime  for  rich, 
black  or  brown,  friable,  crumbling  Icams, 
which  abound  with  vegetable  matter; 
as  it  accelerates  the  general  putrescency 
of  such  soils.  It  is  likewise  useful  on 
low,  rich,  drained  meadows,  which  have 
formerly  been  bogs,  and  the  black  soil 
of  which  abounds  with  vegetable  mat- 
ter. It  is  also  of  utility  cn  old  sheep 
walks,  heaths,  and  commons,  which  are 
to  be  converted  into  arable  land.  It  is 
advantageously  applied,  according  to 
Dr.  Hunter,  on  moory,  boggy,  or  moun- 
tainous land,  and  black  peat  earth  ; 
though  Mr.  Davis  observes  that  it  loses 
its  ameliorating  properties  in  a  course 
of  ten  years  on  such  soils.  Mr.  Young 
is  of  opinion  that  large  quantities  of 
well  drained  lime  laid  on  very  stiff  clay 
land,  would  be  attended  with  favoura- 
ble effects,  though  he  confesses  that  he 
never  could  witness  such  effects. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  agri- 
culturists that  the  sooner  the  Ihne  is 
buried  under  the  soil,  the  more  poM'- 
erful  and  beneficial  it  will  be. 

Marl  is  applied  to  old  grass  lays 
with  excellent  effect;  but  perhaps  the 
most  eligible  method  of  using  marl,  is 
to  mix  it  with  litter  from  the  farm  yard. 
By  this  process  it  has  been  found  to 
render  land  productive,  which  had  been 
02 
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incorrigible  under  every  other  kind  of 
treatment. 

One  evil  attending  lime  and  marl  is, 
that  they  are  frequently  not  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  soils,  where 
their  presence  is  most  required.  In  such 
cases  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  be 
able  to  convert  lime  into  marl,  and  marl 
into  lime  as  occasion  might  serve. 

The  art  of  converting  marl  into  lime, 
•was  hrst  suggested  by  Mr.  Black  to  Mr. 
Dempster,  who  practiced  it  with  asto- 
nishing success.  For  this  purpose  a 
kiln  is  erected  similar  to  a  lime  kiln  but 
larger;  and  the  marl,  previously  dried 
in  the  form  of  bricks,  is  thrown  into  the 
kiln  with  alternate  layers  of  peats. 
"When  the  kiln  is  full,  the  fire  is  ap- 
plied to  the  top,  and  descends  through 
the  mass,  charring  the  peats  and  drying 
the  marl  in  its  decent.  When  the  fire 
reaches  the  bottom  it  again  ascends  with 
great  heat  and  fury,  and  turns  the  whole 
marl  into  lime,  capable  of  forming  a 
strong  cement,  and  of  constituting  a  va- 
luable manure. 

This  process  may  be  of  advantage 
where  marl  is  plentif  ul  and  lime  scarce. 
And  it  will  be  of  equal  advantage,  in 
sandy  soils,  where  marl  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed, and  where  lime  abounds,  to  prepare 
an  artificial  marl,  which  may  be  thus 
performed:  mix  equal  quantities  of  pure 
clay  and  lime  in  alternate  layers,  so  as 
to  form  a  heap,  which  should  be  exposed' 
to  the  winter  frost.  Such  a  composi- 
tion may  be  usefully  employed  where 
•  marl  is  not  easily  procured;  as  it  will 
amply  repay  the  labour  bestowed  on  it, 
being  little  inferior  to  genuine  marl. 

REMARKS 

on  the  cmnparatlve  utility  of  Lar/re  and 
SniaU'Farnis.  sufrfrested  bjj  a  prritsnl  of 
Mr.  Holland '.s  "^General  View  of  the 
Agricidtw^e  of  Chcshi?^^." 

BY  MR.  W.  FELL  OF  LANCASTER. 

The  comparative  utility  of  large  and 
small  farms  is  a  subject  which  has  fre- 
cxiently  come  imder  tlie  consideration  of 
those  personr,  who  luive  directed  their 
enquiries  to  the  political  economy  of  the 
country;  and,  being  inthnately  connect- 
ed with  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and, 
consequently,  with  tlic  liai)piness  and 
welfare  of  the  connnunity  at  large,  it 
■Tiay  be  considered  as  Iiaving  a  fair  claim 
'  )  an  impartial  discussion. 


Mr.  Holland  avows  himself  an  advo- 
cate for  large  farms:  but  as  the  argu- 
ments which  he  brings  forward  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion  appear  to  be  grounded 
on  principles  that  may  not  be  generally 
admitted,  it  is  thought  not  improper  to 
hazard  a  few  observations  upon  them. 

He  says,  ^''The  principal  objections  to 
large  farms  are  foiindcd  on  the  tendency 
which,  it  is  asserted,  they  have  to  di- 
minish the  population  of  the  country, 
and  to  increase  the  price  of  pi^ovisio It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  both  these  ob- 
jections cannot  stand  their  ground  at  the 
same  time.  If  the  population  of  the 
country  be  diminished,  while  thejrrochice 
o  f  the  ground  is  increased,  or,  even  while 
it  remains  the  same  in  point  of  quantity, 
it  is  clear  that  no  increase,  in  the  price 
of  provisions,  can  take  place;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  would  be  very  natural  to  expect 
a  very  considerable  reduction  in  this  re- 
spect." 

Mr.  H.  here  assumes  thai 2is" obvious,'-' 
and  draws  his  own  conclusions  from  it, 
which  is,  in  reality,  the  subject  in  dis- 
pute. He  assumes  that,  though  large 
farms  diminish  the  population,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  gTOund  is  increased,  or  re- 
mains the  same  in  point  of  quantity,  and 
consequently,  the  price  (f  provisions  must 
he  hncer.  But  the  objection,  which  he 
professes  to  answer,  signifies  that  if  the 
population  be  diminished  the  produce  of 
the  ground  cannot  be  increased,  or  re- 
main, the  same  in  point  of  quantity;  or 
it  signifies  that  large  farms  have  a  ten- 
dency to  diminish  the  population,  and,, 
of  course,  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
provisions  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
the  decrease  of  population,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  increase  their  price. 

That  the  produce  of  the  ground  is  in- 
creased, cr  remains  the  same  in  poin|||fOf 
quantity ;  while  the  population  is  dmii- 
nished,  is  a  position  which  may  have  ad- 
vocates to  support  it  by  argmnent,  but 
it  is  contrary  to  established  and  u-cJl- 
Known  facts.  If  a  decrease  of  population 
were  to  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
price  of  provisions,  it  would*  follow,  by 
parity  of"  reasoning,  that  an  increase  of 
populaticm  would  liave  the  effect  of 
raising  the  price  of  |>rovisicns,  and  then 
an  increase  of  population  -v\ou]d  be  con- 
sidered as  an  evil,  but  which  nuist  be 
considered  as  a  national  good. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  his- 
tories of  nations,  and  investigate  the 
cause  of  their  prosperity  and  decline,  it 
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will  appear  that  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion, hi  ('very  countnj  irhere  the  p;round 
Jias  nothecn  carried  to  its  hi i'hest  possi- 
ble ile^rree  of  productiveness,  has  invaria- 
"blv  carried  with  it  the  means  of  increas- 
ing the  mode  of  subsistence;  and  that 
the  quantity  of  provisions  has  been  aug- 
mentf  d,  by  the  increased  population, 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  increase 
of  population;  and  that  the  prices  I'ave 
been  consequently,  lower;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  a  decrease  of  population  has 
operated,  as  invariably,  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  provisions,  and  consequent- 
ly, to  raise  the  prices.  -« 

To  shev.'  the  truth  of  this  position  we 
need  only  advert  to  facts  that  may  be 
produced  in  our  own  country.  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  in  1688,  the  po- 
pulation of  Great  Britain  w^as  6|-  mil- 
lions; and  in  1763,  it  amounted  to  8^ 
millions.  During  this  period  there  was 
an  addition  to  our  population  of  2  m.il- 
lions;  and  it  appears  from  a  table,  in  a 
treatise  on  the  corn  trade,  by  Dr.  Dirom, 
that  dm-ing  this  period,  or  rather  from 
1700  to  1750,  there  was  a  progressive 
fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  from  48s.  Id. 
to  32s.  6d. 

If  other  facts  were  necessary  to  prove 
that  an  increase  of  population  will  have 
its  means  of  subsistence  augmented,  and 
vice  versa,  we  have  them  in  abundance. 
When  Egypt  was  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity,  it  sustained  a  population  of 
40  millions  of  people,  who  produced 
provisions  in  such  quantities,  as  afforded 
them  the  means  of  supplying  other  na- 
tions to  a  very  great  extent;  but  now, 
■when  the  population  is  said  not  to  exceed 
3  millions,  they  can  scarcely  draw,  from 
the  produce  of  the  ground,  subsistence 
for  themselves. 

Spain,  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  contained  a  population 
or  25  millions,  and,  at  that  time,  the 
people  were  furnished  with  not  only  a 
superabundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
but  with  elegancies  and  luxuries  to 
a  great  degree.  At  present,  the  popu- 
lation is  not  more  than  8  milhons ;  but 
instead  of  the  people  being,  as  formerly, 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  they  have  been, 
by  a  diminished  population,  long  la- 
bouring under  a  scarcity  of  provisions. 

Instances,  similar  to  these  which  have 
been  enumerated,  may  be  collected  from 
the  histories  of  Greece,  Rome,  Palestine, 
Sicily,  etc.  all  of  which  shew,  by  un- 
<ioubted  facts_,  that  an  increase  of  popu- 


lation has  an  invariable  tendency  to 
augment  the  quantity  of  agrkultural 
productions  of  a  country,  and,  conse- 
qiientiy,  to  reduce  their  prices;  and  that 
a  decrease  of  population  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  diminution  of  the  quantity, 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  decrease 
of  population,  and  cons.'^quently,  by  an 
advance  of  the  prices.  And  Dr.  Ander- 
son (to  whose  work  on  Scarcity,  I  am 
indebted  for  these  facts)  observes,  after 
a  patient  investigation  of  the  subject, 
'^We  have  hitherto  met  with  no  instance 
of  pie  nt  J/  being  diminisJied  in  am/  nation 
in  consequence  of  a  numerous  population; 
hut  have,  in  eve?\y  case,  found  it  to  be  di- 
7'ecthi  the  reverse'' 

These  facts,  it  is  presumed,  will  be 
sufficient  to  prove  what  is  here  contend- 
ed for;  but  as  the  subject  is  of  an  in- 
teresting nature,  it  may  not  be  unat- 
tended with  satisfaction  to  shew  how  an 
increase  of  the  population  of  a  country 
operates  to  increase  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence, and  to  reduce  the  price  of  provi- 
sions. 

It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Paley,  "that  in  a 
genial  climate,  and  from  a  fresh  soil,  the 
labour  of  one  man  will  raise  provisions  for 
ten."  Then  let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
population  of  a  particular  state,  or  dis- 
trict, were  to  be  increased,  in  a  certain 
period,  by  500  persons;  100,  it  may  be 
supposed,  would  betake  themselves  to 
the  business  of  agriculture,  which  is 
about  tlie  proportion,  that  the  number 
of  hands,  so  employed,  has  to  the  popu- 
lation of  England ;  but  whether  this  pro- 
portion be  correct  or  not,  the  principles 
on  which  their  labour  would  operate  is 
the  same.  Now,  these  hundred  hands 
would  support,  by  their  labour,  1000  in- 
dividuals; but  the  increase  of  population 
was  only  500 ;  consequently  there  would 
be  a  surplus  quantity  of  provisions  for 
500  persons,  besides  those  added  to  the 
population.  This  surplus  quantity  of 
provisions  would,  of  course,  operate  to 
make  them  cheaper ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reduction  of  the  price,  the  far- 
mers would  gain  more  than  they  did 
before  it  took  place;  because,  by  the  ad- 
ditional number  of  hands,  they  would 
be  enabled  to  produce  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  agricultural  productions  that 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  price. — For  instance,  if  a 
farmer,  in  the  first  case,  produced  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  which  he  sold  for  30s. 
and  got  10s.  profit,  he  would^  in  the  se« 
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cond  instance, by  producing  four  bushels, 
and  selling  only  at  2os.  get,  upon  the 
whole,  20s.  profit. 

But,  Mr.  H.  says,  *^\s  these  objec- 
tions against  large  farms  may,  however, 
be  urged  individually,  it  is  proper  that 
a  distinct  answer  should  be  given  to 
each  of  them.  With,  respect  to  its  in- 
fluence on  population,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  consolidation  of  several 
small  farms  into  one  of  larger  extent, 
might  have  the  immediate  effect  of 
throwing  a  number  of  individuals  out 
of  employ,  many  of  whom,  from  the  in- 
*  adequate  demand  for  labour  of  other 
kinds  in  the  country,  would  be  necessi- 
tated to  have  recourse  to  emigration. 
But  this  effect  would  be  only  of  tempo- 
rary duration.  If,  in  consequence  of 
the  diminished  number  and  the  increas- 
ed ske  of  farms,  the  improvements  in 


agriculture  become  more  extended,  and 
its  general  state  more  flourishing,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  but  that  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  this  change  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  land,  must  be  favourable  to 
population,  as  v/ell  as  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  The  immediate  effects 
of  the  adoption  of  the  improved  modes 
of  cultivation,  and  of  the  increased 
quantity  of  produce  from  a  given  pro- 
portion of  capital,  must  be  a  dhninidiin 
in  t/ie  price  of  provisions.  Asa  necessa- 
ry consequence  of  this,  the  price  of  /a- 
bour  7mist  necessarih/  diminish,  or  to 
spe.^  in  more  general  terms,  an  increas- 
ed value  would  be  given  to  the  circu- 
lating medium,  a  circumstance  highly 
favourable  to  the  country,  as  it  regards 
its  commercial  and  manufacturing  con-' 
nections  with  other  countries." 

("To  be  continued.) 


THE  TEA  TREE. 

There  perhaps  never  was  a  luxury  in- 
troduced into  polished  life  which  met 
with  such  powerful  opposition  as  Tea. — 
Yet  it  has  not  only  outhved  its  slander 
but  made  votaries  of  many  of  its  slan- 
derers. By  some  it  was  styled  a  slow 
poison — by  others  a  relaxer  of  the  mus- 
cles and  a  generator  of  melancholy.  

It  was  predicted  that  the  national  hardi- 
hood would  be  destroyed  and  British 
energy  ruined  by  the  custom  of  drinking 
*'^The  cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate." 
These  terrors  have  now  vanished,  and 
the  sage  philosopher  sits  down  to  his  tea, 
with  as  much  composure  and  as  little 
apprehension  as  the  matron  or  the  maid. 
— Even  the  divine  has  laid  aside  his  re- 
ligious scruples,  and  ventures  to  drink 
his  tea  without  fear  of  offending  that 
Being  who  "made  nought  in  vain." 

The  Shrub  which  produces  this  agree- 
able beverage — so  indispensable  to  the 
British  fair — is  a  native  of  Japan,  Chi- 
na, and  Tonqviin.  Linnams  arranged  it 
under  the  polyandria  class  and  monogy- 
nia  order;  but  our  British  botanists  re- 
fer it  to  the  trigynia  order.  Linna.nis 
says  there  are  two  species  of  the  tea 
plant;  the  bohea,  the  corolla  of  which 
has  six  petals;  and  the  viridis  or  green 
tea,  which  has  nine  petals.  Thunberg 
makes  only  one  species  the  bohca;,  con- 


sisting of  two  varieties,  the  one  with 
broad  and  the  other  with  narrow  leaves. 

The  Japanese  tea  tree  is  thus  describ- 
ed:— C(di/x,  aperianthium  quinquepar- 
tite,  very  small,  flat,  the  segments  round, 

obtuse,    permanent.  Corolla,  petals 

six,  roundish,  concave.  Stamina,  the 

filaments  numerous,  about  two  hundred; 
filiform,  white,  shorter  than  the  corolla, 
and  inserted  in  the  receptacle,  the  anthe- 

ra?  cordate  and  didymous.  FistiUumy 

the  germen,  three  globular  bodies  joined 
in  a  triangular  form;  the  styles  three 
connected  at  their  base;  subulate,  re- 
curvate,  of  the  length  of  the  stamina, 
pressed  together,  and  as  if  united  in  one 

by  the  thickset  surrounding  stamina.  

Fericarpium,  a  capsule  in  the  form  of 
three  globular  bodies  united,  trilocular, 

gaping  at  the  top  in  three  directions.  

Seeds,  single,  globose,  angulate  on  the 
inward  side.  Triin/c,  ramose,  ligne- 
ous, round;  branches  alternate,  vague, 
stiffisli,  inclining  to  ash-colour,  tow^ards 
the  top  reddish  ;  the  peduncles,  axillary, 
alternate,  single  curved,  uniflorous,  in- 
crassate;  stipulate,  the  stipula  single; 
subulate,  erect.  Leaves,  alternate,  el- 
liptical, obtusely  serrated,  with  the 
edges  between  the  teeth  recurvate;  the 
surface  smooth  and  glossy,  venose  on 
the  under  side,  of  a  firm  texture;  peti- 
olate,  the  petiols  very  short:  round  on 
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the  under  side,  flattish  on  the  upper, 
and  slightly  channelled. 

The  tea  tree  is  an  evergreen,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet. 
The  leaves,  which  are  the  only  valuable 
parts  about  it,  are  commonly  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  narrow,  indented,  and 
tapering  to  a  point  like  those  of  the 
Mveet  briar,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour. 
The  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  white 
wild  rose.  The  wood  is  hard,  the  bark 
is  of  a  greenish  colour,  with  a  bitter 
nauseous  and  astringent  taste.  The 
fruit  is  small,  and  contains  several  round 
blackish  seeds,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
bean  or  large  pea. 

It  is  a  plant  that  delights  in  valleys; 
it  is  frequent  also  on  the  slooping  sides 
of  mountains,  and  the  banks  of  rivers 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun.  The 
Tea  tree  is  always  raised  from  the  seed. 
In  Japan  they  plant  it  like  hedge  rows, 
round  their  fields;  but  in  China,  where 
it  is  more  an  article  of  commerce,  they 
have  extensive  plantations  of  it.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  this 
shrub  in  Europe,  but  without  success. 
The  seeds  being  of  an  oily  nature,  and 
apt  to  grow  rancid  during  so  long  a  voy- 
age. Some  have  been  raised  in  Green- 
houses in  England,  particularly  in  Kew 
garden,  and  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's garden  at  Sion.  Linnaeus  even 
preserved  one  of  these  shrubs  in  the 
northern  latitude  of  Sweden. 

The  different  kinds  of  teas  which  are 
sold  in  England,  are  not  the  produce  of 
different  species  of  the  plant,  but  are 
occasioned  by  the  different  seasons  of 
the  year  when  the  leaves  are  gathered. 
The  leaves  are  not  considered  proper 
for  gathering  till  the  shrub  shall  be  three 
years  old.  At  the  age  of  seven  years  it 
rises  to  a  man's  height;  but  at  that  age 
it  only  bears  few  leaves,  and  is  conse- 
quently cut  down ;  and  a  crop  of  new 
shoots  springs  up  the  following  summer, 
each  of  which  bears  nearly  as  many 
leaves  as  a  w^hole  shrub. 

In  Japan,  they  begin  to  gather  the 
first  leaves  towards  the  end  of  February 
or  beginning  of  INIarch.    The  tea  leaves 
are  then  small,  tender,  and  unfolded, 
and  not  above  three  or  four  days  old. 
These  are  called  f  cJd  tsiaa  or  tea  in 
t    powder,  because  it  is  pulverised;  it  is 
\    also  called  imperial  tea  being  generally 
t    reserved  for  the  court  and  people  of 
j   rank.    The  labourers,  in  collecting  this 
I   tea,  do  not  pull  the  leaves  by  handfuls. 


but  pick  them  one  by  one,  and  take  eve- 
ry precaution  that  they  may  not  break 
them.  However  long  and  tedious  this 
labour  may  appear,  they  gather  some- 
times as  far  as  fifteen  pounds  a  day. 

The  second  crop  is  gathered  about  the 
end  of  jNlarch  or  beginning  of  April, 
when  the  young  and  old  leaves  are  tak- 
en indiscriminately.  They  are  after- 
wards picked  and  sorted  into  separate 
parcels,  according  to  age  and  size.  The 
finest  of  these  parcels  are  often  sold  for 
imperial  tea. 

The  third  crop  is  gathered  about  the 
end  of  May  or  June.  This  is  the  coars- 
est of  all  the  teas,  as  it  often  contains 
dead  leaves  and  broken  twigs. 

The  tea  used  by  the  imperial  family 
of  Japan,  grows  near  Ud-si,  a  maritime 
village  near  Meaco.  It  grows  upon  a 
delightful  mountain,  which  is  said  to  be 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  this  shrub. 
Here  the  tea  trees  are  planted  in  rows, 
and  surrounded  by  a  hedge  and  wide 
ditches.  The  leaves  are  carefully  guard- 
ed from  dust  by  proper  attendants;  and 
when  they  collect  the  tea,  they  abstain 
from  every  kind  of  gross  food  for  some 
days,  before  they  begin,  that  their 
breath  may  not  injure  the  leaves,  which 
are  gathered  with  the  most  scrupulous 
nicety,  and  never  touched  but  with  very 
fine  gloves. 

After  the  tea  leaves  are  gathered,  they 
are  exposed  to  the  steam  of  boiling  wa- 
ter; after  which  they  are  put  upon  plates 
of  copper,  aud  held  over  the  fire  till  they 
become  dry  and  shrivelled,  and  appear 
such  as  we  have  them  in  Europe.  It  is 
generally  kept  a  year  before  using,  in 
order  to  dissipate  those  narcotic  qualities 
which  it  is  said  to  possess  while  newly 
gathered.  The  common  tea  is  preserved 
in  narrow-mouthed  earthen  pots;  and 
coarse  tea,  the  flavour  of  which  is  not  so 
easily  injured,  is  packed  up  in  baskets  of 
straw. 

Tea  was  first  introduced  into  Europe 
in  ItilO,  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany; and  into  England,  in  1666,  by 
Lords  Arlington  and  Ossory.  At  first, 
it  was  sold  as  high  as  sixty  shillings  a 
a  pound!  The  first  duty  laid  upon  tea 
was  eightpence  per  gallon  upon  the  in- 
fusion, when  sold  in  coffee  houses. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  tea  sold  in 
the  market,  particularly,  Blooin,  with  a 
large  loose  leaf,  light  green  colour,  and 
delicate  smell.  Hyson,  so  called  from 
the  merchant  who  first  introduced  it. 
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leaves  closely  curled  and  small,  of  a 
green,  verging  to  blue.  Siu<>-lo,  from  the 
name  of  the  place  where  it  is  cultivated. 
SouchoniT,  which  imp.arts  a  yellow  green 
colour  by  infusion.  Cambo,  from  the 
place  where  it  grows,  a  pale,  fragrant 
tea,  with  a  violet  smell.  Co)ii>-o,  a  larg- 
er leaf  and  deeper  colour.  Fckoe,  known 


by  having  small  wdiite  flowers  in  it. 
Gioipoirder,  done  up  in  little  balls,  etc. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  demand  has  been  increasing 
yearly,  till  it  has  become  almost  a  neces- 
sary of  life  in  several  parts  of  Europe, 
and  among  the  lowest  as  well  as  the 
highest  ranks. 


MEMOIRS 

OF  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF 
KENT,  AND  STRATHERN. 

Edward,  the  beloved  and  regretted 
Duke  of  Kent,  was  the  fourth  son  of 
our  late  revered  Monarch.  He  was 
born  on  the  2d  of  November,  1767,  and 
was  therefore  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty-two. 

His  Royal  Highness  was  educated 
under  the  present  Bishop  of  Sahsbury 
till  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  was  re- 
moved to  Germany  for  the  completion  of 
his  stadies,  and  resided  successively  at 
Luneburg  and  Hanover  till  1787,  when 
his  late  Majesty  ordered  him  to  Geneva, 
where  he  continued  till  he  had  complet- 
ed his  twenty-second  year. 

He  was  destined  from  early  hfe  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  to  which  he  was  en- 
thusiastically attached.  His  first  appea- 
rance in  military  life  was  as  colonel  in 
th  ?  7th  Fusileers,  which  formed  part 
of  the  Garrison  of  Gibraltar,  under  Ge- 
neral O'Hara,  in  1790,  and  1791. 

Though  his  Royal  Highness  was  a 
man  of  an  amiable  and  benevolent  dis- 
position, yet  his  pride  of  etiquette,  and 
strictness  in  exacting  the  observance  of 
trifles,  rendered  him — what  every  wise 
officer  should  avoid — unpopular  in  his 
regiment. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  every 
regimxcnt,  there  may  be  found  a  man 
among  the  ranks  of  superior  abilities  to 
the  commanding  officer — several  who 
are  equal  to  him — and  a  still  larger 
number  who  are  only  one  degree  lower. 
Can  it  be  expected  that  these  men  will 
yield  an  implicit  obedience  to  orders 
which  have  no  foundation  in  reason ! 
Can  they  be  induced  to  comply  with 
the  dictates  of  absurdity,  with  the  same 
ardency,  as  if  these  commands  were  urg- 
ed by  necessity,  or  calculated  for  utility.'' 


His  Royal  Highness'  heart  was,  wc, 
believe,  always  good;  he  had  the  re- 
spectabihty  of  his  regiment  in  view;  but 
he  failed  to  convince  his  companions  in 
arms  of  the  utilityofhis  measures.  Com- 
plaints were  therefore  urged  against  him 
in  England,  and  mutinies  formed  against 
his  authority  at  Gibraltar.  It  was  there- 
fore thought  prudent  to  ^vithdraw  him 
from  the  Rock;  and  he  was  sent  into  Ca- 
nada in  1791,  thence  to  Halifax,  in  No- 
va Scotia,  and  again  to  Canada,  where 
as  Commander,  he  acquired  universal 
esteem  for  the  Justice  and  integrity  of 
his  demeanour. 

During  his  service  in  America,  he 
joined  Sir  Charles  Grey  in  his  attack 
upon  the  French  islands  in  the  West 
Indies.  At  St.  Lucie,  he  manifested  his 
impetuous  bravery,  with  too  little  con- 
sideration for  his  personal  safety,  and  too 
little  regard  for  the  enemy's  position. 
His  troops  were  repulsed,  but  his  courage 
obtained  him  the  applauses  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  a  flattering  rebuke  from  the 
Commander  in  chief. 

He  was  next  removed  to  Gibraltar,  the 
early  scene  of  his  military  service.  But 
he  was  now^  appointed  Governor  of  the 
garrison;  and  he  was  determined  to  cor- 
rect some  of  those  abuses  wliich  he,  in 
common  with  a  number  of  wise  and  vir- 
tuous men,  had  previously  beheld  with 
ineffl'ctual  regi-et.  Regardless  of  the 
einolum.ent  which  his  predecessors  in 
oflice  had  acquired  from  the  sale  of 
licences  for  wine  houses,  and  anxious 
only  for  the  welfare  of  the  community 
under  his  care,  he  seriously  and  reso- 
lutely prepared  to  accomplish  the  re- 
formation of  the  town ;  and  to  restore 
order  and  discipline  among  his  troops. 

In  consequence  of  his  indefatigable 
exertions,  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
were  enabled  to  pursue  their  occupations 
in  quiet — insults  and  robberies  became 
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less  frequent — the  hospitals  were  emp- 
tied— the  Sexton  was  less  employedr— 
and  the  whole  garrison  appeared  more 
worthy  of  the  important  station  it  was 
appointed  to  guard.  But  the  conse- 
quences were  less  pleasing  to  his  Royal 
Highness.  The  Liquor  Merchants  ir- 
ritated by  the  loss  of  their  enormous 
profits,  instigated  the  soldiers  to  ven- 
geance. Mutinies  succeeded  mutinies; 
and  the  Royal  Governor,  to  preserve 
the  place,  was  recalled  to  England,  to 
the  great  regret  of  the  good,  and  the 
joy  of  the  vicious  and  the  interested. 

From  his  return  to  England  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  his  Royal  Highness 
held  the  command  of  the  first  Regiment 
of  foot  or  Royals,  with  the  rank  of  Field 
Marshal  and  nominal  governor  of  Gib- 
raltar. 

In  1816  he  visited  the  Continent,  and 
resided  chiefly  at  Brussels,  till  the  29th 
of  May  1818,  when  he  married  Victoria 
Maria  Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe  Cobourg, 
widow  of  his  late  Serene  Highness  the 
Pi'ince  of  Leiningcn,  and  sister  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Co- 
bourg, husband  of  our  late  amiable 
Princess  Charlotte.  They  were  married 
at  Cobourg,  according  the  Lutheran 
church;  and  shortly  after  arrived  in 
England  and  were  re-married  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  at 
Kew  Palace,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1818. 

His  Royal  Highness  being  consider- 
ably involved  in  his  circumstances,  re- 
tired with  his  bride  to  Amorbach,  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Leiningen. 
During  their  residence  here  the  Duch- 
ess became  pregnant,  and  the  Duke, 
vnth  a  spirit  which  gives  him  honour  as 
an  Englishman,  returned  hnmediately 
to  England,  in  order  that  the  feelings  of 
his  countrymen  might  not  be  wounded 
by  the  idea  of  being  governed  by  a  sove- 
reign, born  out  of  this  reahn. 

The  Duchess  fully  concurred  in  the 
sentiments  of  her  illustrious  consort;  and 
they  took  up  their  residence  at  Kensing- 
ton Palace,  where  the  Duchess  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter,  on  the  24-th  of  May, 
1819,  since  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Alexandrina  Victoria. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Their  Royal  High- 
nesses visited  Sithnouth  in  Devonsliire, 
for  the  benefit  of  purer  air  and  milder  cli- 
mate. The  Duke  liad  enjoyed  a  robust 
state  Of  health ;  and  heing  very  temperate 
in  his  Hving,he  had  little  reason  to  dread 
March.  1820.— A'o.  ///.  Vol.  I. 


the  effects  of  cold  or  fatigue.  He  ac- 
customed himself  to  daily  exercise;  and 
during  a  long  walk  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th  of  January,  in  company  with 
Capt.  Conroy,  had  his  boots  soaked 
through  with  the  wet,  and  neglected  to 
change  them  immediately  on  his  return 
home.  This  unexpectedly  brought  on 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which 
terminated  his  earthly  existence  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  was  a  man  distin- 
guished for  his  talents  and  virtues. 
•^•^ There  was  no  want  or  misery  which  he 
did  not  attempt  to  relieve  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  his  embarrased  fortune.  There 
was  no  public  charity  to  which  his  time, 
his  presence,  and  his  eloquence,  were 
not  willingly  devoted,  or  to  the  ends  of 
which  they  did  not  powerfully  con- 
duce." 

Happy  should  we  be  to  give  a  more 
ample  display  of  sucli  a  character  as 
the  Duke's.  But  it  is  unnecessary — ^liis 
memory  will  long  draw  a  tear  from  the 
eyes  of  the  gi-ateful;  and  others  would 
not  listen  to  the  story  of  his  virtues. 
For  the  information  of  those  who  may 
be  unacquainted  with  the  extent  of  his 
public  spirit,  we  shall  subjoin  a  list 
of  the  institutions  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. Perhaps  no  more  honourable 
monument  can  be  raised  to  his  memory, 
or  warmer  panegyric  on  his  character, 
than  to  say  he  was,  joint  President  of 
the  Society  for  propagating  Christian 
Knowledge  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 
and  among  the  Indians  in  America;  Pa- 
tron of  the  African  and  Asiatic  Society 
for  the  Relief  and  Instruction  of  the 
Natives  of  Africa  and  Asia,  resident  in 
London  and  its  vicinity;  Vice- Patron 
of  the  Royal  AVestminster  Infirmary; 
President  of  the  Lying-in  Charity } 
Patron  of  the  Royal  British  Free-School, 
Islington;  Patron  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
pensary; "\"ice-Patron  of  the  City  Dis- 
pensary; Patron  of  the  City  of  London 
Truss  Society;  Patron  of  the  Universal 
Dispensary  for  Children ;  Patron  of  St. 
Anne's  Society  Schools;  President  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Caledonian  Asylum; 
Patron  of  the  Benevolent  Society  of  St. 
Patrick;  Patron  of  the  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  ^\'idows  and  Orphans  of  Me- 
dical Men;  A'ice-president  of  the  Ve- 
terinary College;  and  Patron  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  London. 

At  the  time  of  liis  death,  besides 
the  officts  and  dignities  which  we  have 
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already  enumerated,  his  Royal  High- 
ness was  invested  with  those  of  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  Thistle,  and  St.  Patrick, 
a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath, 
Keeper  and  Paler  of  Hampton  Court 
Park,  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Scots  Regi- 
ment of  Foot,  and  since  the  year  1805, 
a  Field  Marshal  in  the  Army. 

His  Royal  Highness,  though  a  lover 
of  society,  was  remarkably  ab&temious. 


He  was  a  kind  and  affectionate  master 
in  his  family;  and  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  world  he  was  never  known  to 
change  a  friend  or  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  applications  of  his  dependents. 
Though  his  innnediate  friends  wiU  have 
the  greatest  reason  to  mourn  his  loss  ; 
yet,  moral  benevolence  and  Christian 
charity  will  long  have  to  deplore  a  pa- 
tron and  a  friend. 


CATCH,  ERE  IT  CHANGE,  THE  hlCTWSARy  OF  THE  MINUTE."  POPE, 


In  my  various  walks  round  my  limit- 
ed circuit,  I  have  often  been  puzzled 
with  the  different  significations  which 
are  attached  to  the  same  word  by  per- 
sons in  different  situations.  It  is  but 
a  few  days  since,  that  as  I  was  standing 
on  my  post,  I  observed  two  strangers  in 
conversation  together.  The  one,  from 
the  pleasing  solemnity  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  the  dark  colour  of  his  dress, 
appeared  to  be  a  religious  teacher ;  the 
oth«r  carried  in  his  air  and  manner  the 
marks  of  a  less  sacred  profession.  The 
path  they  were  in  led  directly  past  my 
centry  box;  and  as  their  voices  first  be- 
came audible,  I  discovered  that  the  sub- 
ject of  discourse  was, i,m/ft'.  The  elder- 
ly gentleman  in  black  was  expatLating 
in  vivid  language  on  the  topic;  and  was 
urging  his  younger  companion  to  seek 
so  valuable  an  acquaintance.  "I  have 
obtained  the  whole  theory,  and  all  the 
rules  of  gi-ace,"  replied  the  young  man. 
*'  Obtained  the  whole  ?"  said  the  man 
in  black.  "Yes,"  replied  the  youth, 
1  learned  the  whole  from  a  Parisian 

dancing   master."  ''Learned  ^  fyracc 

from  a  Parisian  dancing  master?"  ex- 
claimed his  astonished  companion.- 


They  had  passed  the  centry  box  and 
w^ere  by  this  time  out  of  hearing;  but  I 
had  heard  sufficient  to  convince  me  that 
they  were  attaching  different  meanings 
to  the  same  word. 

I  believe  (and  a  number  of  other 
learned  philosophers  almost  as  learned 
as  myself  believe  the  same)  that  when 
Cervantes  describes  the  statue  with  the 
party  coloured  shield,  he  intends  a  figu- 
rative allusion  to  the  various  meanings 
which  are  attached  to  the  same  word. 


And  I  have  frequently  witnessed  seri- 
ous quarrels  arise  from  the  contradic- 
tory acceptations  in  which  the  same 
word  has  been  taken.  The  governess 
of  a  very  respectable  boarding  school 
lately  lost  one  of  the  best  of  her  boa-rders 
through  the  erroneous  interpretation  of 
the  following  sentence  in  a  letter  to  the 
mother:  ''  Your  daughter  was  very 
nwdest  when  she  first  came,  but  with 
strict  attention,  I  trust  you  wUl,  at  pre- 
sent, find  her  pe?;fcctli/  free  from  if." 

How  often  has  the  word  independence 
been  made  to  assume  the  part  of  a  black 
and  white  shield!  How  many  a  man 
has  been  jjersuuded  to  take  the  indepen- 
dent side  of  a  question !  some  have  iiired 
to  be  independeni,  while  others  would  not 
be  independent  till  compelled  to  it. 

Those  persons  who  do  not  know  how 
great  a  number  of  words  in  our  language 
have  changed  their  signification,  are  as- 
tonished how  these  things  can  be.  I 
remember  being  in  the  Commercial  Inn 
at  Kendal  about  two  years  since,  where 
a  foreigner  was  in  company,  when  the 
conversation  turned  upon  a  person  who 
had  just  commenced  an  expensive  busi- 
ness. **What  uhility  may  he  be  of.^" 
enquired  a  little  squat  figure  in  the  cor- 
ner; "Upwards  of thousand  ponnds," 
was  the  reply.  "Vat,"  said  the  foreign- 
er, "have  dey  some  vay  of  veighing  de 
abilities  oi  men  in  dis  country.^"  I 
felt  for  his  perplexity. 

An  old  soldier  once  made  a  curious 
though  innocent  mistake,  at  Lancaster 
Sessions,  wliich  drew  on  him  the  laugh 
of  the  whole  court.  A  person  had  just 
been  condemned  to  three  months'  im- 
prisonment in  Preston  House  of  Correc- 
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tion  for  shooting  a  partridge  without  be- 
ing qualified.  "What  a  pity,"  said  the 
soldier,  "that  he  should  be  imprisoned 
three  months  for  not  being  qualified  to 
siioot!  had  I  known  that,  I  would  have 
qualified  him  to  shoot  all  the  partridges 
in  the  country  for  a  pint  of  grog. 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  errors 
which  I  observe  daily,  all  arising  from  the 
change  in  the  signification  of  words,  have 
often  made  me  wish  that  I  could  meet 
with  that  Dictionary  which  tlic  honourable 
Tom  Shvffleton  mentions,  with  so  much 
eulogy,  in  theComcdyof  John  Bull.  After 
having  inquired  for  it,  of  every  Book- 
seller in  the  neighbourhood,  in  vain,  I 
received  a  copy  of  it  in  a  parcel  from  a 
friend  in  London  with  a  note  recom- 
mending it  to  my  attentive  perusal.  For 
the  writer  observed  that  the  terms  by 
which  things  were  known  in  the  country 
would  scarcely  be  intelligible  in  London, 
"for  instance,"  says  he,  "who  among 
our  London  readers,  would  be  able  to 
discover  the  meaning  of  the  words  man, 
u'07nan?  "I"  says  he,  "was  born  in 
"\V^estmorland,  and  therefore  know  that 
such  vulgaris7us  are  still  in  use  among  my 
native  hills.  But  to  be  understood  here 
you  must  vmite  thus,  tico  ladies  had 
nearly  been  drowned  as  they  were  gather- 
ing cockles  on  Lancaster  Sand;  or  a 
GESTLEMAS  was  run  over  by  the  coach 
as  he  was  breaking  stones Jor  the  road  near 
Shap.  Farther  I  would  advise  you  never 
to  use  the  word  tired;  a  coal  heaver  with 
ns  is  never  tirrd,  fatigued,  Sir,  is  the 
-word  from  the  Duke  to  the  Drayman." 

As  I  have  found  the  new  Dictionary 
of  considerable  utihty  to  myself,  I  have 
transcribed  a  few  pages  of  it  for  the 
readers  of  the  Centinel.  But  I  should 
earnestly  recommend  them  to  procure 
the  whole  work,  which  is  intitled 

A  DICTIONARY   OF    THE  NEW 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Adultery — a  woman's  being  false  to 
her  husband;  a  man  cannot  be  guilty  of 
adultery. — This  word  has  had  its  difini- 
tion  confirmed  by  act  of  Parhament;  it 
is  rumoured  that  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  will  revise  the 
whole  Dictionary — an  event  much  to  be 
desired. 

Bible — a  book  forbidden  to  be  read 
by  the  new  Dictionary  world. 

Crim.  Con. — a  game  much  in  fashion. 
Civility — flattering  those  we  hate. 
■C  0  N  VI VI A 1 1  t  y — getting  drunk. 


Cheerful  conversatio n — playing 
at  cards. 

Dying  ry  the  visitation  of  God 
— dying  of  hunger,  or  in  an  apoplectic 
fit. 

Dying  well — lea^^ng  a  large  fortune 
behind. 

Esquire — A  man  who  keeps  his  own 
carriage;  though  some  lexicogi-aphers 
assert  that  keeping  a  gig  is  a  sufficient 
quaHfication. 

Exercise — riding  in  a  carriage. 

Enthusiasm — reading  the  Bible. 

False  ^tep — Whoredom. 

F  E  M  a  l  e  a  c  c  o  m  p  l  i  s  h  m  e  n  t  s — danc- 
ing, and  playing  on  the  Piano. 

Field — a  place  to  shoot  and  hunt  in. 

God — something  to  swear  by. 

Gentleman — one  who  dresses  well, 
or  one  who  Uves  in  a  fine  house. 

Guinea — a  gold  coin,  formerly  cur* 
rent  in  England. 

Honour — paying  gaming  debts,  and 
fighting  duels. 

H  A  p  p  I N  E  ss — dancing. 

Hypocrisy — religion,  in  its  old  tense. 

Independence— having  money  e- 
nough  to  live  on. 

I N  s  A  N I T  Y — self-murder. 

Jacobin— one  wlio  differs  from  us  in 
political  opinions. 

Knowledge  of  the  world — Kna- 
very. 

Love — a  word  used  in  novels- 

Liberty — overturning  Government. 

Loyalty — supporting  his  Majesty's 
ministers. 

Mourning — wearing  black. 

Misfortune — bearing  a  bastard;  or 
running  farther  into  debt  than  one  can 
pay. 

Manly  exercises — killing  hares. 

Marriage — the  union  of  two  estates. 

Modesty — wearing  a  bonnet  with- 
out ribbons. 

Nature — the  creator  and  preserver 
of  the  world. 
CE  c  0  N  o  M  Y— par  simony . 

Poor  man — an  animal  of  the  mam- 
maha  class,  very  useful  for  carrying 
burdens. 

Poverty — the  unpardonable  sin. 

Religion — attending  church  on  fine 
Sundays,  and  subscribing  to  religious 
institutions. 

Sovereign — a  gold  coin  worth  tw^en- 
ty  shillings. 

Satire— exposing  the  httle  failings 
of  great  men. 

Truth — signification    not  properly 
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known,  but  supposed  to  have  been  some 
kind  of  divination,  practised  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians. 

TuRi- — a  race  course. 

U  X  F  A  s  H 1 0  N  A  B  L  E — abominablc. 

VuLGAK — any  thing  belonging  to  the 
poor. 


Well  born — having  rich  parents. 

"VViT — laughing  at  religion;  (In  its 
old  sense.) 

Wi c K ED — charming,  delightful. 

Wisdom — applied  only  to  those  dull, 
mortals  who  never  read  the  new  Dictio^ 
nary. 


SKETCH  OF  KELIGIONS. 

f  Continued  from  page  69.  J 

Co  tijc  2i"&itov  of  tl)c2tonsitialc  iilag^jmc. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  a 
very  high  antiquity,  and  contends  that  St. 
Peter  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
that  the  Popes  are  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. In  point  of  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession, no  doubt  the  Roman  Catholics 
liave  much  to  boast  of  above  others,  but 
some  are  of  opinion  that  Constantino  the 
(Jreat,  Einperorof  Rome,an  Englishman, 
\vasthcfounderofthatchurch,andnot  Pe- 
ter. At  any  rate,  when  that  Emperor  took 
the  Christians  by  the  hand,  a  very  great 
change  was  made  in  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  their  religion.  They  had  been 
a  poor,  and  afflicted  people,  but  now  a 
door  was  opened  for  them  through  which 
they  enjoyed  a  flattering  prospect  of  ob- 
taining ease,  honour,  and  wealth.  It  was 
like  a  poor  obscure  man,  becoming  a 
partner  with  a  rich  merchant.  The  al- 
liance was  new,  and  without  a  parallel. 
The  effects  Avere  wonderful.  The  church 
was  made  to  reseinble  the  state.  The 
authority  of  the  Bishops,  corresponded 
with  those  magistrates,  whose  jmisdic- 
tion  was  confined  to  single  cities:  the 
metropolitans  to  presidents  of  the  pro- 
vinces: and  so  of  the  primates,  etc. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  when 
the  government  thus  became  Christian, 
that  many  of  the  subjects  woukl  retain 
tiieir  former  prejudices,  and  wish  the 
observance  of  the  new  religion  to  bear  as 
much  resemblance  to  the  old  one  as  pos- 
sible. The  days  v;hich  had  been  kept 
in  honour  of  their  gods  were  now  dedicat- 
ed to  the  saints.  The  first  day  of  ]May  was 
cele])rated  by  rural  dances,  and  garlands 
of  flowers,  in  compliment  to  Ceres  and 
l-'iora,  the  goddesses  of  corn  and  flowers. 
The  ( 'hristians  liked  the  diversions,  but 
not  clie  title,  and  therefore  changed  the 


names  of  Flora  and  Ceres,  to  Jame«  and 
Phillip.  In  like  manner,  the  Temple 
of  Vesta,  became  St.  Mary's:  Apollo's 
was  converted  into  St.  Peter's.  Diana's 
into  St.  Paul's,  (London.)* 

The  commencement  of  monachism,  or 
monkery,  may  be  dated  from  this  period; 
and  the  origin  appears  to  have  been 
simply  this:  During  the  late  persecu- 
tions by  the  Pagans,  many  pious  chf-isti- 

ans  retired  from  the  storm  leaving 

their  possessions,  and  worldly  prospects, 
retired  to  unfrequented  places,  to  be  ex- 
empt from  temptations  to  apostacy,  and 
to  enjoy  peace  in  .their  worship.  Such 
signal  sacrifices,  not  only  of  prospects, 
but  of  all  secular  pursuits,  excited  imi- 
tation. Multitudes  came  in  process  of 
time,  to  impose  upon  themselves  vows 
ofabstinence,  poverty,  celibacy,  and  virgi- 
nity, that  they  might  observe  these  vir- 
tues, as  they  accounted  them,  to  the 
end  of  their  lives. 

Constantino,  finding  to  his  sorrow, 
that  the  Church  was  disturbed  by  seri- 
ous dissentions,  called  an  assembly  of 
the  clergy  in  (the  Nicene  Council) 
having  proiously,  and  very  properly 
reproved  Arius  and  Alexander,  for  in- 
troducing points  of  doctrine,  which 
would  probably  make  some  people  talk 
blasphemy,  or  turn  schismatics.  A 
creed  however  was  drawn  up,  and  sign- 
ed, as  the  only  true  and  orthodox  faith. 
Unfortunately  for  the  honour  of  the  em- 
peror, some  pagans  were  afterwards 
l)ersecuted.i"  At  the  same  time  the 
council  at  Nice  determined  the  time  for 


*  I  am  inclined  to  think  ikere  are  some  cns- 
tonis  pievailinj^  in  this  country,  among  pio.- 
tesiants,  as  well  as  Catholics,  which  were  ori- 
ginally intended  to  exhibit,  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  Paganism. 

t  "Most  excellent  Constantine!  When  your 
majesty  summoned  318  bishops,  it  was  for  the 
noble  principle   of  restoring  peace  to  the 
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I     -celebrating  Easter,  as  the  people  were 
much  divided  on  that  subject.    The  eve 
'      of  this  festival  was  kept  with  more  than 
I      ordinary  pomp,  which  continued  till  mid- 
'      night,  it  being  a  tradition  of  the  church 
;      that  our  Saviour  arose  a  little  after  mid- 
I      night;  as  the  Jewish  Passover  was  con- 
sidered typical  of  the  Messiah's  death, 
and  as  that  was  celebrated  on  the  lUh 
day  of  the  first  month  it  was  ordained 
that  the  1  ith  day  of  the  moon,  after 
the  21st  of  March,  should  be  deemed 
the  paschal  moon,  and  that  the  sunday 
after,  should  be   Easter-day.  Before 

0  this  time,  the  Christians  in  Asia,  observ- 

1  ed  the  14th  day  of  the  moon,  on  what- 
ever day  of  the  week  it  fell,  so  that  they 
liad  a  ^ood  Monday,  a  good  Saturday,  or 
good  a}n/  day,  as  well  as  a  g-ood  Friday. 
The  Western  Churches  observed  the 
Sunday  after  the  14th  of  the  March 
moon,  and  they  said  Peter  and  Paul 
always  did  so.* 

From  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury images  were  gradually  introduced 
into  churches,  which  occasioned  much 
contention.  The  emperor  Leo  had  a 
great  aversion  to  them,  and  ventured  to 
issue  an  edict  for  their  abolition.  Pope 
Gregory  III.  was  much  offended  by  this 
conduct,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  remon- 
I  strance  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  says, 
I  Because  you  are  ignorant,  w^e  are  ob- 
liged to  write  to  you  rude  discourses. 


church.  But  was  it  not  absurd  to  persecute 
those  who  would  not  sign  tbe  creed,  some 
articles  of  which  were  as  plain  as  that  water 
is  liquid,  and  cithers  as  undeterminable  as  any 
thing  that  passes  in  the  planets?  Yea,  you 
might  as  well  excommunicate  yon  sly  tatter- 
tailed  astronomer,  for  saying  that  the  ladies 
of  Saturn  are  pregnant  with  child  for  30  years, 
6  days,  2  hours,  and  9  minutes!  Arcana. 

*In  the  seventh  centur^^  one  of  our  petty 
Kings,  Oswy,  having  been  taught  by  Scotch 
monks,  kept  Easter  afrer  the  Asian  fashion, 
while  his  Queen  who  had  been  instructed  by 
a  Roman  Priest,  observed  it  in  the  western 
manner  ;  so  that  it  souielimcs  happened  whilst 
his  majesty  was  joyfully  remembering  our 
Savioui's  Resurrection,  his  Queen  was  fastin^ 
oa  account  of  his  Crucifiction.  The  King 
called  a  council.  Some  rested  their  cause  on 
John;  others  on  Peter;  the  balance  inclined 
neither  way,  and  the  King  was  perplexed. 
At  length  being  informed,  however  great  John 
niight  be,  Peter  kept  the  keys  of  Heaven,  the 
King  very  wisely  deciared"^  for  Peter,  and 
Easter  has  fallen  on  a  JSunday  in  England 
ever  since  tliat  time. 


but  full  of  sense  and  the  word  of  God. 
We  conjure  you  to  quit  your  pride,  and 
hear  us  with  humiHty.  You  say,  that 
we  adore  stones,  walls,  and  boards. 
Tis  not  so  my  Lord ;  but  these  symbols 
make  us  recollect  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear,  and  exalt  our  grovel- 
ling minds.  We  do  not  look  upon  them 
as  gods;  butif  itbethe  image  of  Jesus, 
we  say,  'Lord  help  us.'  If  it  be  the 
image  of  his  Mother,  we  say,  ^Pray  to 
your  son  to  save  us.'  t  If  it  be  a  mar- 
tyr, we  say,  'St.  Stephen  pray  for  us.' 
"We  might,  as  having  the  power  of  St. 
Peter,  pronounce  punishments  against 
you ;  but  as  you  have  pronounced  the 
curse  against  yourself,  let  it  stick  to 
you." 

It  was  hinted  in  my  former  commu- 
nication, that  many  of  the  principal  rites 
observed  by  the  Pagans,  had  been  origi- 
nally copied  from  the  Jews.  It  is  still 
more  evident,  that  some  of  the  festivals 
and  ceremonies,  enjoined  by  the  Roman 
Church,  were  drawn  from  the  same 
quarter.  No  doubt,  the  foundation  of 
their  pubhc  worship  had  a  respect  to  the 
events  recorded  in  the  gospels,  and  in 
order  to  make  this  worship  more  attrac- 
tive and  impressive,  they  introduced 
splendid  garments, resembling  those  used 
by  the  Aaronical  Priests.  In  no  part  of  the 
world,  perhaps  was  there  ever  any  thing 
seen  so  awfully  grand,  as  the  pubhc 
worship  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of 
Solomon,  and  which  excited  so  much 
admiration  from  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
^V^hen  the  election  of  a  pope  is  over,  he 


t  They  honour  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the 
foil  owing  titles:  "Holy  Mary,  Holy  Mother 
of  God,  Holy  Virgin  of  Virgins,  Mother  of 
Christ,  Mother  of  Divine  Grace,  Mother  Most 
Pure,  Mother  Most  Chaste,  Mother  Undefil- 
ed,  MotlierUntouched,  Mother  Most  Amiable, 
Mother  Most  Admirable,  Mother  of  our  Crea- 
tor, Mother  of  our  Redeemer,  Virgin  IMost 
Prudent,  Virgin  Most  Venerable,  Virgin  Most 
Renowned,  Virgin  Most  Powerful,  Virgin 
Most  Merciful,  ^'irgin  Most  Faithful,  Mirror 
of  Justice,  Seat  of  Wisdom,  Cause  of  Joy, 
Spiritual  Vessel,  Vessel  of  Honour,  Vessel  of 
Singular  Devotion,  Mystical  Rose,  Tower  of 
David,  Tower  of  Ivory,  House  of  Gold,  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  Gate  of  Heaven,  Morniuc 
Star,  Health  of  the  Weak,  Refuge  of  Sinners^ 
Comforter  of  the  Afflicted,  Help  of  the  Chris- 
tians, Queen  of  Angels,  Queen  of  Patriarchs, 
Queen  of  Prophets,  Queen  of  Apostles,  Queea 
of  Martyrs,  Queen  of  Confessors,  Queen  of 
Virgins,  Queen  of  all  Saints,  pray  for  es," 
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is  dressed  in  a  white  woollen  Cassock, 
with  shoes  made  of  red  cloth,  on  which 
is  embroidered  a  gold  cross,  the  red  vel- 
vet camail,  the  red  silk  girdle  with  gold 
clasps,  the  rochet  and  red  berrette. 
AVhen  he  celebrates  mass,  he  wears  be- 
sides the  cassock,  the  rochet,  the  amict, 
the  white  linen  albe,  the  stole,  the  mani- 
ple, the  dalmatica,  the  mifa-e  and  gloves; 
all  of  which  are  very  magnificent,  but 
their  colour  is  altered  according  to  the 
festival.  The  Pope  celebrates  Whit- 
suntide, and  all  festivals  of  martyr's 
in  jrd;  Easter,  and  all  festivals  of  vir- 
gins in  white;  Lent,  and  eves  for  fast- 
ing in  purple  ;  Easter-eve,  and  all  mas- 
ses for  the  dead  in  hlack.  On  Christ- 
mas night  he  wears  a  capuche,  and  a 
black  velvet  cope.* 

On  Palm-sunday,  palms  are  tied  up 
neatly  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  about 
four  feet  in  length.  After  the  branches 
are  sprinkled  and  incensed,  they  are 
beautifully  adorned  with  flowers,  and 
must  be  kissed  by  those  to  whom  they 
are  presented.  AVlien  the  chief  Cardinal- 
Bishop  receives  them,  he  has  the  ho- 
nour to  kiss  his  Holiness's  hand  and 
knee;  the  rest  of  the  Cardinals  also  kiss 
his  knee,  but  the  Clergy  of  an  inferior 
order  to  these,  only  kiss  his  foot.  The 
ceremony  concludes  with  distributing 
the  branches  among  the  People:  and 
during  the  Service  of  the  Passions,  all 
the  congregation  hold  their  branches  in 
their  hands. 

One  remarkable  custom  practised  on 
Palm-sunday,  and  which  is  still  observ- 
ed in  several  parts  of  Christendom,  is 
the  setting  of  a  prisoner  at  liberty; 
upon  which  occasion  the  Bishop  and 
clergy  go  in  procession ;  the  ceremony  of 
which  delivery  is  a  type  of  our  spiritual 
freedom.  This  ceremony  is  borrowed 


*  So  early  as  the  fourth  century  it  seems 
to  have  become  customary  for  the  clergy  to 
wear  black.  The  amiable  and  learned  bishop 
Sisinnius  made  himself  appear  very  singular 
in  wearing  white.  Calling  one  day  to  pay  a 
friendly  visit  at  the  house  of  Arsacius,  who 
hnd  succeeded  Chrysostom  in  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  he  was  asked,  why  he  dressed 
in  a  manner  so  unsuitable  to  his  character  as 
a  bishop.  "  Tell  me,"  said  he,  "  where  it  is 
written  that  a  bishop  should  wear  a  black 
garment?  you,"  said  he,  "can  never  shew  that 
a  priest  ought  to  wear  black — but  I  will  give 
you  my  autliority  for  wearing  white.  Hath 
not  Solomon  expressly  said  let  thy  garments 
be  alsvays  whiter*' 
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from  the  Jews,  who  used  anciently  to 
set  a  prisoner  at  liberty  on  the  day  of 
their  Passover,  in  the  commemoration 
of  their  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian 
Bondage.  In  the  procession  which  follows 
the  Deacon  repeats.  Let  us  go  in  peace, 
and  when  they  have  gone  round  the 
church,  mass  is  said.  During  the  sing- 
ing of  the  passion,  the  several  members 
of  the  congregation  hold  their  branches 
in  their  hands,  not  excepting  the  offici- 
ating priest,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
Altar:  none  are  excepted  but  the  Dea- 
cons, who  repeat  the  service  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  acolytes,  their  attendants. 
After  mass  is  ended,  every  member  of 
the  congregation  carries  home  his  branch 
which  has  been  blessed.  And  the  Ritu- 
als inform  us,  that  a  branch  thus  bles- 
sed, is  a  preservative  from  several  dis- 
eases, and  an  instrument  of  numberless 
blessings.t 

The  learned  Picard,  in  his  "  Ceremo- 
nies," says  that  in  the  Roman  church,  all 
high  festivals  have  an  octave.  This 
custom  was  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
religion ;  for  it  was  usual  for  the  ancient 
Jews  to  allow  eight  days  to  their  solemn 
festivals,  in  which  they  are  imitated  by 
the  moderns  to  this  day.  The  octave 
therefore  consists  of  the  feast  itself,  and 
the  seven  days  wliich  follow  after  it, 
though  the  name  of  octave  is  particular- 
ly given  to  the  last  day  of  those  eight, 
which  answers  to  the  solemn  day  of  the 
feast. 

This  begins  in  the  evening ;  a  custom 
which  is  also  borrowed  from  the  Jews, 
who  begin  their  day  at  sun-set.  And 
this  is  the  true  original  of  Vespers  and 
Vigils,  those  solemn  seasons  in  the 
church,  with  which  all  festivals  com- 
mence; although  our  mystic  ^vriters 
trace  the  original  of  Vigils  as  high  as 
the  devastation  which  the  destroying 
angel  made  of  the  fii-st-born  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  tell  us,  that  we  must 
pray  in  the  night,  that  the  sword  of  the 
word  of  God,  passing  invisibly  over  our 
heads,  may  destroy  the  first  works,  the 
first  born  of  our  corruption  before  our 


t  A  learned  classical  scholar  has  observed 
a  few  months  ago  that  the  Hebrews  anciently 
worshipped  among  groves  of  palm-trees  where 
their  sacrifices  were  offered.  On  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  thev  took  branches  of  palm-trees, 
to  signify  the  ever-flourishing  blessings  looked 
for  by  the  Messiah.  Even  at  his  advent  the 
Jews  took  branches  of  palm-trees,  and  went 
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spiritual  regeneration.  Give  us  leave 
to  search  among  the  ancient  heathens, 
for  a  conformity  between  their  Vigils 
and  ours.  And  without  mentioning 
those  feasts  wliich  were  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  night  only,  all  the  high  festivals 
of  the  Gods  of  those  Idolaters,  bcgim  by 
Vigils:  those  of  the  festival  of  Venus 
lasted  three  nights  ;  and  those  of  Ceres 
were  famous  for  their  hcentiousness. 
The  antient  Egyptians  had  some  very 
solemn  ones,  in  honour  of  Minerva; 
and  to  prove  that  those  Idolaters  had 
hkevvise  their  Vespers,  we  need  only  ap- 
peal to  Seneca  the  Philosopher. 

The  Roman  Cathohcs  do  not  belieVe  the 
pope  to  be  infalUble:  they  ascribe  infalh- 
bility  to  the  church,  or  to  the  catholic  bo- 
dy, uniting  and  agreeing  with  their  head, 
but  not  to  the  pope  in  his  individual  capa- 
city. They  consider  the  catholic  church 
as  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  church- 
es; and  that  as  Christ  has  promised  hisHo- 
ly  Spirit  to  lead  them  into  all  truth,  and 
to  be  with  their  pastors  and  teachers  to 
the  end  of  the  wwld,  they  cannot  possi- 
bly err  in  matters  of  faith.  From  the 
testimony  and  authority  of  the  church 
they  receive  the  Scriptures,  and  believe 
them  to  be  the  word  of  God;  and  in  the 
same  way  they  learn  what  is  their  true 
meaning,  in  all  controverted  points  of 
doctrine.  They  hold  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  not  sufficient  without  tradition, 
and  that  apostolic  traditions  are  of  equal 
authority  with  the  Scriptures;  offering 
in  proof  of  this  assertions,  such  passages 
as  2  Pet.  iii.  16,  and  2  Thess.  ii.  1  j. 


forth  to  meet  him,  crying  Hosanna.  The 
same  emblem  has  been  retained  among  the 
Christians  of  Europe,  and  where  ihe  palm-tree 
could  not  be  had,  they  substituted  other  ever- 
greens ;  the  boxtree  was  used  in  Rome,  and 
the  yew  in  Fngland,  to  keep  in  remembrance 
the  typical  palm  grove  ivorship,  which  point- 
ed to,  and  ended  in  the  Messiah  From  this  also 
the  custom  prevailed  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians ;  and  down  to  the  present  time,  our 
cliurches  are  decked  with  evergreen  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  nativiiy  of  the  Messiah. 
Some  of  our  ancient  writers  have  said,  that 
from  this  circumstance,  we  are  to  account  for 
the  planting  the  yew-tree  in  all  the  ancient 
churcli.yards  in  England.  Cax((m  in  liis  Di- 
rectory for  keeping  festivals,  printed  in  1483, 
says,  from  ancient  authority,  that  the  yew 
was  substituted  in  England  for  the  palm — 
"  But  for  this  reason,  that  we  have  non  olive 
that  berelh  greiu  lee-f,  therelore  wc  take  ewe 
<yew)  nist(-ad  of  palm  and  oUve." 


They  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  all 
their  sacraments,  to  intimate  that  they 
derive  efhcacy  from  the  cross  of  Christ. 
Sprinkling  of  holy  water,  prepared  by 
the  priest,  is  used  by  every  one  going  in 
or  coming  out  of  the  church ;  and  con- 
stantly bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus. 
They  keep  a  number  of  lamps  and  wax 
candles  continually  burning  before  the 
shrines  and  images  of  the  saints;  make 
use  of  incense,  and  have  lighted  candles 
upon  the  altar  at  the  celebration  of 
mass.  The  beUs  of  their  churches  are 
baptized  and  dedicated  to  some  saint,  in 
order  that  they  may  obtain  his  favour 
and  protection;  and  the  practice  of 
washing  the  feet  of  the  poor,  is  solem- 
nized on  Holy  Thursday  by  all  the 
princes  of  the  CathoUc  reHgion. 

The  government  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chiu-ch  is  episcopal.  Every  bi- 
shop is  considered  as  the  pastor  di\-inely 
apiK)inted,  to  instruct  and  govern  all 
the  clergy  and  laity  thus  committed  to 
his  care,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
church.  A  metropohtan  bishop  has  al- 
so a  jurisdiction  over  all  the  bishops  of  his 
province;  the  primates  and  patriarchs 
have  a  jurisdiction  over  all  the  metropo- 
litans. Above  all  these  is  the  Pope,  who 
has  the  power  of  ruling  the  whole  church, 
and  exercises  his  jurisdiction  over  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  every  rank.  He  makes 
laws,  and  dispenses  with  them,  as  he 
thinks  proper;  punishes  the  disobedient, 
passes  sentence  upon  ecclesiastical  caus- 
es, receives  all  appeals,  and  desides  all 
controversies.  He  constitutes  new  bishop- 
rics and  bishops,  deprives  bishops  of  their 
sees,  and  restores  them  at  his  pleasure. 
The  Pope  is  assisted  by  his  cardinals  in 
his  government  of  the  church;  and  on 
great  occasions,  he  convokes  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  in  a  General  CounciL 
The  last  of  these  was  the  famous  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  consisting  of  196  bishops, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world;  it  assembled 
in  154o,  and  continued  for  eighteen 
years,  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  con- 
demning the  Reformation. 

There  is  a  very  general  opinion  prc- 
vaiUng,  that  the  tenets  of  this  cliurch 
are  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the 
state ;  that  the  Pope  has  power  to  ab- 
solve subjects  from  the  allegiance  due  to 
their  lawful  sovereigns,  and  that  no 
faith  is  to  be  kept  With  heretics.  It 
may  be  proper  therefore  to  mention,  that 
in  the  year  1788,  a  comraitte  of  the  En-, 
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glish  Catholics  waited  on  Mr.  Pitt, 
respecting  their  application  for  a  repeal 
of  the  penal  laws,  when  he  requested  to 
be  furnished  with  an  authentic  evidence 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  and  the  Roman  CathoHc  univer- 
sities abroad,  "on  the  existence  and  ex- 
tent of  the  Pope's  dispensing  power." 

Three  questions  were  accordingly 
framed,  and  sent  to  the  universities  of 
Paris,  Louvain,  Alcala,  Douay,  Sala- 
manca, and  Valadolid;  and  the  univer- 
sities returned  the  following  answer 
unanimously: 

"1,  That  the  Pope,  or  Cardinals,  or 
any  body  of  men,  or  any  individual  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  has  not  any  civil 
authority,  power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre- 
eminence whatsoever,  within  the  realm 
of  England." 

"2.  That  the  Pope,  or  Cardinals,  or 
any  body  of  men,  or  any  individual  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  cannot  absolve  or 
dispense  with  his  Majesty's  subjects 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  upon  any 
pretext  whatsoever." 

"3.  That  there  is  no  principle  in  the 
tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by  which 
Catholics  are  justified  in  not  keeping 
faith  with  heretics,  or  other  persons 
cfiffering  from  them  in  rehgious  opini- 
ons, in  any  transactions  either  of  a  pub- 
lic or  a  private  nature." 

SOLWIN. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Co  ti)c  litiitot:  of  tl)c  ilou.stralc  iHagajmc. 
ST.  LAWRENCE, 

OR  TUB 

FATAL  EFFECTS  OF  DUELLING. 

Charles  St.  Lawrence,  a  descendent 
of  one  of  the  first  famihes  in  Ireland,  and 
possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  property 
in  the  kingdom,  was  educated  in  the 
university  of  Dublin,  where  his  birth  and 
fortune  together  with  his  brilhant  talents 
and  great  personal  accomplishments,  re- 
commended him  to  the  notice  of  many 
young  men  of  the  first  distinction,  he 
entered  into  all  their  frolics,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  chief  in  every 
little  party  of  amusement.  Among  his 
numerous  acquaintances,  at  that  time,Avas 
a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Butler  of 
his  own  age,  or  nearly  so,  with  whom  he 
<!ontracted  a  friendship  of  the  warmest, 
strictest  kind. 

Butler  had  a  sister,  beautiful  as  the 


fabled  Psyche,  and  possessed  of  a  heart 
and  mind  endowed  with  every  virtuous 
and  noble  quahty.  She  was  the  fairest 
ornament  of  every  fashionable  circle  in 
Dubhn.  But  the  admiration  of  the  crowd 
of  beaux  who  surrounded  her,  though 
it  flattered  her  for  the  time,  did  not  poi- 
son the  springs  of  her  heart,  or  overcome 
her  good  sense,  and  native  modesty.  She 
knew  that  she  Avas  handsome,  but  she 
constantly  bore  in  mind,  that  a  time 
would  come,  when  the  exterior  beauty 
must  fade,  and  if  its  place  was  not  sup- 
plied by  a  loveliness  more  lasting,  she 
must  sink  at  once,  from  the  pinnacle  to 
which  she  had  been  elevated  to  a  state 
of  unpitied  and  fretful  obscurity.  She 
therefore  stored  her  mind  Avith  useful 
knowledge,  improved  to  the  utmost  those 
talents  which  heaven  had  blessed  her 
with,  and  in  her  hey-day  of  life  and 
beauty,  endea  voured  to  regulate  her 
heart,  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  bear 
without  repining  the  ills  of  declining 
age.  In  those  companies  to  which  she 
had  been  introduced,  Maria  Butler  fre- 
quently met  Miss  St.  Lav/rence,  and  un- 
conscious that  she  was  the  sister  of  her 
brother's  most  intimate  associate,  Maria 
became  her  most  attached  and  devoted 
friend.  Charlotte  St.  Lawrence  possess- 
ed neither  beauty  nor  accomplishments, 
but  there  was  a  charm  in  her  manners 
and  character  that  irresistibly  attracted 
all  hearts  towards  her.  Her  countenance 
was  sprightly  and  ingenious,  and  her 
conversation  peculiarly  fascinating  and 
endearing.  When  the  two  young  men, 
Butler  and  St.  Lawrence,  returned  to 
their  respective  homes  from  the  univer- 
sity, an  introduction,  of  course  took  place 
between  them  and  the  fair  young  friends, 
their  sisters.  The  warm  susceptible 
heart  of  Charles,  at  once  yielded  to  the 
captivating  Maria,  and  the  vivacity  and 
sweetness  of  the  amiable  Charlotte  in- 
sensibly fixed  the  aftections  of  Butler. 
These  young  ladies  were  continually 
speaking  to  each  other  of  the  merits  of 
their  brothers,  and  either  on  the  score 
of  their  friendships,  or  a  t£;nde|(,  senti- 
ment, they  returned  the  ardent  and 
honourable  passion  they  hatl  insinred. 
To  be  brief,  the  addresses  of  Butler  and 
Lawrence  were  most  flatteringly  receiv- 
ed, and  one  day  was  appointed  for  tlie 
celebration  of  the  two  weddings,  to  the 
infinite  satisfaction  of  both  families. 

But  alas!  how  soon  the  vision  of  the 
most  vivid  happiness  may  be  with. drawn. 
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how  soon  the  gay  innocent  hopes  of  mor- 
tals may  be  crushed  by  their  own  vrild, 
unruly  passions.  The  very  evening  which 
preceded  the  wedding  day,  when  these 
two  friends  had  just  parted  from  the  ob- 
jects of  their  affections,  they  entered  a 
tavern,  intending  to  sup  there  with  a 
select  party  of  friends;  two  or  three  hours 
passed  in  the  most  agreeable  manner, 
when,  unfortunately  an  argument  arose 
between  Butler  and  a  gentleman  in  com- 
pany about  the  superior  excellence  of 
lobsters  and  crabs.  Trivial  debates 
have  been  justly  remarked  to  produce 
the  most  fatal  consequences.  St.  Law- 
rence saw  Butler  exert  a  warmth  vvhich 
he  fancied  rather  too  vehement,  and 
took  the  liberty  of  hinting  his  opinion. 
The  dispute  was  in  an  instant  changed, 
and  Butler's  whole  resentment  turned 
against  St.  Lawrence ;  he  called  his 
friendship  in  question,  and  made  so 
many  severe  observations,  that  Charles 
could  not  avoid  a  little  acrimony  in  his 
replies. 

The  quarrels  of  friends  are  always 
the  most  bitter.  Things  that  would 
appear  indifferent  in  others,  carry  an 
additional  poignancy  from  them,  and  a 
retort  that  would  seem  trifling  in  a  com- 
mon acquaintance,  is  a  crime  the  most 
unpardonable  in  a  friend,  the  very  con- 
sideration that  should  mitigate,  becomes 
an  aggravation  of  the  fault,  and  the  most 
striking  plea  why  we  should  overlook  an 
error,  is  constantly  the  reason  why  we 
will  not.  Mt.  Butler  thought  it  hard 
that,  of  all  men,  Charles  should  offer  him 
an  offence,  and  he  thought  it  equally 
cutting  to  receive  an  injury  from  him. 
In  this  frame  of  mind  they  proceeded 
from  severity  to  severity,  till  at  last  But- 
ler gave  St.  Lawrence  the  pubhc  He. 
There  was  now  but  one  means  of  satis- 
faction left,  the  company  instantly  broke 
up,  and  they  both  appointed  to  meet  in 
the  park,  at  seven  the  next  morn- 
ing, attended  each  by  a  friend. 

To  describe  how  they  passed  the  in- 
tervening night  would  be  impossible. 
Anger  disappeared  the  moment  all  their 
former  friendship  was  recollected,  and 
their  realli/  generous  hearts  bled  to  think 
of  the  fatal  necessity  of  seeking  revenge. 
The  love  each  felt  for  the  sister  of  the 
other,  struck  them  to  the  soul,  but  alas ! 
the  tyranny  of  a  horrid  custom  obhged 
them  to  suppress  every  laudable  tendency 
of  those  salutary  reflections,  and  drove 
them  to  violate  every  suggestion  of  rea- 
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son,  every  tie  of  friendship,  and  every 
mandate  of  God. 

Morning  came,  and  they  both  were 
at  the  place  agreed  on,  at  the  appointed 
time.  St.  La'wrence's  countenance  was 
pnle  and  strangely  agitated.  Butler, 
equally  distressed,  more  than  once  com- 
plained of  a  violent  cold  in  the  head,  in 
order  that  he  might  without  exciting 
suspicion  of  its  real  cause,  wipe  aAvay  the 
tear  that  would  aiise,  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  to  prevent  it. — Pistols  were  their 
weapons,  and  so  Httle  enmity  did  they 
entertain,  that    they   each  cried  fire, 

three  several  times.  Their  seconds 

surprised  that  neither  of  them  fired,  one 
of  them  called  out,  "  D  n  me,  the  fel- 
lows are  afraid  of  one  another."  This 
reflection  roused  them  in  an  instant, 
both  discharged  their  pistols.  Mr.  But- 
ler's ball  tore  away  a  piece  of  St.  Law- 
rence's hat,  and  St.  Lawrence's,  entering 
the  temple  of  his  antagonist  a  Httle 
above  the  eye,  blew  off"  the  upper  part 
of  the  skull,  and  left  him  dead  upon 
the  ground. 

"NVhat  would  not  St.  Lawrence  have 
given  at  that  dreadful  moment,  for  a 
mountain  to  have  fallen  on  him  and 
hurried  him  forever  in  its  mighty  ruins>.. 
He  tore  his  hair,  smote  his  breast,  an5 
raved  like  one  deprived  of  reason;  a-t  last, 
recollection  returning,  he  seizedlanother 
pistol,  and  would  have  lodged  its  con- 
tents in  his  own  forehead,  had  he  not 
been  disarmed  by  the  seconds.  He  was 
carried  home  in  a  state  bordering  on  dis- 
traction, the  violent  agitations  of  his 
spirits,  brought  on  a  malignant  fever, 
which  lasted  with  little  intermission  for 
upwards  of  five  weeks.  The  first  in- 
telligence he  heard  in  reply  to  his  eager 
inquiries,  was  that  his  beloved  Maria,  at 
the  sight  of  her  brother's  corpse,  had  fal- 
len into  successive  fits  which  terminated 
her  wretched  existence  in  the  space  of  >> 
three  days,  and  that  his  unhappy  sister 
Charlotte  was  confined  to  her  bed,  lin- 
gering under  a  painfully  protracted,  yet 
fatal  malady,  which  had  been  solely 
caused  by  the  dreadful  shock  she  liad 
experienced.  A  constitution  naturally 
delicate  and  inchned  to  consumption, 
had  been  unable  to  sustain  the  accumu- 
lated load  of  misery,  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  her  by  those  she  had  so 
tenderly  loved.  The  fragile  fabric  of 
health  was  overthro^vn,  and  slie  was 
hastening  to  an  early  grave. 

To  a  mind  not  utterly  depraved,  not 
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totally  divested  of  feeling,  ten  thousand 
deaths  would  have  been  more  welcome, 
than  tlie  knowledge  of  these  unhappy 
consequences.  Fearful  of  the  effects, 
this  intelligence  might  have  on  his  mind, 
his  friends  never  suffered  him  to  be 
alone  a  single  moment.  A\'hen  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered,  to  bear  the  pain- 
ful interview,  with  faultering  steps  he 
entered  his  sister's  appartment^  his  hand 
trembled  on  the  lock  of  the  door.  How 
should  he  appear  before  her,  he  had  so 
irreparably  injured,  before  her  whose 
earthly  happiness  he  had  so  cruelly 
blighted,  whom  he  had  brought  to  the 
brink  of  an  untimely  giave!  The  inno- 
cent victim  was  sitting  up  in  her  bed, 
supported  by  pillows,  the  fire  which  was 
consuming  her,  lighted  up  her  dark  eye 
with  unnatural  brightness,  and  painted 
her  wasted  cheek  with  tlie  liveliest  car- 
nation. Charles  clasped  her  burning 
hand  in  his,  and  sunk  on  his  knees  at 
her  bedside,  in  an  agony  of  remorse  and 
^rief  that  for  a  time  choaked  his  utte- 
rance ;  and  when  he  could  speak  intelli- 
gibly it  was  only  to  load  hhnself  with 
reproaches,  and  to  accuse  himself  as  the 
author  of  all  their  sufferings  and  misery. 
"With  the  sweet  serenity  and  benignity 
of  a  saint,  his  sister  endeavoured  to  pour 
balm  into  his  wounded  soul,  to  mode- 
rate the  acutcness  of  his  remorse  and  to 
direct  his  di':tracted  mind  to  that  throne 
of  mercy,  where  the  tears  of  penitence  are 
accepted,  and  the  truly  contrite  heart, 
encouraged  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  of 
salvation,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Redeemer's  love. 

The  sweet  sufferer,  lingered  on  for 
some  weeks  ;  but  the  feeble  lamp  of  life, 
at  length  emitted  its  last  faint  ray,  and 
she  expired  in  the  arms  of  her  incon- 
solable brother. 

This  dear  sister  was  now  no  more, 
and  he  felt  unable  to  bear  the  thoughts 
of  remaining  in  a  place  where  he  had  sa- 
crificed all  peace  in  this  world,  and  en- 
dangered his  eternal  happiness  in  the 
next.  Kvery  thing  contributed  to  recall 
to  his  mincl  that  dreadful  scene  which 
had  taken  place  on  the  very  day  wliich 
was  to  have  behehl  him  the  most  envied 
of  men.  He  sailed  for  the  (Continent, 
and,  passing  into  the  wilds  of  Switzer- 
land, purcnased  a  small  cottage  in  a 
secluded  village  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
lofYiest  Alps,  where  he  spc-nt  the  remain- 
der of  his  lifo  in  unceasiiig  regret. 
When  he  looked  back  upon  the  bles- 
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sings  he  might  have  possessed,  and  con- 
sidered at  hoAV  small  a  rate  he  had 
parted  with  them  all.  Oh  !  how  Reflec- 
tion harrowed  up  his  soul.  Now  reason 
pointed  out  the  wide,  wide  difference 
between  a  sense  of  imaginary  honour, 
and  the  secret  justification  of  a  good 
conscience;  the  applause  of  a  few  trifling, 
heartless,  foolisli  associates,  and  the 
approbation  of  an  all  perfect  God. 

A   FRILXD   TO  LITERATURE. 


THE  DETECTED  ROBBER. 

In  the  year  1 723,  soon  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  notorious  Cartouche,  one  of 
his  accomplices,  who  had  not  been  accus- 
ed, repaired  to  Lyons,  settled  in  that 
city,  and  continued  to  carry  on  his  old 
trade,  but  with  such  caution  that  no 
person  had  the  least  suspicion  of  his  real 
character.  By  his  engaging  manners 
and  his  apparent  opulence,  he  even  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  access  to  the  houses  of 
people  of  distinction,  and  among  the  rest 
to  that  of  PouUetier,  intendant  of  the 
city.  The  latter  was  so  taken  with  him, 
that  he  gave  him  a  general  invitation  to 
his  house,  allowed  him  even  to  court  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  and  after  Pelissier 
had  shewn  him  his  family  documents, 
(which  of  course  were  forged,)  he  gave 
his  consent  to  their  marriage.  All  the 
preparations  were  made  for  their  union, 
and  the  nuptials  were  to  take  place  in 
a  few  days,  when  the  intendant  received 
a  written  order  from  the  minister  to  ap- 
prehend Pelissier,  and  to  send  him  to 
Paris.  Poulletier  could  not  conceive  the 
meaning  of  this  order,  and  wrote  back 
in  answer  to  the  minister,  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  as  Pelissier  was 
a  most  respectable  man,  and  he  would 
be  responsible  for  him  as  himself.  A 
reply,  not  unaccompanied  with  threats, 
soon  arrived  from  the  minister.  It  was 
very  audacious  of  the  intendant,  he  ob- 
served, to  pre;  ..me  to  make  remarks  on 
an  order  from  the  king:  he  was  again 
commanded  to  take  Pelissier  into  cus- 
tody; and  was  told,  that  he  might  con- 
vince Himself  this  man  was  not  so  re- 
spectable as  he  imagined,  by  the  circimi- 
stance  of  his  being  branded.  The  in- 
tendant could  not  recover  from  the  as- 
tonishment into  which  he  was  thrown 
by  the  perusal  of  this  order;  but  as  he 
durst  not  hesitate  to  obey  any  longer,  he 
made  the  necessary  preparations,  and  re- 
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<] nested  Pelissier,  who  passed  the  evening 
4t  his  house,  to  give  hhn  a  call  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Pelissier.  conceiving 
tiiat  he  wished  to  speak  to  him  on  the 
a])proaching  marriage,  accordingly  wait- 
ed upon  his  future  father-in-law.  The 
intendant  had  several  police  officers  con- 
cealed in  his  house  j  as  soon  as  Pe- 
lissier was  left  alone  with  liim,  he  put 
the  f.rst  order  of  the  minister  into  his 
hands.  Pelissier  read  it,  and  remarked, 
that  he  would  s\irely  not  ohey  such 
a  treacherous  order:  on  which  the  in- 
tendant shewed  him  the  second.  Pelis- 
sier was  again  beginning  to  coinplain  of 
injustice  and  treachery,  when  the  inten- 
dant interrupted  him.  "it  is  very 

easy,"  said  he,  *'to  prove  that  you  are 
innocent  or  not.  Only  shew  me  that  you 
have  not  been  branded,  and  every  doubt 
will  he  cleared  up."  Pelissier  declined 
this  proposal  with  a  laugh,  intimating 
that  the  charge  was  too  gi-oss  for  it  to  be 
worth  his  while  to  justify  himself.  The 
intendaiit's  good  opinion  of  him  now  be- 
gan to  be  shaken,  and  he  at  length  said, 
perhaps  for  fear  Pelissier  might  be  arm- 
ed and  assassinate  him  "I  must  con- 
fess, that  your  refusal  excites  strong  sus- 
picions in  my  mind.  If  you  are  really 
the  man  designated  in  the  order,  frankly 
acknowledge  it,  and  I  promise  to  allow 
you  time  to  depart.  'I'he  police  officers 
shall  not  be  sent  after  you  for  some 
hours,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to 
escape  from  you  pursiiers.  This  hidul- 
gence  I  think  myself  bound  to  shew  to 
a  man  whom  I  already  considered  as  my 
son-in-law.  Pelissier,  in  order  to  save 
his  life,  confessed  that  he  was  the  cul- 
prit. The  intendant  thereupoti  openex:! 
the  door,  saying,  "'Take  the  best  mea- 
sures you  can ;  in  a  few  hours  you  will 
be  pursued."  I'ehssier,  however,  was 
not  out  of  the  house,  before  he  was  seiz- 
ed and  secured  by  the  pohce  officers. 
He  was  conveyed  to  Varia,  and  sentenc- 
ed to  be  hanged.  In  his  examination 
he  confessed  several  crimes,  the  perpetra- 
tors of  which  had  never  been  detected, 

and  among  others  the  following:  As 

he  was  admitted  into  the  best  houses, 
and  frequented  the  first  companies,  he 
always  knew  the  time  when  people  of 
distinction  were  going  to  leave  the  city. 
He  then  watched  his  opjwrtunity,  pas- 
sed their  carriage  on  the  high-road,  at- 
tacked and  plundered  them.  He  once 
learned,  that  in  a  few  days  a  carriage 
Vrould  set  out  with  a  quantity  of  valu- 


I  able  effects;  -  As  he  was  not  able  to 
i  plunder  it  by  himself,  he  looked  round 
for  an  assistant,  and  at  length  he  found 
an  officer,  who  had  lost  every  thing  at 
}ilay,  and  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
despair.  By  spletidid  promises,  he  strove 
to  bring  him  over  by  degrees  to  his  pro- 
posals, and  V  hen  he  finally  consented, 
after  a  long  conflict  with  his  conscience, 
Pelissier  asked,  if  he  knew  any  one  who 
could  lend  them  a  hand  in  their  design 
The  gambler  mentioned  his  valet,  who 
was  much  attachexl  to  him,  and  had  at- 
tended him  in  all  his  campaigns.  The 
expedition  was  now  planned  and  execut- 
ed. The  three  highwaymen  attacked 
and  plundered  the  carriage.  "IVhen  they 
had  finished  their  business,  PeHssier  in- 
timated to  his  companion,  that  they  ne- 
ver could  enjoy  their  booty  in  security 
as  long  as  there  Avas  a  ^vitness  of  their 
guilt.  The  gambler  took  the  hint,  and 
innnediately  shot  his  servant  from  be- 
hind. The  assassin  was  instantlv  dis- 
}>atc]]ed  in  the  saine  manner  by  Pelissier, 
and  the  villain  thus  became  sole  proprie- 
tor of  the  plmxler. 

€o  tf)c  iltittor  of  tt)c  aonsliaki^aflajtne. 
AN  ESSAY 

ON  THE  PERFECT  AND  IMPERFECT 
TENSES. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the 
perfect  and  imperfect  tenses  have,  by 
some  means,  been  misplaced  in  our 
(irannnars  of  the  English  Language. 
It  is  the  usual  practice  to  arrange  the 
tenses  thus:  present,  imperfect,  perfect, 
pluperfect,  etc.  as  if  the  imperfect 
naturally  followed  the  present,  and  the 
perfect,  the  imperfect,  etc.  I  think  it 
must  frequently  have  struck  the  atten- 
tive Grammarian,  that  the  tenses  do  not 
follow  each  other  in  this  order.  The 
perfect  really  succeeds  the  present,  and 
the  imperfect  succeeds  the  perfect. 

I'o  render  this  position  more  intelli- 
gible, if  I  allude  to  the  present,  I  say,  / 
ivrite — if  I  allude  to  a  time  7iof  complete- 
ly past,  I  say,  /  hove  written — if  to  a 
time  cnwp/etch/  past,  then  I  say,  /  wrote. 
Thus  in  referring  to  the  present  moment, 
it  will  be,  /  ivrite  7ww,  and  if  I  refer  to 
the  nearest  past  time,  it  will  be,  T  have 
written  to-daij,  or  /  have  ivritten  this 
week,  or  this  ymr ;  but  if  I  refer  to 
Q2 
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time,  completely  past,  then  I  use  the 
imperfect  tense,  as,  /  wote  ijester- 
day,  I  xuroie,  last  week,  or  laM  year. 

There  seems,  to  me,  to  be  so  much  of 
an  English  Bull,  in  calling  that  the 
perfect  tense,  ^s  hich  refers  to  time  which 


is  not  perfectly  past,  and  that  the  imperfect 
tense,  which  has  reference  to  time  that  7a' 
pei^fectly  past,  that  I  really  find  it  incom- 
prehensible. 

U'ston,  January  '23d,  1820. 


GREEN  S  GUIDE. 

The  Tourists'  new  Guide,  containing  a 
description  of  the  Lakes,  Mountains,  and 
Scenery,  in  Cumberland,  Westmorland, 
and  Lancashire,  etc.  etc.  ••  Continued 
from  page  78. 

As  Keswick  furnishes  so  many  desi- 
rable accommodations  for  the  Tourist, 
he  will  naturally ,  consider  it  as  his 
principal  station;  and,  after  viewing 
the  different  curiosities  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  he  may  agreeably 
employ  his  time  in  diverging  excursions 
to  the  numerous  attractive  objects,  which 
are  scattered  at  various  distances  round 
his  head  quarters. 

The  first  of  these  more  distant  drives 
which  Mr.  Green  mentions,  is  to  Bas- 
senthwaite  Water ;  about  six  miles 
north  of  Keswick.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  very  pleasing  views  fromthe  emi- 
nences which  surround  this  lake ;  one 
of  the  finest,  which  is  from  a  little  hill 
called  ilaws  Rake,  he  thus  describes  : — 

"  Deeply  below  the  spectator,  in  the 
north  east  angle  of  the  valley,  stands  the 
village,  called  Bassenthwaitc  Hall.  The 
surface  of  the  land  is  profusely  spread 
over  with  stately  trees,  which  firtt  sur- 
rounding the  Ilall,  are  thence  extended 
over  a  series  of  easy  undulations,  to  the 
foot  of  Skiddaw,  and  the  lake,  nearly 
the  whole  circumference  of  which  is 
lierc  presented.  In  the  middle  of  the 
<lale  stands  the  chapel,  encircled  by  a 
population,  happily  engaged  in  gather- 
ing and  dispensing  corn.  These  low- 
land cultivators  are  overlooked  from  the 
rugged  brows  of  skiddaw,  by  the  hardy 
mountain  shepherd,  whose  fleecy  ran- 
gers augment  the  interest  and  beauty  of 
the  smiling  fields,  which,  though  lying 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  most  stupend- 
ous mountains  in  the  kingdom,  are  rare- 
ly excelled  either  in  the  proportionate 
quantity,  or  in  the  quality  of  their  pro- 
ductions. Through  the  screening  side 
o^f  Skiddaw,  and  the  wooded  bro^^s  of 


"VVithop,  in  the  distance  appear  t  he  moun- 
tains bordering  on  Derwent  "Water ;  of 
which  Causey  Pike  is  the  principal." 

We  are  next  accompanied  by  our 
Guide  to  Bowder  Stone  in  the  Gorge 
of  Borrowdale ;  the  road  to  which  pre- 
sents in  all  directions,  a  quick  and  most 
amusing  succession  of  scenes  of  pecu- 
liar ruggedness  and  grandeur.  Near  the 
read,  in  one  place,  "is  a  deviating  track 
over  Wye  Foot,  so  called  from  the  sup- 
posed print  of  a  man,  a  cow,  a  dog,  and 
of  the  wicked  one,  who  here  overtook 
the  trio,  and  feloniously  carried  of  the 
cow !" 

Bowder  Stone  is  of  amazing  bulk — is 
poised  on  a  narrow  edge,  like  a  ship  on 
its  keel, — Its  length  is  62  feet,  its  cir- 
cumference 84  feet,  its  solidity  about 
'23,090  feet,  and  its  weight  about  1771 
tons. 

Not  far  from  Bowder  Stone  is  a  cot- 
tage erected  by  ISIr.  Pocklington,  front 
the  door  of  which  is  a  fine  view  of  this 
gigantic  fragment  of  rock. 

^'^This  house  is  the  summer  residence 
of  John  Raven,  who  on  the  traveller's 
appearance,  commences  an  exordium 
preparatory  to  the  presentation  of  a  writ- 
ten paper,  signifying  the  weight  and 
dimensions  of  the  stone,  of  which  in 
some  seasons,  he  mr-kes  a  profitable 
trade.  John  is  a  hardy  man;  for  in  the 
severest  weather,  though  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  exposes  his  bare 
scope,  and  the  silver  grey  hairs  which 
scantily  supply  its  borders,  v/hile  on 
the  watch  for  customers.  His  hear- 
ing makes  it  impossible  to  communi- 
cate any  thing  to  him  but  by  means  of 
pantomime.  The  movement  of  the 
hand  towards  the  pocket,  is  an  act, 
which  John  understands  as  well  as  any 
member  of  the  fraternity  to  which 
he  belongs.  This  miserable  man,  blind 
to  all  the  charms  of  surrounding  nature, 
and  to  all  nature's  images,  excepting 
that  of  the  King,  can  have  few  enjoy- 
ments, being  generally  left  alone  in  the 
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house  even  at  night."  These  are  a  few 
of  the  curiosities  which  Mr.  Green  des- 
cribes in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keswick. 
But  there  are  several  other  places  that 
claim  the  attention  of  the  Tourist,  such 
as  AV'ast  A\'ater,  Ennerdale  ^Vater,  But- 
termere,  C  rummock  W'dter,  and  Lowes 
Water.  As  these  lie  at  a  considerable 
distance,  not  only  from  Keswick,  but 
from  each  other,  Mr.  Green  recom- 
mends the  visitant  to  make  one  long 
excursion,  of  a  few  days,  round  the 
whole,  if  his  time  will  permit, 

Ib  order  to  accomplish  this  agreeable 
little  tour  in  the  m.ost  eligible  manner, 
our  Guide  conducts  us  first  to  Newlands ; 
the  first  sight  of  which,  ^*is  at  once 
beautiful  and  grand ;  the  beauty  arises 
from  this  circumstance,  namely,  that  the 
numerous  proprietors  are  never  at  the 
tsame  moment  in  the  same  denuding 
Jiumour." 

From  Newlands  Ave  proceed  through 
nature's  wildest  productions,  to  Butter- 
mere.  The  beauties  of  this  lake  are  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  by  one  delightful 
perambulation.  "Those  who  wish  to 
study  rocks  and  headlong  waters,  will 
find  them  in  wonderful  diversity  at  Sour 
Milk  (iill,  which  after  fretting  down  the 
steep  mountain  is  reposed  in  the  waters 
of  Buttermere." 

But  the  grandest  object  about  Butter- 
mere,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  lakes  is  Scale  Force.  "'Af- 
ter many  dry  days,"  says  Mr.  Green, 
^'^ Scale  Force  suggests  the  idea  of  a  white 
ribbon  stretched  upon  a  piece  of  black 
velvet.  In  such  a  season,  a  visit  through 
the  awful  chasm  (one  hundred  yards  in 
length)  towards  the  foot  of  the  fall,  will 
not  only  please  the  eye,  but  the  car;  for, 
wliile  the  one  is  enchanted  with  the  spec- 
tac-le,  the  other,  with  the  responses  pro- 
duced by  it,  is  charmed  v-ith  a  '^concord 
of  sweet  sounds,'  altogether  '^most  musi- 
cal most  melancholy.'  The  walls  of  this 
extraordinary  excavation  are  in  some  plac- 
es perpendicular,  in  others,  overhanging. 
Dun  and  gloomy,  they  serve  as  foils  to 
the  most  lively  and  verdant  ferns,  grass, 
and  mosses,  and  to  the  trees,  which, 
growing  from  their  chinks,  and  putting 
forth  their  branches,  do  but  dimly  shew 
the  day  light  through  the  pendent  fo- 
liage." 

A  little  to  the  North  West,  we  meet 
with  Crummock  Water,  Avhich  is  sur- 
rounded with  grand  and  lofty  hills.  In 
some  places  may  be  seen  "the  two  lakes 


of  Crummock  and  Buttermere,  separat- 
ed by  the  divinely  wooded  and  fertile 
bottom,  so  strongly  in  contrast  with  the 
rugged  and  majestic  mountains  with 
which  it  is  environed.  Like  the  Castle 
of  a  race  of  giants,  Fleethwith,  with 
the  embattled  Honister  at  its  side,  in  a 
stately  distance,  and  flanked  by  the  de- 
pending sides  of  High  style,  and  the 
neighbouring  uplands,  and  on  the  east 
by  Robinson,  is  a  composition  displaying 
a  singular  mixture  if  sublimity  and 
beauty." 

In  other  places  we  have  appalling 
views  of  overhanging  and  precipitous 
rocks,  as  wild  and  rugged  as  melancholy 
itself  could  wish  for. 

Connected  with  this  lake,  a  little 
northward  we  arrive  at  Lowes  Wa- 
ter, much  smaller  than  the  others,  but 
not  destitute  of  interest.  It  is  encom- 
passed by  a  circle  of  wild  and  pleasing 
scenery,  "extraordinary  in  its  combina- 
tion, and  in  its  parts  luxuriant  and 
grand:  from  the  spectator  to  the  lake, 
the  eye  is  cheered  with  fields  of  the 
richest  pasturage;  over  which  accident 
has  scattered  woods  and  trees,  in  a  dis- 
orderly wildness,  worthy  of  imitation." 

Among  this  wilderness  of  mountains, 
through  Avhich  our  Guide  is  conducting 
us,  we  soon  arrive  at  the  beautiful  lake 
and  vale  of  Ennerdale;  a  place  contain- 
ing so  happy  a  mixture  of  the  lovely 
and  the  grand,  that  the  Tourist  scarcely 
feels  a  wish  to  proceed  farther.  It  is  a 
scene  consisting  of  that  "varied  choice  of 
beauty,"  says  our  author,  "so  rarely  to 
be  met  with  amongst  these  northern 
wilds :  never,  where  the  busy  hand  of 
the  extensive  agriculturist  has  been  at 
work.  The  divine  spot  has  hitherto 
escaped  the  unhallowed  hands  of  lucre; 
a  spot  that,  while  trifiingly  withholding 
from  the  Bank  of  England,  contributes 
largely  to  the  bank  of  taste.  AVliat  a 
strange  policy,  to  deduct  from  the  ])lea- 
sure  of  thousands,  ideally  only,  to  gra- 
tify a  solitary  individual." 

xVbout  tAvo  miles  from  the  outlet  of 
Ennerdale  Water,  there  is  a  succession 
of  rugged  Avater-falls,  and  "the  steady 
and  undaunted  pedestrian,  if  gifted 
with  stamina  and  enthusiasm,  in  equal 
proportions,  surmounting  every  difii- 
culty,  will  here  probably  find  himself 
rewarded  for  his  labours." 

Journeying  forward  in  our  circuit  we 
pass  the  secluded  vale  of  Gillerthwaite; 
such  a  romantic  spot  as  our  readers  in 
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the  Metropolis,  would  scarcely  suppose 
to  exist  any  where  but  in  the  Poet's 
imajj;ination.  I\Ir.  (^rreen  says,  when 
he  last  visited  Gillerthwaite,  it  con- 
tained only  an  old  woman  and  her 
fj;randson.  But  from  the  following  de- 
scription one  would  suppose  this  place 
would  have  been  selected  as  a  favourite 
residence  for  the  sons  of  taste. 

The  houses  at  Gillerthvvaite/'  says 
I\Ir.  Green,  "are  placed  on  the  edge  of 
an  extensive  and  circular  plain  of  great 
fertility,  graced  by  a  romantic  scatter- 
ing of  oak  and  ash  trees.  These  flou- 
rishing with  uncommon  richness,  give 
this  bottom,  through  Avhich  flows  the 
meandering  Liza,  a  most  enchanting 
appearance.  But  the  wild  mountains 
rising  in  terrific  grandeur,  above  this 
vale  of  paradise,  are  in  awful  contrast 
to  the  flat.  A  more  sylvan  bottom  than 
Gillerthwaite  can  scarcely  be  imagined, 
nor  a  more  rugged  range  of  mountains 
than  those  by  which  it  is  bounded. 
Turning  from  the  dale,  which  beyond 
the  enclosures  becomes  narrow,  the  Pil- 
lar assumes  still  greater  importance. 
From  the  foot  and  sides  of  the  lake,  its 
rude  parts,  softened  by  distance  and  air, 
appear  only  indications  of  what,  on  a 
nearer  approach  become  more  terribly 
palpable.  Frightful  would  be  the  vi- 
sion to  the  timid,  or  those  unaccustomed 
to  sights  like  these,  and  awful  to  all 
men,  if  instantaneously  transported 
from  even  meadows  to  such  rugged  up- 
lands, particularly  as  seen  above  the  path, 
where  in  savage  starlings  from  the 
mountain's  side,  the  rocks  are  like  huge 
towers  falling  from  immense  fortifica- 
tions." 

The  next  object  which  arrests  our  at- 
tention, in  this  excursion,  is  the  magni- 
ficent scenery  round  A  Vast  "Water.  To 
the  admirers  of  the  grand  or  the  terrible, 
a  view  of  AVast  Water  would  be  a  so- 
lemn but  acceptable  feast.  It  has,  "in 
its  composition,  more  of  the  sublime 
tlian  the  rest  of  the  English  lakes;  the 
mountains  are  not  only  higher  tTian  the 
other  mountains  of  the  country,  but, 
swelling  proudly  above  their  interesting 
bases,  each  has  a  distinct  and  charac- 
teristic appearance." 

From  Wast  Water,  our  compla- 
cent Guide  escorts  us  home  to  our  form- 
er lodgings  at  Keswick:  and  as  he  has 
hitherto  led  us  round  the  softer  and  more 
lovely  scenes  in  this  district,  he  now 
prepares  to  lead  us  to  the  summits  of  the 


highest  neighbouring  mountains.  The 
first  in  place,  as  well  as  dignity  is  Skid- 
daw,  the  view  is  remarkably  extensive, 
grand  and  curious.  There  is  one  phe- 
nomenon which  frequently  occurs  upon 
Skiddaw,  which  we  shall  give  in  his 
own  words. 

"  Floating  vapours  are  frequently  the 
sources  of  supreme  amusement;  soihe- 
times  encircling  the  party  so  grossly  as 
to  make  invissible,  objects  not  fifty  yards 
from  the  eye;  when  perhaps  a  few  mi- 
nutes before,  others  might  have  been 
observed,  distant  as  many  miles.  In 
their  playful  humours,  these  immense 
curtains,  in  openings  of  every  shape 
and  feature,  when  contrasted  with  the 
azAire  of  a  beautiful  distance,  appear  as 
brown  frames,  through  which,  like  scenes 
of  enchantment,  momentary  glimpses 
are  caught  of  the  far  removed  country ; 
which  lost,  the  anxious  spectator  may  be 
as  suddenly  saluted  from  another  quarter, 
perhaps  displaying  a  scene  more  grateful 
than  the  former,  and  with  which  the  ca- 
pricious elements  may  either  feast  him, 
or  as  suddenly  as  the  former  veil  it  from 
his  view.  Thus  by  an  ever  shifting  ex- 
hibition, the  eye  is  kept  in  perpetual 
play,  and  the  senses  alternately  delighted, 
vexed,  or  agitated  into  ecstacy.  Open 
sunshine  or  murky  gloom,  are  the  occa- 
sional results  of  this  kind  of  vapour,  and 
in  the  heat  of  one,  or  solemnity  of  the 
other,  the  traveller  not  unusually  des- 
cends the  mountain." 

From  the  summit  of  Grasmirc  there 
is  another  fine  and  extensive  view.  'J'he 
hill  itself  is  a  curiosity  independent  of 
the  provspect  from  its  top.  "Immense 
rocks,"  says  our  Guide,  "parallel  to  each 
other,  stream  down  the  mountain  White- 
side; where  the  rains  descending  with 
infuriated  violence  have  furrowed  the 
softer  material  between  rock  and  rock, 
into  deep  and  frightful  chasms.  The 
whole  appearance  is  as  singular  as  it  is 
awful  and  sublime." 

S\v inside,  another  mountain  from 
whose  summit  there  is  a  delightful  pros- 
pect, is  a  pleasing  object  to  behold;  for 
this  hill,  "though  encircled  by  a  profu- 
sion of  trees,  discovers  them  as  if  shaken 
from  the  clouds,  and  generally  in  the 
happiest  distribution.  Nor  is  there  ano- 
ther stand  in  the  country,  either  high 
or  low,  that  looks  completely  round  upon 
so  busy  a  population,  as  Swinside. " 

"  From  the  higher  Cat-bell,"  which  is 
another  of  those  Alpine  accesses  to  which 
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we  are  conducted,  the  grand  leading 
feature  in  this  panoramic  range,  is 
Skiddaw;  and  to  that  kingly  elevation, 
tlie  intermediate  objects  are  in  a  most 
exquisite  combination." 

The  top  of  Castle  Grag  is  an  inte- 
resting situation;  as  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  fort;  and  "deeply  be- 
low the  spectator,  is  liowder  Stone,  and 
the  river  winding  from  it  to  the  lake. 
This  elevation,  for  the  variety,  elegance, 
and  grandeur  of  its  bird's  eye  presenta-  : 
tions,  is  only  excelled  by  that  from  the 
Cat-bells." 

There  are  likewise  fine  distant  views 
from  Latrigg,  and  Saddle-back;  near 
the  top  of  the  latter  is  the  crater  of  a 
\^olcano,  and  a  quantity  of  lava.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  hill  is  Blencarthur, 
or  perhaps  more  properly  Bleucrater. 

Such  are  a  few,  and  but  a  very  few,  of 
the  numerous  beauties,  and  natural 
curiosities,  which  are  amply  described  in 
the  work  before  us.  Of  the  style  and 
manner,  the  reader  will  be  better  able 
to  judge  from  the  various  little  extracts 
which  are  already  given,  than  from  any 
character  which  we  could  possibly  draw. 
The  greatest  recommendation  does  not 
consist  in  the  flowry  elegance  of  his  style, 
but  in  that  careful  minuteness  with 
which  he  has  described  the  roads  to  the 
views  and  the  subjects  which  compose 
them.  This  inestimable  characteristic 
of  the  Avork  is  neatly  and  clearly  ex- 
plained in  his  own  words  : 

"The  writer  is  sensible  that  he  has 
greater  power  over  his  pencil  than  his 
pen,  and  were  his  information  for  the 
satisfaction  of  an  individual  only,  he 
•would  prefer  the  former  as  a  vehicle  for 
information,  but  to  give  to  the  public  a 
numerous  series  of  explanations,  all 
clothed  in  bodily  forms;  besides  time 
and  other  minor  considerations,  it  is 
necessary  to  consult  the  copper  smith, 
the  printer,  and  the  paper  merchant. 

*^'The  description  of  all  the  features 
of  a  track  between  scene  and  scene,  or  a 
track  replete  with  scenes,  or  of  the 
scenes  themselves,  involves  the  desrri- 
ber  in  a  labyrinth,  frorn  which,  if  with- 
out experience,  he  often  finds  it  difficult 
to  extricate  himself.  The  words  and 
sentences  of  necessity  demanded  for  giv- 
ing an  account  of  a  mountaineous  coun- 
try, all  lie  within  a  narrow  compass — 
'description  is  weakened  by  redundancy' 
but,  however,  comprescd;  the  informa- 
tfcon  will  invariably  appear  tediously 


moiK)tonous;  at  least  such  matter  of 
fact  description  as  is  given  by  the  writer 
of  this  guide,  a  task  though  irksome  as 
it  is  to  himself,  and  probably  acting  as  a 
soporific  to  closet  readers,  may,  never- 
theless, be  useful  to  that  traveller  whose 
curiosity  goes  so  far  into  detail,  as  to 
wi!-:h  for  information  concerning  the 
names  of  the  mountains  encircling  him, 
when  planted  on  a  Hicaven  kissing 
hill.' " 

As  a  Guide  to  the  Lake.';,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  these  vo- 
lumes of  Mr.  Green's  stand  unrivalled. 
He  carefully  points  out  the  roads  to  the 
views  he  describes and,  supposing  the 
Tourist  to  bo  arrived  at  the  desired  si- 
tuation, he  gives  a  catalogxie  of  the  va- 
rious objects,  which  fill  the  Landscape. 
In  one  circular  range  he  mentions  the 
names  of  the  hills,  seats,  farm-houses, 
villages,  rivers,  lakes,  etc.  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  spectator's  eye, 
in  such  a  manner  that  this  book  will 
furnish  a  complete  Dictionary  of  the 
Lakes,  which  would  be  no  improper 
title  to  it. 

These  volumes  likewise  contain  171  ex- 
cursions, a  few  of  which  we  have  slightly 
noticed.  These  excursions  are  collected 
into  an  appendix  of  table  work,  shewing 
at  one  view  the  road  and  distance  be- 
tween the  different  places  among  tlie 
lakes.  They  are  all  drawn  up  in  the 
following  manner: 

"No.  2.  From  Lancaster  to  Ulverston, 
over  the  Sands.  page  13. 

M  I 

Hcst  Bank   3 

Guide's  house  over  the  first ) 

Sand  i" 

Flookbo- 
rough  connecting  the 

Sands  

Ulverston  4I  {  21" 

In  the  course  of  the  work  he  likewise 
describes  sixty  aquatintas,  which  he 
published  sometime  ago.  These  are  re- 
ferred to  by  the  No.  whenever  the 
Tourist  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  at 
the  spot  where  they  were  drawn. — -To 
those  wlio  are  in  possession  of  the  aqua- 
tintas, this  article  will  be  invaluable. 

\Ve  have  thus  followed  cur  Author 
through  that  part  of  the  work  which 
may  be  properly  considered  as  a  Guide 
to  the  Lakes ;  but  the  most  masterly, 
and  indeed  the  most  valuable,  part  of 
the  work  consists  in  his  strictures  on 
taste^  and  observations  on  picturesque 
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compositions.  In  our  next  we  shall 
make  a  few  extracts  from  these  stric- 
tures and  observations;  and  give  some 
account  of  the  embellishments  which 
accompany  these  volumes.  And  then 
conclude  with  a  few  general  remarks  on 


the  execution  of  the  work,  and  venture 
to  suggest  a  few  modest  hints  to  the 
Author,  respecting  what  we  conceive  to 
be  the  most  exceptionable  parts  of  the 
performance. 

fTo  be  concluded  in  our  next. J 


SONG 

OF    THE    SPIRIT    OF    THE  ROCK.* 

CBt/  3Iiss  Lickharrow,  Kendal.) 

Lovely  nymph  of  the  forest. 
When  shall  1  behold  thee.'* 
Though  the  summer  I'm  hailing, 
Yet  thy  absence  bewailing, 
The  channs  of  the  season  delight  me  no 
more. 

From  my  beautiful  rock 
On  the  brow  of  the  mountain. 
The  green  meadows  beneath. 
The  dark  woodlands  and  heath. 
With  one  rapid  glance  of  my  eye  I 
explore. 

But  thou  dost  not  appear 
With  thy  motion  so  graceful. 
Thy  footsteps  light  bounding. 
The  echo  resounding 
Thy  carols  so  cheerful  to  welcome  the 
morn; 
Day  after  day 

Have  I  look'd  for  thy  coming. 
When  the  ev'ning  star  glisten'd 
Still  watching  I  listen'd 
Each  sound  of  the  twilight  in  silence 
forlorn. 

Come,  my  beloved. 
Whose  voice  is  sweet  music; 
How  much  dearer  to  me 
Than  the  woodlands  wild  glee, 
When  the  loud  toned  thrush  or  the 
shrill  linnet  sings. 
Thou  fair  eyed  nymph. 
With  thy  brown  flowing  tresses, 
O  come  to  my  dwelling! 
In  grandeur,  excelling 
The  lofty  and  proud  habitation  of  kings. 


*  This  alludes  to  the  bold  and  almost  per- 
pendicular rock,  called  Uuderbarrow  scar, 
which  overlooks  the  vales  of  Underbarrow  and 
Crosfh^vaite  near  Kendal.  This  natural  fa- 
cade ofwhite  limestone,  deserves  to  be  noticc'l 

one  olthe  beauties  of  the  north, 


Its  vast  colonnades 
Are  enwreathed  with  ivy. 
Whose  bright  berries  glow 
'Mid  winter's  pale  snow. 
And  light  foliag'd  chase-apple  fair  to 
behold. 
Its  lofty  entablature. 
Richly  adorned 
With  crimson  flowers  glowing. 
In  the  summer  breeze  blowing. 
Mingled  with  light  quiv'ring  blossoms 
of  gold. 

Thy  bower  in  the  cleft 
Of  the  rock  is  prepared. 
Gay  tufts  of  bright  moss. 
Its  white  pillars  emboss; 
Young  boughs  of  the  mountain  ash  slen- 
der and  green. 
Through  whose  light  leaves 
The  gentle  wind  softly  is  sighing. 
Are,  high  over  head 
A  gay  canopy,  spread. 
From  the  sun's  ardent  gaze,  thy  fair 
featuies  to  screen. 

Then  come,  while  the  summer 
Months  reign  in  their  glory. 
To  spend  the  bright  hours. 
In  my  cool  verdant  bowers. 
Or  else  on  the  green  mossy  terrace  to 
stray. 

The  pure  gale  of  the  n^ountain. 
Freighted  with  fragrance. 
With  the  wild  thyme's  sweet  breath. 
The  perfume  of  the  heath. 
Refreshing  and  cool  round  thy  temples 
will  play. 

And  silver  sands  fair. 
With  the  bright  azure  blending, 
Seem  a  mirro:  of  light. 
To  the  wondering  sight; 
And  far  in  the  distance  the  lofty  hills  rise 
Dark  arc  their  summits, 
The  green  vales  surrounding ; 
With  purple  light  gleaming, 
Wlien  the  setting  sun  beaming. 
Sheds  her  mild  rays  a  cr  the  western  skies- 
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For  thy  long  flowing  locks. 
Blooming  wreaths  Tve  composed ; 
For  sweet  fetters  of  love, 
That  thou  never  might'st  rove. 
Garlands  of  rock  flowrets,  fragrant  and 

gay; 

Then  let  my  entreaties. 
Oh!  nymph,  beavaiHng, 

Come  with  me,  the  pure  air 

Of  the  mountain  to  share. 
Or  let  vocal  echo  thy  answer  convey. 

THE  PARENT'S  WISH. 

Inscribed  to  an  Infant  Daughter,  the  young- 
est of  three  Children. 

Still  was  the  night. 
The  moon  was  bright. 
That  shone  the  cottage  window  thro'. 
The  fields  were  spangled  o'er  with  dew. 
A  Father  press'd  an  infant  Child 

And  look'd  upon  its  face. 
Whilst  near  him  yet  two  others  smil'd ; 

Oh !  Heav'n,  how  sweet  to  trace 
All  that  was  gentle,  pure  and  mild. 

And  tighten  the  embrace ; 
The  little  Infant,  latest  press'd. 
Heard  not  the  blessing — yet  'twas  blest. 

Angel,  for  such  indeed  thy  face, 

'Twould  seem  to  whisper  me  thou  art. 
How  sweet  to  fold,  in  this  embrace. 

Thy  tender  form,  and  spotless  heart! 
How  shall  I  bless  thee? — for  my  Pray'r, 

Remains  unutter  d  in  my  breast ; 
And  it  must  lie,  increasing  there. 

As  glancing  o'er  thy  tranquil  rest. 

And  see  Oblivion's  leaden  shade. 
Hath  clos'd  the  eyes  of  two  as  dear. 

Like  Cherubs  on  that  pillow  laid. 
As  yet  unsullied  with  a  tear. — 

Said  I  ''as  dear"?  Oh!  yes,  each  hour 
Has  ever  my  affection  prov'd. 

Yet  threefold  bliss,  brought  threefold 
pow'r. 

And  therefore  art  thou  threefold  lov'd. 

Could  I  command — the  ivish  were  mine. 

To  form  a  coronet  of  light. 
And  deck  it  round  with  stars  divine. 

That  brightest  shine  in  darkest  night. 
To  seek  the  fair  pellucid  stream. 

Where  flow  the  waters,  smooth  and 
chaste. 

And  take  from  thence,  a  moonlight 
beam. 

To  form  a  mantle  round  thy  waist. 
March,  1820.— iVb.  II L-^ Vol,  I. 
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The  spangling  dew  should  bright  en- 
shroud 

.  Thy  garment's  fold,  and  vestureneat. 
And  I  would  take  a  silver  cloud. 

To  form  the  sandals  of  thy  feet. — 
Then  would  I  gaze — and  drop  a  tear. 

Then  would  I  pause — and  heave  a 
sigh; 

And  wish  that  one  so  lov'd — so  dear. 
Might  dwell  above  yon  spangled  sky. 

James  Ghocott,  jun. 

Lancaster,  1st,  February,  1820. 


ON  SOLITUDE. 

O  Solitude  divine  where  reason  dwells, 
No  pride  provoketh  thee,  nor  passion 
swells; 

Let  me  repose  in  thy  serene  embrace. 
Distant  from  human  ills,  and  human 
race; 

Let  me  entranc'd  on  thy  soft  bosom  lie. 
And  all  th'  insulting  storms  of  life  defy. 
There  to  itself  restore  the  injured  mind 
And  be  what  Nature  and  what  God 
design'd. 

JULIUS  LOGICUS. 

Stockton-on-Tees. 


COLLIN, 

A  PASTORAL. 

While  Collin  sung  over  the  plains, 
His  sheep  seem'd  all  pensive  around; 

The  mountains  re-echoed  his  strains. 
The  rocks  these  sad  lays  did  resound: 

'^'^No  music  can  cheer  my  sad  heart. 
No  flocks  any  pleasure  can  give ; 

No  joys  cap  my  lambkins  impart. 
Since  Lucy  no  longer  doth  live! 

'^'^On  the  banks  of  meandering  streams, 

I  pensively  wander  along; 
While  the  sun  darts  around  me  hi'i 
beams. 

The  sheep  all  attend  to  my  song. 

"Ye  flowers  so  fragrant  and  gay — 
Ye  blossoms  on  every  tree — 

Ye  lawns, — though  ye  beauties  display, 
Ye  have  no  attractions  for  me. 

**No  more  must  we  walk  o'er  the  plains. 
To  see  the  young  lambs  play  around. 

No  more  must  she  sing  to  my  strains. 
No  more  make  the  valleys  resound. 
R 
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'^A^Tien  she  on  her  deatli-bed  was  laid, 
I  went  my  dear  Lucy  to  see; 

These  were  the  last  words  that  she  said, 
^Fare\vell  my  dear  Collin  to  thee!' 

^'^No  charms  have  the  arbours  for  me. 
The  groves  and  the  pastures  so  green; 

No  beauties  in  them  can  I  see. 
Since  Lucy  no  longer  is  seen ! 

'^The  mountains  repeat  my  sad  lays. 
The  purling  rills  murmur  the  strain; 

The  linnets  on  silvery  sprays. 

Sing — *^Coliin,  thy  siglis  are  in  vain/" 

Poor  Collin  continuetl  his  lays. 

That  mournfully  rung  thro'  the  glades. 

Till  Phosbus  withdrew  his  bright  rays. 
Then  weeping  departed  the  shades. 

O.  L. 

Ilaices,  January  18th,  1820. 


AN  ELEGY, 

On  the  death  of  our  late  venerable  Sovereign. 
BY  THE  REV.  E.  FAWCETT. 

IMflpomene,  thou  Muse  sublime,  de- 
scend. 

Thou  sable  queen  of  tragedy  and  woe! 
The  pensive  poet's  mournful  dirge  be- 
friend. 

And  bid  the  tears  of  grief  spontaneous 
flow. 


He's  gone — the  father  of  a  princely 
race— 

Snatch'd  off,  alas!  by  death's  relentless 
hand ; 

Let  wanton  mirth  to  sadness  now  give 
place. 

And  sympathetic  sorrow  fill  the  land. 
The  Christian's  gone — the  Nation's 

GUARDIAN  FRIEND, 

Who  lov'd  his  people,  and  was  lov'd, 
by  all! 

^lliose  public  worth  to.  ages  shall  ex- 
tend— 

Whose  virtuous  actions  meni'ry  shall 
recall. 

Distinguish'd  by  the  names  of  great 
and  GOOD, 
His  virtues  with  transcendent  lustre 
shone; 

Go,  search  the  Records — since  old  Eng- 
land stood, 
A  better  Monarch  never  grac'd  the. 
Throne. 

Subject  to  none  except  fhe  King  of 
Kings, 

His  regal  pow'r  on  earth  to  Him  was 
giv'n; 

His  soul,  now  fled,  is  borne  on  Cherub's 
wings, 

To  take  its  place,  and  reign  a  Saint 
in  Heav'n. 

Sedbusk,  near  Haices. 


The  demise  of  our  late  revered  Mo- 
narch was  an  event  which  had  been 
long  anticipated;  and  had  consequently 
lost  a  considerable  portion  of  that  poig- 
nancy which  so  melancholy  an  occur- 
rence was  calculated  to  inspire.  The 
tide  of  public  sorrow  which  would  other- 
wise have  overwhelmed  a  loyal  nation, 
was  absorbed  by  the  incessant  contem- 
plation of  its  inevitable  certainty. 
His  late  Majesty  had  long  ceased  to  ex- 
ist— but  in  the  memories  of  a  loyal  pub- 
lic he  had  long  ceas^^d  to  reign — but 

in  the  hearts  of  his  faithful  and  devot- 
ed subjects.  But  though  our  Sovereign's 
departure  is  unaccompanied  by  those 
bursts  of  boisterous  grief  which  a  more 
sudden,  stroke  would  most  certainly 
have  occasioned,  liis  memory  is  honour- 


ed, and  his  name  is  repeated,  with  that 
calm  but  dignified  solemnity  which 
proves  how  dear  he  was  to  the  country, 
how  high  he  stood  in  the  people's  esti- 
mation. 

As  those  virtues  which  rendered  hi;? 
late  Majesty  so  dear  to  the  nation,  Avill 
form  the  subject  of  a  future  article,  we 
shall  at  present  only  advert  to  those  con- 
siderations which  appear  to  claim,  our- 
immediate  attention. 

As  our  late  revered  Monarch  has  been 
so  long  politically  defunct,  and  the  exe- 
cutive power  so  long  vested  in  the  hands 
of  his  present  Majesty,  this  nominal 
transfer  of  the  regal  authority,  cannot 
materially  excite  the  hopes  or  fears  of 
the  British  nation.  With  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  present  King^  we  ar^.ao 
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quainted  by  eight  years'  experience; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
future  conduct,  in  his  regal  capacity, 
Avill  differ  mtich  from  the  past. 

The  only  important  consequences 
which  can  result  Irom  the  succesion  of 
King  George  IV.  are  the  changes 
which  will  take  place  among  the  officers 
of  Government.  The  most  -  material, 
among  these,  is  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament. Formerly,  the  existing  parlia- 
ment expired  with  the  expiring  Sove- 
reign; but,  as  this  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  dangerous  consequences  in 
distracted  times,  it  was  deemed  prudent 
to  prolong  the  life  of  the  Parliament  for 
six  months  beyond  that  of  the  King; 
granting  at  the  same  time  to  his  succes- 
sor the  power  of  dissolving  the  Parlia- 
ment at  an  earlier  period,  at  his  discre- 
tion. The  present  ParHament  would 
therefore  naturally  expire  in  July ;  but 
there  is  no  probability  that  it  will  be 
permitted  to  hve  its  natural  term. 

KiXG  George  IV.  by  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  England,  is  no  longer  en  titl- 
ed to  that  revenue  which  supported  him 
during  the  Regency;  but,  as  he  is  his 
father's  heir,  he  will  inherit  those  lands 
which  were  immediately  attached  to  the 
crown.  A  new  civil  list  will  therefore 
be  necessary,  which  it  will  be  the  busi- 
ness of  Parhament  to  grant.  The  ques- 
tion for  the  cabinet  to  solve  will  conse- 
quently be,  whether  to  submit  the  grant- 
ing of  the  civil  list  to  the  present 
parhament,  or  reserve  it  for  tlie  consi- 
deration of  a  new  one.''  "Whatever  may 
be  said  respecting  the  abilities  of  the 
present  Ministers,  we  presume  they  have 
sagacity  enough  to  determine  wliich  will 
be  the  most  advisable  plan. 

It  is  natural — it  is  human,  for  his 
ISIajesty  and  his  friends  to  be  anxious  to 
secure  the  means  of  supporting  as  splen- 
did an  establishment  as  possible.  This 
splendid  establishment,  we  are  confident, 
would  be  resolutely  opposed  by  the  Op- 
position Members,  who  would  thus 
seize  the  opportunity  of  pleasing  tlieir 
friends  out  of  the  house,  by  recommend- 
ing a  parsimonious  economy  in  the  Roy- 
al grants.  The  friends  of  Ministers 
themselves  might  perhaps  feel  less  ar- 
dent in  the  Royal  Cause,  when  they 
recollected,  that  they  would  immediate- 
ly have  to  account  to  the  public  for  their 
conduct.  Under  these  considerations  it 
is  not  politic,  indeed  it  would  not  be 
ivise  to  submit  the  management  of  the 


civil  list  to  a  Parhament,  over  which  the 
Ministers  have  no  longer  any  influence. 

There  are  other  considerations  which 
make  an  im.mediate  dissolution  neces- 
sary. 'J'he  canvass  for  a  new  election, 
has  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country;  the  public  mind  is  in- 
flamed; party  spirit  is  excited;  opposing 
interests  are  again  called  into  action; 
and  all  the  evils  attending  a  general  elec- 
tion, are  mustering  through  the  country. 

"We  know  that  his  Majesty  has  the 
national  tranquillity  at  heart;  he  would 
gladly  suppress  the  spirit  oi"  discord,  and 
behold  the  country  as  happy  as  it  is 
powerful.  But  if  the  dissolution  of 
ParliamiCnt  be  delayed,  the  inconveni- 
ences will  not  only  be  continued  but 
increased.  And  what  friend  to  peace 
and  order  would  wish  to  see  the  Elec- 
tion contest  extended  to  six  months? — 
Again,  the  present  members  of  Par- 
liament would  be  too  busy,  preparing  for 
the  ensuing  election,  to  find  opportuni- 
ty to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  House, 

however  important  it  might  be.  

Under  all  these  views  of  the  subject,  it 
would  not  be  politic,  to  suffer  the  pre- 
sent Parhament  to  exist  its  natural 
term ;  and  if  it  be  expedient  to  dissolve 
it  at  aU,  the  sooner  the  public  anxiety 
is  allayed,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
peace  of  the  Community. 

An  immediate  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment may  therefore  be  expected.  From 
His  Majesty's  address,  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  speech,  it  wiU  have  taken  place, 
ere  this  shall  reach  its  destination.  In 
which  case,  we  may  expect  the  new 
Parliament  to  assemble  towards  the 
middle  of  April  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness. 

"We  understand  that  his  Majesty's 
income,  as  Regent,  is  to  be  continued 
till  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parli- 
ament. And  a  few  bills  are  to  be  passed, 
some  of  a  temporary  nature,  in  order  to 
supply  all  exigencies  during  the  disso- 
lution of  Parliament. 

It  has  been  customary,  in  England, 
on  the  accession  of  a  new  King,  to  pass 
an  Act  of  Grace;  what  thi^  may  be  in 
the  present  instance  we  are  not  prepar- 
ed to  give  any  opinion.  His  Majesty 
was  born,  one  might  almost  say,  to  po- 
pularity ;  and  there  perhaps  never  was 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  a 
monarch  to  secure  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  than  the  present.  If  his  Ma- 
jesty would,  instead  of  setting  a  few  pri- 
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soners  at  libei  tyj  propose  some  means  of 
allaying  the  spirit  of  disaffection  which 
exists  among  the  present  reign  might 
form  a  happier  epoch  in  British  History 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  former  reign. 
We  have  no  hopes  of  seeing  any  good 
resulting  from  the  senseless  harangues 
of  political  mountebanks;  or  the  secret 
cabals  of  revolutionary  factions ;  but  in- 
calulable  are  the  benefits  which  might 
result  from  popular  measures,  emanat- 
ing from  the  throne.  These,  and  these 
only  are  adapted  to  the  genius  and  loy- 
alty of  the  British  people.  And  v/e 
feel  not  only  a  hope,  but  a  confidence, 
that  something  of  this  nature  will  throw 
a  beam  of  glory  over  the  reign  of 
George  the  fourth.  W'e  are  confi- 
dent that  there  is  a  numerous  party 
prepared  to  censure  the  Act  of  Grace, 
be  it  what  it  may — with  these  and  such 
as  these,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  If 
any  improvement  can  be  introduced  by 
those  into  whose  hands  the  power  has 
been  committed,  Ave  shall  hail  it  with 
pleasure ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  had 
rather  endure  those  ills  we  have,  than 
jhj  to  others  luhich  ii-e  know  not  of. 

There  are  few  persons,  we  believe, 
who  have  not  beheld  with  regret  the  do- 
mestic differences  which  exist  between 
their  present  Majesties.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  inquire  where  these  differen- 
ces originated.  That  they  are,  is  suf- 
ficient, and  more  than  sufficient  to  sa- 
tisfy us.    Previous  to  her  Majesty's  be- 


coming a  voluntary  exile  -from  the 
country  which  ought  to  have  furnished 
her  with  a  friendly  and  secure  asylum, 
her  Royal  husband  had  determined  ne- 
ver to  appear  in  company  with  his  con- 
sort; this  resolution  he  has  hitherto 
kept.  The  Coronation  however  presents 
a  difficulty  which  will  not  be  easily  sur- 
mounted. Though  his  Majesty  is  King 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  without  a 
coronation,  still  there  are  prejudices  in 
favour  of  ancient  custom,  wliich  will  not 
be  satisfied  without  this  ceremony.  If 
his  Majesty  should  comply  with  long 
established  custom,  and  submit  to  the 
formal  parade  of  a  Coronation,  such  is 
the  high  spirit  of  our  pilgrim  Queen, 
that  v.'e  are  certain  she  would  claim  her 
right  of  sharing  the  honour  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  husband.  It  is  asserted, 
but  whether  on  sufficient  authority  we 
cannot  say,  that  it  is  not  indispensable 
for  their  Majesties  to  be  croAvned  to- 
gether ;  every  precedent  will,  no  doubt, 
be  sought,  and  every  authority  referred 
to,  before  the  Queen  is  allowed  to  wedr 
the  crown  of  England.  As  so  minute  a 
research  will  be  requisite  for  determining 
this  critical  point,  before  the  ceremony 
can  be  performed,  the  Coronation,  if  it 
occur  at  all,  cannot  possibly  occur  at  any 
very  early  period. 

It  is  intended,  we  are  assured,  to  pro- 
vide handsomely  for  her  Majesty  in  the 
present  instance,  and  time  will  develope 
the  remaining  mystery. 


SPAIN. 

Though  the  insurgents  in  Spain  have 
hitherto  repelled  all  the  force  which 
could  be  mustered  against  them,  yet  we 
have  no  idea  that  they  will  ever  be  able 
to  drive  the  petticoat  cnihroiJerer  from 
his  throne.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  sufficient  organization  among  them  to 
t  ffect  an  entire  revolution ;  and  the 
(Government  wants  energy  to  repress 
them  speedily.  They  may  therefore  keep 
ifiat  country  in  a  state  of  alarm  for  a 
considerable  time.  That  an  alteration 
of  some  kind  must,  ere  long,  take  place 
in  the  Government  of  Spain,  is  believed 
by  most;  but  a  constitutional  imbecility 
appears  to  emanate  from  the  throne, 
and  infiucncc  the  whole  country. 


The  only  i  iew  of  the  subject  which 
can  affect  us,  is,  that  if  the  domestic 
convulsions  of  Spain  should  continue, 
the  South  Americans  Avill  quickly  be 
free,  and  we  shall  be  enabled  to  estab- 
lish a  lucrative  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  new  kingdom. 

HOLLAND. 

There  has  seldom  occurred  so  melan- 
choly a  catastrophe  as  the  breaking 
down  of  the  dykt  s  in  Holland,  and  the 
consequent  inundation.  Such  is  the 
present  extent  of  the  calamity,  that  in 
the  province  of  Guelderland  alone  se- 
venty-two villages  are  under  water.  In 
each  of  the  provinces  of  South  Holland 
and  Utrecht,  the  inundation  has  covered 
more  than  120,000  acres  of  land.  The 
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flood  has  risen  higher,  and  increased  I 
more  rapidlv,  than  any  remembered  by  ' 
the  oldest  inhabitants.  The  exertions 
made  by  the  people  of  Holland  to  admi- 
nister help  to  the  sufferers  have  only 
been  limited  by  their  ability.  Many  in- 
stances of  personal  intrepidity,  in  at- 
tempting the  rescue  of  persons  over- 
whelmed by  the  flood,  have  also  been 
recorded.  That  of  M.  Lengendam,  the 
master  of  a  large  vessel,  is  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary.  He  sailed  through 
one  of  the  breaches  in  the  dvke  of  the 
river  Waal,  over  the  inundated  fields, 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  his  unfortu- 
nate fellow  creatures  from  a  watery 
grave,  risking  not  only  his  vessel,  but 
his  own  life  and  that  of  his  crew.  To 
the  astonislnnent  of  every  one,  his  in- 
trepidity and  humanity  were  amply  re- 
warded and  crowned  with  success.  He 
saved  a  great  number  of  persons  whom 
found  floating  on  pieces  of  the  roofs 
of  their  houses,  or  clinging  to  the  tops  of 
their  dwellings  :  'among  whom  were  ma- 
I  ny  women,  who  had  been  two  or  three 
I  nights  in  those  perilous  situations,  with 
1  their  infants  at  their  breasts,  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  al- 
most starved  to  death. 

FRANCE. 

For  five  and  twenty  years,  this  devot- 
ed nation  had  been  compelled  to  drink 
deeply  of  the  cup  of  affliction ;  and  was 
scarcely  yet  so  far  tranquillized  as  to  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  repose.  Restored  to 
her  ancient  d>niasty,  under  the  mild  go- 
vernment of  a  well  tutored  monarch,  it 
was  expected  that  France  would  soon 
begin  to  feel  the  benefits  of  peace,  in  the 
security  of  property  and  the  resumption  of 
trade.  These  flattering  prospects  are 
however  partially  obscured  by  the  cruel 
assassination  of  the  Duke  de  Berri. 

On  the  evening  of  Sundau,  the  13th 
ult.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  had  been 
at  the  Opera;  the  Duchess  wishing  to 
retire  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Ballet, 
tlie  Duke  had  accompanied  her  to  the 


I  carriage,  and  was  returning  to  liis  box, 
'  when  a  villain  named  Louvet,  struck 
him  with  a  stiletto,  bet^veen  the  fifth 
and  sixth  ribs,  vrhich  pierced  the 
membraneous  part  of  the  heart.  The 
Duke  was  immediately  conveyed  into  a 
room  in  the  Opera  House,  where  he  ex- 
pired in  the  arins  of  his  ini--nsoiab]'^  con- 
sort, about  four  cn  theme;  lay  morning. 

The  assassin  attempted  to  make  his 
escape,  but  was  immediately  secured  by 
Count  Menars  and  a  Gendarmts.  and 
was  conveyed  to  th-  prison  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  where  he  still  remains,  closely 
watched,  and  secured  in  i  strait  waist- 
coat from  attempting  to  t  .]\dc  the  vigi- 
lance of  examination  by  sui  \de.  Louvet 
denies  having  apy  accomnhcs — he  com- 
mitted the  murder,  he  says,  as  a  lesson 
for  other  great  men — he  denies  having 
been  instigated  to  the  act  : .  ii  by  any  per- 
son v.'hatever. — On  being  i'.iformed  that 
the  Duke  requested  the  King  to  pardon 
his  murderer,  a  tear  started  into  the  eyes 
of  Louvet,  but  he  instantly  dashed"  it 
away  and  coolly  said  tliat,  were  the 
Duke  ahve  again  he  would  murder  him 
again.  Louvet  seems  to  be  a  most  im- 
penitent villain;  and  appears  before  his 
examiners,  as  if  he  was  merely  a  specta- 
tor, and  intirely  unconcerned  in  the  mo- 
mentous business  passing;  before  him. 
"When  reminded,  by  the  Crown  Lawyer, 
to  reflect  the  on  justice  c^'  God,  if  he  de- 
spised the  justice  of  mar.,  he  repUed, 
''God  is  merely  a  word;  he  never  came 
upon  the  earth." 

This  awful  and  unexpected  event  has 
thrown  France  into  the  utmost  conster- 
nation. It  is  supposed  that  Louvet  is 
only  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
party;  and  every  exertion  is  usmg  to 
discover  the  conspirators,  but  hitherto 
in  vain.  One  Ne\Tspaper  has  been  sup- 
pressed for  ass^ting  that  M.  de  Cazcs, 
the  Prime  Minister,  was  the  principal 
instigator  of  the  plot.  It  contained,  in 
large  characters,  the  following  bold  as- 
sertion: Oui,  M.  de  Cazes,  c'est  voiOi 
qui  avez  tue  le  Due  de  BerrL 


FUXERAL 

or   KING  GLORGE   THE  THIRD. 

.*uch  was  the  ardour  of  the  public  to 


pay  a  last  farewell  to  our  deceased  3Io- 
narch,  that  every  inn,  and  ahnost  every 
cottage  in  Arindsor  was  engaged  at  the 
most   exorbitant   rate.      Many  were 
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glad  of  the  accommodation  of  a  carpet 
instead  of  a  bed.  On  Tuesday,  the  15th, 
about  1 1  o'clock,  the  tolling  of  the  bell 
informed  the  public  that  the  rooms 
■where  his  late  Majesty  was  lying  in 
state,  were  open  to  the  public.  Crowds 
eagerly  hastened  to  the  Egerton  gate, 
which  leads  to  the  suite  of  apartments 
appropriated  to  this  solemnity.  About 
twenty  persons  were  admitted  at  once; 
these  after  passing  the  small  spiral  stair- 
case, were  received,  by  the  proper  offi- 
cers, in  a  small  apartment,  and  ushered 
into  the  superbly  decorated  Hall  of  St. 
(JeoTge;  tlie  throne  and  the  rail  sur- 
rounding it,  were  covered  with  black 
cloth.  Next,  they  were  conducted  into 
the  King's  Guard  Rooni ;  the  I\lagazine 
of  arms,  which  it  contains,  was  tasteful- 
ly arranged.  This  chamber  leads  to 
the  Presence  Chamber.  Here  the  sctme, 
before  in  Tio  small  degree  gloomy,  be- 
came inconceivably  solemn. — The  light 
of  heaven,  was  wholly  excluded,  and 
the  sable  drapery  which  hung  in  ample 
folds  over  every  part  of  the  walls,  con- 
cealing windows  and  paintitigs,  was  only 
sufficiently  illuminated,  by  forty  candles 
placed  in  sconces  against  the  walls,  to 
discover,  from  their  feeble  rays,  the  Yeo- 
men of  the  Guard  (twelve  in  number,) 
who,  attired  in  deep  mourning,  with  par- 
tizans  (muffled)  in  their  hands,  lined 
the  way  to  the  Audience  Chamber.  A 
thrilling  sensation  of  awe  was  produced 
in  all  on  entering  the  apartment,  and 
the  scene  presented  by  the  objects  al- 
ready enumerated,  was  heightened  by 
the  awful  and  affecting  stillness  which 
prevailed;  while  the  spectators,  nearly 
all  in  the  deepest  mourning,  passed  two 
and  two  to  the  Audience  Chamber. 
The  scene  here  became  truly  splendid. 
The  coffin  was  seen  covered  with  rich 
Genoa  velvet,  under  a  Royal  canopy. 
Three  large  candles,  in  massive  silver 
candlesticks,  were  on  the  coffin.  Behind 
the  head  of  the  coffin,  were  seen  the 
King's  Arms  in  a  splendid  escutcheon. 
This  was  encompassed  by  candles,  Avhich 
gave  a  deep  effect  to  the  solemn  grandeur 
of  the  scene;  occasionally  eliciting  a 
rich  tinge  from  the  folds  of  the  purple 
with  which  this  room  was  hung.  In 
this,  as  in  all  the  other  apartments, 
an  awful  and  death-like  silence  pre- 
vailed. 

Hence  the  visitors  were  conducted 
through  the  King's  Drawing-room  to  a 
small  anti-room,  whence  passing  by  Si. 


John's  Tower,  they  reached  the  out« 
ward-gafeof  theCakle. 

On  Wednesday  morning  at  day  hght. 
Colonel  Cathcart  commenced  firing  five 
minute  guns,  which  continued  till  eight 
at  night,  after  which  minute  guns  were 
fired.  Crowds  of  carriages  arrived  dur- 
itig  the  day,  and  thousands  were  admit- 
ted to  view  the  King  lying  in  state.  At^ 
seven  o'clock,  the  Duke  of  York  took  his 
place  as  Chief  Mourner.  Seats  had  been 
fitted  up  in  the  chapel,  to  which  persons 
of  distinction  were  admitted  by  tickets. 
The  chapel  was  decorated  in  a  style  of 
splendour  unexampled  on  any  previous 
occasion.  It  was  hung  with  black;  and 
scats  were  erected  in  it  for  the  foreign 
Ambassadors.  Over  the  Royal  Mauso- 
leum was  a  canopy  of  rich  blue  Velvet; 
on  the  top  was  a  gold  Crown  upon  a 
cushion ;  upon  the  border  was  a  Gothic 
scroll,  with  festoons  beneath,  upon  each 
of  which  the  royal  arms  were  emblazoned. 

There  was  an  impressive  solemnity 
during  the  funeral  procession;  and  the 
grand  and  deep  toned  music  of  the  buri- 
al service,  was  performed  with  a  solemn 
sweetness  that  divested  the  mind  of  all 
sublunary  thoughts,  and  filled  it  with 
pious  musings. 

The  Duke  of  York  seemed  sensibly 
affected,  and  the  settled  melancholy  in 
the  countenance  of  Prince  Leopold, 
heightened  the  interest  which  his  pre- 
sence unifomdy  inspires. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  sad  and 
solemn  ceremony,  thousands  were  af- 
terwards admitted  into  the  chapel,  to  see 
the  coffin  and  its  splendid  paraphernalia, 
as  it  lay  in  the  tomb.  Thus  ended  the 
most  awful  and  magnificent  ceremony 
which  any  British  subject  now  living 
ever  witnessed  in  this  country :  a  cere- 
mony, not  merely  adorned  with  all  those 
appendages  of  grandeur  which  belong  as 
matters  of  course  to  all  royal  funerals, 
but  rendered  sublime  by  the  voluntary 
and  heartfelt  homage  of  countless  thou- 
sands of  affectionate  subjects,  who  had 
thronged  to  the  last  obsequies  of  their 
King,  not  from  the  idle  curiosity  of  see- 
ing a  grand  exhibition,  but  to  shed  a  last 
tear  over  the  gi-ave  of  a  father  and  a 
friend. 

The  funeral  of  our  late  venerable  Sove- 
reign was  loyally  and  reverently  observed 
in  London,  and  all  the  principal  Towns 
in  England,  on  Wednesday  the  16th  of 
February. 

LoNPox. — Early  in  the  morning  the 
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bells  at  the  diflerent  churches  began  to 
toll,  and  continued  the  whole  of  the 
day  and  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 
Some  of  the  churches  occasionally  rung 
mvifHed  peals,  with  a  fine  mournful  ef- 
fect. All  the  shops  and  public  offices 
were  closed  during  the  whole  of  the  day. 
In  tlie  evening,  sermons  were  preached 
at  the  several  churches  from  appropriate 
texts.  The  clergy  wisely  selected  this 
occasion,  when  the  heart  was  softened  by 
the  recent  calamity,  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  their  hearers,  those  solemn 
truths,  which  in  the  vivacity  of  health 
and  prosperity  we  are  too  apt  to  neglect. 
The  churches  were  generally  hung  with 
black,  ornamented  with  crowns  and  escut- 
cheons. Not  the  Church  alone,  but  all 
the  meeting  houses  of  religious  dissen- 
ters, ■v^^.th  even  the  Jewish  Synagogues, 
were  well  attended  on  tliis  occasion.  The 
great  bell  at  St.  Paul's  was  tolled,  mi- 
nute guns  were  fired  from  the  Park,  the 
Tower,  and  the  shipping  in  the  river; 
and  all  the  vessels,  below  London-bridge, 
lowered  their  colours  half  mast  high. 
Such  was  this  day  of  general  mourning 
and  suspension  from  private  thoughts  and 
affairs,  during  which  ail  London  seemed 
anim.ated  by  one  soul,  and  fixed  upon 
one  subject. 

Lancaster. — Few  towns,  in  this 
country,  could  evince  greater  respect  for 
cur  late  beloved  King,  than  was  expres- 
sed by  the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster. 
During  the  day  of  his  Majesty's  inter- 
ment, all  the  shops  were  closc-d,  and  bu- 
siness of  every  description  was  suspended. 

The  Church  was  tastefully  decorated. 
The  galleries  were  hung  with  black, 
d;sposedin  ftstoons.  The  altar  and  pul- 
pit had  an  imposing  effect,  and  did  cre- 
dit to  Mr.  Henderson,  who  painted  the 
crown  and  escutcheons  with  which  they 
■were  adorned.  A  grand  procession  of 
the  military  officers,  the  Corporation  of 
the  town,  the  ci\dl  officers,  and  a 
number  of  respectable  gentlemen  from 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  accompa- 
nied by  a  band  of  music,  with  lighted 
torches,  playing  a  solemn  dirge,  march- 
ed from  the  Town  Hall  to  the  Church. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Manby,  the  vicar,  gave 
an  appropriate  and  impressive  discourse, 
on  the  occasion;  as  did  the  Rev.  R. 
Housrnan,  at  St.  Ami's  chapel,  the 
same  evening. 

Pr.ESTox. — All  businjess  was  suspend- 
ed in  the  town,  on  the  funeral  of  his 
1j««  Majesty.     The  decorations  of  the 


Church  re  splendidly  solemn;  and, 
illumiuai^Ai  by  the  Gas-light,  had  an 
effect  inconceivably  grand.  The  bells, 
all  the  evening,  rung  a  muffled  peal. 
The  church  was  exceedingly  crowded  ; 
and  the  vicar  improved  the  opportunity 
by  an  impressive  sermon  adapted  to  the 
occasion. 

Kendal. — As  a  mark  of  loyal  at- 
tachment to  our  late  venerable  Monarch, 
all  the  shops  were  closed  during  the 
day;  and  the  utmost  respect  was  paid 
by  all  degrees  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
bells  were  tolled  ;  and  a  sermon  preach- 
ed in  the  forenoon,  at  the  Church  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Theobalds.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  ^^hitelock  preached  at  his  chapel 
in  the  evening  to  a  crowded  and  atten- 
tive congregation.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Thompson,  preached  a  very  affecting 
discourse  in  the  evening  at  the  Metho- 
dist chapel;  as  did  the  Rev.  Mr.  Har- 
rison, at  the  Unitarian  chapel.  The 
evening  concluded  with  a  solemn  muf- 
fled peal  of  the  belk,  which  from  the 
contiguity  of  the  church  to  the  water, 
had  a  peculiar  sweetness  in  it. 

KiRKBY  Lonsdale. — The  day  of  His 
Majesty's  interment  was  distinguished 
by  every  mark  of  loyal  respect  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town.  The  morn- 
ing was  ush£red  in  with  a  funeral  peal 
from  the  muffled  bells.  In  the  fore- 
noon, the  Rev.  J.  Sharpe  preached  a 
very  impressive  sermon,  adapted  to  the 
melancholy  occasion,  to  a  crowded  and 
attentive  audience.  The  Choir  sung 
that  sublime  anthem,  set  to  music  by 
Ebdcn,  taken  from  the  wisdom  of  So- 
lomon: '^^The  souls  of  the  righteous 
ai-e  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord."  In  the 
evening  the  Brotherly  Band  played  the 
Dead  Alareh  in  the  Royal  Carmarthen 
Fusileers.  They  paraded  the  streets, 
accompanied  by  the  principal  gentlemen 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood;  and 
the  pause  in  the  church  yard  was  grand 
beyond  description—the  silence  of  the 
night — the  solemn  air  of  the  music — 
the  glare  of  the  flambeaux  among  the 
tall  branches  of  the  Lime  trees,  which 
shade  this  lonely  mansion  of  the  dead — 
had  altogether  an  effect  at  once  melan- 
choly and  suldime. 

PROCLAMATION 

OF  KING  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 

London. — The  Proclamation  of  King 
George  the  fourth,  took  place  on  the  Slst 
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of  January.  The  procession  was  grand 
in  the  extreme.  The  day  being  remark- 
ably fine,  the  concourse  of  spectators  was 
immense.  The  Proclamation  was  read 
at  Charing-cross,  Temple-bar,  ^V^ood- 
strest,  Cheapside,  and  before  the  Royal 

Exchange.  The  following  is  a  copy 

of  the  Proclamation  : — 

Whereas  it  hath  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  call  to  his  mercy  our  late  Sove- 
reign Lord  King  George  the  Third,  of 
blessed  memory,  by  whose  decease  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  (xreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  solely 
and  rightfully  come  to  the  High  and 
]Mighty  Prince,  George,  Prince  of  M^ales; 
we  therefore,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  of  this  realm,  being  here  as- 
sisted with  these  of  his  Majesty's  Privy 
Council,  with  numbers  of  other  princi- 
pal Gentlemen  of  quality,  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Alderman,  and  Citizens  of  Lon- 
don, do  hereby,  with  one  voice  and  con- 
sent of  tongue  and  heart,  publish  and 
proclaim,  that  the  High  and  jMighty 
Prince,  George  Prince  of  "Wales,  is  now 
by  the  death  of  the  late  Sovereign  of 
happy  memory,  become  our  only  lawful 
and  rightful  Liege  Lord  George  the 
Fourth,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith: 
To  whom  we  do  acknowledge  all  faith 
and  constant  obedience,  with  all  hearty 
and  humble  affection ;  beseeching  God, 
by  whom  Kings  and  Queens  do  reign, 
to  bless  the  Royal  Prince,  George  the 
Fourth,  with  long  and  happy  years  to 
reign  over  us. 

Given  at  the  Court  of  Carlton  House, 
this  Thirtieth  day  of  January,  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Twenty. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

Kendal.  The  ceremony  of  pro- 
claiming the  King,  was  performed  on 
thursday  the  17th  ult.  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Mayor.  A  grand  Procession  of 
the  Corporation,  civil  officers  and  gen- . 
tlemen,  paraded  the  streets;  and  John 
Barrow,  Esq.  the  Deputy  Recorder,  read 
the  Proclamation,  in  Stricklandgate, 
before  the  Town  Hall,  opposite  Captain 
French  Lane,  Highgate  Bank,  and  the 
Head  of  New-street,  and  in  the  middle 
of  Stramongate.  The  Proclamation  was 
preceded  each  time  by  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  concluded  by  the  accla- 
mations of  the  assembled  multitude. 
But  the  most  honourable  action  of  the 
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day,  was  the  share  which  the  poor  had 
in  the  rejoicings.  The  Corporation 
gavo  Half-a-crown  to  all  who  had  com- 
pleted their  seventieth  year,  and  we  are 
informed  that  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred and  sixtjithree perso7h<;  partook  of  this 
bounty.  In  the  evening,  the  Mayor 
and  about  120  gentlemen  and  tradesmen 
of  the  town,  assembled  at  the  King's 
Arms,  to  drink  the  health  of  his  present 
Majesty.  All  party  spirit  M'as  laid  a- 
side,  and  the  evening  was  spent  with 
the  utmost  cordiality. 

PREsrox.-— The  Proclamation  of  his 
present  Majesty  took  place  on  Monday 
tlie  seventh  ult.  A  grand  Procession 
passed  from  the  Town  Hall  to  the  Obe- 
lisk, where  the  Proclamation  was  read 
by  the  Town  Clerk,  the  cavalcade  re- 
maining uncovered  during  the  time.  It 
was  hkewise  read  at  the  bottom  of  Friar- 
gate,  at  Fishergate  Bars,  the  Toll  Bars, 
and  at  the  Town  Hall.  About  600  gen- 
tlemen accompanied  the  Procession,  and  - 
the  windows  were  crowded  with  ladies, 
wherever  they  moved.  The  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  steeple  and  the  bells  an- 
nounced the  joy  of  the  day  in  many  a 
merry  peal.  Sixteen  barrels  of  ale  were 
distributed  among  the  populace,  in  the 
evening;  and  the  disciples  of  Comus 
played  many  a  prank,  in  order  to  prove 
their  attachment  to  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

Lancaster.  His  Majesty  King 

George  the  fourth  was  proclaimed  in 
Lancaster  on  Saturday  the  fifth  of  Feb- 
ruary, John  Bond,  Esq.  the  Mayor,  and 
numerous  company  of  Gentlemen,  form- 
ed a  gi-and  Procession  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets.  The  Proclamation  was 
read  in  the  Friarage,  before  the  Judge's 
Lodgings,  and  at  the  Town  Hall.  The 
patriotic  air  of  God  save  the  King 
was  played  each  time ;  and  the  assemb- 
led multitude  gave  tliree  times  three, 
with  an  enthusiasm  characteristic  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  tovvn.  In  the  evening, 
the  Mayor  presided  at  a  meeting  of 
Gentlemen  at  Sergeant  Camm's,  where  a 
number  of  loyal  and  appropriate  toasts 
were  drunk;  while  harmony  "^grappled 
each  man  by  the  heart." 

KiRKBY  Lonsdale. — Nor  was  the 
birth  place  of  the  Repository,  by  any 
means  remiss  in  testifying  its  affection  to 
the  reigning  Prince.  On  the  l?th  ult. 
the  Magistrates,  Clergy,  Gentlemen  and 
others,  formed  a  procession,  which  pa- 
raded the  streets,  accompanied  by  the 
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playing  ^God  save  the  King'  and  -Rule 
Britannia.'  The  Proclamation  was  read 
at  the  Obelisk  and  other  places;  and  a 
hearty  three  times  three  welcomed  the 
intelhgence.  A  quantity  of  ale  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  crowd  on  the  even- 
ing, and  parties  of  gentlemen  were  form- 
ed at  the  inns,  where  order  and  good  hu- 
mour prevailed  till  a  late  hour;  and 
many  a  hearty  glass  was  quaffed  to  the 
long  hfe  and  prosperity  of  King  George 

THE  FOURTH. 

Election.  Lord    Lowther,  the 

Hon.  H.  C.  Lowther,  and  H.  Brougham, 
Esq.  have  again  offered  themselves  Can- 
didates for  the  County  of  ^\^estmorland. 
— For  Lancaster,  J.  F.  Cawthorne,  Esq. 
and  General  Dove  ton  have  again  come 
forward. — Samuel  Horrocks  and  Barry 
Smith,  Esqs,  have  offered  themselves  for 
Preston,  and  some  others  are  expected 
to  come  forward. 

Mrs.  Jackson  Harrison  of  Ken- 
dal, lately  deceased,  has  bequeathed 
£200  to  the  Kendal  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society;  £'200  to  the  Dispensary';  £200 
to  the  Ladies'  Society  for  relieving  the 


Sick  Poor ;  and  £600  to  Sandys  Hos- 
pital for  widows. 

NOTICES 

literary  and  scientific. 

Annunciations  of  new  inventions  or  next;  or 
intended  publications  in  any  of  the  northern 
counties,  if  transmitted  post  paid,  will  be  in- 
serted GRATIS. 

The  Rev.  J.  Busfeild,  D.  D.  has  just 
published  another  volume  of  Sermons. 

Shortly  will  be  published  the  Fudge 
Family  in  Italy,  by  the  Author  of  the 
Fudge  Family  in  Paris. 

Now  is  publishing,  the  Monastery,  a 
romance,  by  the  Author  of  AV^aver'ley, 
etc. 

A  volume  of  Sonnets,  on  the  River 
Duddon,  by  W.  Wordsworth,  Esq. 
will  appear  immediately. 

A  new  Edition,  with  considerable 
additions,  of  Anderson's  Cumberland 
Ballads,  is  publishing  by  Subscription. 

A  new  Edition  of  the  Sonnets  and 
Minor  Poems  of  William  Shakspeare,  is 
publishing  by  W^are,  of  Whitehaven. 


Improvement  of  Commerce. — We 
are  persuaded  we  cannot  communicate 
to  our  readers  any  news  more  gratifying 
at  the  present  moment,  tlian  that  of  the 
general  improvement  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  this  country.  We  under- 
stand that  the  re-action  which  has  taken 
place,  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
port;  but  that  it  prevails,  more  or  less, 
throughout  the  kingdom.  "Within  the 
last  fortiiight,  there  has  been  an  amaz- 
ing increase  in  the  trade  of  Liverpool. 
There  have  been  four  valuable  arrivals 
from  the  East  Indies;  from  the  West 
Indies  four  vessels  heavily  laden;  from 
the  Brazils  eight;  from  British  America 
twenty-cne;  from  the  united  States  ten; 
from  Lisbon  and  the  Mediterranean  ten ; 
from  Ireland  and  coasters  twenty-five; 
exclusive  of  sloops,  etc.  connected  with 
the  inland  na%igation  of  the  country. 
Numerous  other  arrivals  are  daily  ex- 
pected. Considerable  orders  also  have 
been  rccivcd,  v/e  understand,  for  arti- 
cles of  British  manufacture. 
March.  1S20.™Ao.  ///.  Fol.  I. 


Preston  2lst  Feb.  1820. 

The  Cotton  market  during  the  whole 
of  this  month,  has  experienced  an  unu- 
sual depression;  and  prices  in  some  of 
the  finer  kinds  have  given  way  near  2 
lucent,  but,  inBoweds  and  Surats,  which 
appear  to  be  favourite  articles  of  specu- 
lation, the  reduction  may  be  quoted  at 
about  i  cent.  The  imports  have  been 
very  considerable;  and,  it  is  probable 
that  the  general  expectation  of  the  trade 
of  still  greater  imports,  operates  unfa- 
vourably to  any  thing  like  a  brisk  de- 
mand. 

The  manufacturing  interest,  particu- 
larly in  good  CaHcoes,  is  in  a  very  laps- 
ed state.  The  demand  is  still  more 
limited  than  in  January,  which  probably 
may  be  owing  to  the  demise  of  the  late 
King,  as  this  branch  of  Manufacture  is 
generally  confined  to  the  home  trade- 

We  hope,  however,  that  next  month's 
report  will  present  a  more  favourable 
aspect  of  the  times. 

S 
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Agriculture.  A  meeting  was 

held  at  the  Commercial  Inn,  Kendal, 
on  the  29th  of  January,  to  form  an  Asso- 
ciation for  protecting  the  rights  of  Agri- 
culture.    It  appears  to  be  the  opinion 
-of  the  members  of  this  Association,  that 
the  present  depressed  state  of  Agriculture 
ivill  eventually  prove    ruinous  to  the 
Country.     The  argmnents  which  they 
iTse  are  of  the  following  description: — 
Th'^t  thirteen  millions  were  expended, 
last  ycsLY,  in  the  purchase  of  foreign 
grain,  which,  allowing  £60  to  a  family, 
would  havo  supported  213,666  families, 
— that  the  growth  of  British  corn  must 
decrease  in  proportion  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  prod-uce — that  the  soil  of 
England,  if  properly  managed,  is  calcu- 
lated to  render  us  independent  of  a  pre- 
carious supply  fi-om  foreign  markets. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  wliich  are 
assigned  by  the  Agricultural  Association, 
for  applying  to  Paiiiameiit  for  Protec- 
tion.   It  will  be  evident  to  every  think- 
ing person,  that  if  all  our  waste  grounds 
were  cultivated,  we  should  have  little 
occasion  to  depend  upon  other  countries 
for  a  supply  of  food.    By  an  extended 
tillage  we  iiiight  increase  our  home  pro- 
duce till  importation  would  be  unneces- 
sary.   But  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
unless  the  farmer  be  enabled  to  obtain 
a  ronunerating    price  for  his  labour. 
For  agiicultural  improvements  will  al- 
ways be  extended  or  contracted  in  pro- 
portion to  the  prospect  of  gain,  held  out 
to  the  improver.     But  if  labour,  tools^ 
and  every  necessary  article  remain  at  a 
stationary  price,  and  the  produce  of  the 
land  alone  be  subject  to  the  fluctuations 
of  the  foreign  markets,  it  will  be  utterly 
impossible  for  the  farmer  to  reward  him- 
Kelf  for  his  trouble  in  cultivating  inferi- 
or grounds  ;  and  as  no  inducement  will 
be  held  out,  no  persons  of  wealth  will 
venture  that  large  capital,  in  so  preca- 
rious a  speculation,  which  is  requisite 
to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object,  as 
that  of  rendering  England  independent 
of  foreign  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  a- 
verse  to  any  interference  of  Parliament, 
with  respect  to  the  Agricultural  interest, 
observe,  that  we  generally  exchange  our 
own  manufactures  for  grain,  and  con- 
sequently the  labouring  classes  are  em- 
ployed to  a  better  advantage  than  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  For  if  we  shut 
our  ports  against  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  other  countries,  they  will  shut 


their  ports  against  our  manufactures  ; 
and  by  this  means  a  greater  portion  of 
distress  will  be  accummulated,  than  by 
the  depression  of  the  landed  interest. 
Farther,  there  is  a  revenue  to  collect 
nearly  equal  to  the  annual  value  of  the 
land;  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  the 
land  of  itself  ever  to  make  England 
wealthy.  For  if  the  land  had  all  the 
taxes  to  pay,  there  could  be  no  remu- 
neration to  the  farmer  for  his  toil,  if  even 
the  importation  o+'  foreign  grain  was 
ever  so  strictly  prohibited ;  because, 
there  is  a  maximum  beyond  which  A- 
griculture  cannot  rise.  But  if  foreign 
Commerce  be  encouraged,  as  its  extent 
is  unlimited,  it  might  be  made  to  pay 
the  taxes  without  much  inconvenience. 

Such  are  the  arguments  for  and  a- 
gainst  this  measure.  We  do  not  our- 
selves presume  to  venture  an  opinion  up- 
on the  subject.  If  it  be  possible,  we 
should  be  happy  to  see  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  equally  flourishing,  and  e- 
qually  free.  They  seem  enii-iently  cal- 
culated to  render  mutual  assistance  to 
each  other.  And  we  trust,  that  while 
our  Legislators  are  acting  as  guardians 
to  the  one,  they  will  not  neglect  the  in- 
terests of  the  oth^r. 

FAIRS  IN  MARCH. 

1.  Long  Preston.  5.  Bury.  6. 

Burnley. — 10.  Burton  in  Lonsdale. — 
15.  Ivnaresborough. — 16.  Longridge.-— 
20.  Sedbergh.— 21.  Skip  ton.  Settle.— 
22.  Dalton.— 23.  York.— 24.  Clithero. 
25.  Pontefract.  Skipton. — 27.  Preston. 
—30.  Settle. 

GENERAL  MARKET. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  diffe- 
rence either  in  the  general  or  local  mar- 
ket this  month;  what  variation  has  taken 
place,  has  mostly  been  on  the  declining 
side.  In  the  great  Market,^here  has 
been  little  to  do ;  the  suppliesbave  been 
very  limited.  In  our  I'rovincial  mar- 
kets, the  supply  has  been  tolerable;  but, 
as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  tables, 
the  alterations  have  been  only  very  tri- 


vial, s.  d. 

Tobacco,  yellow,       ^  lb.  2  0 

Irish  W^rapp. —  0  S 

Kentuchey  —  0  4^- 

Cotton,  Surinam,       lb.  14 

Jamaica,      —  11 

Bengal,       —  0  7 

Pernambucco —  1  -  6 

Bowed  Georgia  1  1 

Surat  —  0  9 
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^rool,  Sout^l  Down,     P  lb. 
Western  fleece  — 
Spanish,  Leoncsa, — 
Saxon,  !3est,  — 
Austrian,  fine,  — 
Eng-lish  ^larino,  washed  3 


Leather,  Butts 

Calf  skin 

Horse 

Seal 

Hides,  Heifers, 

Calf,  each. 


m  grease,  2 


P  lb. 


^8  lb 


s.  d. 
2  0 
1  10 
4  6 
8  6 
6  0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
6 
9 
6 
0 


1 

2 
8 

£.  s.  d. 
3  10  6 
3    2  0 
30    0  0 
29    0  0 
38    0  0 
3    0  0 
6  10  0 
64    0  0 
3  10 
3  0 
4 
3 
3 
15 
7 
6 
8 


Tallow,  Town,     ^  cwt. 

Russian,  — 
Oil,  Whale,     ^  tun 
Seal,  — 
Linseed,  — 
Sugar,  Barbardoes,  ^  cw't. 
Coffee,  Jamaica,  — 
Flax,  Riga,  PTR 
Hops,  Kent,  V  cwt. 

Sussex,  — 
Brandy,  cogniac,     ^  gall. 
Hollands,  — 
Rum,  Jamaica,  — 
British  Spirits  — 
lirine,  old  port,  — 
Lisbon,  — 
Madeira,  — 
Claret^  — 


MARKETS. 


Wheat  from  58s.  Od.  to  72s.  Od.  ^  qr. 

Barley  27    0          32  0 

Oats  ^  26    0          28  0 

LIVERPOOL. 

Wheat  from   9s.  6d.  to  10s.  od.  F  70  lb. 

Barley   4    6         5    3  60 

Oats  -  3    4          3    5  45 

Oat  Meal  ^  33    0  ^  37    0  240 
Fine  Flour    45    0       47  0 

PRESTON. 

Wheat  from  7s.  to  Ss.  Od.  ^  \x.  b. 
Meal.  19    0    20  5   V  bolL 

GARSTAXG. 

THieat  from  30s.  3d.  to  31s.  3d.¥'win. 

Meal   33    9          34  10  ^load. 

0  18    0  r  win. 

0  0  0 

0  1    Oh  V'  lb. 


Beans  16 
Potatoes  ^  4 
Butter  1 


LANCASTER. 

Wh€at  from  38s.  Od.  to  39s.   Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats  17    0  ^  18  1 

Oat-meal  32  0  32  5 
Barley  11    0  ,  12  0 

BURTON  IN  LONSDALE. 

Mlieat  from  3Gs.  Od.  to  40s.  Od.  V'  Id. 

Oats  — 20    0  24  0 

Oat-raeal  ^  30    0    S3  0 

Potatoes  ^ —  5    6  7  0 

KIRKBY  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  33s.  Od.  to    Os.  Od.  Id. 


Oats 

Beef,  etc  

Potatoes 
Butter 


22 
0 
0 
1 


0    23 

5h  0 

31.-^.,  0 
0'__  0 


0 

6i  I*  lb. 
4  ^  hoop. 
0  ^Ib. 


CARTMEL. 

Wheat  from  36s.  Od.  to  44s.  Od.  load. 

Oats  — <~  8s.  0  9    9  bush. 

Butter  0    10  . —  0    11  lb. 

ULVERSTON. 

^Vheat  from  36s.  Od.  to  42s.  Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats   8    0           10   6  ^  bush. 

Butter  0  10  0  11  ^  lb. 

KENDAL. 

^Vlieat  from  37s.  Od.  to  44s.  Od.  ^  Id. 


Oats^^^ 
OatmeaL- 
Butter  ^ 
Beef,  etc. . 
Pork   


20  0 

2  4  

0  10  ™ 

0  5i  

0  4i™ 

PENRITH. 


24  0  w.  B. 

0  0  l^st. 

0  11  lb. 

0  0 


0  5i 


Wheat  from  15s.  6d.  to  16s.  Od.  V  bh. 

Barley          11    6  12  0 

Oats  <          23    0    0    0  ^ 


qr. 


CARLISLE. 


"^VTieat  from  21s.  Od.  to  21  6d.  bush. 

Barley   —  10    6          11  o 

Oats            7  9  ™^  8  0 

Oat  Meal     2    4   .  2  5 

Beef   0    4    0  7 

Butter  0  10|          0  11 

Potatoes  ^  0    4~         0  0 


stone, 
lb. 

hoop. 


WHITEHAVEN. 


Flour  from  47s.  Od.  to  50s.  Od.  Id. 

Oat  Meal    35      0   .  40  0 

Beef,  etc.     0  6  ™    o  0  lb. 

Potatoes  — .  0  3^    «    0  0  stone. 


The  general  market  table  is  taken 
from  the  last  current  price,  and  the  o- 
thers  from  the  highest  and  lowest  ave- 
rage of  the  preceeding  month. 
S2 
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A  TABLE 

Of  averag-e  prices  for  the  month  of  January,  18^0. 


XT 


Wheat.  Barleu.  Oats.  Meat.  Batter.  Meal.  Pota. 


London  

Liverpool  

Preston  

Gars  tang  

Lancaster  

Settle  

Burton  in  Lonsdale 

Kirkhy  Lonsdale  

Cartmel  

Ulverston  

Kendal  

Penrith  

Carlisle  

AMiitehaven  


66  0  29  0 
64    0  33  0 

64  0  

65  0  

71  10  


61  10 


70  0  30  0 
67  6  

71  0  


73  0i30  0 
56    0129  0 


27  0 
30  0 


20  9 


23  0 


23  0 

24  6 
21  0 


0  6 
0  6 


0  6 

0  oh 
0  6 


0  1 
0  1 
0  10 


0  10 


0  10  J 


2  2  

2  0|  

2  0|  0  3l 

1  111  


1  10 

1  10 

2  1 


0  3 
0  3 


2  4  0  4- 

2  0   r- 

2  41  0  3 

2  l'  0  4 


Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  at,  per  qr.  Winchester;  Butcher's  meat  and  Butter, 
at,  per  lb.  Oat-meal,  at,  per  14  lb.  and  Potatoes,  at  per  Hoop. 


REBUS,  3. 

Take  the  head  of  a  rascal,  an  ass  and  a 
dunce. 

The  heart  of  an  idiot,  a  coxcomb,  a 
snake; 

The  tail  of  a  scoundrel— repeat  them 
but  once, — 
Unite  them  together,  and  try  what 
they'll  ma!ke. 

A  BRITON. 

OarstanLr,  Feb.  23J,  1820. 


ENIGMA,  2. 

Before  creating  nature  will'd 

That  atoms  into  forms  should  jar,  ^ 

By  me  the  boundless  space  was  fill'd, 
On  me  was  built  the  first  made  star. 

By  the  proud  atheist  I'm  rever'd. 
At  me  the  coward  draws  his  sword; 

By  the  brave  hero  I  am  fear'd  ; 

By  mc  coinpeird,  truth  breaks  her 
word. 

Scom'd  by  the  meek  and  humble  mind. 
Yet  often  by  the  vain  possessed; 

Heard  by  the  deaf,  seen  by  the  blind; 
I  give'the  troubl'd  conscience  rest. 


Than  wisdom's  sacred  self  I'm  wiser, 
And  yet  by  every  blockhead  known: 

I'm  freely  given  by  the  miser. 
Kept  by  the  prodigal  alone. 

As  vice  dcform'd,  as  virtue  fair, 

The  courtier's  loss,  the  patriot's  gain. 

The  poet's  wealth,  the  coxcomb's  care. 
Fools  read  and  take  we  for  your  pains. 


CHARADE,  2. 
My  first  ever  pleases  the  juvenile  mind. 
My  second  is  useful  to  most  of  mankind; 
In  every  city,  my  whole  doth  Shound, 
And  my  first  in  my  second,  ^ith  ease 
may  be  found. 

REBUS,  4. 
First,  take  a  fourth  of  the  heail, 
A  word  synonymous  with  dread, 
A  letter — you  have  then  display 'd, 
A  market  town,  renown'd  fcr  trade. 


Mr.  Editor. 
The  other  day,  Mr.  Snip,  a  noigh^ 
hour  of  mine^  came  in  a  hurry  with  ai» 
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old  cai-pet  under  his  arm,  measuring  20 
feet  by  10,  which  from  its  appearance 
uiight  have  been  thrown  aside  in  the 
reign  of  AV'iUiam  and  Mary.  He  had 
received  it,  he  tokl  me.  from  one  of  that 
-species  of  animals  called  ^lisers,  with 
orders  to  ht  it  to  a  pew  in  the  chapel, 
measuring  15  feet  by  13  feet  4 inches;  it 
was  only  to  be  cut  into  two  pieces,  as  the 
old  gei'itlemen  observed,  in  order  to  save 
time  and  thread.  If  the  tailor  refuses 
the  job,  he  may  lose  a  customer — if  he 
ventures  to  cut  it,  he  may  spoil  the  car- 
])et,  ajid  have  it  to  pay  for  ;  if  there- 
fore any  of  your  mathematical  correspon- 
dents would  assist  him,  they  would  not 
©nly  perform  an  act  of  charity  to  the 
tailor,  but  much  oblige, 

Sir,  yours, 

B  

Loiv  Xt'wto)i,Jan.6th,  1820. 


ANSWERS 

TO  THE  QUESTIONS,  ETC.  IN  OUR  LAST. 
TO   CONUNDRUM,  1. 

If  e'er  a  LancUord  should  presume. 
To  turn  mc  out  of  any  room. 


I'd  hold  the  numbers  up  and  tell, 
Sir  Boniface  to  try  to  spell, 
The  letters,  C,  1,  V,  I,  L, 

T.  H.  GREGG. 


TO   THE  SA^IE. 

The  best  way  to  shun  any  treatment 

that's  evil. 
Is  always  to  strive  to  be  courteous  and 

CIVIL. 

E.  G.  JUN. 

Kirkhy  Lonsdale. 


TO  REBUS,  2. 

O!  hannless  tenant  of  the  flood, 
I  do  not  wish  to  spill  thy  blood. 

For  nature  unto  thee 
Perchance  has  given  a  tender  wife, 
And  children  dear  to  charm  thy  life— 

As  she  hath  done  to  me. 
Enjoy  thy  stream,  O!  harmless  fish. 
And  when  an  angler,  for  his  dish. 

Thro'  gluttony's  vile  sin. 
Attempts — a  wretch! — to  pull  thee  out, 
GcKlgive  thee  strength,  O!  gentle  trout^,. 

To  pull  the  rascal  in! 

Peter  Pindar. 


SIGN  PAINTING. 

The  age  had  not  yet  adopted  amongst 
other  unworthy  retrenchments,  that  il- 
liberal measure  of  economy,  which,  sup- 
])lying  by  written  characters  the  lack  of 
symbohcal  representation,  closes  one  open 
and  easily  accessible  avenue  to  instruc- 
tion and  emolument  against  the  students 
of  the  fine  arts.  It  was  not  yet  permitted 
to  write  upon  the  plaistercd  door-way  of 
an  alehov.se,  or  the  suspended  sign  of  an 
inn,  "The  Old  jNIagpie,"  or  "The  Sa- 
racen's Head,"  substituting  that  cold 
description  for  the  lively  effigies  of  the 
plumed  chatterer,  or  the  turbaned  frown 
of  the  terrific  soldan.  That  early  and 
more  simple  age  considered  alike  the  ne- 
cessities of  all  ranks,  and  depicted  the 
symbols  of  good  cheer  ao  as  to  be  obwlous 
to  aU  capacities ;  v/ell  judging,  that  a 
man,  Avho  could  not  read  a  syllable, 
might  ncvertiicless  love  a  pot  of  good 


ale  as  well  as  his  better  etlucated  neigh- 
bours, or  even  as  the  parson  liimself. 
Acting  upon  this  hberal  principle,  pub- 
licans as  yet  hung  forth  the  painted  em- 
blems of  their  calling,  and  sign-painters, 
if  they  seldom  feasted,  did  not  at  least 
absolutely  starve. 

Tales  of  mij  Landlord. 

ROMANS. 

One  mile  more,  brought  us  to  tlie 
great  Roman  Road,  Wattling  street; 
where  (natm-ally  alive  only  to  the  im- 
pressions connected  with  antiquity)  we 
eagerly  enquired  of  a  decent  looking 
man  who  stood  at  the  inn  door,  whether 
there  were  any  traces  of  the  i?o/,7a;?5  in 
the  neighbourhood }  "  I  never  heard 
of  the  fu mill/,"  replied  he,  "though  this 
place  has  been  my  residence  these  six- 
ty years."  But  a  better  informed  gen- 
tleman, in  a  smock  frock,  who  stood  hy_. 
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voluntarily  taking  a  part  in  the  conver- 
sation, told  us,  that  "  about  six  miles 
off,  there  was  a  great  many  of  thosen 
sort  .of  volks;  that  they  had  a  large 
cliapel,  and  a  parcel  of  priests;  and  if 
we  did  not  mind,  all  the  kingdom  would 
iji  time  become  Roman  Catholics." 

Warners  Tour. 


SLEEPING  THREE  IN  A  BED. 

i\Ir.  George  Sykes,  (a  respectable 
Itinerant  Preacher  in  the  Methodist 
Connection,)  is  a  man  as  remarkable 
for  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  eccentric 
wit  and  humour  as  he  is  for  persuasive 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  and  an  exem- 
plary conduct  in  private  life.  Being 
once  on  a  journey,  and  night  coming  on 
before  he  could  possibly  reach  the  resi- 
dence of  any  of  his  friends,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  tarrying  all  night 
at  a  village  Alehouse.  Happening  to  be 
the  Fairday  there,  the  Landlady  inform- 
ed him  that  he  was  Avelcome  to  stay  if 
he  could  accommodate  himself  to  sleep 
with  other  two  gentlemen,  as  they  had 
hut  one  spare  bed,  and  even  that  was 
already  engaged  to  carry  double.  He 
told  her  that  he  preferred  a  bed  tven  on 
those  conditions  to  none.  However  a- 
hout  bedtime,  he  contrived  to  be  the 
first  to  retire  to  rest.  After  having  se- 
(  ured  the  door  with  all  possible  pre- 
caution, he  fell  asleep — from  which  he 
was  quickly  roused  by  the  chamber  maid. 
^'AVlio's  there.?"  enquired  our  traveller. 
— ''The  two  gentlemen  want  to  go  to 
lied,"  rephed  the  girl. — "I  think  the 
bed  is  full  enough  already,"  said  he. — 
"Well,  who  is  there.?" — "Here  is  George 
Sykes,"  calmly  replied  the  man  of  God, 
"a  Methodist  preacher,  and  myself." 
The  maid  was  satisfied,  and  Mr.  Sykes 
slept  comfortably  till  morning. 

Original. 

DRYDEN. 

Dryden,  in  his  play  of  the  "Conquest 
of  Granada,"  makes  Almanzor  say  to 
Boabdelin,  King  of  Granada; — 

"  Obe^'vkas  sovereign  by  lliy  bUi)jc'ct  be; 

Bat  know,  that  /alone  ain  king  of  me  " 

This  expression  incurred  the  censure  of 
of  the  critics,  which  the  irritability  of 
Dryden's  temper  could  not  easily  bear, 
and  it  was  w'ell  retorted  upon  him  by 
Colonel  Heylyn,  the    ne})hew  of  Dr. 


Heylyn,  the  Cosmpgrapher.  Not  long 
after  the  pubHcation  of  his  Book,  the 
Doctor  had  the  little  misfortune  to  lose 
his  way  upon  a  large  common,  which 
created  an  innocent  laugh  (  among  hi& 
friends)  against  him  as  a  ininute  Geo- 
grapher. Mr.  Dryden  falhng  into  tlie 
Colonel's  company  at  a  coffee  hou  ,e, 
rallied  him  upon  the  circumstance, 
which  had  happened  to  his  Uncle,  asked 
him  where  it  was  that  he  lost  himself? 
Sir,  said  the  colonel  (who  did  not  rchsh 
the  question  from  such  a  cynick,)  I  can- 
not answer  you  exactly; — but  I  recol- 
lect that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  king- 
dom of  "me."  Mr.  Dryden  took  his 
hat  and  walked  off. 

Pegge's  Anecdotes. 


KING  WILLIAM. 

'When  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  lancT- 
ing  at  Portsmouth,  he  began  to  ha- 
rangue the  populace, i'and  said,  "We  are 
come  for  your  good,  for  all  your  goods." 

Spence. 

SWIFT. 

"  I  will  send  you  my  bill  of  fare," 

said  Lord  B  when  trying  to  persuade 

Dean  Swift  to  dine  with  him;  "send  me 
your  bill  of  company,"  said  Swift. 

Spence. 

ANECDOTE. 

A  landlady  was  one  day  presented  with 
a  Catalogue  of  Books,  by  a  traveller  in 
the  employment  of  Nuttall,  Fisher,  and 
Dixon,  Booksellers,  Liverpool;  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  the  same  person 
called  again  for  the  Catalogue,  and  ask- 
ed her,  if  she  had  looked  it  over,  and 
whether  there  were  any  books  she  would 
like?  The  good  woman,  it  appeared  be- 
ing intent  upon  other  matters,  did  not 
exactly  understand  what  he  said;  and 
answered  him  thus,  "  What  soa?'t  o'  cat- 
tle  hev  ije,  for  we  cant  dn  iri  any  soart  o 
cattle  here^  I'pon  which  the  Bookseller 
repeated  his  story  with  a  little  more  em- 
pliasis,  when  she,  understanding  him, 
immediately  sxclaimed,  O  yes,  I  iindcj-- 
stand  tjc  naiv,  there  is  a  Cat'log  here,  hut 
I  thoiit  ye'd  been  some  Swine  Driver. 
The  Bookseller,  we  understand,  not  re- 
lishing the  title,  never  troubled  her  witlji. 
his  Catalogues  afterwards. 

Originah 


TIDE  TABLE.  '2.^ 

The  tides  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the  preceding  t^t^,  under 
I  the  influence  of  powerful  winds ;  if  a  strong  wind  blow  u  ith  the  tide,  th^re  wll 
be  a  hiuher  tide^  earlier  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  cd^t^^ry, 
the  wind  blow  against  the  tide,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  water,  -aftd 
earlier  crossing. 


i 

HIGH  WATER. 

Time  of  begin- 

DAYS. 

Liverpool, 
Lytham, 
Glasson,  Peel; 
W^hitehaven. 

Lancaster,  j 
Ulverston, 
Grange, 
Ravenglass. 

ning  to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
Ulverston 
sands. 

Height 
of 
the 
tides. 

lit  dm. 

morn. 

even,  j 

morn. 

even. 

Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday ... 

1 

2 
3 

H.  M. 

0  0 

0  24 
0  57 

H.  M. 

0  10 

0  40 

1  10 

H.    M.  j 

0  10  1 

0  40 

1  12 

H.  M. 

0  25  1 

0  55  { 

1  26 

H.  M. 

4  30 

4  47 

5  20 

H.  M. 

4  40 

4  55 

5  30 

F.  I. 

17  0 
17  1 
17  0 

^ 

1  22 

1  36 

1  38 

1  52 

5  40 

5  55 

16  S 

Sunday  ... 

6 

1  51 

2  7| 

2  6 

2  21 

6  8 

6  23  ' 

15  8 

Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday ... 

6 
7 
8 
9 

2  25 

3  0 

3  49 

4  58 

2  41  I 

3  23  1 

4  20 

5  45 

3  40 

3  18 

4  7 

5  15 

2  58 

3  37 

4  38 
6  1 

6  31- 

7  16 
7  53 
9  5 

6  58 

7  37  i 

8  29  i 

9  57 

14  7 
13  0 
12  0 
11  0 

Friday  

Saturday  ... 

10 
11 

6  36 
8  0 

7  23 

8  40  1 

6  52 
8  17 

7  40 

8  57 

10  43 

11  31 

11  20 
0  8 

11  2 

12  4 

?vJonday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
A\'ednesday 
Thursday  .. 

Saturday  ... 

12 
13 
11 
lo 
16 
17 
18 

9  20 

10  12 

11  0 
n  40 

0  0 

0  38 

1  19 

9  48 

10  36 

11  20 
0  0 
0  18 

0  57 

1  37 

9  36 

10  SO 

11  IS 
11  J7 

0  18 

0  54 

1  35 

10  5 

10  53  J 

11  37 
0  17 

0  35 

1  14 
1  54 

1  0 

1  55 

2  44 

3  29 

4  16 

4  50 

5  30 

1  26 

2  27 

3  13 

3  52 

4  36 

5  10 
5  50 

14  4 
17  0 
19  1 
21  0 
21  10 
21  0 
19  3 

Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  . . 

Saturday  ... 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 

2  0 

2  40 

3  30 

4  27 

5  55 

7  33 

8  47 

2  21 

3  5 
3  56 

5  3 

6  40 

8  12 

9  12 

2  18 

2  57 

3  46 

4  43 

6  13 

7  50 
9  3 

2  38 

3  22 

4  13 

5  21 

6  57 

8  29 

9  29 

6  16 
j   6  54 

7  42 

8  40 

!  10  10 

I  11  48 
0  23 

6  36 

7  24 

8  0 

9  10 
10  57 

0  0 

1  0 

17  8 
15  3 
12  9 
10  10 
9  10 

111  0 

1 12  8 

SiTndiiv 

Liin-ici  y  ... 

Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
"Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  . . . 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
1 

9  36 
|lO  13 
1  10  47 
i  11  15 
11  46 
0  0 
0  28 

9  56 

10  32 

11  0 
11  30 

0  0 
0  12 
0  41 

9  52 

10  31 

11  2 
11  32 

0  0 
0  17 
0  44 

10  14 
.10  50 

11  18 
11  47 

0  17 
0  30 
0  58 

1  21 

2  9 

2  43 

3  15 
1   3  46 

4  15 
1   5  40 

1  50 

2  24 

3  0 

3  30 

4  0 
4  16 
4  25 

14  3 

15  6 

16  7 

17  2 
17  7 
17  7 

1  17  1 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
"Wednesday 

2 
3 
4 
6 

0  58 

1  31 

2  6 
2  47 

1  13 

1  47 

2  27 

3  10 

1  16 

1  48 

2  12 

3  4 

1  30 

2  3 

2  44 

3  28 

5  12 

5  42 

6  16 

7  0 

5  20 
t3  0 

6  42 

7  28 

!l7  0 
j  16  0 
14  9 
|l3  0 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

CONSPIRACY  TO  ASSASSINATE  HIS  MAJESTY'S  MINISTERS. 

We  have  the  painful  task  of  announcing  the  detection  of  a  Conspiracy,  more  diabolical 
in  its  purpose  than  any  which  has  ever  disgraced  the  history  of  our  native  country  . — On  the 
^3d  Feb.  his  Majesty^s  Ministers  held  a  Cabinet  Dinner  at  the  Earl  of  Ilarrowby's.  And 
the  Conspirators,  with  the  notorious  Thistlewood  at  their  head,  were  to  assemble  before  the 
house.  Thistlewood  was  to  gain  admission  under  the  pretence  of  carrying  a  letter  to  Lord 
Castlereagh.  When  the  door  was  open,  the  rest  were  to  rush  in,  during  the  confusion  oc- 
casioned by  the  explosion  of  hand  granades  thrown  purposely  into  the  rooms »  and  butcher 

the  defenceless  Ministers  before  they  could  escape  Information  of  this  came  to  the. 

ears  of  Mr.  Birnie,  afeic  hours  before  this  hellish  scheme  was  to  have  been  carried  into  ex- 
ecution— warrants  zcere  imynediately  issued — the  Police  Officers  hastened  to  the  spot  where 
the  Conspirators  icere  assembled,  ( which  was  a  loft  over  an  old  stable, Jand,  before  the  Con- 
.<tpirators  xvere  aware,  broke  open  the  door.  In  a  moment  all  icas  darkness  and  confusion. 
The  villians  icere  all  armed,  and  Thistlewood  plunged  a  sxvord  through  the  heart  of  one  of  ] 
the  officers,  ivho  expired  immediately.  At  this  instant  the  Coldstream  Guards  arrived. 
Many  of  them  were  wounded;  but  they  succeeded  in  securing  nine  out  of  the  tioeuty- 
Jive  of  the  desperadoes.     Thistlewood  escaped,  but  has  since  been  apprehended. 

This  horrid  disclosure  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  leading  Radicals,  will,  tee  trust,  sheio 
their  mistaken  followers  what  they  have  to  expect     We  firmly  believe,  that  thousands  who 
have  enrolled  themselves  among  the  Radical  corps,  ivill  now  see  that  a  second  edition  of  . 
French  horrors  is  all  that  is  aimed  at  by  their  leaders  ;  and  will  in  consequence  abandon 
so  detestable  an  association. 

Miss  LiCKBARRon's  "Reply  to  ihe  Spirit  of  the  Rock,"  has  come  to  hand,  and 
sliall,  if  possible,  appear  in  ovr  next. 

We  return  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Grocott,  and  assure  him  that  the  offering  of  his 
Muse  will  be  received  with  grateful  satisfaction. 

We  Seg  leave  to  assiu^e  our  Friend,  from  Lancaster,  that  the  slight  on  the  Musey 
which  greives  hi/n  so  much  in  the  last  number,  will  he  offered  as  seldom  as  the  iirgency 
of  pressing  matter  will  permit. 

''Lines  on  the  death  of  his  late  Majestij,"  from  our  Correspondent  at  Hawes,  have 
been  received;  and  ive  hope  to  find  room  for  them,  next  month. 

We  are  obliged  to  onr  Friend  at  Kendal,  for  the  very  flattering  compliments 
which  he  pays  to  our  Magazine,  but  we  hope  that  he  will  excuse  onr  not  inserting 
his  communication.  It  is  our  fixed  determination  to  j^ender  onr  work  subservient  to 
■no  ptarty.  We  have  received  the  most  distingvished  countenance  from  some  of  the 
leading  characters  of  all  parties,  and  we  feel  gixiteful  in  return;  and  we  trust  that 
none  of  onr  friends  leonld  wish  iis  to  pursue  a  jxith  so  foreign  to  our  dispositions,  or 
sacrafce  the  futu?^e  prosperitif  of  our  Maga::inc,  by  phinging  into  a  strain  of  Local 
Politics,  so  inconsistent  ivith  a  work  which  aims  at  no  higher  honour  than  that  of 
jrroving  a  pleasing  literary  miscellany. 

N'.  1).  In  our  next  we  shall  continue  our  account  of  LANCASTER.  We  shall  likC" 
wise  present  our  readers  ivith  a  memoir  of  our  late  venerable  SOVEREIGN ;  and  a 
.short  sketch  of  the  Duke  de  Berri.  The  next  number  7viU  likewise  contain  a  beauti- 
fvlly  coloured  engraving  of  the  Tea  .Plant,  etc.  etc.  etc. 
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LANCASTER. 

A  historical  and  descripfice  account  of 
the  ToJVN  OF  Lancaster.  Contin- 
ued from  page  100. 

CIIARTEBS. 

So  early  as  1267,  King  John  granted 
a  charter  to  Lancaster,  by  which  this 
town  was  entitled  to  privileges  equal  to 
those  which  had  been  previously  grant- 
ed to  Bristol,  Northampton,  etc.  This 
Charter  was  farther  extended  by  King 
Edward  III.  who  granted  to  the  Cor- 
poration the  power  of  holding  Pleas  and 
Sessions  in  Lancaster,  restricting  that  pri- 
vilege to  Lancaster  alone.  Charles  II.  in 
ICO 4  confirmed  and  enlarged  the  above 
mentioned  privileges,  by  granting  a  new 
Charter;  which  he  renewed  in  16S5,  con- 
firming all  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
town.  ^ 

This  is  the  Charter  which  continued 
in  force  till  1819,  and  is  nowdenoinina- 
ed  the  Old  Charter.  By  this  Charter 
all  the  former  privileges  of  the  Town 
were  secured  to  it;  as  Avill  appear  from 
the  following  extracts: 

"That  the  said  town  of  Lancaster  be 
and  remain  for  ever  hereafter  a  free  bo- 
rough or  free  to^vn  of  itself;  and  that  the 
Burgesses  and  Inhabitants  of  the  town 
aforesaid,  forever,?hereafter,  be  and  shall 
be  in  all  future  times  one  body  corporate 
and  politic,  in  deed,  fact,  and  name,  by  one 
certain  and  undoubted  name  of  Incor- 
poration, to  wit,  by  the  name  of  Mayor, 
JjailifFs,  and  Commonalty  of  the  town  of 
Lancaster  in  the  County  of  Lancaster." 

''We  also  wall  have  granted  and  by 
these  presents  for  ourselves, our  heirs,  and 
successors  do  grant  the  said  Mavor,  Bai- 
April,  1820 — iVx>.  IF.  Vol.  I. 


HfFs  and  Commonalty  of  the  town  afore- 
said, that  they  and  their  successors  for 
ever  hereafter  have  and  may  have  with- 
in the  said  tovm,  for  the  wholesome  rule 
and  good  government  of  the  same  toA\Ti, 
Officers,  Members,  and  Ministers,  follow- 
ing, in  form  hereafter  in  these  presents 
mentioned  to  be  nominated  and  chosen; 
that  is  to  say,  one  honest  and  discreet 
man  who  shall  be  and  shall  be  called 
Mayor  of  the  Town  aforesaid;  one  other 
honest  and  discreet  man,  learned  in  the 
laws  of  England,  who  shall  be  and  shall 
be  called  Recorder  of  the  said  town;  seven 
honest  and  discreet  men  who  shall  be 
and  shall  be  called  Aldermen  of  the  said 
town  ;  twenty-four  honest  and  discreet 
men  who  shall  be  and  shall  be  called 
Common  Council,  of  which  twenty-four, 
twelve  shall  be  and  shall  be  called  Ca- 
pital Burgesses  of  the  town  aforesaid, 
and  twelve  of  them  shall  be  and  shall 
be  called  Commonalty  of  the  said  town. 
And  also  two  other  honest  men  who 
shall  be  and  shall  be  called  Bailiffs  of 
the  said  town.  And  one  honest  man 
who  shall  be  and  shall  be  called  Com- 
mon Clerk.  And  one  honest  man  who 
shall  be  and  shall  be  called  the  Mace- 
bearer;  and  two  honest  men  who  shall  be 
and  shall  be  called  Serjeants  at  Mace." 

The  power  of  the  above  mentioned 
Corporation  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing short  extracts : 

'•'That  they  or  any  of  them  shall  not 
be  put  in  Assizes  or  Juries  or  in  Pa- 
nels to  make  Juries,  out  of  the  Hberties 
suburbs  and  precincts  of  our  said  town 
of  Lancaster.  And  that  the  said  Mayor, 
BaiUffs,  and  Commonalty  for  ever  have 
a.  common  seal  for  the  causes  and  busi« 
hess  of  them  and  their  successors. 
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"That  the  Mayor  of  the  said  town  for 
the  time  being,  for  ever  hereafter  be  and 
shall  be  coroner  of  us.  our  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors, within  the  said  town,  suburbs, 
liberties,  and  precincts  of  the  said  town." 

'''That  thoy  and  their  successors  for 
ever  hereafter  have,  keep,  and  possess 
all  Coalmines  in  and  upon  the  Com- 
mons and  pasture  of  Quarniore  and  else- 
•where." 

"That  the  Mayor  of  the  said  town 
for  the  time  being,  for  ever  hereafter  be 
and  shall  be  Justice  of  the  peace  of  us, 
our  heirs,  and  sucessors,  in  and  llirough- 
out  the  whole  County  of  Lancaster." 

"That  they  and  their  Successors  for 
ever  hereafter  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  one 
fair  fv^r  the  buying  and  selling,"  etc. 

"  That  all  pleas  and  sessions  of  what- 
soever Justices  in  our  County  palatine 
of  Lancaster  assigned,  and  County  Court 
aforesaid,  shall  be  kept  for  ever  in  the 
said  Town  of  Lancaster  as  in  our  capi- 
tal town  of  the  said  County,  and  not  else- 
where in  the  same  County." 

As  a  new  Charter  has  been  obtained, 
by  which  the  Corporation  is  em.powered 
to  enact  bye  laws ;  and  as  probably 
many  ot'the  ancient  Constitutions  of  the 
Town  will  now  bo  rescinded;  it  may 
not  b j  unamusiiig  to  observe  hereafter 
what  the  regulations  of  our  forefathers 
were.  We  have  therefore  selected  a 
few  of  thas;^  constitutions,  some  of 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  restored. 

The  Constitutions,  from  which  we 
have  taken  the  following  extracts,  v/cre 
drawn  up  at  a  general  Council,  held  at 
the  Town  Hall,  in  1707. 

"That  no  Artificer,  unless  he  be  free 
of  the  said  Borough  or  admitted  to  be 
Stallenger  thereof,  shall  use  any  Art 
Mystery,  or  Occupation  within  the  same 
Borough,  nor  shal]  any  Foreigner  at  any 
time  directly  or  indirectly  open  his  Shop 
or  set  up  his  Trade  within  the  said  Bo- 
rough or  the  Liberties  thereof,  till  he 
hath  compounded  with  the  Mayor  and 
Bailiffs  thereof  for  his  Freedom  or  Stal- 
lenge,  on  pain  to  forfeit  to  the  Chamber- 
lains of  the  said  Borough  then  being,  for 
the  use  of  the  Mayor,  Ijailiffs,  and  Com- 
monalty thereof,  the  Sum  of  five  shil- 
lings for  every  Day  that  he  shall  use 
such  Art, Mystery,  or  Occupation  or  open 
his  Shop  or  set  up  any  Trade  within  the 
said  Borough,  before  such  composition 
or  agreement  be  made." 

"That  the  Mayor  of  the  said  Borough 
for  the  time  being  (who  is  always  Clerk 


of  the  Market)  may  take  the  BaililFs  of 
the  said  Borough  to  his  Assistance,  and 
shall  once  in  every  Month  at  the  least 
essay  the  AVeight  of  Bread  and  Butter 
brought  to  ISIarket,"  etc. 

"That  no  other  Attornies  than  such 
as  the  ]Mayor,  etc.  approve  of  and  admit, 
etc.  shall  be  allowed  to  practise  as  an 
Attorney  for  any  Suit,  or  in  the  Courts 
of  the  said  Borough,"  etc. 

"That  all  Persons  shall  be  exempt 
and  free  from  Arrests  under  any  civil 
process  issuing  out  of  the  Courts  of  the 
said  Borough  during  the  time  of  the  two 
Assizes,  and  also  during  the  time  of  all 
public  Fairs,"  etc. 

"That  no  Butcher  or  other  Person 
shall  expose  to  sale  within  the  said  Bo- 
rough any  unwholesome  Flesh,  or  Flesh 
in  respect  of  its  poverty  unmarketable, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  thereof,"  etc. 

"That  any  Person  who  shall  eaves- 
drop the  House  of  any  one  inhabiting 
this  Borough,  do  for  every  such  Offence 
forfeit  the  Sum  of  Is.  8d.  to  the  Mayor, 
Bailiffs,  and  Commonalty  thereof." 

"'i'hat  any  Innholder,  Alehouse  keep- 
er, or  other  liouseholder  wathin  this  Bo- 
rough, who  shall  sufTcr  Apprentices  or 
other  Youth  to  be  and  continue  tippling 
or  gaming  within  his  or  her  house,  do  for- 
feit the  Sum  of  10s.  to  the  C^hamberlains 
of  the  said  Borough,  for  the  Use  of 
the  Mayor,  Baihffs,  and  Commonalty 
thereof." 

"That  no  Person  shall  within  this 
Boroiigh,  keep  any  lewd  or  disorderly 
House;  and  if  any  Woman  shall  be  con- 
victed of  being  a  Common  Whore,  she 
shall  thereupon  be  carted  and  whipped 
through  the  Town  and  expulsed  from 
the  same." 

"That  no  Person  shall  keep  any  fierce 
or  other  unlawful  Dog  within  the  said 
Borough,"  etc. 

"That  no  Person  presume  to  put  any 
distempered  Horse,  Mare,  or  Gelding 
infectious  to  others  into  any  Common 
Pasture,"  etc. 

"That  no  Person  shall  wash  any 
Cloths  or  other  unclean  Things  in  the 
AVells  or  Fountain  head  called  the 
Stonewell,"  etc. 

"That  the  Swineherd  shall  every 
Morning  give  notice  with  his  Horn  for 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Borough  to 
turn  out  their  Hogs,  in  order  to  be 
drove  to  the  Common.  And  if  any  one 
shall  after  such  notice  given  neglect  to 
turn  out  his  or  her  Hog  or  Hogs  so  as 
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they  may  be  drove  to  the  Common,  and 
shall  after  turn  the  same  into  the  Streets 
of  the  said  liorough,  he  or  she  shall  for 
every  such  Offence,  forfeit  the  Sum  of 
2d.  to  the  Swineherd  of  the  said  Town 
for  the  time  being." 

In  the  year  1810,  Ilis  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent,  v/as  pleased,  in 
the  name  and  on  the  belialf  of  his  Ma- 
jesty King  George  the  'I'liird,  to  grant 
a  Nkw  Ciiarteh  to  the  Town  of  Lan- 
caster; restoring  and  confirming  ^d}  tLe 
former  rights  and  privileges;  and  in 
some  measure  extending  them.  Tiie 
following  extracts  from  the  New  Char- 
ter, contain  some  of  the  former  rights 
of  the  town  and  all  the  additional  pri- 
vileges. 

"And  we  will,  etc.  that  the  Mayor,  Al- 
dermen, Bailiffs,  Capital  Burgesses,  and 
Common  Councilmen  of  the  said  Town 
for  the  time  being,  shall  be  the  said  Se- 
lect Body  of  the  said  Mayor,  Bailiffs,  and 
Commonalty  of  the  said  Town ;  and  that 
the  said  Select  Body  shall  have  power, 
liberty,  and  authority  to  make  Bye 
Laws  for  the  Order,  Bule,  Regulation, 
end  good  Government  as  well  of  touch- 
ing and  concerning  the  said  Town,  as  of 
touching  and  concerning  their  own  body, 
and  of  touching  and  concerning  the  said 
Mayor,  Bailiffs,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
^aidTown;  and  also  of  touching  and  con- 
cerning the  Honors,  Manors,  Messuages, 
Lands,Tenements,Hereditaments,Fairs, 
Markets,  Tolls,  Duties,  Rents,  Fisheries, 
Revenues  and  other  Property,  as  well 
real  as  personal,  of  the  said  Mayor,  Bai- 
liffs, andCommonalty;  and  all  other  mat- 
ters and  things  relating  to  the  said  May- 
or^ Bailiffs,  and  Commonalty  :  provided 
that  such  Bye  Laws  or  any  of  them  be 
not  contrary  or  repugnant  to  any  of 
the  Laws  of  our  Realm,  and  be  submit- 
ted to  and  approved  by  our  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  etc.  And  Ave  will,  etc.  that 
in  order  to  hold  a  good,  valid,  and  bind- 
ing Council  or  Assembly  of  the  IMem- 
bers  of  the  said  Select  Body  of  the  said 
vlayor.  Bailiffs,  and  Commonalty  for  the 
t'.me  being,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
any  Bye  Laws,  Orders,  etc.  and  good 
Government  as  well  of  the  said  Town 
2.?,  of  touching  and  concerning  their  own 
Body,  etc.  and  also  of  touching  and  con- 
cerning the  Honors,  Manors,  etc.  or  any 
other  matter  or  thing  relating  to  the  said 
Mayor,  Bailiffs,  etc.  the  Mayor,  etc. 
-ihall  from  time  to  time,  etc.  issue  his 
precept  in  writing  to  the  Serjeants  at 


Mace  of  the  said  Town,  requiring  them 
or  one  of  them  to  summon  every  mem- 
ber of  the  said  Select  Body  to  meet  him 
at  such  time  and  place  within  the  said 
Town  as  shall  be  named  in  such  pre- 
cept. 

"And  we  wdll,  etc.  that  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  that  both  or  cither  of  the  Bai- 
liffs of  the  said  Town  should  be  present 
or  vote  at  such  Council  or  Assembly  of 
the  Momlers  of  the  said  Select  Body, 
;  but  that  the  Mayc  ^-  or  Deputy  Ma)  or 
I  for  (lie  time  hoi.  f .  thu  Aldcini-  n,  C"api- 
'  tal  Bnrp  '^scs,  and  C.anmcn  Couiicil- 
j  men,  bei..g  ?  nnmoncd  as  last  aforesaid, 
I  or  -he  m-ijor  part  of  them,  may  n^ake 
good,  valid,  and  binding  Bye  Laws  and 
Orders  of  Council  and  other  general  Or- 
ders of  the  Select  Body  of  them  the  said 
Mayor,  liailiffs,  and  Commonalty,  as 
well  for  the  Order,  Rule,  Regulation, 
etc.  of  the  said  Town,"  etc. 

"And  also  we  will  and  do  by  these  pre- 
sents for  ourself,  our  heirs,  and  succes- 
sors, grant  and  confirm  to  the  Mayor, 
Baihffs,  and  Commonalty  of  our  said 
Town  of  Lancaster  and  their  successors, 
that  they  and  their  successors  may  and 
shall  (as  from  time  immemorial  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  do)  have,  hold,  and 
keep  Two  Markets,  that  is  to  say,  one 
on  every  Saturday  and  one  on  every  Wed' 
nesdaym.  each  week;  and  also  the  Three 
SEVERAL  Fairs  hereinafter  mentioned, 
that  is  to  say,o7ie'of  such  Fairs  tobeon  the 
first  Day  of  May,  another  of  such  Fairs 
on  the  fifth  Day  of  July  and  the  other  of 
such  Fairs  on  tHe  tenth  Daij  of  October 
yearly  and  every  year,  for  the  buying  and 
selling  of  Horses  and  all  manner  of  Cat- 
tle, etc.  each  of  which  Fairs  shall  and 
may  continue  three  whole  Days  succes- 
siA^ly,  unless  any  of  the  said  days  shall 
happen  to  be  Sunday,  and  then  upon  the 
day  or  days  next  following;  together  with 
a  Court  of  Pie  Powder,  etc.  and  that 
the  said  several  Fairs  and  Markets  re- 
spectively shall  be  held  and  kept  in  such 
respective  Places  within  the  said  Town 
as  the  Mayor  for  the  time  being  shall 
direct  or  appoint.  Provided  always  that 
when  any  place  or  places  hath  or  have 
been  appointed  by  any  Mayor  of  the  said 
Town  for  the  holding  of  the  said  Fairs 
and  Markets  respectively,  the  said  Fairs 
and  Markets  respectively  shall  be  held 
and  continue  to  be  held  at  the  same  re- 
spective place  or  places  so  appointed  as 
aforesaid,  until  the  same  Mayor  or  some 
other  Mayor  of  thesaid  Town  shallappoint 
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some  other  place  or  places  for  holding 
such  Fairs  or  INIarkets  respectively,"  etc. 

^^And  furthermore  of  our  more  ample 
and  special  favour,  etc.  we  do  etc.  by  these 
presents,  etc.  grant,  restore,  and  confirm 
to  the  said  Mayor,  Bailiffs,  etc.  all  and 
singular  so  many  such  and  the  same 
Manors,  Lands,  Tenements,  Commons, 
Rents,  Fisheries,  Revenues,  Reversions, 
Hereditaments,  Courts,  Customs,  Li- 
berties, Privileges,  Franchises,  Immu- 
nities, Easements,  Exemptions,  Markets, 
Fairs,  Tolls,  Stallage,  Piccage,  Rights 
and  Jurisdictions,  Advantages,  Emolu- 
ments, and  Appurtenances  whatsoever, 
etc.  by  whatsoever  names  of  incorpora- 
tion, or  by  whatsoever  name  of  incor- 
poration, or  by  whatsoever  incorporation, 
or  by  pretext  of  whatsoever  incorpora- 


tion, or  otherwise,  they  have  heretofore 
been  had,  held,  used,  or  enjoyed,  or 
ought  to  have  been  had,  held,  used,  or 
enjoyed,  by  reason  or  pretext  of  any  of 
our  Charters  or  Letters  Patent,  or  of  any 
Charter  or  Letter  Patent  of  any  of  our 
progenitors  or  ancestors,  in  what  man- 
ner soever  heretofore  made,  confirmed, 
or  granted,  or  by  reason  or  pretext  .of 
any  prescription,  usage,  or  custom,  or 
by  whatsoever  other  legal  means,  right, 
or  title,  although  the  same  or  any  of 
them  were  not  used,  or  were  abused 
or  ill  used,  or  were  or  was  discontinued, 
and  although  the  same  or  any  of  them 
is,  are,  were,  or  have  been  forfeited,  or 
is,  are,  were,  or  have  been  destroyed  or 
lost."  etc. 


MAYORS. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  those  Gentlemen  who  have  served  the  office  of  Mayor 
for  the  Corporation  of  Lancaster.  The  dates  refer  to  the  year  in  which  each 
Mayoralty  commenced. 


1416  Richard  de  Elslake 
1504-  Robert  Hirdeman 
1512  Richard  Nelson 

1552  Richard  Gardyner 

1553  Aniliam  Colteman 
1570  Nicholas  Olivers 
1574  John  Hewetson 
1577  James  Brown 
1595  Thos.  South worthe 

1628  Thomas  Covelle 

1629  Galfridus  Ileesham 

1630  George  Toulnson 

1631  Edmund  Covelle 
Richard  Sands 
"\\''illiam  Shaw 
Richard  Sands 
"William  Shaw 
AVilliam  Shaw 

1650  George  Toulnson 
1661  Henry  Porter 

1 663  Thomas  Soothworth 

1664  Thomas  Johnes 

1665  Sir  R.  Bindloss,  bt. 
"William  Parkinson 
Francis  Hunter 
William  West 

1669  Thomas  Soothworth 

1670  ^Vllliam  W^aller 
1G71  John  Greenwood 


1632 
1633 
1638 
1639 
1645 


1666 
1667 
1663 


1672-3 


")  Sir  R.  Bindloss 
J  Wm.  Parkinson 

1673  Edmund  Newton 

1674  Thomas  Corles 

1675  Christopher  Procter 

1676  William  Tonlnson 

1677  Willihni  Waller 


16S8-9 


1678  John  Greenwood 

1679  Francis  Hunter 

1680  Francis  Medcalfe 

1681  Henry  Johnes 

1682  Joshua  Partington 

1683  Randal  Hunter 

1684  John  Hodgson 

1685  Robert  Stirzaker 

1686  John  Foster 
j„g^_g\  Thomas  Sherson 

'     J  John  Greenwood 

}John  Hodgson 
Thomas  Sherson 
16S9  John  Foster 

1690  Thomas  Baynes 

1691  Henry  Johnes 

1692  Joshua  Partington 

1693  John  Hodgson 

1694  "William  Penny 

1695  Thomas  Medcalf 

1696  George  Fox  croft 

1697  Thomas  AValler 

1698  Robert  Parkinson 

1699  Robert  Carter 

1700  Thomas  Sherson 

1701  John  Hodgson 

1702  AVilliam  Penny 

1703  Thomas  Simpson 
ir04  Thomas  Medcalf 

1 705  Thomas  "\raller 

1706  Robert  Parkinson 

1707  Robert  Carter 

1708  Thomas  AFestmore 

1709  Thomas  Sherson 

1710  Thomas  Gardner 

1711  William  Penny 


1712  Richard  Simpson 

1713  John  Bryer 

1714  Thomas  ^Faller 

1715  Robert  Parkinson 

1716  Edmund  Cole 

1717  Robert  Carter 

1718  Thomas  AV'estmorc 

1719  Richard  Simpson 
1820  John  Bryer 

1721  Thomas  W^aller 

1722  t'hris.  Butterfield 

1723  Thomas  Croft 

1724  James  Tomlinson 

1725  Edmund  Cole 

1726  Robert  Winder 

1727  Thomas  A^estmore 

1728  John  Coward 

1 729  Thos.  Postlethwaite 

1730  John  Casson 

1731  Chris.  Butterfield 

1732  James  Smethurst 

1733  James  Tomlinson 

1734  John  Bowes 

1735  William  Bryer 

1736  Edmund  Cole 

1737  Robert  AVlnder 

1 738  Thos.  Postlethwaite 
1  739  Thomas  Smoult 

1710  John  (iunson 

1711  John  Casson 

1742  John  Bowes 

1743  AMUiam  Bryer 
1711.  Robert  Arinder 

1745  Thomas  Gibson 

1746  James  Holmes 
1717  Henry  Bracken 
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1 74-8  James  Rigmaiden 
174-9  ^ files  Ikrber 
17o0  Thos.  Postlethwaite 
17.j1  John  Gunson 
17.32  Joshua  Bryer 
17.53  Gwalter  Borranskill 
17o4.  Robert  ^Vinder 

1755  John  McMillan 

1756  William  Butterfield 

1757  Henry  Bracken 
1  758  Miles  Barber 

1759  Joshua  Bryer 

1760  Robert  Foxcroft 
17(>1  Gwaltei  Borranskill 
1702  Robert  \Vinder 
1763  John  Stout 

1761  Roger  A\'alshman 

1765  Edward  Suart 

1766  James  Hinde 

1767  John  Bowes 

1768  James  Barrow 

1769  Thomas  Hinde 

1770  William  Buttei-field 

1771  Robert  Foxcroft 

1772  John  Stout 


1773  Edward  Suart 
1774.  James  Hinde 

1775  John  Bowes 

1776  Henry  Hargreaves 

1777  James  Barrow 

1778  Thomas  Hinde 

17  79  William  Butterfield 

1780  Robert  Foxcroft 

1781  Edward  Suart 

1782  James  Hinde 

1783  John  Bowes 

1784  Henry  Hargreaves 
17  85  Miles  Mason 

1786  William  Watson 

1787  John  Housman 

1788  Samuel  Simpson 

1789  John  "Watson 

1790  Anthony  Atkinson 

1791  P^dward  Suart 

1792  James  Hinde 

1793  John  Tallon 
1791  Robert  Addison 

1795  Richard  Johnson 

1796  Davis  Campbell 

1797  Thomas  Harris 


1798  James  Moore 

1799  Ric.  Postlethwaite 

1800  Richard  Atkinson 

1801  James  Parkinson 

1802  Thomas  Shepherd 

1803  Robert  Addison 
1804-  Jackson  Mason 

1805  Ric^ard  Johnson 

1806  Thomas  Burrow 

1807  John  Taylor  Wilson 
jgQg)  James  Moore 

j  Thomas  Moore 

1809  Richard  Atkinson 

1810  Thomas  Moore 

1811  John  Baldwin 

1812  Thomas  Giles 

1813  Richard  Johnson 

1814  John  Park 

1815  Thomas  Burrow 

1816  John  Taylor  Wilson 

1817  Samuel  Gregson 

1818  T.Wallin* Salisbury 

1819  John  Bond 


MEMBERS   OF  TARLIAMENT. 

Lancaster  sends  two  members  to  Par- 
liament. This  Borough  contains  about 
two  thousand  freemen.  A  freeman's 
son  or  a  freeman's  apprentice  can  take 
up  liis  freedom  whenever  he  pleases,  on 
paying  £1.  7s.  6d.  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mayor  or  Bailiff.  Great  corruption 
was  formerly  practised  in  making  free- 
men, but  is  now  nearly  aboHshed. 

The  town  of  Lancaster  was  made  a 
borough  in  the  fourth  year  of  Richard 

I.  and  sent  representatives  to  Parha- 
ment  in  the  23d,  26th,  33d,  and  35d  of 
Edward  L  the  3th  and  9th  of  Edward 

II.  and  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  Edward 
in.  it  then  omitted  to  make  any  re- 
turn until  the  reign  of  I']dward  IV. 
when  the  right  was  resumed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Repre- 
5,tnt-i  fives  in  Parliament  for  the  Borough 
of  Lancaster,  from  the  accession  of 
(Jeorge  II.  till  the  accession  of  George 

1727,  22d  August,  Chris.  Tower,  Jun. 

Esq.  and  Sir  Thos.  Lowther,  Bt. 
1?34,  4th  May,  Sir  Thos.  Lowther,  Bt. 

and  Robert  Fenwick,  Esq. 
1741,  11th  May,  Su-  Thos.  Lowther, 

Bt.  and  Robert  Fenwick  Esq. 
1747,  13th  June,    Francis  Reynolds, 

Esq.  and  Edward  Marton,'Esq. 
i754j  May,   Francis   Reynolds,  Esq. 


and  Edward  Marton,  Esq. 
1 758,  22d  December,  George  >Varren, 
Esq. 

1761,  31st  March,  Francis  Reynolds, 
Esq.  and  Sir  G.  Warren,  K.  B. 

1768,  21st  March,  Francis  Reynolds, 
Esq.  and  Sir  G.  W'arren. 

1773,  15th  September,  The  Right  Ho- 
nourable Richard  Cavendish. 

1774,  8th  October,  Sir  G.  Warren,  and 
The  Right  Hon.  R.  Cavendish. 

1780,  11th  September,  ^Vilson  Bradyll, 
and  Abraham  Rawdinson,  Esqrs. 

1784,  26th  April,  Abraham  Rawlinson, 
Esq.  and  Francis  Reynolds,  Esq. 

1786,  31st  March,  Sir  George  ^V^arren, 
Knight. 

1790,  20th  June,  Sir  G.  Warren,  and 

John  Dent,  Esvq. 
1796,  30th  :May,  John  Dent,  Esq.  and 

Richard  Penn,  f^sq. 
1 602,  1 4th  July,  The  Right  Honourable 

Alexander  Marquis  of  Douglas, 

and  John  Dent,  Esq. 

1806,  1st  November,  John  Dent,  Esq. 
and  J.  F.  Cawthorne,  Esq. 

1807,  19th  May,  John  Dent,  Esq.  and 
Peter  Patten,  Esq. 

1812,  7th  October,  J,  F.  Cawthorne, 
Esq.  and  General  Doveton. 

1818,  1st  July,  1818,  General  Doveton, 
and  John  Gladstone,  Esq. 

1820,  10th  March,  J.  F.  Cawthorne, 
Esq.  and  General  Doveton. 
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HIGH  SHERIFFS. 

The  custody  of  the  Shire  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Sheriff  on  the  first  division 
of  England  into  shires.  Anciently  some 
of  the  Shrievalties  were  hereditary,  as 
Westmorland  is  at  this  day.  But  in 
the  28th  Edward  I.  it  was  ordained  that 
the  people  at  large  should  have  the  pow- 
er of  electing  the  sheriff,  leaving  the 
King  his  veto.  These  elections  however 
were  put  an  end  to  by  statute  9th  Ed- 
ward II.  And  since  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VI.  the  Judges,  with  the  other  great 
officers  of  the  Crown,  present  three 
names  to  the  King,  that  he  may  select 
one;  and  by  courtesy  he  commonly  se- 
lects the  first  on  the  list. 

The  first  sheriff  for  Lancashire,  on 
record,  was  one  Godefrid.  We  find  a 
number  of  names  in  the  list  of  High 
Sheriffs,  which  are  now  extinct ;  and 
many  have  served  this  office  in  remote 
times,  who  are  still  found  to  rank  among 

the  Lancashire  Gentlemen.  In  the 

reign  of  Henrji  III.  we  find,  Lancas- 
ter, Butler,  Redmain,  Latham,  Dacres. 

 Edward  I.  Clifton,  Houghton.  

Edward  III.   Radclyffe,  Townley.  

Richard  II.  Harrington,  Stanley,  Stan- 
dish. — Henri)   V.  Bradshaw,  Urswick. 

— Manjy  Tunstall.  FJha.  Hesketh, 

Preston,  Dalton,  Ashton. — -James  I. 
Barton,  No  well,  Fleming,  Moore,  Mor- 

ley.  Charles  I.    Kirkby,  Rawstern, 

Bold,  Hopwood,  Starkie. — Charles  II. 
Rigby,  Leigh,  Johnson. —  William  III. 

Birch,    Duckenfield,     West.  Ann, 

Sandys,  Parker,  Rawson,  Egerton,  Far- 
rington,  Spencer,  etc. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  High 
Sheriffs  for  the  County  of  Lancaster, 
from  the  accession  of  George  I.  till  the 
present  time.  * 

1715  Jonat.  Blackburn,  Orford,  Esq. 

1716  Tho.  Crisp,  Esq. 

1717  Samuel  Crook,  Esq. 

1718  R.  Norris,  Liverpool,  Merchant 

1719  Thos.  Stanley,  CHtheroe,  Esq. 

1720  Rob.  Maudsley,  Maudsley,  Esq. 

1721  Benjamin  Houghton,  Esq. 

1722  Ben.Gregge,  Chamberhall,  Esq. 

1723  P^dw.  Stanley,  Preston,  Bart. 

1724  WiUiam  Tatham,  Overhall,  Esq. 


*  The  narrowness  of  our  limits  will  not  ad- 
mit of  extending  this  list  as  far  as  the  conquesi ; 
hilt  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious,  Mr. 
Clark,  of  Lancaster,  publishes  an  annual  six- 
penny pamphlet,  containing  tlie  whole. 


1725  Miles  Sandys,  Graithwaite,  Esq. 

1 726  Edm.  Hopwood,  Hopwood,  Esq. 

1 727  Dan.  Wilson,  Dalham  Tower,  Esq. 

1728  Joseph  Yates,  Peel,  Esq. 

1729  W.  Greenalgh,  Myerscough,  Esq. 

1730  James  Chetham,  Smedley,  Esq. 

1731  W.  Leigh,  Westhoughton,  Esq. 

1732  John  Parker,  Breightmet,  Esq. 

1733  John  Greaves,  Culcheth,  Esq. 

1734  Wm.  Bushel,  Preston,  Esq. 

1 735  Arthur  Hamilton,  Liverpool,  Esq. 

1736  Harcy  Lever,  Alkrington,  Kt. 

1737  Tho.  Horton,  Chadderton,  Esq. 

1738  Samuel  Chetham,  Castleton,  Esq. 

1739  Sir  Ral.  Asheton,  Middleton,  Bt. 

1740  Roger  Hesketh,  Meals,  Esq. 

1741  R.  Duckenfield,  Manchester,  Esq. 

1742  Rob.  Banks,  Winstanley,  Esq. 

1743  John  Blackburn,  Orford,  Esq. 

1744  Rob.  Radclyffe,  Foxdenton,  Esq. 

1745  Daniel  Wilhs,  Redhall,  Esq. 

1746  WilUam  Shaw,  Esq. 

1747  Samuel  Birch,  Ardwick,  Esq. 

1748  George  Clark,  Hyde,  Esq. 

1749  Iligby  Molincaux,  Preston,  Esq. 

1 750  Charles  Stanley,  Crosshall,  Esq. 

1751  James  Fen  ton,  Lancaster,  Esq. 

1 752  Richard  Townley,  Bolfield,  Esq. 

1753  John  Bradshaw.  Manchester,  Esq. 

1754  Roger  Hesketh,  Rufford,  Esq. 

1755  Tho.  Johnson,  Manchester,  Esq. 

1756  Jas.  Barton,  Penwortham,  Esq. 

1757  Jas.  Bailey,  Withinoiton,  Esq. 

1758  Rob.  Gibson,  Myerscough,  Esc. 

1759  Richd.  Whitehead.  Clighton,  Esq. 

1760  Samuel  Hilton,  Pennin^^ton,  p]sq. 

1761  Sir  Wm.  Farrington,  Shawhall 

1762  Tho.  Bradyll,  Conniside,  Esq.  ' 

1763  Tho.  Blackburn,  Childoc,  Esq. 

1764  Sir  W.  Horton,  Chadderton,  Bt. 

1765  John  Walmsley,  AFigan,  Esq. 

1766  FMw.  Gregge,  Chamberhall,  Esq. 

1767  Alex.  Butler,  Kirkland,  Esq. 

1768  T.  B.  Bailey,  Hopr^,  Esq. 

1769  D.  Rasbottom,  Birch-house,  Esq. 

1770  Nich.  Ashton,  Liverpool,  Esq. 

1771  Ashton  Lever,  Alkrington,  F]sq. 

1772  W^  C.  Shaw,  Preston,  Esq. 

1773  Tho.  Patten,  Warrington,  Esqo 

1774  Geofrey  Hornby,  Preston,  Esq., 

1775  Sir  W.  Horton,  Chatterton 

1776  Law.  Rawstern,  Whitehall,  Esq 

1777  Samuel  Clowes,  Broughton,  ICnq 

1778  Wilson  Braddyll,  Conniside,  Esq 

1779  J.  Clayton,  Littlc-Harv/ood,  Esq. 

1780  John  Atherton,  Esq. 

1781  John  Blackburjie,  Orford,  Ej^q. 

1782  Sir  P'rank  Stanley,  Duxbiry,  B£. 

1783  Jatnes  Whalley,  CJark-hill,  Enq. 
1781  Wm.  Bankes,  \yii>stanlry,  Esg. 
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1785  John  Sparlings  Liveri30ol,  Esq. 

1786  Sir  J.  P.  Mosley,  Ancoats 

1787  Wm.  Baniford,  13amford,  Esq. 

1788  Edw.  Falkner,  Fairfield,  Esq. 

1789  William  Hulton,  Hulton,  Esq. 

1790  Charles  Gibson,  Lancaster,  Esq. 

1791  James  Starkie,  Haywood,  Esq. 

1792  William  Asheton,  Cuerdale,  Esq. 

1793  T.  T.  Parker,  Cucrden,  Esq. 
1791  H.  P.  Houghton,  Walton,  Esq. 
1795  llobn.  Shuttleworth,  Preston,  Esq. 
179G  Rich.  Gwillym,  Bewsey,  Esq. 

1797  P.  F.  Hesketh,  Rossal,  Esq. 

1798  John  Entwistle,  Foxholes,  Esq. 

1799  Joseph  Starkie,  Royston,  Esq. 

1800  James  Ackers.  Manchester,  Esq. 

1801  Sir.  T.  D.  Hesketh,  Rufford 

1802  R.  G.  Hcpwood,  Hopwood,  Esq, 

1803  Is.  Blackburne,  Warrington,  Esq. 


1804  T.  L.  Parker,  Browsholm.e,  Esq. 

1805  Meyrk.  Baiikcs,  Winstanley,  Esq, 
180G  Le Gen. P. Starkie,  nuntroyd,Esq. 
1807  Richard  Leigh,  Shaw-hill,  Esq. 
180S  Thomas  Clayton,  Carr-hall,  Esq. 

1809  Samuel  Clcwes,  Manchester,  Esq. 

1810  William  Hulton,  Hulton,  Esq. 

1811  S.  C.  Hilton,  Moston-hall,  Esq. 

1812  Edward  Greaves,  Culcheth,  P^sq. 

1813  Wm.  Harrington,  Shawhall,  Esq. 

181 4  Law.  Rawstorne,  Penwortham- 

Hall,  Esq. 

1815  Le  Gen.  Starkie,  Huntroyd,  Esq. 

1816  Wm.  Townley,  Townhead,  Esq. 

1817  R.  T.  Parker,  Cuerden,  Esq. 

1818  J.  Feiklen,  ^Vliitton  Hall,  Esq. 
1S19  J.  Wahwslev,  Castlemere,  Esq.. 
1820  R.  Hesketh,'  Rossal  Hall,  Esq. 

E  (^To  be  continued  J 


THE  ANTIQUARY. 
No.  2. 

*'A  pile  stupendous,  once  of  fair  renown, 
Tliis  mould'ring  mass  of  shai)eless  ruin  rose.  ' 

SiK, 

Observing  that  you  have  inserted  a 
communication  in  your  Magazine,  under 
a  new  head,  entitled  the  Antiquary,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  asking,  through  this 
medium.  By  whom  was  Kendal  Castle 
last  inhabited,  and  at  what  time  was  it 
forsaken,  and  left  to  crumble  again  into 
its  original  dust 

T. 

Kendal,  Feb.  ISth,  1820. 


THE  GLEANER. 
No.  1. 

The  Enghsh  language  is  evidently  a 
compound  from  every  language  in  Eu- 
rope. This  has  arisen  from  our  com- 
munication with  so  many  different  na- 
tions; all  of  \vhich  have  left  some  ves- 
tige of  their  correspondence.  But,  though 
it  is  curious  to  trace  the  derivation  of 
tongues  from  their  various  origins,  itisstill 
more  so  to  remark  the  numerous  frag- 
ments of  other  languages  which  are 
scattered  among  these  northern  districts. 
Specimens  of  these  we  shall  collect,  and 


present  to  the  public  as  frequently  as 
possible. 

Through  all  this  part  of  the  country, 
the  word  /at  is  used  for  lath :  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  provincial  word  lat,  is 
immediately  derived  from  the  French 
latte,  as  they  agree  both  in  signification 
and  pronunciation. 

The  French  words  onrJet,  a  hem,  and 
oii.rkr,  to  hem,  are  in  common  use  in 
Cumberland,  and  the  northern  part  of 
AT^estmorland ;  U3ed  in  the  same  sense, 
and  pronounced  the  same  way,  viz.  oor- 

The  French  word  outrer,  to  exagge- 
rate, pronounced  ootruy,  is  only  changed 
into  oidray,  and  used  exactly  in  the  Pa- 
risian sense  through  all  the  hundred  of 
Lonsdale  north  of  the  sands. 

The  French  word  mouture,  pay  for 
grinding  corn,  pronounced  mooter ^  is 
used  without  any  variation  either  in 
sound  or  sense,  through  all^this  country. 

D 

THE  CHRISTIAN. 
No.  1. 

It  is  our  intention,  under  this  head 
to  collect  all  the  most  powerful  argu- 
ments we  can  find,  against  infidehty,  or 
any  unallowable  innovations  in  rehgion. 
And  w' e  trust  that  a  monthly  reiteration 
of  able  arguments,  will  tend  to  fix  deep- 
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\y  in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  the  truths 
of  that  rehgion  in  which  they  were  born, 
and  in  which  they  will  find  it  their  inte- 
rest to  die. 

rXTRACT  FROM  BISHOP  WATSON. 

There  is  nothing  in  deism  but  what 
there  is  in  Christianity,  but  there  is 
ranch  in  Christianity  which  is  not  in 
deism.  The  Christian  has  no  doubt 
concerning  a  future  state;  every  deist, 
from  Plato  to  Thomas  Paine,  is  on  this 
subject  overwhehncd  with  doubt  insu- 
perable by  human  reason.  The  Chris- 
tian has  no  misgivings  as  to  the  pardon 
of  penitent  sinners,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  a  mediator;  the  deist  is  har- 
rassed  with  apprehensions  lest  the  moral 
justice  of  God  should  demand,  with  inex- 
orable rigour,  punishment  for  trans- 
gression. The  Christian  has  no  doubt 
concerning  the  laAvfulness  and  efficacy 
of  prayer ;  the  deist  is  disturbed  on  this 
point  by  abstract  considerations  concern- 
ing the  goodness  of  God,  which  wants 
not  to  be  intreated ;  concerning  his  fore- 
sight, which  has  no  need  of  our  infor- 
mation; concerning  his  immutability, 
which  cannot  be  changed  through  our 
supplication.  The  Christian  admits  the 
the  Providence  of  God,  and  the  liberty 
of  human  action ;  the  deist  is  involved 
in  great  difficulties,  when  he  undertakes 
the  proof  of  either.  The  Christian  has 
assurance  that  the  Spirit  of  God  will 
help  his  infirmities;  the  deist  does  not 
deny  the  possibility  that  God  may  have 
iaccess  to  the  human  mind,  but  he  has 
no  ground  to  beUeve  the  fact  of  his  either 
enlightening  the  understanding,  influ- 
encing the  will_,  or  purifying  the  heart. 


FRAGMENTA. 
No.  I. 

*'My  dear  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Beau- 
man,  to  her  husband,  one  evening  at  tea, 
^'it  would  be  an  act  of  charity  to  give  poor 
Robert  something  towards  purchasing 
another  cow."  ''I  have  no  objection,"  said 
Mr.  Beauman,  "to  give  him  a  cow,  but 
you  know  what  return  old  Hodge  made 
me,  when  I  supported  his  family  through 
the  last  severe  winter;  and  Robert  may 
do  so  too  for  any  thing  we  know."  "My 
dear  Charles,  we  ought  not  to  give  mere- 
ly for  the  thanks  that  we  expect  from 
the  person  to  whom  we  have  done  a  kind- 
ness. If  he  prove  ungrateful,  it  is  his 
fault  not  ours,  and  he  will  have  that 
to  answer  for,  not  we.  But  if  we  give 
in  expectation  of  the  thanks  we  shall 
receive  from  him,  or  the  glory  we  shall 
acquire  among  men,  we  cannot  expect, 
in  reason,  that  the  Almighty  will  re- 
ward us,  for  we  did  not  give  to  please 
Ilim — we  sold  our  charity  for  amorsel  of 
praise,  and  if  we  get  that,  we  obtain 
the  full  value  of  our  donation."  "And 
would  you  give  Robert  a  cow,"  said  Mr. 
Beauman,  "if  you  weresurethat  he  never 
would  make  any  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment for  it?" — "Certainly  I  would.  To 
give  him  a  cow  is  my  duty  ;  when  I  have 
done  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
gratitude.  1  give  him  a  cow  because 
it  is  a  duty  injoined  on  me  to  relieve 
the  distressed.  To  be  grateful  is  fa's 
duty,  but  it  is  no  concern  of  mine 
whether  he  performs  his  duty  or  not, 
that  is  between  him  and  his  God,  and 
/  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

O  THE  ECCENTHIC  PHILAMROPIST. 


MEMOIR 

OF  HIS  LATE  MAJESTY,  KING  GEORGE 
THE  THIRD. 

Among  the  number  of  those  attach- 
ments which  knit  the  soul  of  man  to  his 
fellows,  there  is  not  one  which  renders 
so  calm  the  bosom  of  its  possessor,  or 
which  is  attended  with  such  beneficial 
consequences  to  the  community  at  large, 
ts  that  social  compact  ^vhich  exists  be- 
tween a  loyal  people  and  a  generous 
j)rince.    But  when  that  loyalty  has  been 


the  growth  of  years,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  British  nation  and  our  late 
revered  Monarch,  the  tie  itself  is  doubly 
strong,  and  the  pleasing  interest  is  doubly 
powerful. 

There  are  only  few  of  us  who  can  re- 
member any  other  king  than  George 
THE  THIRD.  He  was  the  Sovereign  of 
our  fathers  and  of  ourselves.  "M'e  were 
born  beneath  his  reign — we  were  edu- 
cated under  his  protection — and  his  name 
has  become  a  "household  word"  among 
us.    And  in  our  devotions  from  our  in* 
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fancy  till  now,  we  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  mingle  in  the  orison  for  ourselves^ 
a  supplication  for  him. 

But  it  is  not  from  early  attachment 
alone  that  we  are  induced  to  deplore  our 
late  venerable  sovereign;  his  own  social 
virtues,  independent  of  any  ctlier  consi- 
deration, were  dear  to  our  hearts.  Firm 
in  the  defence  of  our  country's  rights, 
and  ardent  in  the  preservation  of  our 
civilhberties,  we  beheld  in  him  a  faith- 
ful protector.-  Impartial  in  the  distri- 
bution of  justice,  yet  generous  in  the 
extension  of  mercy,  we  viewed  him  as 
our  common  friend.  A  kind  husband 
and  endearing  parent,  he  vras  a  model 
of  domestic  virtue.  -  Regular  in  his  ha- 
bits, abstemious  at  his  table,  and  pru- 
dent in  his  conduct,  he  was  a  pattern  of 
moral  excellence.  Fervent  in  his  devo- 
tions and  liberal  in  his  opinions,  he  was 
the  patron  of  religion  and  the  friend  of 
literature. 

In  every  moral  and  Cliristian  virtue, 
he  set  an  example  which  it  would 
have  been  well  for  his  subjects  to 
follow.  He  encouraged  learning  and 
science — he  promoted  public  w^orks — he 
patronized  public  charities — and  he  ap- 
proved and  sanctioned  whatever  could 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  England,  of  Eu- 
rope, or  of  the  world  at  large.  Such 
is  the  Monarch  whom,  living,  we  loved, 
and  such  was  the  7na?i  whom,  dead,  we 
shall  long  deplore. 

George  the  third  vras  the  son  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Augus- 
ta, Princess  of  Saxe  Gotha,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, grandson  of  George  II.  He 
w^is  born  at  Norfolk  House,  St.  James' 
square,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1738. 
Though  born  at  the  premature  term  of 
seven  months,  his  rviajesty  never  exhi- 
bited any  symptoms  of  that  imbecility 
which  often  characterizes  the  pampered 
offspring  of  exalted  rank. 

It  may  be  admitted  as  a  rule  with 
only  few  exceptions,  that  the  future  co- 
lour of  our  moral  character  receives  an 
imperishable  tincture  from  our  early  e- 
ducation.  The  ductility  of  the  infant 
mind,  not  only  enables  it  to  receive  im- 
pressions v/ith  facility,  but  the  impres- 
sions received  at  this  tender  age,  arc 
soon  -matured  into  habits,  and  generally 
accompany  u.i  through  life.  Hence  it 
becomes  the  first  and  most  important 
duty  of  parents  and  guardians  to  see  that 
the  juvenile  mind  is  imbued  with  such 
principles  as  will  render  the  future  mun 
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both  happy  and  honourable;  and  stored 
with  such  knowledge  as  will  render  him 
a  useful  member  of  the  community. 
And  if  this  be  necessary  in  a  subject, 
how  much  more  important  in  a  Prince! 

Through  the  pious  but  grossly  mista- 
ken motive  of  securing  the  young  Prince 
from  the  pollution  of  vice  and  the  con- 
tamination of  society,  his  ]\Iajesty  passed 
his  early  years  in  complete  seclusion. 
Happily  for  his  present  and  eternal  wel- 
fare, his  excellent  tutors,  the  Bishops  of 
Norwich  and  Peterborough,  instilled 
into  his  youthful  heart,  the  seeds  of  that 
religion  which  never  forsook  him.  Sin- 
cere devotion  and  genuine  piety  were 
through  life  the  brightest  and  most  pro- 
minent traits  in  his  character.  But  the 
good  Bishopsforgot  that,  though  religion, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  is  cer- 
tainly of  the  first  importance,  yet  there 
are  luany  other  things  requisite  for  fil- 
ling up  the  description  of  a  great  Prince. 
His  Majesty's  education  however  appears 
to  have  been  better  calculated  to  qualify 
him  for  a  vacancy  in  a  cloister,  than  to 
sway  the  rod  of  empire"  over  a  great 
people. 

I'he  prejudices  of  his  grandfather^ 
George  II.  excluded  him  entirely  from 
the  Court,  the  only  eligible  school  for 
the  heir  apparent.  Denied  that  access 
to  public  life  which  v\'3s  liis  right  by 
birth,  he  sought  no  other.  From  the 
secluded  manner  in  which  his  first  years 
were  passed,  he  acquired  a  partiaHty 
for  domestic  life  which  never  forsook 
him.  Unless  called  forth  by  affairs  of 
state,  in  his  maturer  years,  he  always 
sought  the  sv\-cet  retirement  of  his  fa- 
mily circle. 

As  a  proof  hou'  closely  his  early  habits 
were  interwoven  with  the  conduct  of 
his  future  life.  Sir  N.  Wraxall  says, 
'^'^His  present  Majesty's  wiiole  life,  from 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  down  to  the  la- 
mented period  at  which  he  ceased  to 
reign,  was  passed  either  in  the  severe 
and  exemplary  discharge  of  his  pvhhc  • 
duties  of  every  description ;  or  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  amidst  domestic 
sources  of  amusement.  In  his  agricul- 
tural occupations,  or  w-hen  engaged  in 
the  diversions  of  the  field,  he  ivas  only 
seen  by  tlie  few,  who  from  their  official 
situations  or  dignity,  had  access  to  his 
person.  No  splendid  assemblies  of  both 
sexes,  or  festive  entertainments,  to  which 
beauty,  rank,  and  pleasure  in  a  compre  - 
hensiv*  sense,  must  have  contrinuted, 
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by  levelling  him  in  some  measure  vvith 
his  guests^  presented  him  to  view,  de- 
vested of  the  forms  of  royalty.  Unlike 
his  predecessor,  who  even  at  an  advanc- 
ed age,  still  preserved  a  relish  for^those 
enjoyments;  George  the  Third,  while  a 
young  man,  neither  frequented  Masque- 
rades, nor  ever  engaged  at  Pliy,  nor 
passed  his  evenings  in  society  calcul-ited 
to  unbend  his  mind  from  th  j  fatigues  of 
business,  and  the  vexations  cf  state. 

^'^AU  the  splendour  of  a  Court  was  laid 
aside,  or  only  exhibited  for  a  few  hours 
on  a  Birtli-day.  Rarely,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  after  his  accession,  did  he 
join  in  any  scene  of  public  amusement, 
if  we  except  the  diversion  of  the  Thea- 
tre. Still  mere  rarely  did  he  sit  doAvn 
at  table  with  any  of  his  courtiers  or  no- 
bility. His  repasts,  private,  short,  and 
tgmperate,  n  iver  led  to  the  slightest  ex- 
cess. Henc",  his  enemies  endeavoured 
to  represent  him,  most  unjustly,  as  af- 
fecting the  state  of  an  Asiatic  prince, 
scarcely  ever  visible  except  on  the  Ter- 
race at  "W^indsor,  or  in  the  Circle  at  a 
Levee.  Junius,"  who  saw  him 
through  the  most  unfavourable  medium, 
and  who  converted  his  very  virtues,  into 
subjects  of  accusation,  or  of  reproacli,  de- 
pictures St.  James's  as  a  Court,  ^  where 
prayers  are  morality,  and  kneeling  is 
religion.' " 

From  his  infancy  his  Majesty  possess- 
ed a  pertinacity  of  t.-mper,  which  pre- 
served him  in  after  life  f]-om  b.coming 
the  tool  of  artful  or  designing  men. 
And,  though  he  submitted,  without  a 
murmur,  to  rise  behind  the  veil  of  ob- 
scurity, he  not  unfrequently  exhibited 
proofs  how  keenly  he  felt  the  indignity. 
Oa  one  occasion,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  tenth  year,  George  II.  sent 
Baron  Steinberg  to  examine  the  young 
Prince  with  regard  to  his  literary  attain- 
ments. "You  will  do  very  well  in  La- 
tin," said  the  Baron^,  '^ut  ycu  must 
pay  some  attention  to  the  German 
Grammar." — "German  Grammar !  Ger- 
man Grammar!"  retorted  the  Princ;^, 
•^^vhy,  any  dull  child  can  learn  that !" 
This  reply,  as  may  be  expected,  was 
not  very  acceptable  either  to  the  Baron 
or  the  king. 

In  his  13th  year,  his  father  being  re- 
cently dead,  he  was  created  Prince  of 
^V"ales.  But  he  was,  during  his  mino- 
rity, carefully  kept  from  associating  wuth 
the  young  nobility.  As  if  it  h.ad  been 
unnecessary  for  him  who  was  intended 


to  be  the  future  Sovereign,  to  obtain  any 
previous  acquaintance  %vith  those  youth's 
who  were  most  likely  hereafter  to  be  his 
servants. 

Little  acquainted  v»iih  the  people  o- 
ver  Vvhom  he  was  about  to  leign,  and  al- 
most ignorant  of  the  h'gh  ofF^ce  for  \s  hich 

he  was  designed  at  the  early  age  of 

twenty  two,  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
tlirse  realms^  on  the  2oth  of  October, 
1760. 

His  Majesty  assumed  the  sceptre  at 
an  auspicious  moment.  The  British 
arms  had  been  successful  everywhere. 
The  nation  Avas  in  high  spirits.  And 
his  iMajesty's  patriotic  speech  from  the 
throne,  was  such  as  to  inspire  the  pub- 
lie  with  the  assurance,  that  they  had  at 
length  obtained  a  King  \A\o  considered 
hhnself  a  Briton. 

The  graceful  and  engaging  manner, 
with  whicli  his  Maj  sty  conducted  him- 
self on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  won 
him  the  affect'ons  of  his  loyal  subjects. 
There  was  something  so  pleasing  in  the 
idea  of  being  governed  by  a  Monarch, 
born  v.'ithin  his  own  dominions,  that  it 
became  easy  for  him  to  win  the  hearts 
of  his  people;  and  hence  the  striking 
dignity  and  exquisite  propriety  of  liis 
dem-.anor  became  the  universal  topic  of 
conversation.  Quin,  who  had  former- 
ly given  his  Majesty  a  few  lessons  in  elo- 
cution, exclaimed,  on  hearing  how  much 
the  King's  speech  was  admired — "  Aye," 
observed  the  tragedian,  "/  taught  the 
boy ! "  ' 

JEvery  succeeding  action  of  his  Ma- 
jesty tended  to  prove  how  deeply  he  had 
imbibed  the  principles  of  moral  justice; 
and  how^  anxious  he  was  to  m.ake  the 
cause  of  tiie  people  and  the  ca^ise  of  the 
Sovereign,  one  indivisable  compact. 
Immediately  after  his  accession,  he 
strictly  enjoined  his  Alinisters  to  use  no 
bribery  at  elections;  "For,"  said  he,  "1 
v/ish  to  bo  tried  by  my  country."  This 
gave  occasion  to  the  following  lines  : 

•'Tried  by  tliy  counlvy!— to  tliy  people's  love 
Ainial.le  Princf,  so  fcooii  ijipeal ? 

Slay  till  tiic  lendt  r  sentiinenis  improve, 
Rijt'jiiiig  U)  gruliiude,  I'rom  zeal. 

"Years  licncc,  (yet  All,  too  soon!)  shall 

I 'nitons  see 
The  trial  ol  thy  virtues  past. 
Who  could  Ibrctfl  that  thy  fust  wisli  would 

be 

What  all  believ'd  would  be  ihy  last:'* 
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Such  was  his  Majesty's  early  attach- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  his  country, 
that  Lord  North  uscu  frequently  to  say, 
that  ^'^the  King  would  live  on  bread 
and  water  to  preserve  it  from  injury — 
he  would  saciiilce  his  life  to  preserve  it 
inviolate." 

Though  the  splendour  of  the  Crown 
may  dazzle  tiie  ever;  of  the  frivolous,  or 
liie  authority  wliicli  attaches  to  it,  excite 
tl:e  envy  of  the  ambitious — the  happi- 
Ress  which  appears  to  emanate  from  it, 
is  a  specious  lustre,  knt  but  to  be- 
tray." His  Mcjesty  had  scarcely  had 
time  to  enjoy  the  gratulation  which 
Bpringsfrom  the  pcss.ssicn  of  n^wiy  ac- 
quired honours,  befor.  he  discovered  his 
^Sovereignty  to  be  a  burden  grievous  to 
bear.  In  Lady  Sarah  Lenox,  the  amia- 
ble sister  of  the  Dulie  of  Richmond,  his 
iMajesty  beheld  those  qualities  and  ac- 
complishments which — had  he  possessed 
tlie  same  Hberty  as  the  very  meanest  of 
his  subjects — might  have  rendered  him 
one  of  the  happiest,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  kingdom.  At  a  period 
of  liie,  when  the  passions  naturally  as- 
sume a  pov;erful  influence — when  the 
inexperienced  bosom  beats  quick  with 
hopes  of  future  happiness — beloved  by 
an  object  for  whom  he  ardently  sighed 
— the  patriotic  Prince  consented  to  sa- 
crifice his  affections  and  his  hopes  of 
happiness,  on  the  altar  of  what  he  was 
comT)elled  to  consider  his  country's  good. 

Tnose  who  have  ever  felt  the  pang 
which  heaves  the  breast  on  bidding  an 
eternal  farewell  to  the  object  of  our 
fondest  wishes,  may  form  some  faint 
idea,how  powerfully  his  Majesty's  breast 
must  have  been  inlluenced  with  devo- 
tion to  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
before  he  could  be  induced  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice!  How  consistent  with 
the  same  feehngs  on  another  occasion! 
When  urged  to  give  his  sanction  to  the 
catholic  claims:  "My  Lord,"  said  lie, 

1  am  one  of  these  v/Iio  respect  an  oath. 
I  have  firmness  sufficient  to  quit  my 
throne,  and  retire  to  a  cottage,  or  to  place 
my  neck  cn  a  block  or  a  scaffold,  if  my 
people  require  it ;  but  I  have  not  resolu- 
tion to  break  that  oath  which  I  took  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  at  my  coro- 
nation." 

At  the  persuation  of  his  Mother  and 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  he  declared  his  deter- 
mination of  marrying  the  Princess  of 
Mecklinburgh  Strelitz.  His  choice  was 
approved  by  the  nation  and  the  mar- 


riage was  immediately  solemnized. 

it  is  said,  when  his  iNiajcsty  first  be- 
held the  homely  features  of  tlie  Queen, 
an  instant  comparison  between  the  one  he 
had  lorsakeH  and  the  one  he  had  accept- 
ed, raised  the  appearance  of  a  momen- 
tary conflict  in  his  countenance;  but  the 
generous  resolution  which  first  prom.pted 
him  to  tlie  marriage,  roused  his  retreat- 
ing spirits — his  features  resumed  a  smile 
and,  till  tlieir  final  separation  in  declin- 
ing years,  his  Majesty  was  an  amiable 
pattern  of  conjugal  affection. 

At  the  Coronation,  previous  to  receiv- 
ing the  Sacrament,  his  Majesty  asked, 
the  Archbishop  whether  he  ought  not  to 
lay  aside  his  crov.-n. — The  Archbishop 
hesitated,  not  knovang  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  compliment  the  Majesty  of 
Heaven  or  the  iMajesty  of  England. 
The  good  sense  of  the  King  hovrevcr 
instantly  pointed  him  to  his  duty,  and 
the  glittering  symbol  was  devoutly  dis- 
placed. 

On  so  joyous  an  occasion  as  this,  the 
nobles  were  amiious  to  give  every  de- 
monstration of  loyal  regard ;  for  this 
purpose.  Lord  Talbot  had  used  conside- 
rable art  in  teaching  his  horse  to  walk 
backward;  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  king,  and 
then  retreat  without  turning  tails  on  his 
Majesty.  The  jacobin  quadruped,  how- 
ever, either  designedly  or  accidently 
mistook  his  cue,  and  carried  the  reluc- 
tant Earl  backwards  up  to  the  very  face 
of  Royalty. 

The  next  day  his  Majesty  observed 
to  Lord  Effingham,  that  some  parts  of 
the  ceremony  were  not  conducted  with 
that  propriety  which  he  could  have 
wished.  "1  was  aware  of  it,*'  replied 
his  Lordship,  "and  have  therefore  ta- 
ken such  precautions  that  you  may  de- 
pend upon  the  next  Coronation's  being 
properly  regulated." 

It  has  been  insinuated  that  his  Ma- 
jesty commenced  his  reign  with  a  fine 
court  manoeuvre,  in  acceding  to  the 
views  of  the  Tory  party,  and  dismissing 
the  fi^'.st  Fitf.  \Ve  should  rather  sus- 
pect that  the  elegant  compliment  paid 
to  the  retiring  Minister  arose  fiom  his 
Majesty's  value  for  the  man.  But  being 
at  that  time,  so  little  acquainted  with 
stat3  affiiirs,  he  did  not  presume  to  act 
opposite  to  the  advice  of  his  Ministers. 

Some  of  these  beings  w^ho  are  never 
"half  so  blessed  as  in  a  fray,"  calculat- 
ing upon  liis  Majesty's  inexperience  in 
V  2 
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political  science,  hailed  this  as  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  exciting  commo- 
tions, and  kindling  the  flames  of  disal- 
fection.  At  this  trying  moment,  when 
all  the  old  officers  of  the  Crown  were 
trenibhng  with  dismay,  and  shrinking 
from  the  threatening  slprm,  our  youth- 
ful Monarch,  vath  the  cool  intrepidity 
of  a  veteran  General,  instantly  ordered 
the  military  to  disperse  the  menacing 
rioters;  and  thus  by  one  vigorous  anil 
decisive  effort,  not  only  restored  tran- 
quillity to  his  distracted  country,  but 
gave  an  earnest  of  that  firnmess  which 
is  always  so  necessary  in  a  Sovereign,  and 
which  alone  can  preserve  the  pubHc 
peace  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

Indeed  firmness  appears  to  have  been 
a  peculiar  trait  in  his  character.  For 
when  Hatfield  fired  at  him  in  the  The- 
atre, he  exiiibited  no  symptoms  of  fear; 
but,  on  the  ccntir,i-y,  caustd  the  drama 
t  )  proceed  as  if  nothing  iiad  happened. 
I\)r  this  conduct,  JMr.  Sheridai/  com- 
plimented him;  as  an  opposite  conduct 
w^culd  liave  thrown  the  whole-  theatre 
into  confusion.  .  ''No  doubt;  that  would 
have  been  the  case,"  replied  his  Majes- 
ty in  a  firm  and  dignified  tone;  but 
I  should  have  despised  myself  for  ever, 
had  I  stirred  a  single  inch.  A  man  cn 
such  an  occasion  should  need  no  pruir.p- 
ting;  but  iiaincdiately  see  what  is  liis 
duty."  On  I!  tiring  to  r^st  Lhat  nigiil 
liis  Majesty  observed;  "J  am  going  to  Ia\ 
with  a  confidence  that  I  sh.i'l  sl.vp 
'soundly;  and  my  prayer  is  tliat  the  poor 
unhappy  prisoner  who  aimed  at  my  iiie 
may  skep  as  (piictly  as  1  shall." 

liis  Majesty  possessed  that  dignity 
of  seul  wliicii  scorned  the  id  a  of  re- 
m-jiiiuei  ing  tlio  errors  of  a  form-.'r  ene- 
my. Though  he  carried  cn  tlie  Ameri- 
ran  war  with  finj.ness  p.nd  spiriv,  yet 
v'l.n  peace  v/as  c/r.e'.udcd  ,ahd  the  1  oio- 
Jiies  1  ecame  ind_p_;o-ciU, his  recepiit;;!  cf 
Ale.  .\daios  the  first  Aiuoriean  anioes- 
sader,  vrari  sue!)  aspr«\ed  lilm  an  Kn- 
ghsi-i.^aii.  " 'J'ell  your  governmeUL," 
said  l\c,  "  that  as  I  uas  the  lust  man  in 
!'.ior!;;iiu  in  aekne\'.le(ige  your  iiivlepen- 
<U}:e.',  so  1  shall  hencetbrtli  bo  ihejore- 
v!(r,:  U)  prove  that  I  respect  it." 

A  g'  jicruus  confidence  in  Ins  people's 
lov(\  aiism.;-  iVom  the  eoiisoious  rectitude 
of  his  own  iircast,  very  frequently  dis- 
j>layed  itself  in  his  I\Iaje£ty's  conduct. 
Ihuing  a  visit  to  Portsmou'th  ini;73, 
he  werit  to  viev/  the  ramparts  a^onc.  at 
five  in  the  mcrning.     General  Harvey 


afterwards  apologized  for  the  absence 
of  the  guards.  His  jNIajesty  said,  turn- 
ed round  with  great  pleasure  and  po- 
liteness, "Pohlpoh!  what  need  have  I 
of  further  guard.''  my  person  cannot  be 
better  protected  than  by  those  hand- 
some females  that  are  arounel  me." 

Though  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  reujarkably  facetious,  yet  a  pleas- 
ing turn  of  humour  occasionally  enliven- 
ed his  discourse.  During  an  acquatic 
excursion,  he  noticed  the  Captain  give 
orders  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch 
to  make  it  twelve  o'clock.  The  King 
observed  with  a  smile,  You,  Sir,  pos- 
sess more  power  than  I  do:  I  cannot 
make  it  what  time  1  please." 

A  number  of  instances  might  be  given 
of  the  King's  humanity;  but  the  follow- 
ing will  be  sufficient. 

In  the  severe  winter  of  1784-5,  his 
iMajcsty,  regardless  of  tiie  weather,  was 
taking  a  solitary  walk  on  foot,  when  he 
was  met  by  two  boys,  the  eldest  not 
eight,  years  of  age,  who,  although  ig- 
norant that  it  was  the  King,  fell  upon 
their  knees  before  him,  and  wringing 
their  little  iiands  prayed  for  relief. 
"The  smallest  relief,"  they  cried,  "for 
v;e  are  hungry,  very  hungry,  and 
have  nothing  to  eat."  More  they  would 
have  said,  but  a  torrent  of  tears,  which 
gushed  down  their  innocent  cheeks, 
clo  cked  then*  utterance.  The  father 
oi  his  io^^iff' raised  the  weeiiing  supli- 
Cao.ti^,  and  tncourit;;;ed  them  to  proceed 
with  tiieir  s!  cry.  They  did  so,  and  re- 
lated that  titeir  mother  had  been  dead 
three  days  and. still  layunhuried;  that 
their  fiitlier,  Avhom  they  were  also  a- 
fraid  of  losing,  was  stretched  by  her  side 
upon  a  bed  of  stiaw,  in  a  sick  and  hope- 
!  hss  conditicri;  and  tliat  they  had  nei- 
ther food,  nor  firiiig  at  heme.  This 
artless  tale  Avas  more  thai;  sidfieient  ro 
excite  sympaLhy  in  tlie  iloyeil  bosom. 
His  ?»Iaiesty,  therefore,  o.dcred  the 
boys  to  };rocoed  homev,^ard,  and  follow- 
ed them  until  they  reach.  J.  a  wretched 
hovel.  Tliore  he  fourol  tlie  mother 
d^ad,  ai^par^ntly  through  the  want 
oi  c.  ioui<.;n  uccts-aries;  tlie  father  rea- 
dy to  perisli  also,  but  sliii  encii  cling 
Avich  ]iis  feeble  a.rrn  the  d.  ctRsed  part- 
ner of  ifis  woes,  as  if  unAviiling  to  sur- 
vive her.  The  sensibiiity  of  the  i\ion- 
arch  betrayed  itself  in  the  tears  Avhich 
started  from  his  eyes;  and  leaving  all 
the  cash  he  had  with  him,  he  hastened 
back  to  \rindsor,  related  to  the  Queen 
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v.liat  he  had  witnessed,  sent  an  im- 
mediate supply  of  provisions,  cloths, 
coak,  and  every  neccsary,  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  helpless  family.  Revived 
by  the  bounty  of  his  Sovereign,  the  old 
man  soon  recovered;  and  the  liing,  to 
finish  the  good  work  he  had  so  gloriously 
begun,  educated  and  provided  for  the 
children. 

The  following  anecdote  we  should  not 
have  noticed,  but  that  it  has  found  its 
way  into  all  the  public  prints. 

'■^riien  one  of  the  young  Princesses 
vas  hourly  expected  to  die,  the  King 
v/as  sitting  on  a  Sunday,  reading  a  ser- 
mon to  his  family.  An  attendant  came 
in  vrith  the  tidings  of  the  'child's  death. 
The  King  exchanged  a  look  with  him, 
signifying  he  understood  his  commission, 
and  then  proceeded  with  his  reading  till 
it  was  finished."  ■ 

The  King  was  a  good  man,  a  good  fa- 
ther, and  a  good  Christian — but  we 
suppose  that  tlie  blockhead  v.-ho  fabri- 
cated this  anecdote  mistook  indifference 
for  religion. 

His  ^lajesty's  piety  was  deep,  feeling, 
and  sincere.  It  was  conspicuous  on  all 
occasions,  and  accompanied  every  action 
of  his  life.  The  following  httle  anec- 
dote, illustrative  of  it,  deserves  to  be 
engraven  on  his  tomb. 

It  was  in  the  year  1805,  that  Joseph 
Lancaster  v»  as  introduced  to  his  ]\iajes- 
ty,  and  had  the  honour  of  explaining  to 
him  his  nev.'  system  of  education  ;  and 
it  was  then  that  the  King  expressed  his 
benevolent  wish,  that  eva-7j  poor  child 
in  the  kingd  nn  should  be  iaugld  to  read 
his  Bible.  Nor  vras  this  an  empty  v.-ish: 
it  was  followed  by  the  generous  sub- 
scription of  o,".?  hundred  poujids  per  an- 
num, which  during  his  Majesty's  in- 
disposition was  generously  continued, 
on  the  behalf  of  his  Royal  Father,  by 
the  Prince  Regent,  his  'present  Majesty 
King  George  IV. 

On  the  occasion  when  the  King  had 
been  assaulted  in  passing  to  the  House 
of  Pai'Kament,  he  observed  to  the  Lords 
v.-ho  were  contriving  plans  for  protect- 
ing him  against  the  mob :  '-'^Vell  my 
Lords,  one  is  proposing  this,  and  ano- 
ther is  supjmiii'y  that,  forgetting  that 
there  is  one  above  ufi  all,  who  disposes 
every  thing," 

It  has  generally  been  allowed  to  be  a 
proof  of  wisdom  in  a  ^Monarch,  when  he 
chooses  an  able  Minister,  and  whatever 
want  of  political  knovdedge  might  at- 


tach to  the  Sovereign,  it  will  be  gi-anted 
by  all,  that  he  had  discernment  enough 
to  select  an  able  minister,  in  the  immor- 
tal Pitt.  The  result  however  of  that 
Minister's  plans,  neither  the  Minister 
nor  his  m. aster  lived  to  behold,  for  suc- 
cess had  not  yet  commenced  when  his 
Majesty  vras  visited  by  that  malady, 
which  shrouding  him  -in  mental  and 
bodily  Darkness,  reduced  him  to  a  ^'liv- 
ing death." 

Over  the  last  nine  years  of  his  late 
]\Lajesty's  life  an  awful  veil  has  been 
drawn.  In  the  periods  of  the  deepest 
national  solicitude  his  mind  has  felt  no 
interest ;  in  the  hour  of  the  most  acute 
domestic  feeling,  his  eye  has  been  tear- 
less. Almost  the  last  time  our  venera- 
ble Sovereign  sav.'  his  people  was  on  the 
day  when,  with  one  accord,  they  devot- 
ed themselves  to  rejoicing,  in  honour 
of  his  com.pleiion  of  a  period  of  his  reign 
far  beyond  the  common  term  of  domi- 
nion. He  was  nearly  blind:  but  as  he 
rode  through  the  assembled  thousands 
of  his  sul^ects,  his  countenance  was  di- 
lated by  the  goodness  and  the  rapture 
of  his  heart;  and  he  was  indeed  the 
object  of  every  one's  veneration  and  love. 
In  a  few  days  one  of  the  most  afflictive 
domestic  calamities  he  had  ever  experi- 
enced bowed  him  to  the  dust.  The 
anguish  of  the  father  for  his  Amelia's 
loss  was  too  gi-eat  for  a  wounded  spirit 
to  bear;  in  his  mental  suffering  his 
reason  forsook  him — and  it  never  re- 
turned. 

The  first  signs  however  of  decay  in 
his  constitution,  were  not  observable 
till  about  the  conclusion  of  the  last  year, 
but  no  fatal  consequences  were  appre- 
hended. Nor  was  it  till  the  28 th  Janu- 
ary that  the  symptom.s  became  alarming. 
On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  his  atten- 
dants felt  convinced  that  his  end  was 
approaching.  As  the  evening  advanced 
he  became  weaker,  and  ■  at  thirty-five 
minutes  past  eight  o'ck)ck,  he  breathed 
his  last  without  a  struggle. 

In  taking  a  candid  sm-vey  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's character,  we  cannot  avoid  being 
struck  with  -  three  pecuhar  traits — A 
manly  dignity  and  firmness  which  ren- 
dered him  calm  amid  the  storm,  and 
made  him  smile  at  danger — A  humani- 
ty that  made  him  feel  for  all  mankind, 
and  willing  to  forgive  his  gi'eatest  ene- 
mies— 1\  piety  that  flowed  from  the 
soul,  and  spoke  the  rectitude  of  the 
heart  that  cherished  it.    >Flien  we  re- 
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fleet  how  numerous  are  the  temptations 
to  which  men  in  exalted  stations,  are 
subjected,  we  cannot  with  old  our  warm- 
est praise,  for  the  noble  example  which 
was  thus  held  out  to  his  people ;  an 
example  which  we  trust  will  be  followed 
by  numbers  of  his  admiring  subjects, 
when  his  beatified  spirit — to  use  Par- 
nell's  words — 

"Has  clapp'd  its  glad  wings  and  tower'd  away, 
And  minijled  willi  the  blaze  of  day." 


THE  DUKE  DE  BERRL 

Charles  Fereinand,  Duke  de 
Berri,  second  son  of  his  Royal  Highness 
Monsieur,  was  born  at  Versailles  the24th 
Jan.  177  8.  This  Prince  gave  from  his 
earliest  years  indications  of  an  ardent 
and  promising  disposition.  His  educa- 
tion was  suspended  for  a  time  by  the 
ilevolution,  which  obliged  him  to  with- 
dravv  from  France  with  his  august  fa- 
ther. He  prosecuted  his  studies,  at 
Turin,  under  the  direction  of  the  Duke 
de  Sercnt.  The  earlier  part  of  his  youth 
was  passed  in  the  midst  of  camps.  He 
was  the  relative  and  friend  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghein,  who  was  like  him  the  victim 
of  assassination. 

The  Duke  de  Berri,  in  the  chequered 
circumstances  of  his  life,  was  beloved  by 
those  who  were  about  him.  In  the  ar- 
my he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian;  but 
he  moderated  the  rigour  of  his  orders 
by  the  kindness  of  his  manner.  At  home 
he  was  affable,  and  displayed  in  all  the 
relations  of  private  hfe  an  address  full 
of  mildness  and  amenity.  "Whenever 
he  was  hurried  by  the  characteristic  ar- 
dour of  his  mind  beyond  what  his  cooler 
reflections  would  have  allowed,  he  was 
always  ready  to  anticipate  the  person 
wlio  might  have  supposed  himself  ill 
treated,  in  order  to  offer  satisfaction. 

During  the  period  of  his  emigration 
he  happened  one  day  to  re])rimand,  too 
severely,  an  officer  full  of  honour.  In 
a  moment,  perceiving  his  error,  the 
young  Prince  took  the  gentleman  aside, 
and  said  to  him,  '^'^Sir,  it  was  never  my 
intention  to  insult  a  man  of  honour. 
On  this  ground  I  am  no  longer  a  Prince 
— I  am  like  yourself,  a  French  gentle- 
man, and  am  ready  to  give  you  all  the 
reparation  you  may  demand." 

The  Duke  dc  Berri,  after  having  ex- 
hibited in  vain  his  warlike  disposition, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  becoming  a 


sojourner  in  England,  as  at  that  time  all 
Germany  bowed  to  the  fortunes  of  Bo- 
naparte. The  Prince  passed  several 
years  in  London,  whence  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  frequent  journies  to 
Hartwell.  In  fine,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  return  to  his  native  shore  in 
1814.  He  landed  at  Cherburg  the  13th 
of  April,  when  placing  his  foot  on  the 
shore,  he  exclaimed  in  tears.  Beloved 
France,  in  seeing  you  again  my  heart  is 
filled  with  the  tenderest  emotions.  Let 
us  bring  back  but  an  oblivion  of  the 
past,  and  pe^ce,  and  the  desire  of  giving 
happiness  to  the  French."  Upon  the 
road  from  Cherbourg  to  Bayeux,  he  re- 
ceived the  most  affecting  testimony  of 
the  love  of  the  people.  Delighted  with 
their  transports,  he  could  only  reply  to 
their  acclamations  by  these  words:  Five 
les  hons  Normands. 

The  Duke  de  Berri  signalized  his  ar- 
rival at  Caen  by  setting  at  liberty  seve- 
ral prisoners,  detained  for  two  years  for 
a  pretended  revolt,  occasioned  by  scarci- 
ty. On  the  morrow  they  represented 
at  the  Theatre  the  hunting  party  of 
Henry  the  Fourth.  1'he  Prince  was 
present.  The  IMayor  had  the  Jiappy 
idea  of  introducing  these  poor  people 
upon  the  stage;  and  at  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  they  were  seen  upon  their  knees, 
vAth.  their  wives  and  children,  stretching 
out  their  hands  towards  the  Prince,  and 
loading  him  with  blessings.  Similar 
traits  accompanied  the  progress  of  the 
Prince  to  Paris.  Arrived  at  the  Tuil- 
leries,  he  ran  to  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  his  august  father,  and  turning 
towards  the  Marshals  who  were  present. 

Permit  me  to  embrace  you,  also,  (he 
said)  and  to  make  you  participate  in  all 
my  feelings." 

At  Versailles  he  reviewed  a  regiment 
of  cavalry;  some  soldiers  of  which  frank- 
ly expressed,  in  his  presence,  some  re- 
gret at  not  being  any  longer  led  to  bat- 
tle by  Bonaparte.  What  did  he  do, 
then,  so  wonderful }"  -said  his  Royal 
Highness.  "  He  led  iis|bto  victory," 
answered  the  soldiers.  ''vhaX,  indeed, 
was  not  very  difficult,"  repHed  the 
Prince,    with  such  men  as  you  are  1" 

On  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  El- 
ba, the  Duke  de  Berri  was  obliged  to 
follow  his  family,  flying  towards  Bel- 
gium. "When  he  entered  Bethune,  300 
soldiers  cried  ''Vive  V Emperem^ !"  with 
an  Mnsolent  vehemence.  The  Prince 
could  have  put  them  to  the  sword,  to 
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the  last  man,  with  his  troop  composed 
af  4,000  men,  but  such  severity  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  use- 
less vengeance.  The  Duke  de  Berri 
dashes  alone  into  the  midst  of  these 
three  hundred  men,  and  proposes  that 
they  should  cry  ''Five  le  Roi"  but  find- 
ing his  utmost  efforts  in  vain,  he  said  to 
them,  ''You  see  that  we  could  extermi- 
nate you  utterly ;  but  live,  ill-fated  as 
you  are,  and  disperse."  One  of  them 
began  to  cry  ''Long  live  the  Empereur 
and  the  Duke  de  Ben-i !"  and  the  others 
repeated  this  cry,  in  which  were  united 
rebellion  and  gratitude. 

Louis  XVIIL  at  length  regained  his 
throne,  and  his  family  returned  along 


with  him.  The  Duke  de  Berri  was  re- 
garded as  tlie  last  hope  of  France.  A 
young  spouse  was  given  him,  and  the 
blood  of  the  Bourbons  was  on  the  point 
of  being  renewed.  This  hope  is  at 
least  suspended,  by  the  cruel  assassina- 
tion of  the  Duke,  by  the  villain  Louvet, 
on  the  13th  of  February. 

The  Duke  was  to  France  what  a 
Prince  of  VFalcs  is  to  England ;  and  re- 
collecting how  nearly  the  royal  line  has 
been  extinguished  in  that  country,  we 
may  easily  imagine  how  severely  his  loss 
will  be  felt  by  the  best  friends  of  Fiance, 
— For  particulars  of  his  assassination, 
see  page  129  of  this  volume. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  EXERCISE : 

BY  DR.  CASSELS. 

Co  «)e  31^itox  of  t1)£  ilonstislc  il1asa|ine. 

-  Habenda  est  ratio  valetudines ;  utendum 
exercitionibus  modicis.  cato  major. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth — — went  about  doing 
good.  Acts  X.  38. 

A\lien  we  consider  the  structure  of  the 
human  body,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  Supreme  Architect.  And  when 

I we  contemplate  it  as  a  system  of  tubes, 
through  which  fluids  are  constantly  cir- 
culating, and  maintaining  life  by  that 
I  circulation,  v/e  must  be  convinced,  that 
I  moderate  exercise  is  perhaps  the  most 
I  salutary  and  necessary  of  all  the  means 
I  made  use  of  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
For  however  perfect  our  frame  may  be, 
and  how  ever  wisely  adapted  every  organ 
to  its  peculiar  function,  still  motion  is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  that  ba- 
lance in  which  health  consists.  ^Vith- 
out  muscular  motion,  circulation  must 
cease.  After  sleeping  or  sitting  still, 
we  instinctively  yawn,  and  stretch  every 
muscle,  which  evidently  shews  that  the 
invention  of  nature  is  to  restore  that 
equilibrium  to  the  circulation  which  was 
lost  during  the  period  of  rest.  All  ani- 
mated bodies  are  endued  with  the  fa- 
culty of  motion,  which  is  indeed  implied 
in  their  growth;  and  if  it  be  not  neces- 


sary for  their  life,  it  is  so  for  their  health. 
In  plants  and  some  of  the  less  perfect 
animals,  nature  has  not  bestowed 
the  power  of  spontaneous  motion,  yet 
she  has  not  left  them  entirely  destitute 
of  the  benefits  of  exercise.  Thus  the 
constant  flux  and  reflux  of  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  incessantly  dash  against  ma- 
rine vegetables,  zoophyta,  and  others 
pertaining  to  tliat  genus;  and  terrestrial 
plants  are  in  like  manner  agitated  by  the 
winds.  It  is  by  exercise  that  the  im- 
portant function  of  digestion  is  accom- 
pUshed,  that  the  alimentary  juices  are 
incorporated  with  the  system,  that  the 
blood  is  duly  circulated  in  the  lungs 
and  imbibes  the  salutary  influences  of 
the  atmosphere,  that  v/armth  is  difl'a.<^ed 
even  to  the  extremities  of  the  body,  £nd 
that  perspiration  is  duly  perfci-mcu. 
By  exercise  the  human  body  acquires 
strength;  hence  those  persons  who  fol- 
low rural  occupations  are  not  only  the 
healthiest,  but  in  general  the  strongest 
individuals.  It  is  also  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, that  particular  parts  of  the 
body,  as  the  legs  and  feet  of  chairmen, 
the  arms  and  hands  of  watermen,  sailors, 
and  blacksmiths,  end  the  backs  and 
shoulders  of  porters,  experience  its  bene- 
ficial effects.  In  short,  every  organ 
which  is  much  exercised,  however  weak- 
ly before,  becomes,  in  process  of  time, 
thick,  strong,  and  brawny,  and  fit  to  ac- 
complish the  labour  required  of  it.  Ex- 
ercise prevents  disease.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  can  only  be  carried  ou 
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through  the  medium  of  exercise  or  la- 
bour, for  when  this  does  not  take  place, 
numberless  evils  ensue.  The  ill  conse- 
quences of  exercise  are  uncertain,  those 
of  sitting  still  are  certain.  Persons  who 
have  lived  for  any  time  without  ade- 
quate labour,  grov/  pale  and  emaciated; 
or  if  their  appetite  be  good,  become  op- 
pressed with  fat.  Notwithstanding 
their  bulk,  they  have  much  less  blood 
than  thinner  ,  people.  There  are  no 
means  by  wdiieh  health  can  be  m.ore  ef- 
fectually secured,  than  by  accustoming 
the  body  to  regular  "exercise,  and  ex- 
posure to  all  the  changer,  of  the  atmo^,-' 
phere,  as  Ave  by  so  doing  imbibe  healthy 
particles,  and  expel  noxious  ones.  The 
advantages  therefore  of  exercise  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated.  Exercise 
cures  disease  without  the  aid  of  medi- 
cine. A  skilful  and  honest  physician 
will  often  have  occasion  to  tell  a  distress- 
ed patient,  his  cure  can  only  be  found  in 
exercise.  A  cheerful  walk  or  ride  will 
impart  health  and  vivacity,  sound  sleep, 
and  a  keen  appetite;  but  no  drugs  can 
actupon  the  blood  and  juices,  liketheunit- 
ed  influence  of  the  muscle  acting  and  re- 
acting, as  in  a  course  of  moderate  ex- 
ercise; nor  can  any  medicine  be  so  effi- 
cacious to  the  lungs,  as  the  salutiferous 
air  of  the  mountains. 

With  these  observations,  I  shall  now 
lay  before  you  some  striking  instances 
of  its  curative  effects,  as  a  few  authentic 
cases  will  convey  more  instruction  than 
a  thousand  arguments. 

Dr.  Seth  Ward,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
ha\dng  studied  intensely,  was  seized  with 
an  hypochondriac  disorder  and  indiges- 
tion. Having  tried  all  kinds  of  medicine, 
he  was  advised  by  Dr.  Sydendham  to 
ride  on  horseback,  beginning  with,  short 
journies,but  gradually  lengtliening  them 
as  he  gained  strength,  and  regardless  of 
the  weather,  taking  up  Avith  such  ac- 
commodations as  were  then  to  be  met 
with  on  the  road.  Pursuing  this  plan 
he  rode  twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  day,  and 
finding  hhnself  better,  continued  this 
course  several  months,  becoming  strong 
and  active. 

Dr.  Fuller  informs  us  a  person  threa- 
tened with  palsy  from  the  Devonshire 
cholic,  was  ordered  to  Bath.  He  tried 
the  effect  of  walking  which  he  found  so 
beneficial  that  he  recovered  before  lie 
arrived  there. 

Archdeacon  Blackburn  was  afflicted 
with  a  nervous  disorder,  and  a  dejection 


of  spirits  which  disabled  him  from  pur- 
suing his  studies.  Hard  exercise,  and 
field  sports,  restored  him  to  better  health, 
and  to  habits  of  study. 

In  travelling  through  New  England 
Dr.  Franklin  overtook  the  post-rider,  who 
informed  him  that  he  was  bred  a  shoema- 
ker, but  confinement  and  other  circum- 
stances, brought  on  a  consumption.  He 
was  ordered  to  ride  on  horseback  v/hich 
restored  his  health  in  two  years.  After 
this  he  resumed  his  trade,  and  his  com- 
plaint returned.  He  again  mounted  his 
horse,  and  rode  post  in  all  seasons,  up- 
wards of  thirty  years,  -  in  perfect  health. 

In  the  case  of  a  gardener /ar  advanced 
in  consumption.  Dr.  Rush  observed  the 
good  effects  of  swinging,  as  it  enabled 
the  patient  to  complete  his  recovery  by 
working  at  his  former  occupation.  A 
Dispensary  patient  v>as  cured  of  the 
dropsy  l)y  sav/ing  wood,  and  a  patient  in 
an  ascites  in  the  Pensylvania  Hospital, 
had  his  belly  reduced  seven  inches  in 
circumference,  by  carrying  wood.  A 
second  patient  was  cured  by  walking 
sixty-six  miles  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

Dr.  Faulkner  was  consulted  by  A.  B — 
who  from  sedentary  habits  becam.e  af- 
fected with  symptoms  of  indigestion 
from  very  early  life.  His  case  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  very  keen  appetite, 
which  instead  of  diminishing,  augment- 
ed his  insatiate  cravings  for  food.  He 
greAv  lean,  his  skin  became  dry,  and  the 
whole  external  appearance,  and  cast  of 
countenance,  indicated  great  relaxation 
and  exhaustion.  His  whole  body,  but 
particularly  his  extremities,  were  cold 
during  the  hottest  season,  notwithstand- 
ing he  used  regular  exercise.  His  mind 
from  being  naturally  active  and  cheer- 
ful, became  dull  and  gloomy,  haunted 
with  terrors  threatening  some  impend- 
ing calamity,  or  the  approach  of  death. 
Every  celebrated  medicine  for  the  cure, 
or  alleviation  of  indigestion  Avas  tried  in 
vain.  At  last  he  Avas  prevailed  on  to  be 
initiated  into  the  exercise  of  the  broad 
sword.  This  he  practised  an  hour  every 
morning  fasting,  until  he  had  induced  a 
ci'pious  perspiration'.  In  a  few  days,  to 
his  joy  and  surprise,  the  invalid  found 
himself  freed  from  every  aihnent,  and 
his  })OAver  of  digestion  Avas  scarcely  out- 
dune  by  his  appetite.  He  always  found 
it  difficult  to  bring  on  perspirations,  but 
Avhenever  it  took  place,  his  aversion  for 
the  fatigue  Avas  changed  into  pleasure 
and  entertainment.    T>.  F —  has  ascer- 
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tained  that  perspiration  induced  by  ex- 
ercise has  enabled  a  dyspeptic  person  to 
digest  a  quantity  of  food,  which  a  day  of 
his  accustomed  sluggish  exercise  was 
insufficient  for. 

Dr.  Mead  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  collegian  who  indulging  a 
sedentary  life,  became  so  complete  a  hy- 
pochondriac, that  he  took  to  his  bed, 
and  declared  himself  at  the  point  of 
death.  He  ordered  his  passing  bell  to 
be  rung,  which  was  accordingly  done, 
but  in  so  a  bungling  a  manner  in  his 
opinion,  (for  he  had  been  a  famous  ring- 
er in  his  early  days,)  that  he  jumped 
out  of  bed,  ran  to  the  church,  chid  the 
sexton,  and  told  him  he  would  shew 
him  the  true  way  of  ringing.  Where- 
upon he  grasped  the  rope,  and  fell  so 
violently  to  work,  that  a  copious  per- 
spiration ensued.  He  then  returned  to 
bed  to  die  contented,  but  was  disap- 
pointed, for  theexercise  restored  him  to 
health. 

Dr.  Baynard  had  been  much  indis- 
posed during  the  summer  with  a  cough, 
spitting  of  blood,  and  other  symptoms 
of  pulmonary  consumption.  By  daily 
attention  to  a  cool  regimen,  together 
with  frequent  riding  on  the  highest  hills, 
and  using  field  exercise  he  recovered. 
A  relation  of  Dr.  Sydendham's  was 
brought  so  low  by  consumption  that 
there  seemed  no  possibility  of  recovery. 
He  resolved  to  ride  into  the  country,  but 
from  weakness  was  obliged  to  be  held 
on  his  horse.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
inn  the  people  were  unwilling  to  receive 
liim,  fearing  he  should  die  there.  He 
persisted  in  riding  short  journies,  and 
acquired  strength.  Imagining  he  had 
gained  his  point,  he  neglected  to  ride, 
and  fearing  a  relapse,  he  betook  himself 
again  to  his  accustomed  exercise  till  he 
recovered.  A  gentleman  who  had  spit 
much  blood,  and  far  advanced  in  con- 
sumption, went  a  journey  by  the  advice 
of  the  same  physician:  he  travelled  a 
thousand  miles  in  ten  weeks,  and  return- 
ed to  town  in  good  health. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  exercise,  which  I  hope  will  be 
considered  as  sufficiently  powerful  to  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  the  invalid,  who 
may  be  inclined  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 
But  whether  we  take  exercise  for  the  re- 
covery of  health,  for  business,  or  amuse- 
ment, we  should  endeavour  to  make  it  as 
useful  to  society  as  possible,  and  in  so 
doing,  we  shall  have  a  pleasing  convic- 
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tion  that  we  are  advancing  our  happi- 
ness. In  this  respect,  the  practice  of 
good  men  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

JonasHanway  went  a  journey  through 
the  greatest  part  of  England  to  compare 
the  mortality  of  the  country  workhouses 
with  that  of  the  metropolis,  and  was 
convinced  that  the  great  disproportion 
of  deaths  in  cities  was  owing  to  impure 
air  for  the  lungs  of  new-born  infants. 
He  went  from  one  workhouse  to  another 
in  the  morning,  and  from  one  member  of 
parliament  to  another  in  the  afternoon, 
answering  every  objection,  till  an  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained,  which  directs 
that  all  parish  infants  shall  be  sent  to 
nurse,  a  certain  number  of  miles  out  of 
town,  until  they  be  six  months  old. 
This  benevolent  design  he  established, 
almost  without  assistance,  and  at  his 
own  expense. 

Bernard  Gilpin  used  to  visit  gaols  and 
places  of  confinement,  and  by  his  la- 
bours, and  affectionate  behaviour,  is  said 
to  have  reformed  many  abandoned  per- 
sons. He  employed  his  interest  for  cri- 
minals, whose  cases  he  thought  hard, 
and  often  procured  their  pardon.  When- 
ever he  met  a  poor  boy  on  the  road,  he 
would  make  trial  of  his  capacity  by  a 
few  questions,  and  if  it  pleased  him,  he 
would  provide  for  his  education. 

A^hen  Joseph  Wilcocks  (author  of 
Roman  Conversions)  was  traveUing,  he 
enquired  who  was  sick  or  necessitous  in 
the  place,  and  left  money  for  their  re- 
lief. When  abroad  he  was  hberal  to 
poor  convents,  and  to  the  indigent  of  all 
countries  and  religions.  With  the  feel- 
ings of  a  Howard  he  frequently  visited 
prisons,  relieved  the  poor  debtors,  and 
fed  the  hungry  felons  with  meat  and 
broth.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  was 
in  a  poor  state  of  health,  when  hearing 
of  an  artist  then  ill  of  a  violent  fever,  he 
immediately  visited  him,  either  admi- 
nistering or  prescribing  for  him  every 
medical  or  other  assistance,  and  while  he 
was  able  to  bear  it,  taking  him  out  in 
his  carriage,  for  the  benefit  of  air. 

When  Mr.  Locke  went  a  walking  he 
always  chose  to  have  company,  though 
it  were  but  a  child,  for  he  took  great 
pleasure  in  talking  with  children  of  a 
good  education. 

When  Mr.  Thomson  visited  most  of 
the  courts  and  capital  cities  of  Europe, 
he  returned  with  enlarged  ideas,  not  of 
exterior  nature  only  and  the  works  of 
art,  but  of  human  life  and  manners,  of 
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the  constitution  and  policy  of  the  seve-  ! 
ral  states,  their  connexions,  and  their  | 
religious  institutions.  How  particular  i 
and  judicious  his  observations  were,  we  ! 
see  in  his  poem  on  Liberty. 

Mr.  Bergman,  (to  wliom  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  history  of  th*:  rainbow  and 
of  twilights,  for  rerearches  into  the 
nature  of  the  aurora  borealis,  and  elec- 
trical phenomena,)  niade  exercise  sub- 
servient to  the  benefit  of  his  mind,  as 
well  as  the  restoration  of  his  health,  for 
having  studied  botany  before  he  went 
to  Upsal,  he  resumed  this  amusement,  ' 
together  with  the  natural  history  of  I 
insects,  and  scientific  experiments  in  ! 
the  mines.  To  recreate  his  mind  and 
strengthen  his  constitution.  Dr.  Boer- 
haave  employed  himself  in  agriculture 
and  rural  occupations,  and  by  this  vicis- 
situde of  study  and  exercise,  he  preserv- 
ed himself  in  a  great  measure  from  those 
diseases  and  depressions,  frequently  the 
consequences  of  uninterrupted  applica- 
tion. 

When  Sir  Andrew  Balfoar  (who  en- 
deavoured to  free  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen from  the  pernicious  ideas  of 
witchcraft,  fascination,  and  other  vulgar 
errors,  and  was  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing the  manufactory  of  paper  into  Scot- 

,  land,)  travelled  as  governor  to  the  young 
earl  of  Rochester,  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
call that  young  man  to  the  path  of  virtue, 
and  to  inspire  him  with  the  love  of 
learning.  He  was  a  studious  observer 
of  the  antiquities,  laws  customs,  and 
manners  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  passed,  and  examined  their  manufac- 
tures. As  a  naturalist,  he  inspected 
their  gardens  and  cabinets,  traversed  the 
woods  and  mountains,  and  noticed  every 
extraordinary  production. 

Mr.  Guitard  when  travelling,  formed  a 
plan  of  observing  every  thing  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Natural  Historian.  He 
first  observed  in  1755,  that  the  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne  were  extinguished 
vulcanoes,  and  discovered  the  great  use 
of  mineralogical  charts. 

In  Mr. George  Herbert's  walk  to  Salis- 
bury he  saw  a  poor  man  with  his  horse 
unable  to  sustain  his  burthen.  He  help- 
ed him  to  unload,  and  afterwards  to  load 
his  horse,  and  like  the  good  Samaritan 
gave  him  money  for  their  mutual  re- 

.  fresh mcnt.  When  he  went  to  see  his 
musical  friends,  they  wondered  that  he 
should  come  into  company  so  soiled,  but 
told  them  the  occasion,  and  when  one  of 


the  company  said  he  had  disparagec 
himself  by  so  dirty  an  employment,  h( 
replied,  that  what  he  had  done  wouk 
prove  music  to  him  at  midnight,  anc 
the  omission  of  it  would  have  made  dis- 
cord in  his  conscience  whenever  he  shoulfi 
pass  by  that  place. 

Dr.  Stukely  who  spent  a  valuable  life 
in  throwing  light  on  the  dark  remain 
of  antiquity,  with  great  sagacity,  and 
after  some  surveys,  investigated  and 
published  an  account  of  those  stupen- 
dous works  of  the  remotest  antiquity 
Ston  henge  and  Abury,  and  has  give  , 
the  most  rational  account  of  their  origin 
and  use,  ascertaining  also  their  dimen- 
sions. 

Alexander  Crudcn,  author  of  the  Con- 
cordance, returning  from  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, met  a  man  in  whose  countenance 
melancholy  and  despair  were  depicted 
and  drew  from  him  a  confession  of  in- 
tended suicide.  He  administered  friend 
ly  consolation  and  pecuniary  aid,  that 
the  poor  man  was  softened  to  resignatio. . 
gratitude  and  hope. 

Thomas  Day's  mode  of  travelling  wa- 
at  a  little  expense,  that  he  might  affor 
more  for  the  wants  of  others.    He  b 
stowed  the  greatest  part  of  an  amp' 
fortune  upon  good  works,  abstainiiig 
from  the  fine  arts  and  a  fine  place,  and 
even  incurring  the  imputation  of  avarice 
that  he  might  so  btstow  it. 

If  the  former  part  of  this  letter  sug- 
gest a  useful  hint  to  the  valetudinarian, 
and  the  latter,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
contribute  to  lay  the  foundation  of  bene- 
volent and  industrious  habits  in  youth, 
I  shall  reap  a  rich  reward. 

Lancaster,  March,  1820. 

Cott)c  iatJitor  of  tl)c  ilonstralc  ittagaiinc. 
IMPROVED  LAMPS. 
A  lamp,  capable  of  producing  a  steady 
flame,  not  liable  to  diminish  in  brillian- 
cy, and  which  would  require  no  snuff- 
ing, has  long  been  a  desideratum.  A 
lamp  has  recently  been  exhibited  in 
London,  which  nearly  answers  the  a- 
bove  description.  It  consists  of  an  ele- 
gantly turned  pedestal,  with  a  small 
head  for  the  body  of  the  lamp,  over 
this,  supported  on  small  hollow  cylin- 
dric  pillars,  there  is  a  reflecting  canopy 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  the  egress  of 
the  smoke.  Round  the  margin  of  the  ca- 
nopy runs  a  thick  hollow  cylindric  ring, 
containing  the  spermaceti.     This  ring 
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has  a  communication  with  the  flame, 
through  the  medium  of  the  small  sup- 
porting pillar.  The  border  of  the  ca- 
nopy is  on  a  plane  with  the  flame :  and 
the  oil,  naturally  rising  to  its  own  level, 
keeps  up  a  constant  supply  for  combus- 
tion; and  hence  so  long  as  there  remains 
»ny  oil  in  the  ring,  an  equal  brilliance 
will  prevail  in  the  flame.  Add  to  this, 
the  reflecting  canopy  secures  the  lustre 
of  the  flame  from  acting  upon  the  eye. 
While  it  throws  a  more  brilliant  light 
•  ')on  every  obj  jct  on  the  table. 

'  Ingenious  as  this  contrivance  may  ap- 
jiear,  it  is  clumsy  compared  with  one 
w^ich  has  just  been  discovered  in  Paris. 
This,  while  it  supplies  all  that  is  requir- 
ed of  a  perfect  lamp,  forms  a  beautiful 
ornament  for  the  fashionable  supper 
table.  This  lamp  is  constructed  in  the 
form  of  a  small  pedestal,  from  which 

.prings  a  slender  tube,  like  the  stalk  of 
'.I  tuhp  b-^aring  a  full  blown  flower  on 
top;  in  the  middle  of  which  rises  the 


flame.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  pedes- 
tal, is  a  minute  machine,  acting  by 
means  of  a  watch  spring,  and  working 
a  forcing  pump.  The  forcing  pump 
urges  the  oil  up  the  stalk  of  the  tulip  in 
such  quantities  as  are  requisite  for  keep- 
ing up  the  combustion  in  the  flower. 
The  quantity  of  oil  forced  up  at  each 
stroke  of  the  piston  is  so  small  as  only 
to  have  the  appearance  of  a  pulsation- 
The  whole  lamp,  pedestal,  and  flower, 
are  commonly  constructed  of  flint  glass; 
and  the  operation  of  the  pump,  as  seen 
through  this  transparent  medium,  is  a 
pleasing  object.  The  petals  of  the 
tulip,  being  formed  of  stained  glass, 
throw  a  variegated  brilliance  through 
the  room,  of  indescribable  beauty.  These 
lamps  are  always  supplied  with  sper- 
maceti oil,  and  consequently  the  light 
is  as  clear  as  possible. 

A  LAMPLIGHTER. 

Preston,  March  20lh,  18^ 
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en  the  comparative  utiUty  of  Large  and 

Small  Farms.  Continued  from  page 

106. 

BY  MB.  W.  FELL,  OF  LANCASTER. 

If  the  consolidation  of  several  small 
farms  into  a  large  one,  should  have  the 
effect  of  throwing  a  number  of  hands  out 
of  employ,  and  thereby  of  lessening  the 
population,  by  compelling  them  to  emi- 
grate, it  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  an 
evil;  but  it  is  asserted  that,  this  evil 
would  be  compensated,  and  that  the  mea- 
sure would  be,  ultimately,  favourable  to 
population,  by  the  improvements  in  ag- 
riculture being  more  extended ;  because, 
it  is  said,  that  this  change  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  land,  and  these  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  would  be  the  means 
of  reducing  the /Wee  of  provisions,  and  al- 
so, the  price  of  lahour.  An  improvement 
in  the  cultivation  of  land  would,  un- 
doubtedly, have  a  tendency,  by  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  agricultural  produc- 
tions, to  reduce  the  prices ;  but  if  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  provisions  were  to 
be  accompanied  with  a  reduction  of  the 
wages  of  labour,  it  cannot  be  admitted 
that  this  effect  would  be  favourable  to 


population,  or  would  it  be  a  proof  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  A  reduction 
in  the  wages  of  labour  is  not  a  proof  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  a 
proof  of  the  contrary;  and  no  system  can 
be  ultimately  favourable  to  population, 
which  does  not  increase  the  demand  for 
labour,  and,  ccnsequently  advance  the 
wages  of  the  labourer.  In  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  system,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  wages  of  labour  rise  and 
fall  with  the  prosperity  and  dechne  of 
trade,  and  the  same  reasoning  must  hold 
good  in  the  business  of  agriculture.  If 
the  effect  of  this  change,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  land,  would  be  followed  not  only 
by  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  provisions, 
but  also,  of  the  wages  of  labour;  it  is 
evident  that  the  labouring  classes, 
on  whose  strength  and  happiness  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  so  much  de- 
pends, would  derive  no  advantage  from 
it.  If  they  had  less  to  pay  for  provi- 
sions, they,  would  have  less  to  receive 
for  wages:  and,  therefore,  all  the  profits 
arising  from  the  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, would  go  into  the  pocket  of  the 
great  and  opulent  farmer. 

Mr.  H.'s  views  of  the  agricultural  sys-p 
tem  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  confined 
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to  such  plans  and  improvements  as  have 
an  immediate  tendency  to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  large  farmer,  without 
sufficiently  reflecting,  that  the  comforts 
and  condition  of  the  small  farmer,  and 
also  of  the  labouring  classes,  have  an  e- 
qual  claim  to  attention.  They  are  an 
order  in  society  whose  exertions  form  the 
basis  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity; 
and  therefore,  in  all  schemes  and  calcu- 
lations of  political  economy,  their  wel- 
fare becomes  an  important  object  for 
consideration,  and  their  rank  and  sta- 
tion in  society  ought  to  be  preserved. 
No  system,  which  operates  to  advance 
one  class  of  the  community  by  impove- 
rishing or  depressing  another,  can  be  per- 
manently beneficial,  or  have,  in  justice, 
a  claim  to  approbation  and  support.  To 
unite  the  feelings  of  all  orders  of  the 
people^  and  to  give  them  a  proper  direc- 
tion, the  memis  of  happiness  must  be 
g-entralh/  diffused. 

In  contending  that  a  diminished  imm- 
ber,  and  an  increased  size  of  farms, 
would  be  favourable  to  the  population  of 
the  country,  Mr.  11.  seems  to  overlook 
the  natural  cause  from  which  an  increase 
of  popidation  arises.  It  is  a  position 
agreed  on  by  all  writers  on  the  subject  of 
political  economy,  and  indeed,  it  seems 
perfectly  consonant  to  the  nature  and 
reason  of  things,  that  the  population  de- 
pends on  the  sum  of  happiness  enjoyed 
by  the  people  at  large,  and  that,  what- 
ever, in  any  way,  contributes  to  make 
them  happier,  tends  to  make  them  more 
numerous;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that 
this  state  of  happiness  is  sought  for,  and 
is  most  likely  to  be  enjoyed,  in  that  situa- 
tion in  which  a  man,  who  looks  to  the 
liaving  of  a  family,  can  provide  for  them 
in  a  way  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
live,  with  the  greatest  eaoe  and  certainty. 

Now,  as  it  must  be  admitted  that  po- 
pulation is  increased  by  promoting  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  the  question 
seems  to  be,  whether  1000  acres  of 
ground,  occupied  as  a  farm  by  one  fa- 
mily, or  when  it  is  divided  into  ten  or 
fifteen  farms,  and  occupied  by  so  many 
f  imilies,  would  produce  the  greater  sum 
of  happiness,  or  would  communicate  hap- 
piness to  a  greater  number  of  individu- 
als.— The  proposition  seems  scarcely  to 
admit  of  a  doubt.  The  small  farmers 
might  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  ad- 
vance so  rapidly  to  riches  as  the  large 
farmer;  but  they  would  have  within 
themselves  not  only  the  ne^.  ssarics,  but 


some  of  the  conveniencies  of  Hfe.  But 
supposing  the  small  farms  to  be  consoli- 
dated into  one,  those  who  had  occupied 
them  would  be  compelled  either  to  emi- 
grate, or  they  would  be  reduced  to  the 
dependent  situation  of  day-labourers, 
and  partly  eanployed  in  cultivating  the 
large  farm;  and  if  their  famiUes  were 
numerous,  they  would,  with  their  earn- 
ings, which  would  be  comparatively 
small,  sink  into  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness. The  comfortable  subsistence  which 
they  had  enjoyed  in  their  former  situa- 
tion, would  be  absorbed  in  a  single  fami- 
ly. The  gi*eat  farmer  would  monopo- 
lize what  had  before  rendered  ten  or  fif- 
teen families  happy. 

Another  consideration,  and  one  not  of 
the  least  importance,  presents  itself  in 
favour  of  small  farms.  Every  man, 
who  has  been  brought  up  to  the  business 
of  husbandry,  looks  to  a  small  farm  as  an 
establishment  in  life,  and  naturally  che- 
rishes habits  of  industry  and  economy,  as 
necessary  to  accomplish  his  object.  But 
were  farms  of  so  large  a  size  as  totally 
to  put  it  out  of  his  power  ever  to  become 
the  occupier  of  one,  he  would  have  no 
hope  of  advancing  himself  in  the  world, 
or  any  situation  to  look  to,  in  which  he 
could  have  the  means  of  making  a  pro- 
vision for  a  family  above  that  of  a  day- 
labourer,  and  would,  therefore,  feel  less 
inclination  to  marry.  Thus,  his  perso- 
nal exertions  Avould  be  checked,  and  po- 
pulation discouraged. 

Small  farms  considered  in  another 
point  of  view,  are  also  beneficial  to  the 
community.  They  are  the  means  by 
which  men  advance  to  large  ones.  They 
who  at  present  occupy  farms  to  the  ex- 
tent of  3  or  400  acres,  cannot  all  be  sup- 
posed to  have  begun  with  such.  Several 
of  those  farmers,  who  have  grown  "  rich 
by  grain,"  have  made  a  beginning  with 
40  or  50  acres,  or  probably  with  much 
less,  and  have,  like  men  in  other  situa- 
tions of  life,  enlarged  their  concerns  as 
circumstances  operated  in  their  favour. 
If  all  farms  were  large  ones,  not  many 
persons  would  be  found  to  enter  upon 
them  with  a  knowledge  of  farming  de- 
rived from  actual  experience. 

Against  small  farms  of  30  or  40  acres, 
Mr,  H.  urges  as  an  objection,  "that 
they  do  not  furnish  full  employment  to 
the  farmers;  and,  therefore,  become 
objects  of  secondary  consideration ;  and 
consequently,  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
is  seldom  carried  to  its  practical  length; 
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a  certain  proportion  of  produce  is  there-  j 
fore  virtually  lost  to  the  community.  ] 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  occu-  i 
pies  a  large  farm,  can  puisuc,  with  \i- 
gour,  any  new  mode  of  agriculture  that 
appears  'likely  to  "be  attended  with  be- 
neficial effects",  till  the  land  is  brought  to 
the  highest  state  of  productive  fertility." 

This  argument  will  not,  1  am  per- 
suaded, be  admitted  to  its  full  extent. 
In  this  case,  we  are  not  inquiring  into 
the  cultivation  of  30  or  iO  acres  of 
ground,  occupied,  for  instance,  by  a 
tradesman,  for  his  pleasure  or  conveni- 
ence; or  into  the  cultivation  ofa  few  acres 
in  the  occupation  of  a  mechanic,  for  the 
purpose  of  immediatly  supplying  his 
family  with  some  necessaries  of  life. 
M  e  must  here  be  understood  to  speak 
of  a  farmer;  that  is,  of  a  person  who  ' 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  business  of 
husbandry^  and  who  entered  on  a  farm 
of  the  above  extent,  with  a  view  of 
making  a  provision  for  his  family,  and 


and  who  confines  his  attention  to  his 
fann,  so  far  as  he  can  make  it  subser- 
yiervi  to  his  purpose. — Now,  can  it  be 
supposed  that  he  who  enters  into  the 
occupation  of  30  or  4-0  acres  of  ground, 
with  the  views  and  spirit  of  a  fanner, 
would  neglect  the  cultivation  of  any 
part  of  it,  because  the  ivhcle  u  ould  not 
furnish  him  with  sujjicicnt  emfr^ymcat. 
"Nay,  the  contrary  appears  to  be  most 
probable.  It  is  most  likely,  that  pre- 
ferring, as  he  is  supposed  to  do,  the 
business  of  a  farmer  to  every  other  en- 
gagement, he  would  employ  himself,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  in  making 
every  yard  of  ground  productive,  rather 
than  turn  himself  to  any  other  business  ; 
and  as  he  is  supposed  to  go  through  all 
the  operations  himself,  and  to  have 
'  more  that  sufficient  time  to  perform 
them  in,  we  cannot  imagine  that  any 
part  of  his  farm  would  be  suffered  ta 
become  unproductive  from  neglect. 
(^To  be  continued  J 


^'PUFF  WELL  YOUR  BILLS,  THERE  ALL  THE  PROFIT  LIES."- 


€o  ti)c  CcntincI, 
Mr.  Cextinel! 

As  there  is  always  a  rising  generation 
unacquainted  with  the  snares  of  the  de- 
ceitful, nets  and  traps  are  still  laid 
wherever  there  is  a  probabiHty  of  prey. 

It  behoves  those,  then,  who  have  seen 
many  of  the  arts  of  life,  to  kt  others 
profit  by  their  experience,  and  prevent 
the  generous  game  from  falling  into  the 
wires  of  the  mercenary  poacher. 

I  am  a  young  man  of  good  family,  but 
having  a  few  years  ago  squandered  away 
a  large  estate,  I  was  reduced  to  absolute 
want,  and  consequently  I  felt  that  I 
must  exercise  my  ingenuity,  or  starve. 
In  this  state  of  mind  I  cast  my  eyes 
round  the  various  devices  which  save 
from  indigence,  and  are  most  favoured 
by  fortune.  I  soon  perceived  that  Char- 
fatinis-7n  was  that  on  which  the  blind 
benefactress  lavished  her  favours  with 
the  most  pleasure  and  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  An  adroit  and  loquacious 
domestic  was  the  only  remaining  article 
of  all  my  former  grandeur:  and  I  dress- 
ed him  up  in  a  gold  laced  livery,  mount- 
ed a  splendid  chariot^,  and  started  for 


■POPL. 

London  under  the  name,  style,  and  ti- 
tle of  -  'The  celebrated  Doctor  Le  Bronte, 
who  cures  all  diseas^^s  by  a  single  pre- 
scription." This  precious  art,  however, 
was  possessed  by  too  many  of  my  breth- 
ern  in  town  to  excite  much  attention. 
I  therefore  undertook  a  tour  to  France, 
and  mctlestly  announced  myself  at  Ly- 
ons, as  ^'The  celebrated  Dr.  Le  Bronte, 
to  who  removes  all  complaints,  and 
who  in  some  cases  restores  the  dead 
life."  To  remove  all  doubt,  I  declared 
that  in  fifteen  days  I  would  go  to  the 
church-yard,  and  restore  to  life  its  in- 
habitants, though  biu-ied  for  ten  years. 

This  declaration  excited  a  general 
rumour  and  violent  murmur  against  me; 
however  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  I 
applied  to  the  magistrate,  and  requested 
he  would  put  me  under  arrest  to  prevent 
my  escape,  until  I  should  perform  my 
undertaking.  The  proposition  inspired 
the  greatest  confidence,  and  the  whole 
city  came  to  consult  Doctor  Le  Bronte, 
and  to  purchase  his  Beaume  de  vie. 
My  consultations,  always  well  paid, 
were  so  numerous  that  I  had  scarcely 
time  to  eat  and  drink.  At  length  the 
famous  day  approached,  and  my  valet^ 
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fearing  for  his  shoulders,  began  to  shew 
signs  of  uneasiness. — "You  know  no- 
thing of  mankind,"  I  said  to  him,  "be 
quiet."  Scarcely  had  I  spoken  these 
words,  when  the  following  letter  was 
presented  to  me  from  a  rich  citizen: 

"The  great  operation,  doctor,  which 
you  are  about  to  perform  has  broken 
my  rest.  I  had  a  wife  who  has  been 
buried  for  some  time,  and  who  was  a 
fury,  and  I  am  happy  enough  already 
without  her  resurrection.  I  beseech 
you  do  not  make  the  experiment.  I 
will  give  you  fift]^  louis  to  keep  your 
secret  to  yourself." 

In  an  instant  after,  two  dashing  beaux 
arrived,  who,  with  the  most  earnest  sup- 
plications, en  treated  me  not  to  revive  thcii 
old  father,  formerly  the  greatest  miser  in 
the  city,  as  in  such  an  event,  they  would 
be  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  indi- 
gence. They  offered  me  a  fee  of  sixty 
Wis,  but  I  shook  my  head  in  doubtful 
compliance; — in  short  from  morn  till 
night  I  received  letters,  visits,  presents, 
and  fees  to  an  excess.  The  minds  of  the 
citizens  were  so  differently  and  so  vio- 
lently agitated,  some  by  fear  and  some 
by  anxious  curiosity,  that  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  city  waited  on  me,  and 
said :  "Sir,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
from  my  experience  of  your  rare  talents, 
that  you  will  be  aWe  to  accomplish  the 
resurrection  in  our  church  yard,  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  according  to  your  pro- 
mise; but  I  pray  you  to  observe  that 
our  city  is  in  the  greatest  uproar  and 
confusion.  I  entreat  you,  therefore, 
not  to  attempt  it,  but  go  hence,  and  thus 
restore  the  tranquillity  of  the  city.  In 
justice,  however,  to  your  rare  talent,  I 
shall  give  you  an  attestation  in  due 
form,  under  our  seal,  that  you  can  re- 
vive the  dead,  and  that  it  is  our  own 
fault  that  we  were  not  eye  witnesses  of 
your  power." 

The  certificate  was  duly  authenti- 
cated, and  I  went  to  work  new  miracles 
in  some  other  city.  In  a  short  time  I 
returned  to  England  loaded  with  wealth 
and  laughing  at  popular  credulity. 

Being,  however,  at  length  sensible  of 
the  gross  imposition  I  have  exercised  on 
the  pubhc,  and  that  a  strict  account 
will  be  hereafter  required  of  me  for  the 
wealth  I  have  so  unjustly  amassed,  I 
have  been  induced  to  assume  a  religious 
character,  and  to  reserve  to  myself  such  a 
portion  only  of  my  illgotten  wealth  as 
will  afford  me  an  abstemious  livelihood ;  I 


distributing  the  surplus  in  the  most 
judicious  alms  amongst  the  poor,  as  the 
only  means  to  assuage  the  remorse  of 
my  guilty  conscience,  and  to  inspire  me 
with  the  hope  of  having  made,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  requisite  resti- 
tution ;  to  this  I  beg  leave  to  add  the 
following  moral,  which  I  hope  may  be 
some  advantage  to  your  juvenile  readers. 

It  may  be  prescribed  as  a  rule  which 
will  not  often  fail  in  the  application, 
that  where  extraordinary  pretensions 
are  made,  either  in  the  professions,  the 
manual  arts,  or  the  trades,  there  are  just 
grounds  for  suspicion.  Solid  merit  and 
real  excellence  of  every  kind,  usually 
confide  in  their  own  power  of  recom- 
mending themselves:  while  ignorance 
and  superficial  skill,  naturally  endea- 
vour to  ensnare,  by  cunning,  what  they 
cannot  earn  by  desert.  There  is  a  de- 
licacy and  spirit  attendant  on  real  worth 
and  ingenuity,  which  had  rather  be 
without  success,  than  attain  it  by  arro- 
gant pretension. 

"  If  there  is  any  difference  between 
the  mercer,  haberdasher,  or  wine  mer- 
chant, who  advertises  his  goods  and  him 
who  does  not,  it  is,  the  advertiser  sells 
at  a  dearer  price  a  worse  commodity. 
His  shop  is  a  kind  of  trap,  the  bait  is 
pretended  cheapness ;  and  many  a  young 
bird  is  caught  with  the  chaff  of  a  bar- 
gain. A  wise  man  will  take  care  not 
to  lay  out  his  money  when  goods  are  to 
be  sold  at  prime  cost,  and  twenty  per 
cent  cheaper  than  the  rest  of  the  trade. 
Beware  of  those  generous  spirits  who 
dispose  of  their  property  or  their  indus- 
try, pro  bono  publico;  and  lastly  beware 
as  you  value  your  health  and  your  life, 
of  those  who  will  cure  you  of  all  diseases 
with  a  shilling  pill  box.  Though 
tricks  in  trade  are  universal;  yet  they 
cannot  on  that  account  be  compatible 
with  common  honesty,  nor  render  a  man 
less  guilty  than  the  humble  adventurer 
who  actually  invades  your  pocket  and 
rifles  your  purse." 

Lancaster,  March  11 M,  1820. 

Mr.  Centinel! 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Lons- 
dale Magazine,  you  inserted  a  letter  of 
mine,  for  which  at  that  time  I  felt  ra- 
ther displeased;  but  since,  I  have  found 
it  of  very  great  utility  to  me.  For,  this 
some  time  past,  I  have  had  full  employ- 
ment. The  death  of  the  King  was  a 
good  subject.     That  was  scarcely  over 
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till  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy  occurred, 
and  I  was  en<;aged  to  prepare  anecdotes 
respecting  the  conspirators.  Then 
the  election  communced,  and  I  was 
employed  by  almost  all  the  candidates 
to  write  paragraphs  and  squibs;  this 
has  been  a  source  of  extraordinary 
profit  to  me  as  I  have  generally 
contrived  to  get  a  good  round  sum  for 
answering  my  own  squibs.  I  expected 
to  have  netted  a  considerable  sum  at 
Lancaster,  but  that  election  got  over 
without  doing  me  ^any  good.  Preston 
is  doing  very  well.  Things  were  go- 
ing on  flat  there,  but  I  contrived  to 
set  some  disturbance  and  rioting  on 
foot;  so  that  I  shall,  for  some  time  yet, 
"be  emloyed  by  the  different  parties,  to 


blame  first  one  and  then  another  for  it. 
In  Westmorland  I  am  doing  very  well, 
as  I  am  engaged  by  both  sidea  to  an- 
swer whatever  appears.  In  my  esti- 
mation there  is  nothing  of  such  gene- 
ral utihty  as  a  contested  election;  and 
if  they  came  annually,  as  some  of  my 
friends  wish  them  to  do,  I  should  soon 
reaUze  an  independency. 

I  have  just  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment to  make  a  parcel  of  anecdotes 
respecting  the  Queen.  These  will  be 
found  very  useful  to  fill  up  the  dearth 
of  news  when  the  election  is  over. 

Should  you  at  any  time  choose  to 
accept  of  my  service,  I  am  yours  to 
Command. 

T  Paragraph  Pevnywant. 
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Co  t!)e  JTbitor  of  t!)c  Eonslialc  i«agannc. 

MAHOMETANS. 

Mahometanism  is  the  estabUshed  Re- 
ligion of  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia, 
Persia,  Egypt,  Morocco,  Fez,  Algiers, 
Tripoli,  Barca,  Nubia,  Natolia,  Turco- 
mania,  Georgia,  and  Turkey  in  Europe 

Mahomet  was  an  Arabian,  and  born 
in  A.  D.  o71.  His  parents  were  poor. 
He  was  educated  as  a  merchant,  and 
travelled  into  Syria.  He  married  a 
wealthy  widow,  and  observing  the  idola- 
try and  dissentions  which  prevailed  in 
the  world,  he  formed  the  scheme  of  es- 
tabhshing  a  new  religion,  or  rather,  as 
he  expressed  it,  of  replanting  the  ancient 
one  professed  by  Adam,  Moses,  and 
Jesus.  To  entice,  perhaps,  the  Pagans 
he  described  paradise  as  abounding  with 
beautiful  girls,  having  large  black  eyes. 
Girls  not  made  of  clay  like  ours,  but 
pure  nmsk,  and  free  from  all  impurities 
and  defects.  They  would  be  kept  in 
hollow  pearls  of  tremendous  size.  In- 
deed, so  many  and  so  delightful  were 
to  be  the  pleasures  of  paradise,  that  the 
prophet  declared  every  one  should  have 
the  abilities  of  one  hundred  men,  to 
enjoy  them.  To  please  the  Jews,  he 
introduced  many  customs  from  the  laws 
of  Moses.  And  as  the  Christian  world 
was  then  very  much  divided  respecting 


the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  unite 
them  to  each  other  and  the  Jews,  he 
proposed  as  the  motto  of  his  religion, 

There  is  no  God  hit  God,  and  that  God 
is  one.  Also,  Mohomet  is  God's  Ambas" 
sador* 

And  what  do  you  think  was  the  first 
step  Mahomet  took  to  propagate  his 
new  system  Why,  Sir,  it  was  a  won- 
derful work.  It  was  no  less  than  the 
conversion  of  his  own  wife !  He  for- 
tunately, for  his  peace  and  his  religion, 
succeeded.  He  told  her  the  angel  Ga- 
briel had  appeared  to  him,  and  that  he 
was  appointed  the  Apostle  of  God.  The 
good  lady,  no  doubt,  was  much  pleased 
v.ith  the  idea,  that  she  was  allied  to  a 
man  who  was  favoured  with  communis 
cations  from  heaven.  His  next  attempt 
was  to  convert  his  relatives,  and  in  about 
three  years,  six  were  prevailed  upon  to 
support  his  cause  He  then  ventured 
to  proclaim  h' .  mission  to  the  public, 
but  the  sons  ui  Ishmael  were  so  stupid 
that  they  would  not  believe  the  prophet, 
and  he  fled  from  Mecca  with  a  number 
of  followers.  When  he  became  more 
powerful  he  returned,  and  in  a  few 
years  made  use  of  a  very  effectual  argu- 
ment— the  siiord.  By  this,  he  soon 
established  a  very  extensive  kingdom. 

The  Mahometans  believe  in  a  general 

♦  It  was  very  arttui  in  MahoruLt,  to  say 
that  he  was  the  Cotnfoiter  promised  by  tbe^ 
M  e^iah. 
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resurrection,  and  a  future  judgment. 
The  time  of  the  resurrection  they  allow 
is  a  secret  known  only  to  God,  but  that 
the  approach  of  that  day  may  be  known 
by  certain  signs — such  as — 

1.  The  decay  of  faith  among  men. 

2.  The  advancing  of  mean  men  to  dig- 
nity. 

3.  Tumults  and  sedition. 

4.  A  war  with  the  Turks. 

6.  Great  distress  in  the  world. 

6.  The  sun's  rising  in  the  west. 

7.  A  beast  rising  out  of  the  earth  60 
cubits  high,  having  the  head  of  a 
bull,  the  eyes  of  a  hog,  the  horns  of 
a  stag,  the  vuicc  of  an  ass,  etc. 

8.  The  coming  of  Antichrist,  with  one 
eye,  and  marked  on  the  forehead 
with  C.  F.  R.  i.  e.  Infidel. 

9.  The  descent  of  Jesus  on  earth,  on  the 
white  tower  near  Damascus,  who 
will  kill  Antichrist.  Under  him 
peace  and  plenty  will  abound,  and 
malice  be  laid  aside.  Wild'  beasts 
will  be  harmless. 

10.  War  with  the  Jews. 

11.  The  eruption  of  Gog  and  Magog, 
who  on  coming  to  Jerusalem  will 
be  destroyed.  The  Moslams  will 
burn  their  bows,  arrows,  etc.  for 
seven  years. 

12.  The  retreating  of  Euphrates,  and  the 
discovery  of  much  gold  in  it. 

13.  The  speaking  of  beasts  and  inani- 
mate things. 

14.  Tlifi  sounding  of  the  trumpet  three 
times,  when  the  earth  will  be  shak- 
en— mountains  levelled — sun  dar- 
kened— stars  fall —  and  ultimately 
all  animals  die.  On  sounding  the 
third  time,  the  souls  of  men  will 
fly  forth  like  bees,  filling  the  space 
between  earth  and  heaven,  and  then 
repair  to  their  respective  bodies, 
which  the  opening  earth  will  suffer 
to  rise — Mahomet  being  the  first. 

The  Koran  isuniverp^Uy  allowed  to  be 
Avritten  with  the  utmo  t  elegance  and 
purity  of  language,  in  the  dialect  of 
the  tribe  of  Koreish,  the  most  noble 
and  polite  of  all  the  Arabians,  but 
with  some  mixture,  though  very  rarely 
of  other  dialects.  It  is  divided  into  1 1 4 
chapters,  which  are  usually  distinguish- 
ed by  the  first  word  of  note  mentioned 
in  the  chapter. 

The  most  excellent  moral  in  the 
whole  Alcoran,  interpreters  say,  is  that 
in  the  chapter  Al  Alraf,  viz.  "Shew 
mercy,  do  good  to  aU,  and  dispute  not 
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with  the  ignorant;"  Mahomet,  accord- 
ing to  the  authors  of  the  Kesckqf,  hav- 
ing begged  of  the  angel  Gabriel'a  more 
ample  explication  of  this  passage,  re- 
ceived it  in  the  following  terms:  "Seek 
him  who  turns  thee  out,  give  to  him  who 
injures  thee;  for  God  will  have  you 
plant  in  your  souls  the  roots  of  his  chief 
perfections." 

The  caliph  Hassan  son  of  Hali,  be- 
ing at  table,  a  slave  let  fall  a  dish  of 
meat  reeking  hot,  which  scalded  him 
severely.  The  slave  fell  on  his  knees, 
rehearsing  these  words  of  the  Alcoran, 
"  Paradise  is  for  those  who  restrain  their 
anger,  I  am  not  angry  with  thee,"  ans- 
weredthe  caliph.  "And  forthose  who  for- 
give oflPences  against  them,"  continues  the 
slave.  "I  forgive  thee  thine,"  replies  the 
caHph.  "But  above  all,  for  those  who  re- 
turn good  for  evil."  adds  the  slave.  "I  set 
thee  at  liberty,"  rejoined  the  caliph ; 
"and  I  give  thee  ten  dinars." 

The  book  of  the  Alcoran  is  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  and  reverence  among 
the  Mussulmans.  They  dare  not  so 
much  as  touch  it,  without  being  first 
washed,  or  legally  purified;  to  prevent 
which  an  inscription  is  put  on  the  cover 
or  label.  Let  noiie  touch  hut  those  ivho  are 
clean.  It  is  read  with  the  greatest  care 
and  respect;  being  never  held  below  the 
girdle.  They  swear  by  it ;  take  omens 
from  it  on  all  weighty  occasions;  carry 
it  with  them  to  war:  write  sentences  of 
i  t  in  their  banners ;  adorn  it  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  knowingly  suf- 
fer it  not  to  be  in  the  profession  of  any 
of  a  different  religion.  Some  say  that 
it  is  punishable  even  with  death,  in  a 
Christian,  to  touch  it;  others,  that  the 
veneration  of  the  Mussulmans  leads 
them  to  condemn  the  translating  it  into 
any  other  language,  as  a  profanation: 
but  these  seem  to  be  exaggerations.  Its 
materials  are  wholly  borrowed  from  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures,  from 
the  Talmudical  legends  and  apocryphal 
gospels  then  current  in  the  east,  and 
from  the  traditions  and  fables  which 
abounded  in  Arabia.  The  materials 
collected  from  these  several  sources  are 
here  heaped  together,  with  perpetual 
and  needless  repetitions,  without  any 
settled  principle  or  visible  connection. 
When  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Maho- 
met had  been  spent  in  preparatory  me- 
ditation on  the  system  he  was  about  to 
establish,  its  chapters  were  dtalt  out 
slowly  and  separately  during  the  long 
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period  of  23  years.  Yet  thus  defective 
ill  its  structure^  and  no  less  exceptiona- 
ble in  its  doctrines,  was  the  work  which 
Mahomet  delivered  to  liis  followers  as 
the  oracle  of  God. 

The  Mahometans  are  strict  predesti- 
narians.  They  say  Avhatever  has  hap- 
pened heretolbre,  all  present  occur- 
rences, and  such  as  shall  hereafter 
come  to  pass,  were  written  by  his  own 
divine  finger,  upon  a  table  in  inde- 
lible characters,  from  all  eternity,  and 
it  is  impossible  that  his  decrees  should 
be  reversed.  The  incredulity  and  im- 
pious actions  of  the  infidel  are  all 
known  to  him,  and  are  the  effect  of  his 
Divine  Will,  as  well  as  the  cheerful 
obedience,  and  fervent  devotion  of  the 
faithful.  They  add,  moreover,  that  if 
any  one  should  ask,  why  God  created 
the  wicked,  and  such  as  are  infidels, 
the  only  and  immediate  answer  which 
ought  to  be  made  is  this :  that  it  is  pre- 
sumption in  man  to  pry  too  narrowly 
into  the  secrets  of  the  Almighty:  that  he 
acts  as  seems  best  to  his  infinite  wis- 
dom, and  who  is  there  that  shall  say 
unto  him.  What  dost  thou  ?  For  which 
reason  a  true  and  faithful  disciple  of 
Mahomet  must  say,  I  believe  in  God, 
his  angels,  his  Scriptures,  and  the  day 
of  judgment.  I  believe,  also,  that  good 
and  evil  are  the  result  of  his  irreversible 
decree,  and  that  he  created  both  the 
one  and  the  other.  Yet  they  are  per- 
suaded, that  God  Almighty  pardons  all 
sins  how  flagrant  soever,  except  those 
of  atheism  and  idolatry  ;  for  which  rea- 
son, in  their  prayers  for  the  dead,  they 
make  their  earnest  supplications  for  the 
wicked,  as  well  as  for  the  righteous. 
They  set  a  great  value  upon  those  pray- 
ers, alms-deeds,  and  other  pious  actions 
performed  for  the  dead ;  because  they 
contribute  very  much  to  the  consolation 
and  repose  of  their  souls.  They  believe 
that  all  actions,  not  accompanied  with 
faith,  are  sinful,  and  that  he  who  denies 
his  faith,  loses  the  merit  of  his  good 
works.  There  is  no  duty  which  they 
so  strenuously  inculcate,  as  that  of  put- 
ting their  whole  trust  and  confidence 
in  the  Almighty,  and  acknowledging 
him  to  be  their  only  help.  Humility 
is  highly  esteemed  by  them,  and  consists 
they  think  in  setting  a  higher  value  on 
their  neighbours  than  on  themselves. 
They  lay  down  excellent  rules  for  subdu- 
ing the  passions,  and  abstaining  from  all 
manner  of  vice.  If  thou  art  desirous. 
iPRJL,  18Q0.— A"),  /r.  1'ql.  2. 


say  they,  that  hell  should  shut  its  seven 
gates  against  thee,  take  care  that  the  se- 
ven members  of  thy  body,  that  is  to  say, 
thy  tongue,  hands,  etc.  be  guilty  of  no 
sinful  actions.  They  condemn  passing 
judgment  on  the  actions  of  others,  and 
say,  we  ought  not  to  speak  too  freely  on 
things  which  are  hid  from  our  eyes. 
They  must  not  say,  such  a  one  died,  or 
shall  die  in  the  faith,  because  that  is  a 
secret  belonging  to  God. 

Mahomet  recommended  prayer  as  the 
pillar  of  religion,  and  the  key  of  paradise. 
He  enjoined  it  four  times  in  24  hours, 
viz,  at  sun-rising;  at  noon;  at  mid- 
afternoon;  at  sun-setting;  and  at  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  night.  This 
action  they  perform  with  very  much  re- 
verence and  devotion;  and  hold  that 
they  ought  to  be  so  intent  and  fixed  in 
their  tlioughts  on  this-  religious  duty  to- 
wards God,  that  no  business  of  the 
world,  though  the  execution  of  the  Sul- 
tan's decree  should  in  the  same  moment 
be  commanded,  or  fire  should  burst 
forth  in  the  very  chamber  where  they 
remain,  or  an  armed  enemy  within  their 
gates  or  camp,  they  ought  not  yet  to  be 
diverted,  or  break  abruptly  off  their 
prayers,  to  extinguish  or  oppose  them- 
selves against  their  ine\itable  destruc- 
tion; nay,  if  they  do  but  cough,  or  spit 
or  sneeze,  or  rub  any  part  of  their  face, 
or  hands,  where  a  fly  bites,  during  their 
prayers,  they  must  begin  them  again, 
for  they  are  void,  and  esteemed  to  be  of 
no  effect. 

The  Mufti  is  the  principal  head  of 
the  Mahometan  religion  or  oracle  of  all 
doubtful  questions  in  the  law,  and  is  a 
person  of  great  esteem  and  reverence  a- 
mongst  the  Turks;  his  election  is  solely 
in  the  Grand  Seignior,  who  chuses  a  man 
to  that  office  always  famous  for  his 
learning  in  the  law,  and  eminent  for 
his  virtues  and  strictness  of  life ;  his  au- 
thority is  so  great  amongst  them,  that 
when  he  passes  judgment  or  determina- 
tion in  any  point,  the  Grand  Seignior 
himself  will  in  no  wise  contradict  or  op- 
pose it. 

The  title  which  the  Grand  Seignior 
gives  to  the  Mufti,  when  he  writes  to 
him  is, 

"To  the  Esad,  who  art  the  Wisest  of 
the  wise,  instructed  in  all  knowledge, 
the  Most  excellent  of  the  excellent,  ab- 
staining from  all  things  unlawful,  the 
Spring  of  virtue  and  true  science.  Heir 
of  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  doctrines. 
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Resolver  of  the  problems  of  faith,  Re- 
vealer  of  the  orthodox  articles,  Key  of 
the  treasures  of  truth,  the  Lip;ht  to 
doubtful  allej^ories,  strengthened  by  the 
Supreme  Assistor,  and  Legislator  of 
mankind.  ]May  the  most  High  God 
perpetuate  thy  virtues !" 

The  ]Mufti  being  asked  what  rule 
should  be  observed  in  the  devotion  of 
a  Turk,  carried  slave  into  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world,  where  the  winter  is 
but  one  hour  of  the  day,  how  he  might 
possibly  comply  with  his  obligation  of 
making  prayers  five  times  within  the 
twenty  four  hours;  viz.  morning,  after- 
noon, sunset,  and  at  an  hour  and  half  in 
the  night ;  when  the  whole  day  being 
but  of  one  hour,  admitted  only  of  one 
of  these  distinctions  ;  for  resolution  of 
which,  the  iMufti  answered,  that  God 
commanded  not  things  difficult  as  it  is 
in  the  Alcoran,  and  that  matters  ought 
to  be  ordered  in  conformity  to  time  and 
place,  and  making  short  prayers  once 
before  day,  then  twice  in  the  hour  of 
light,  and  twice  after  it  is  dark,  the 
duty  is  complied  with. 

Another  question  of  the  same  na- 
ture was  proposed  to  the  Mufti,  con- 
cerning the  K/h/ah  or  Holy  Place  at 
Mecca,  to  which  they  are  obliged  to 
turn  their  faces  in  their  prayers;  how 
at  sea,  where  they  had  no  mark,  espe- 
cially such  bad  geographers  as  connnon- 
ly  the  Turks  are,  it  is  possible  to  com- 
ply with  that  necessary  formality  re- 
quired in  their  devotion ;  the  Mufti  re- 
solved this  doubt  almost  like  the  former, 
prescribing  a  kind  of  circular  motion  in 
prayers,  by  ■which  means  they  cannot 
miss  of  having  at  some  time  their  faces 
towards  the  IToly  City,  which  in  a  case 
of  so  much  difficulty  is  a  sufficient  com- 
pliance with  the  duty. 

The  Turkish  Doctors  fancy  that  the 
seventy  two  nations  into  which  the 
world  was  divided  on  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel  was  a  figure  of  the  di- 
vision which  in  after  ages  should  suc- 
ceed in  the  three  most  general  religions 
in  the  world.  In  this  manner  they  ac- 
count seventy  different  sects  among  the 
Jews,  seventy  one  among  the  Christians, 
and  to  the  5lahometan  they  assign  one 
more,  as  being  the  last  and  ultimate 
religion,  in  which,  as  all  fulness  of  true 
doctrine  is  completed,  so  the  mystery  of 
iniquity,  and  the  deviation  of  man's 
judgment,  by  many  paths  from  the 
right  rule,  is  here  terminated  and  con- 
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fined.  Yet  as  to  those  who  are  esteemed 
of  the  orthodox  belief,  they  are  divided 
into  four  great  sects,  or  parties. 

The  reason  why  Mahomet  should  so 
severely  forbid  tlie  use  of  wine  is  re- 
counted in  a  fable  on  this  occasion;  that 
their  prophet  being  once  invited  by  a 
friend  to  an  entertainment  at  his  house, 
chanced  in  his  way  thither  to  be  detain- 
ed awhile  at  a  nuptial  feast,  where  the 
guests  raised  with  the  cheerful  spirits  of 
the  wine,  were  merry,  embracing,  and 
in  a  kind  temper  towards  each  other; 
whicli  pleasing  humour,  Mahoment  at- 
tributing to  the  effect  of  the  wine,  bles- 
sed it  as  a  sacred  thing,  and  so  departed. 
But  it  happened  that  in  the  evening  re- 
turning again,  and  expecting  to  see  the 
love  and  caresses  he  had  before  blessed, 
to  be  augmented,  he  found  the  house  to 
the  contrary,  full  of  brawls  and  noise, 
fightings,  and  all  confusion ;  Avhich  he 
also  having  understood  to  be  another  ef- 
fect of  the  wine,  changed  his  former 
blessing  into  a  curse,  and  for  ever  after 
made  it  Haram,  or  an  abomination  to 
his  disciples. 

SOLWIX. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Co  tl)c  iltritovottfjc  EottstialeiHaBannc. 
ORIGIN 
Of  the  word  Bother. 

The  word  Bother  was  first  used  by  a 
Serjeant,  who,  being  exposed  to  the 
volubility  of  two  Irishmen,  one  at  each 
ear,  cried,  "don't  both  ear  me!"  Hence 
the  verb  to  bother. 

J.  T. 

Ulrersfon. 

Co  ti)c  iStiitor  of  lt)c  Eonstiale  iWasajinc. 
DERIVATION 

Of  the  u'ord  Soloecism  or  Solecism. 

Solon,  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  lived 
for  some  time  in  Cyprus,  with  Philocy- 
prus,  a  king,  whose  capital,  Apiia,  wa.? 
built  in  the  mountains,  whence  it  de- 
rived great  strength,  being  almost  in- 
accessible, but  laboured  under  this  dis- 
advantage, that  its  environs  were  wild 
and  barren.  The  sage  advised  the 
monarch  to  remove  his  metropolis  to 
lands  more  fertile;  and  his  counsel  be- 
ing rehshed,  to  him  was  committed  the 
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care  of  chusing  the  situation  of,  and 
founding  the  new  town.  A  town,  called 
thence  Solos,  and  afterwards  Loglia  by 
ihe  Italians,  soon  rose,  under  such  able 
direction,  strong,  noble,  large,  and  vrell 
fortified.  The  equitable  laws  which  he 
there  instituted,  joined  to  the  richness 
of  the  soil  and  pleasantness  of  the  place, 
drew  to  it  people  from  all  quarters, 
which  brought  with  it  this  inconvenien- 
cy,  that  their  language  became  corrupt 
even  to  a  proverb.  Hence  comes  the 
word  Sola'cisn? ;  though  some  have  sup- 
posed it,  but  not  justly,  derived  from 
the  Soli,  who  settled  in  CiUcia. 

JULIUS  LOGICUS. 

Stockton-on-Tecs. 

7>  o      i^"bitor  of  tl)c  2Lons"&alc  iHaga{iiif. 
A  REMARKABLE  INSTANXE 

Of  Restored  Reason. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1778,  a  sea- 
faring man,  about  40  years  of  age,  was 
recommended  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
York,  for  cure.  About  two  years  be- 
fore that  time,  he  had  sustained  a  con- 
siderable loss  by  sea;  which  operated  so 
violently  upon  his  mind,  as  to  deprive 
him,  almost  instantly,  of  all  Iris  reason- 
ing faculties.  In  that  state  of  insensi- 
biUty  he  was  received  into  the  Asylum. 
During  his  abode  there,  he  was  never 
observed  to  express  any  desire  for  nou- 
rishment ;  and  so  great  was  his  inatten- 
tion to  this  particular,  that  for  the  first 
six  weeks  he  was  obliged  to  be  fed  in 
the  manner  of  an  infant.  Food  and 
medicines  were  equally  indifferent  to 
him.  A  servant  undressed  him  at  night, 
and  dressed  him  in  the  morning ;  after 
which  he  was  conducted  to  a  seat  in  the 
common  parlour,  where  he  remained  all 
day  with  his  body  bent,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground:  from  all  circum- 
stances of  his  behaviour,  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  possessed  of  any  ideas  of  re- 
flection. Every  thing  was  indifferent 
10  him,  a/id  from  the  fairest  judgment 
that  could  be  formed,  he  was  considered 
by  all  around  him  as  an  animal  con- 
verted into  a  vegetable.  In  this  state 
of  insensibility  he  remained  till  the 
morning  of  Tuesday  the  14-th  of  May 
1784,  (a  period  of  nearly  five  years  and 
seven  months,)  when  upon  entering  the 
parlour,  he  saluted  the  recovering  pa- 
tients with  a    Good  morning  to  voii  all." 


He  then  thanked  the  servants  of  the 
house,  in  the  most  affectionate  manncT, 
for  their  tenderness  to  him,  of  which,  he 
said,  he  began  to  be  sensible  some  weeks 
before,  but  had  not  till  then  the  reso- 
lution to  express  his  gratitude.  A  few 
weeks  after  this  unexpected  return  to 
reason,  he  was  permitted  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  his  disconsolate  wife,  in  which  he 
expressed  himself  with  becoming  pro- 
priety. 

At  this  time  he  seemed  to  take  parti- 
cular pleasure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
open  air,  and  in  his  walks  he  conversed 
with  freedom  and  serenity.  Talking 
with  him  on  what  he  felt  during  the 
suspension  of  his  reason,  he  said,  his 
mind  was  totally  lost,  but  that  about 
two  months  before  his  retunn  to  himself, 
he  began  to  have  thoughts  and  sensa- 
tions. These,  however,  only  served  to 
convey  to  him  fears  and  apprehensions,, 
especially  in  the  night  season. 

AVith  regard  to  his  medical  treatment^ 
we  shall  only  observe,  that  the  medi- 
cines usually  prescribed  for  melancholy 
persons,  were  in  this  case  studiously  a- 
voided;  and,  instead  of  evacuants,  cor- 
dials and  a  generous  diet  were  constant- 
ly recommended.  "It  is  obvious,  had 
the  natural  po^vers  been  weakened," 
Doctor  A.  Hunter  said,  "  the  mind 
would  never  have  regained  her  empire." 

During  the  remainder  of  his  stay,  he 
continued  to  behave  himself  with  stea- 
diness and  propriety;  he  eat  and  drank 
moderately,  and  upon  all  occasions  shew- 
ed a  gentle  and  benevolent  disposition. 
Finding  his  mind  sufficiently  strong,  he 
returned  to  his  family  on  the  21th  of 
May.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  ship  employed  in 
the  Baltic  trade. 

Should  you  think  the  above  very 
singular  circumstance  worth  a  place  in 
your  next  month's  pubhcation,  it  is  at 
your  serWce.  I  had  it  transmitted  to 
me  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  then  in  York.  I  re- 
main, your's  respectfully, 

Oswald  Allek. 


ADAM  AND  HELENA. 

Adam  Fleming  was  the  son  of  a  httle 
fanner  in  Scotland,  during  the  reign  of 
the  frail,  the  unfortunate  Mary. 

Inheriting  from  nature  an  attractive 
person  and  a  vigorous  mind,  and  recei- 
X  2 
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ving,  from  the  kindness  of  a  maternal 
uncle,  an  education  superior  to  what  is 
generally  bestowed  on  persons  of  his 
rank  in  society,  he  had  won  the  aftec- 
tions  of  a  beautiful  and  wealthy  heiress 
in  the  shire  of  Dumfries. 

But,  as  it  seldom  happens  that  we 
can  enjoy  any  pleasure,  or  any  happi- 
ness, without  exciting  envy  or  discon- 
tent in  those  who  are  less  fortunate  or 
less  deserving;  the  preference  given  to 
Fleming,  by  Helena  Irvene,  before  a 
host  of  suitors,  excited,  in  one  of  the  ilis- 
appointed  candidates,  inveterate  malig- 
nity, and  vows  of  vengeance. 

Observing  that  a  favourite  evening 
walk  of  the  happy  lovers,  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kirtle,  a  romantic  little 
stream,  skirted  with  shrubs  and  over- 
hanging rocks,  flowing  in  a  serpentine 
coui-se  near  tlie  abbey  of  Kirkconnel,  the 
villain  procured  a  carbine,  and  at  their 
accustomed  hour  concealed  himself  in  a 
thicket  near  the  place. 

The  fond  pair  soon  approaching,  he 
levelled  the  instrument  of  death  at  his 
unsuspecting  rival ;  but  occasioning,  as 
he  moved,  a  rustling  of  the  leaves,  He- 
lena turned  quickly  round,  saw  his  dead- 
ly purpose,  and  defeated  it  by  throwing 
herself  before  her  lover;  but  in  preser- 
ving him,  she  received  the  contents  of 
the  gun  in  her  ov.  n  bosom,  and  sunk  a 
bloody  and  lifeless  corpse  into  his  arms. 

Neither  love  nor  justice,  admitted  a 
moment's  delay;  placing  his  murdered 
mistress  gently  on  a  bank,  Adam  pur- 
sued the  flying,  the  cowardly  assassin, 
with  the  fury  of  a  hungry  lion;  soon 
overtook  him,  and  seizing  the  merciless 
ruffian  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  planted 
a  dagger  in  his  heart. 

The  report  of  the  piece,  and  the  cries 
of  the  dastardly  fugitive,  drawing  seve- 
ral peasants  to  the  spot,  Fleming,  in- 
stead of  submitting  his  conduct  to  the 
justice  of  his  country,  which  must  have 
considered  it  as  justifiable  homicide,  and 
without  well  knowing  what  he  sought, 
fled  towards  the  sea  coast,  where  he  saw  a 
vessel  outward  bound;  throwing  him- 
self into  a  boat,  he  went  on  board, 
made  a  confidant  of  the  captain,  and 
sailed  with  him  to  Lisbon. 

Careless  of  life,  and  probably  wish- 
ing to  shorten  it,  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  and 
distinguishsd  himself  in  a  military  capa- 
city, at  some  of  the  distant  possessions 
of  the  monarch,  in  the  iJraijils. 


Receiving,  after  many  years,  ample 
rewards,  and  an  honourable  dismission, 
he  resolved,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
forgetting  that  for  sinners  like  him  a  Sa- 
viour had  died,  to  expiate  the  crime  of 
murder,  to  which  he  had  received  such 
urgent  provocation,  but  for  which  he 
could  not  forirjve  himself,  by  a  pilgri- 
mage to  the  Holy  Land. 

Having  accomplished  his  purpose,  lie 
was  anxious  to  pass  the  short  space  of 
life  which  remained,  in  his  native  coun- 
try; trusting  for  safety,  to  the  mercy, 
or  the  oblivion  of  his  former  neigh- 
bours. 

Soon  after  landing  in  Scotland,  he  de- 
termined to  visit  the  spot  where  his  be- 
loved, his  long- lost  Helena  Avas  interred: 
worn  down  by  years,  sorrow,  and  the 
toils  of  Avar,  and  naturally  agitated  by 
recollecting  the  circumstances,  and  vicAV- 
ing  the  place  of  her  death,  his  debilita- 
ted frame  was  not  equal  to  such  emo- 
tions; reaching  Avith  difficulty  her  tomb, 
in  the  chapel  of  Kirkconnel,  he  sunk 
on  the  earth  Avhich  covered  her  re- 
mains, and  expired  without  a  groan. 

This  little  narrative,  which  the  scru- 
pulous critic  may  consider  as  the  roman- 
tic fiction  of  a  novelist,  is  founded  on 
fact,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  au- 
thentic family  documents,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  worthy  barronet  who  resides 
near  the  spot,  and  corroborated  by  the 
remains  of  a  monumental  inscription  in 
the  chapel,  Avhich  is  now  in  ruins. 


Co  ti)c  ElJttor  of  tljc  atonstialc  ilflasaftrtf, 
CHARACTER 

OF  NAPOLEAN  BONAPARTE.' 

Written  a  few  ytar.t  since  by  a  young  gentle- 
vian  of  Keighley,  lately  deceased. 

The  bloody  drama  of  Europe  is  con- 
cluded, and  the  great  Tragedian,  who 
for  tAventy  years  has  made  the  earth  his 
theatre,  and  set  the  world  in  tears,  has 
left  the  stage  for  ever!  He  lifted  the 
curtain  Avith  his  sword,  and  filled  the 
scenes  Avith  slaughter. 

His  part  was  invented  by  himself,  and 
Avas  terribly  unique.  Never  was  there 
so  ambitious,  so  restless  a  spirit — never 
so  daring,  so  fortunate  a  soldier. 

His  aim  AA'as  universal  dominion,  and 
he  gazed  at  it  steadfastly  with  the  eye 
of  the  eagle,  and  the  appetite  of  the 
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He  combined  within  himself  all  the 
eleimnits  of  terror,  nerve,  malice,  and 
intellect;  a  heart  that  never  melted — a 
hand  that  never  trembled — a  mind  that 
never  wavered  from  its  purpose.  The 
greatness  of  his  plans  defied  speculation, 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  execution  out- 
;stripped  prophecy.  CUvillized  nations 
were  the  victims  of  his  arts — and  the  sa- 
vage could  not  withstand  his  warfare. 
Sceptres  crumbled  in  his  grasp,  and  li- 
berty withered  in  his  presence.  The 
iVlmighty  appeared  to  have  intrusted  to 
him  the  destinies  of  the  globe,  and  he 
used  them  to  destroy.  He  shrouded 
the  sun  vvith  the  clouds  of  battle,  and 
unveiled  the  night  with  its  fires.  His 
march  reversed  the  course  of  nature — 
the  flowers  of  the  spring  perished — the 
fruits  of  autumn  fell — for  his  track  was 
cold  and  cheerless,  and  desolate,  like  the 
withering,  wintry  blast.  Amid  all  the 
physical,  moral,  and  political  changes 
which  he  produced,  he  was  still  the 
same.  Always  ambitious,  always  inex- 
orable— no  conquests  satisfied — no  com- 
passion assuaged — nc'remorse  deterred — 
no  dangers  alarmed  him.  Like  the 
Barbarian,  he  conquered  Italy,  and 
rolling  back  to  its  source  the  deluge 
that  overwhelmed  Rome,  he  proved 
himself  the  Attila  of  the  South.  Like 
Hannibal,  he  crossed  the  Alps  in 
triumph — Africa  beheld  in  him  a  second 
Scipio — and,  standing  on  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  he  looked  down  on  the  fame 
of  Alexander.  He  fought  the  Scythian 
in  his  cave,  and  the  unconquered  Arab 
fled^ before  him.  He  won,  divided,  and 
ruled,  nearly  all  of  modern  Europe.  It 
became  a  large  French  province,  where 
foreign  Kings  still  repined  by  courtesy, 
or  mourned  in  chains.  The  Roman 
PontifF  was  his  prisoner,  and  he  claimed 
dominion  over  the  altar  with  the  God  of 
Hosts,  Even  his  name  inspired  uni- 
versal terror,  and  the  obscurity  of  his 
designs  rendered  him  awfully  mysteri- 
ous. The  navy  of  Great  Britain  watch- 
ed him  with  the  eyes  of  Argus,  and  her 
coast  was  lined  with  soldiers  who  slept 
on  their  arms.  He  made  war  before  he 
declared  it;  and  peace  was  with  him  a 
signal  for  hostilities.  His  friends  were 
tlie  first  whom  he  assailed,  and  his  allies 
he  selected  to  plunder.  There  Avas  a 
singular  opposition  between  his  alleged 
motives  and  his  conduct. 

He  would  have  enslaved  the  land  to 
make  the  ocean  free,  and  he  wanted  on- 


ly power  to  enslave  both.  If  he  was  ar- 
rogant, his  unparalleled  successes  must 
excuse  him.  Who,  could  endure  such 
a  mountain  elevation?  Who,  that  amid 
the  slaughter  of  millions  had  escaped 
unhurt,  would  not  suppose,  that  a  deity 
had  lent  himarmour?  who,  that  had  ari- 
sen from  such  obscurity,  overcome  such 
mighty  obstacles,  vanquished  so  many 
monarchs,  won  such  extensive  empires, 
and  enjoyed  such  absolute  sway.^*  who, 
in  the  fulness  of  unequalled  power  and 
in  the  pride  of  exulting  ambition,  would 
not  believe  himself  the  favourite  of  Hea- 
ven? 

He  received  the  tribute  of  fear,  and 
love,  and  admiration.  The  weight  of 
the  chains  which  he  imposed  on' France, 
was  forgotten  in  their  splendour:  it  was 
glorious  to  follow  him,  even  as  a  con- 
script. The  arts  became  servile  in  his 
praise;  and  genius  divided  with  him  her 
immortal  honours.  For  it  is  the  mind 
alone  that  can  triumph  over  time.  Let- 
ters only  yield  permament  renown. 

This  blood-stained  soldier  adorned  his 
throne  Avith  the  trophies  of  art,  and 
made  Paris  the  seat  of  taste  as  well  as 
of  power.  There  the  old  and  new  world 
met  and  conversed  together.  Time  was 
then  robbed  of  his  si  the,  lingering  among 
beauties  which  he  could  not  destroy; 
there,  the  heroes  and  sages  of  every  age 
mingled  in  splended  alliance,  and  joined 
in  the  march  of  fame.  They  will  ap- 
peal to  posterity  to  mitigate  the  sentence 
which  humanity  claims  against  the  tyrant 
Bonaparte.  Awful  indeed  will  be  that 
sentence ;  but  when  will  posterity  be  a 
disinterested  tribunal?  When  will  the 
time  arrive  that  Europe  will  put  off 
mourning  for  his  crimes?  In  what  dis- 
tant recess  of  futurity  will  the  memory 
of  IMoscow  sleep?  When  will  Jena, 
Gerona,  and  Austetlitz — when willJaffa, 
Corunna,  and  Waterloo,  be  named  with- 
out tears  of  anguish  and  vows  of  retri- 
bution? Earth  can  never  forget,  man 
can  never  forget  them. 

Let  him  live  it  he  can  endure  life,  di- 
vested of  his  crown — without  an  army 
— and  almost  without  a  follower.  Let 
him  live — he,  who  never  spared  his 
friends,  if  he  can  withstand  the  humili- 
ation of  owing  his  life  to  an  enemy.  Let 
him  live,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  eon- 
science.  He  can  no  longer  drown  it  in 
"^the  clamorous  report  of  war."  Nocuirass 
guards  his  bosom  from  the  arrows  of 
remorse.    Now,  that  the  cares  of  the 
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State  have  ceased  to  distract  his 
thoughts,  let  him  reflect  on  his  mi- 
serable self;  and  with  his  map  before 
him,  retrace  his  bloody  career.  Alas! 
his  life  is  a  picture  of  ruin,  and  the  light 
that  displays  it  is  the  funeral  torch  of 
nations.  It  exhibits  one  mighty  sepul- 
chre, crowded  with  the  mangled  victims 
of  murderous  ambition.  Let  him  re- 
flect on  his  enormous  abuse  of  power — 
on  his  violated  faith  and  shameless  dis- 


regard of  law  and  justice.  Let  him  live 
and  repent — let  him  seek  to  atone  in 
humility  and  solitude,  for  the  sins  of  his 
political  life — an  example  of  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  wicked,  and  the  vanity  of 
false  greatness.  Great,  he  unquestion- 
ably was — great,  in  the  resources  of  a 
misguided  spirit — great,  in  the  concep- 
tion and  execution  of  evil — great,  in 
mischief,  like  the  pestilence — great,  in 
desolation,  like  the  whirlwind. 


GREEN'S  GUIDE. 

The  Tou7'ists'  new  Guide,  confairiijig  a 
description  of  the  Lakes,  Mountains,  and 
Scenery,  in  Cumberland,  Westmorland, 

and  Lancashire,  etc.  etc.  Concluded 

from  page  124. 

Though  the  lakes  and  mountahis  in 
the  north  of  England,  possess  unnum- 
beredand  unrivalled  beauties,  thes«beau- 
ties  are  only  unveiled  to  the  disciple  of 
cultivated  taste.  He  alone  revels 
amid  the  mental  luxury,  and,  return- 
ing from  the  delicious  feast,  ejaculates 
his  grateful  thanks  to  that  bounteous 
Being  who  has  furnished  the  sump- 
tuous entertainment.  To  such  as  these 
who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the 
lake  and  mountain  scenery  in  all  its 
richness,  Mr.  Green  appears  particularly 
to  have  dedicated  his  volumes.  He  has 
very  agreeably  enlivened  the  descriptive 
part  of  his  work  by  occasional  observa- 
tions on  composition  and  taste.  Though 
these  remarks  are  scattered  at  intervals, 
through  the  wliole  work,  we  deemed  it 
more  eligible  to  our  plan,  to  collect  a 
few  of  them  into  one  point  of  view;  as 
by  this  means  the  reader  will  be  better 
able  to  form  a  conception  of  their  na- 
ture and  importance. 

The  first  question  which  will  claim 
the  attention  of  the  tasteful  visitant,  is 
the  best  season  for  contemplating  these 
scenes  in  their  most  captivating  dress. 
Having  discussed  the  respective  merits 
of  the  various  months,  and  given  the 
preference  to  May  and  September,  he 
proceeds  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
effects  of  w^eather  among  these  mountai- 
nous districts. 

"AV^ere  the  WTiter  asked  whether  he 


should  prefer  a  month  of  fair  or  rainy 
weather,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare in  favour  of  the  rainy  month;  in 
dry  weather  the  water-falls  are  not 
worth  attention,  and  all  near  objects, 
such  as  rocks,  stones,  buildings,  trees 
and  plants,  shrivelled  by  sun  and  wind, 
appear  as  prematurely  aged;  it  cannot, 
however,  be  denied  that  a  dry  heat  pro- 
duces a  charming  aerial  density  in  the  at- 
mosphere, a  favourable  medium  through 
which  to  view  the  scenery  of  a  moun- 
tainous country,  which  if  lighted  from 
a  cloudless  sky,  though  fine,  will  be  too 
general  to  please  the  eye  of  taste,  but 
pervaded  by  clouds  (perhaps  three 
fourths),  there  will  be  such  a  succes- 
sion of  sunny  gleams,  as  will  give  un- 
bounded gratification.  Rain  envigorates 
nature,  giving  it  a  '^shining  morning 
face,'  and  the  freshness  and  beauty 
produced  by  it  is  enchanting,  but  what 
we  gain  in  near  objects  is  sometimes 
lost  in  distant,  particularly  if  accompa- 
nied by  wind.  Rain  and  wind  clear 
the  atmosphere,  and  destroy  that  hea- 
venly azure  just  spoken  of;  rain  some- 
times produces  mist,  which  modifying 
itself  into  various  degrees  of  volume  up- 
on the  surface  of  the  mountains,  and 
aided  by  the  sun,  generally  astonishes 
such  as  have  been  accustomed  to  flat 
countries  only. 

''The  dispelling  of  the  mist  from  the 
vallies  in  a  morning  is  likewise  a  most 
interesting  circumstance." 

Next  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
Mr.  Green  places  the  colour  and  quality 
of  the  atmosphere. 

"The  intense  heat  produced  by  a  mid- 
day summer's  sun  from  a  cloudless  sky, 
is  only  pleasant  when  aided  by  refreshing 
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breezes — the  face  of  nature  under  one 
broad  and  universal  glare  is  not  propi- 
tious to  the  feelings  of  the  anxious  spec- 
tator ;  but  this  monotony  can  only  be 
of  short  duration ;  because  the  declining 
sun,  in  the  rotundity  of  woods  and 
trees,  the  projections  of  rocks,  the  irre- 
gularity of  hills,  and  the  recesses  of 
mountains,  produces  shadows ;  these 
gradually  expanding,  uniting,  and  final- 
ly, on  the  setting  of  the  sun,  pervading 
the  whole  landscape,  exhibit  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  form,  of  tone,  and  of 
colour. 

'^A.n  assemblage  of  beautiful  objects  in 
harmonious  combination,  when  under 
the  influence  of  a  fine  atmosphere, 
and  lighted  from  a  sky  partially  obscur- 
ed by  clouds,  is  a  field  for  study,  much 
to  be  coveted  by  all  who  wish  to  profit 
by  the  exliibitions  of  that  great  master — 
nature. 

"A  scene  thus  circumstanced,  by  its 
succession  of  partial  illuminations,  is  a 
repast  replete  with  every  delicate  vari- 
ety that  can  gratify  the  sentimental 
mind,  and,  by  its  extraordinary  changes, 
'gives  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name.'  Hills  and  locks,  woods 
and  trees,  and  the  haunts  of  men,  by 
the  all-searchiug  rays  of  the  sun,  are 
^T&gged  from  'purple'  obscurity  and 
paini;ed  in  Hjurnished  gold.' 

Such  scenes  are  chaste  and  beauti- 
ful, even  with  the  sameness  of  a  sum- 
mer's verdure,  but  infinitely  more  so  in 
the  variable  dresses  of  autumnal  tinting, 
and  fortunate  is  that  traveller  who,  ex- 
ternally comfortable,  shall  intellectually 
refresh  himself  from  so  lovely  an  assem- 
blage of  the  works  of  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  the  universe." 

The  time  of  the  day,  he  observes,  has 
a  powerful  effect  on  the  beauties  of  the 
Lake  scenery. 

''  Twilight,  in  the  absence  of  the 
moon,  is  a  fine,  a  most  interesting  peri- 
od. The  sun  illuminating  the  canopy 
of  heaven,  reflects  its  lustre  on  the  earth 
below,  and  gives  a  delicate  distinction 
to  every  distance  on  the  picture,  and  to 
every  object  its  due  place,  in  all  the  re- 
gular gradations  of  aerial  perspective. 

"^Vhat  can  be  more  refreshing  to  the 
feelings  of  an  artist,  than  to  observe  the 
localities  of  colour  subdued  and  almost 
amalgamated  with  the  floating  atmos- 
phere ;  the  foreground  in  chastened 
tones  and  tints,  and  the  distances  swim- 
ming in  celesiial  blue?    The  stillness 
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of  evening  is  highly  favourable  to  the 
contemplation  of  such  scenes,  when 
without  a  breath  of  air  to  give  a  rusthng 
to  the  trees  or  a  ripple  to  tlie  lake,  the 
sweet  murmurings  of  the  tumbling  wa- 
ters vibrate  only  on  the  ear,  save  when 
the  bleating  sheep,  or  the  barking  of  a 
shepherd's  dog,  momentarily  interrupts 
the  solenm  and  impressive  silence : 
the  component  parts  of  the  landscape 
become  momentarily  less  evident,  and 
'darkness  visible'  is  succeeded  by  total 
darkness. 

"  Surrounded  by  the  melancholy 
gloom  of  night,  how  diflerent  the  view's 
of  the  artist  and  lover  to  those  of  the 
'lean  unwashed  artificer,'  who  at  the 
very  moment  greedily  swallowing  sedi- 
tion is  all  agog  to  hurl  destruction  on 
his  rulers,  who  in  their  turns  are  as  anx- 
iously providing  means  to  prevent  its 
execution. 

"In  mild  cloudy  w^eather  the  vapour 
on  the  mountains  sometimes  travels 
horizontally,  by  which  their  summits 
are  hid  from  the  eye  of  the  anxious 
spectator;  but  when  ascending  or  de- 
scending mists  shall  roll  upon  the  sur- 
face of  gigantic  nature,  when  some  cas- 
tle-like rock  alternately  of  the  deepest 
air  tints  and  most  celestial  light,  shall 
seem  as  hung  in  clouds,  the  powers 
of  the  pencil  are  frequently  suspended, 
and  the  mind  employed  in  comparing 
the  greatness  of  nature  with  the  Httle- 
ness  of  art." 

The  atmosphere,  he  remarks  is  con- 
tinually varying  in  its  colour ;  and  that 
artist  who  wishes  to  copy  nature  in  her 
most  captivating  moments,  will  avail 
himself  of  this  property,  and  select  that 
colour  which  is  best  adapted  to  his  pur- 
pose. 

"  Xow  the  colours  of  which  air  is 
composed  are  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  and 
an  infinite  variety  of  tints  is  derived  from 
their  mixture.  Air  is  never  of  one  self- 
colour  only ;  nor  of  two  colours  :  but  it 
is  often  of  two  colours,  with  but  little  of 
the  thu-d;  thus  it  is  frequently  compos- 
ed of  blue  and  red,  which  make  purple, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  yellow ;  at  o- 
ther  times  of  red  and  yellow,  with  no 
great  quantity  of  blue ;  and  often  of  blue 
and  yellow,  which  make  a  green,  with 
a  small  portion  of  red. 

"  Of  all  atmospheres  those  inchning 
to  the  yellow  and  the  green  are  the 
most  unhappy ;  and  the  most  grateful 
to  the  feelings  those  of  a  grey,  some- 
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what  inclining  to  the  purple ;  but  an 
air  of  reddish  purple  hue  is  not  only  un- 
pleasant in  nature,  but  ought  to  be  a- 
voided  in  a  picture. 

"Landscspe  air  is  generated  by  the 
action  of  the  sun  upon  terrestrial  bodies. 
A  hot  sun  after  much  rain,  causes  much 
exhalation:  this,  unaccompanied  by 
wind  produces  a  medium,  which  ex- 
hibited between  the  eye  and  distant 
objects,  is  the  cause  of  that  wonderful 
diversity  of  appearance  in  the  same 
scene,  even  in  a  fiat,  but  more  especial- 
ly in  a  mountainous,  country. 

"Among  these  mountains  the  summer 
rains  usually  commence  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July:  frequently  the  early  part, 
and  sometimes  the  whole,  of  June,  is 
fair;  and  if  a  wet  April  is  succeded  by 
a  dry  and  sunny  June,  the  beauty 
sought  for  wall  be  produced. 

"  Now,  should  the  progress  of  eva- 
poration by  a  hot  sun  be  all  along  ac- 
companied by  gentle  breezes,  the  con- 
sequence will  be  a  fine  though  not  a 
first-rate  atmosphere;  and  as  the  highest 
state  of  such  an  atmosphere  requires  a 
shorter  time  for  its  production  than  one 
derived  from  calm  and  sunny  weather, 
and  as  a  parching  sun  is  more  injurious 
than  moderate  winds  to  the  freshness  of 
objects  near  at  hand,  it  will  follow  that 
in  such  seasons  a  complete  landscape  will 
appear  in  a  higher  degree  of  beauty, 
than  one  exhibited  through  a  medium 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  sun  dur- 
ing a  state  unruflfled  elements. 

"  The  quantity  of  air  required  in  aid 
of  any  scene,  will  always  be  in  propor- 
tion as  the  objects  of  that  scene  are  near 
unto  or  remote  from  the  eye,  thus  the 
medium  that  would  render  fascinations 
to  the  rugged  features  of  a  scene  not 
one  mile  from  the  eye,  would  not  only 
ruin  one  at  five,  but  totally  extinguish 
all  objects  in  remote  distance. 

"  The  writer  has  sometivies  observed 
the  finest  atmospheres  in  September  and 
October,  but  those  displays  of  beauty 
are  rare  at  this  season  of  the  year:  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July  there  is 
frequently  more  of  the  heavenly  blue, 
than  in  all  the  other  months  put  toge- 
ther. But  should  the  weather  be  cold 
with  occasional  rains  onward  from  J uly 
till  late  in  September,  the  above  extraor- 
dinary sights  will  in  vain  be  looked  for. 

*^In  regard  to  quantity,  the  writer 
will  venture  to  advance  his  opinion,  that 
an  atmosphere  giving  on  the  shadowed 


side  of  objects  five  miles  from  the  eye, 
their  component  parts,; not  invisible, 
will  be  generally  found  more  agreeable 
than  any  other  quantity :  and  this  may 
be  in  a  scene  where  some  of  those  parts 
are  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  eye." 

After  detailing  the  charms  of  a  per- 
fect atmosphere,  he  says  these  ^^divine 
atmospheres"  are  seldom  seen  by  any 
but  the  mountain  shepherds;  and  on 
these  the  beauty  has  little  effect,  for 
"an  acre  of  their  ov.n  mountain  green, 
has  more  charms  than  distant  thousands, 
the  property  of  others,  however  delight- 
ful the  scene." 

Through  the  whole  of  his  work,  ]\Ir. 
Green  intersperses  remarks  and  animad- 
versions on  the  introduction  and  exclu- 
sion of  wood.  In  many  places  he  ob- 
serves that  the  beauty  of  a  scene  has 
been  intirely  destroyed  by  the  indiscri- 
minate use  of  the  axe ;  while  the  beauty 
of  others  has  been  extremely  injured  by 
a  redundance  of  trees.  He  even  regrets 
that  there  should  be  no  law  to  punish 
those  who  thus  wantonly  ruin  some  of 
the  finest  objects  in  nature. 

Mr.  Green  offers  some  very  judicious 
remarks  on  the  colours  most  proper  for 
Gentlemen's  seats,  when  designed  to 
add  beauty  to  the  landscape. 

"  A  tint  appropriate  to  such  a  house, 
or  to  any  other  in  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict, ought  to  be  a  mixture  of  all  the 
colours  of  the  neighbouring  rocks  and 
stones  :  such  a  neutral  tint  is  composed 
of  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  in  any  required 
proportion,  and  toned  with  white ;  or, 
instead  of  blue,  black  may  be  used; 
and,  in  many  cases,  black  and  red,  Vvith- 
out  yellow,  will  answer,  and  white  will 
give  all  the  necessary  gradations.  To 
black  and  red,  yellow  may  be  added  at 
pleasure  ;  or,  if  required  by  the  situa- 
ation,  or  preferred,  black  and  yellow 
made  lighter  by  white,  or  red  and  yel- 
low with  white,  or  yellow  ^vith  white 
alone;  but  wherever  red  and  yellow  are 
used  unitedly,  and  heightened  by  white, 
or  either  of  the  self-colours  with  white, 
the  tints  must  of  necessity  be  light. 
Deep  tints  of  red,  or  of  yellow,  or  their 
mixture,  ought  invariably  to  be  avoid- 
ed ;  the  unaccommodating  glare  of  such 
colours  is  always  repugnant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  an  artist.  It  will  then  follow, 
that  wherever  a  deep  colour  is  required . 
that .  blue  or  black  will  of  necessity  be 
one  of  the  component  colours.  White 
alone  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  any 
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ill-judged  combination  of  colours." 

in  speaking  of  pleasure  grounds,  he 
says,  *'  A  studied  pleasure  ground  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  things  in  nature, 
or  wherefore  studied?"  In  this  species 
of  ornamental  gardening,  he  animad- 
verts severely  on  the  prevailing  taste  for 
introducing  exotics.  He  allows  they 
may  have  a  tolerable  effect  in  some  situ- 
ations when  aged,  but,  "^they  are  inju- 
diciously introduced  when  planted  in 
large  patches,  where  at  every  turn  they 
are  intruded  on  the  eye."  He  applauds 
i\Ir.  King  of  Grasmere  for  having  shut 
out  his  plantations  of  larches  from  the 
road  by  natives,  "  as  all  such  unsightly 
utility  ought  to  be." 

In  some  instances  he  conceives  the 
proprietors  of  grounds  have  injured 
their  estates  by  the  improper  manage- 
ment of  their  woods.  The  owner  of  the 
Purse  Crag,  on  UUs  Water  has  hurt 
his  estate  by  felling  all  the  woods; 
though '^'^  the  profit  derived  from  their 
sale  could  not  be  very  considerable,  and 
the  land,  if  to  be  sold,  would  be  regard- 
ed as  infinitely  less  valuable  to  the  situ- 
ation jn/fc/tascr." 

In  passing  some  strictures  on  the 
grounds  at  Ilydal  Hall,  he  says,  "A 
thick  wood,  which  has  been  undisturbed 
for  a  long  time  is  uniformly  a  repetition 
of  the  surface,  on  which  it  stands,  and 
is  unpleasant  to  the  eye." 

He  therefore  considers  that  the  great- 
est beauty  consists  in  tasteful  thinning 
of  those  woods  Avhich  are  too  umbra- 
geous. And,  inplanting,  to  prefer  indig- 
nous  trees;  for  neither  the  form  nor  colour 
of  foreign  ones  accord  with  the  sober 
tints  of  a  British  landscape. 

He  often  stops  to  heave  a  sigh  over 
those  spots  where  some  lovely  scene  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  those 
trees  in  which  that  loveliness  consisted. 
Of  one  place  he  gives  the  following  ele- 
giac description: — 

"  The  distant  features  of  this  singidar 
amphitheatre  Avere  rendered  still  more 
singularly  beautiful  by  the  oaks  which 
are  gone,  for  some  had  in  their  aged 
arms  a  peculiar  grandeur  scarcely 
to  be  imagined  from  viewing  tliose 
which  remain ;  and  there  were  points 
from  which  a  previous  weeding  would 
have  given  to  the  spectator  on  turning 
round,  scenes  of  such  extroardinary  di- 
versity and  beauty,  that  the  greatest 
masters  would  have  gazecl  on  them  with 
wonder  and  delight." 
April,  1820.— A o.  IV.  Vol.  L 


The  profusion  of  firs  and  larches 
which  every  where  prevails,  he  looks 
upon  as  an  evil.  How  beautiful  would 
many  a  prospect  be  if  animated  by  the 
presence  of  the  leafy  lords  of  the  soil, 
instead  of  vile  and  extensive  spriggeries 
of  larches." 

Black  Italian  poplars,  '^though  not 
equal  to  oak,  ash,  and  birch  trees,  in 
form  and  colour,  are  certainly  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  ornament 
than  either  firs  or  larches,"  Firs,  when 
at  their  full  growth  have  sometimes  a 
fine  eft'ect  near  old  buildings.  But  of- 
ten, he  remarks,  those  whose  only  aim 
is  obtaining  wealth,  either  forget  or 
never  knew,  that  ornament  might  be 
rendered  subservient  even  to  that  pur- 
pose. 

'\^''e  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from 
his  observations  on  taste,  with  the  fol- 
lowing very  appropriate  remark: — 

"In  places  remote  from  the  public 
road,  or  in  flat  countries,  where  little 
can  be  seen,  deformity  is  less  an  evil. 
But,  in  the  finest  parts  of  this  island, 
not  only  to  destroy  the  lovely,  but  to 
substitute  deformity,  is,  by  wholesale, 
to  mar  the  pleasures  of  those,  who,  by 
travelling,  enrich  the  very  persons  who 
act  the  part  complained  of,  and  who 
ought  to  make  it  their  study  to  exhibit  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  '^nature  to 
advantage  dressed.' " 

"With  regard  to  the  engravings  which 
accompany  the  (ruide  to  the  Lakes,  it 
is  impossible  to  convey  any  clear  idea 
tlirough  the  medium  of  words.  They 
are  all  executed  in  the  soft  ground  style. 
The  fore  grounds  exhibit  a  strong  grain 
in  order  to  give  the  distances  a  superior 
effect.  Cattle  are  often  introduced 
with  extraordinary  neatness.  And  the 
artist's  choice  of  birches,  for  screenes, 
gives  an  astonishing  softness  to  several 
of  his  subjects.  The  whole  series  gives 
the  very  character  of  the  country,  de- 
picted in  some  of  its  finest  scenes.  The 
map  of  the  Lake  and  adjoining  district 
is  excellent. 

It  was  our  original  intention  to  con- 
clude this  review  with  a  few  strictures 
on  the  work  before  us.  The  faults 
however  appear  so  trivial,  that  it  seems 
almost  impertinent  to  notice  them.  But 
as  a  few  hints  may  perhaps  be  of  some 
utility  to  the  author  in  preparing  ano- 
ther edition,  we  shall  recommend  to  his 
notice  some  trifling  alteration  in  the 
arangement. 
Y 
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In  his  ardour  to  place  every  subject 
in  the  clearest  light  possible,  he  has  oc- 
casionally obscured  it.  We  should  there- 
fore prefer  either  giving  all  the  argu- 
ments upon  a  subject  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  or  throwing  them  into  notes:  as 
by  this  means  the  reader  would  have 
the  whole  of  the  subject  before  his  eye 
in  one  unbroken  line.  It  would  likewise 
add  to  the  neatness  of  the  Avork,  if 
more  attention  Avas  paid  to  the  title  heads 
of  the  different  divisons.  At  present  be- 
ing all  printed  in  one  letter,  they  ap- 
pear of  equal  importance;  when  many 
of  them  are  only  subdivisions  of  others. 
In  preparing  another  edition  he  would 
render  the  work  more  intelligible  and 
more  agreeable  to  his  readers  by  altering 


all  such  words  as  '^'^ horizontal  travel" 
ler"— "it  is  situate" — Alpine  sprig' 
gery" — '^polardized  by  the  farmer" — 
"artistically  classic," — "old  pollardoaks" 
— "tree-cd  hill."  etc. 

We  do  not  give  these  as  not  being 
English;  but  they  are  words  and  phra- 
ses not  in  general  use,  and  therefore 
sound  strangely  in  ours  ears.  These 
are  all  the  remarks  which  have  occurred 
to  us  in  an  attentive  perusal;  and  we 
trust  the  author  with  accept  them  as 
they  are  given,  for  the  improvement  of 

a   "future  edition.  Surveying  the 

work  as  a  whole,  we  feel  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  it  is  the  only  book  in 
print,  which  deserves  the  title  of  a 
Guide  to  the  Lakes. 


REPLY 

OF   THE    WOOD  NYMPH. 

Bi/  Miss  Lickharrorc,  Kendal. 

Refreshing  and  pure 
Is  the  breeze  of  the  moimtain ; 
J^ut  the  wild  thyme's  sweet  blooms, 
With  their  fragant  perfumes. 
To  me  once  so  welcome,  may  blossom  in 
vain. 

Stately  thy  dwelling. 
The  brown  heath  adorning, 
And  green  is  the  bower. 
Of  thy  rock  built  tower, 
Vet  ah!  when  I  can  love  it? — Never  again ! 
And  softly  the  echo  cried — Never  again! 

Tho'  fair  are  the  silv'ry  sands 
Seen  in  the  distance, 
To  a  heart  sunk  in  sadness. 
They  cannot  give  gladness, 
Nor  the  long  banish'd  peace  of  my  bo- 
som restore; 
(  ircen  is  thy  terrace 
O'erlooking  the  valley ; 
And  the  prospect  below 
Rich  in  summer's  warm  glow. 
But  to  my  joyless  eye,  it  is  lovely  no  more! 
And  echo  repeated — 'tis  lovely  no  more! 

Ah  !  weave  not  for  me 
The  gay  garlands  of  pleasure. 
For  enjoyment  is  dead, 
My  delights  are  all  fled. 
And  my  tresses  undeck'd  and  unbraided 
shall  flow. 


Or  from  the  dark  storm-beaten 
Yew's  gloomy  foliage. 
Which  has  brav'd  on  thy  rock 
Many  a  winter's  rude  shock. 
With  funeral  wreathes,  let  me  bind  my 
sad  brow! 

And  echo  replied — let  me  hind  my  sad 
brow! 

Ah  !  why  did  I  wander 
Green  woodlands  of  Lcvens 
You  delighted  my  eye. 
Herds  of  deer  tripped  by. 
They  rush'd  through  the  thicket,  they 
swam  through  the  river. 
How  stately  they  were 
AVlth  their  high  bounding  antlers  ! 
An  arrow  I  drew. 
Swift  bounding  it  flew. 
But  the  peace  of  my  mind  it  destroyed 
for  ever  ! 

And  mournfully  echo  repeated— ;forei;e/'.' 

What  sad  fate  the  flight 
Of  my  arrow  directed  ? 
All !  how  can  I  tell 
^Yhere  the  cruel  shaft  fell  } 
A  noble  young  hunter  lay  stretch'd  on 
the  ground. 
Tir'd  with  the  toils  of  the  chace. 
He  was  sleeping, 
He  wak'd  but  to  languish. 
And  pine  in  mute  anguish. 
Bat  my  bosom  receiv'd  a  more  cureless 
wound ! 

Plaintive  echo  replied — a  more  cureless 
wound  ! 
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1  wept  o'er  the  ruin 
My  rash  hand  had  caus'd. 
All  the  meadows  I  sought 
And  their  healing  herbs  brought. 
But  alas  !  all  my  skill  and  ray  care  was 
in  vain. 
His  cheek,  once  so  blooming, 
Grew  paler  and  paler, 
I  saw  in  his  eye 
The  dim  lustre  die. 
•  an  1  e'er  know  enjoyment?  Ah  !  never 
again ! 

,\nd  soft  sigh'd  the  echo — ah  !  never 
again  ! 

In  the  strength  of  his  youth. 
In  the  pride  of  his  beauty, 
Like  the  light'ning-scath'd  oak, 
By  one  fatal  stroke. 
He  fell — ^but  his  griefs  are  all  hushed  in 
peace. 

Pain  and  weakness  he  feels  not — 
My  anguish  he  knows  not — 
Long  and  sweet  is  his  rest. 
Oh  !  that  I  were  thus  blest ! 
But  ray  woes  are  immortal,  they  never 
can  cease! 

And  echo's  low  voice  said — they  never 
can  cease  ! 

I  raised  his  tomb 
In  a  grove  of  wild  roses. 
The  grove  of  my  mom-ning. 
To  which  I'm  returning 
'To  sigh  o'er  his  grave,   and  its  green 
turf  bestrew 
With  each  changing  season's 
Fresh  sweets,  as  they  flourish. 
And  to  water  the  flowers 
With  fast  falling  showers. 
Oh  !   son  of  the  white  cliff,  for  ever 
adieu  ! 

And  echo  slow  answered— /or  ever  adieu! 
A  BRIDAL  SERENADE: 

By  a  modern  Welch  Harper. 
Wilt  thou  not  waken.  Bride  of  May, 
While  flowers  are  fresh  and  the  sweet 
beUs  chirae  ? 
Listen,  and  learn  from  my  roundelay 
How  all  Life's  pilot  boats  sail'd  one  day 
A  match  with  Time. 

Love  sat  on  a  lotas'  leaf  afloat 
And  saw  old  Time  in  his  loaded  boat; 

Slowly  he  cross'd  Life's  narrow  tide. 
While  Love  sat  clapping  bis  Avings  and 
cried, 

^^Who  will  pass  Time  ?" 


Patience  came  first,  but  soon  was  gone, 
With  his  helm  and  sail,   to  help 
Time  on ; 

Care  and  Grief  could  not  lend  an  oar  ; 
And  Prudence  said,  while  he  stay'd  on 
shore, 

"  I  wait  for  Time." 

Hope  fiil'd  with  flowers  her  cork-tree 
bark. 

And  lighted  its  helm  with  a  glow- 
worm spark; 
Then  Love,  when  iiesaw  her  bark  fly  past. 
Said,  ''lingering  Time  will  soon  be 
past — 

Hope  outspeeds  Time." 

Wit  went  nearest  Old  Time  to  pass 
Wiih  his  diamond  oar  and  his  boat 
of  glass; 

A  feathery  dart  from  his  store  he  drew. 
And  cried,  while  far  and  swift  it  flew, 
"Oh,  Mirth  kiUs  Time! 

But  Time  sent  the  feathery  arrow  back; 
Hope's  boat  of  amarinths  raiss'd  its 
track. 

Then  Love  bade  his   butterfly  pilots 
move. 

And  laughing  said,  "they  shall  see 
how  Love 

Can  conquer  Time !" 

His  gossamer  sails,  he  spread  with  speed. 
But  Time  lias  Avings,  when  Time  has 
need; 

Swiftly  he  cross'd  Life's  sparkling  tide. 
And  only  Memory  staid  to  chide 
Unpitying  Time. 

Wake,  and  Hsten,  then.  Bride  of  May, 
Listen,  and  hear  thy  Minstrel's  rhyme; 

Still  for  thee  some  bright  hours  stay. 
For  it  was  a  hand  like  thine  they  say 
Gave  wings  to  Time. 

LINES 

ox  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  LATE  MAJESTY. 

Britannia  for  her  reverend  sire  shall 
weep, 

AVhose  eyes  are  closed  in  death's  oblivi- 
ous sleep, 

Wliile  reason  blessed  him  with  supreme 

command. 
He  sway'd  the  sceptre  with  a  lenient 

hand. 

The  friend  of  mercy — scattering  bles* 
sings  round — 
Y  2 
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The  friend  of  virtue — he  was  ever  found. 
At  length  he  lays  his  transient  glcfry 
down. 

And  gives  an  earf/ih/   for   a  heaven! ii 

CROWX, 

Enjoys  a  kingdom  which  shall  never 
end, 

\\'hile  Britons  mourn  their  Monarch 
and  their  friend! 

J.  II. 

THE  SEASONS, 

Analogous  to  Man. 

»Y    THE    REV.   E.  EAWCETT. 

Past  is  now  the  A\'inter's  gloom. 
Spring  begins  the  annual  round; 

And,  with  variegated  bloom, 

P.aints  anew  the  dappled  ground. 

Next,  the  smiling  Summer  comes, 
Cloth'd  in  nature's  rich  array  ; 

Breathing  forth  its  sweet  perfumes. 
Emblem  of  eternal  day. 

Scarce  the  smile  of  summer's  o'er, 

( )r  its  gilded  lustre  fled. 
Ere  enrich'd  with  golden  store. 

Autumn  waves  his  mellow  head. 

'I'hen  to  close  the  circling  year. 
Pale-faced  AVinter  comes  at  last ; 

Drooping  Nature  drops  a  tear, 
Crush'd  beneath  the  northern  blast. 

Short  and  transient  is  their  date. 
Thus  the  Seasons  quickly  fly: — 

^lan  behold  thy  fleeting  state. 

Thou,  like  these,  must  fade  and  die! 

Sedbusk,  near  JIaices. 


LINES, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  KING. 

AV'hen  worth  like  his  departs,  who  can 
refrain 

To  grieve, — tho'  conscious  that  to  grieve 
is  vain? 

Ilir,  ardent  wish  was  ever  to  impart 
Sweet   consolation    to    the  wo-worn 
heart  : 

Gone,  like  a  dream  are  all  his  earthly 
days, 

But  still  his  virtues  claim  the  'meed  of 
praise' — 

"While  rolls  the  Earth  her  sister  orbs 
among, 

His  name  shall  live  in  consecrated  song! 
JIaices. 


A  MONITORY  POEM, 

BV  C.  BRAITinVAlTE,  KENPAL. 


"  If  the  Lord  be    God,  follow  hu/i." 

1  Kings  xviii.  HI. 


Reflecting  on  a  great  first  cause. 
Thro'  rcMison's  light  and  nature's  laws. 
In  contemplation's  airy  road. 
My  thoughts  took  lliglit  to  nature's  God. 

Aided  by  revelation's  light. 
My  thoughts  still  wing'd  a  bolder  flight. 
To  yonder  happy,  bless'd  abode, 
Adhere  all  reside  who  follow^'d  God. 

Then,  leaving  those  delightful  plains, 
Descending  down  where  vengeance 
reigns, 

AV'here  sinners  smart  beneath  the  rod 
Of  justice,  from  a  righteous  God. 

Impress'd  with  this,  and  love  to  you. 
Your  welfare  then  arose  to  .view  ; 
'I'hese  hues  I  penn'd  to  point  the  roatl 
A\^here  you  may  safely  follow  Hod. 

I  lis  power,  his  wisdom,  and  his  gi-ace 
Tnite,  to  save  tliis  fallen  race; 
.Justice  was  staid,  thro' Jesu's  blood. 
And  mercy  cries,  'the  Lord  is  God.' 

His  power  thus  form'd  our  wond'rous 
frame. 

His  watchful  care  preserves  the  same; 
For  all  events  obey  his  nod ; 
Our  duty  calls — then  follow  God. 

Hark!  how  his  sacred  truths  proclaim. 
All  things  shall  work  for  good  to  them 
That  love  the  path  the  Saviour  trod — 
Our  interest  calls — then  follow  (iod. 

AYhen  famine  pale  thro'  Israel  flew, 
Elijah  found  the  promise  true; 
In  his  defence  His  power  He  shew'd — 
He's  still  the  same — then  follow  God. 

'I'hen,  at  His  feet  cast  all  your  care. 
To  Him  direct  your  constant  pray'r; 
For  you  the  purple  current  flow'd — 
Believe  and  love — and  follow  God. 

And  when  death  calls,  for  call  he  must, 
Man's  sentence  this,  'return  to  dust ;' 
Our  comfort  this,  'his  start' and  rod 
Shall  guide  us  onward  safe  to  God.* 
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Ami  -when  on  Canaan's  peaceful  shore, 
W  here  dashinc;  tempests  rage  no  more, 
[n  songs  of  praise  his  name  we'll  laud, 
For  ever  praise  the  Lord  our  Gotl. 


STANZAS 

Sr'rrt  to  a  yoiin^  Lady,  on  leaving  London. 
If  I  have  lov'd  with  joy  to  stray 
AVliere  music  wakes  theheaven-taught 
lyre, 

<  )r  splendour  darts  a  dazzling  ray, 
( )r  beauty  kindles  soft  desu-e ; 

Then  do  I  feel  the  lash  of  pain. 

Then  do  my  heart's  warm  pulsess  well, 

Then  do  1  breathe  this  sorrowing  strain, 
'O!  scenes  of  love  and  joy,  farewell!' 


If  we  have  bathed  in  seas  of  bHss, 

And  linger'd  long  in  love's  dominions, 
^\^lile  round  our  heads  the  godhead 
shook 

Dehrious  rapture  from  his  pinions  ; 

Then  may  you  sigh,  then  may  you  weep, 
And  sadly  sit  the  hours  to  number, 

^\'hile  this  wild  harp  is  buried  deep, 
O!  buried  deep  in  death-like  sh 


um- 


ber! 


And  shall  another  e'er  aspire. 

Upon  thy  love-fraught  hps  to  dwell  ? 
The  hand  of  madness  strikes  the  lyre — 

Then,  scenes  of  love  and  joy,  farewell ! 

rii  erston,  March,  18'iO. 


WESTMORLAND  ELECTION. 

The  extraordinary  degree  of  interest 
excited  by  the  ^Vestmorland  contest, 
not  only  in  this  part  of  the  country  but 
through  the  whole  kingdom,  has  induc- 
ed us  to  omit  several  less  important  arti- 
cles in  order  to  make  room  for  this. 
After  a  short  but  active  canvass  on  both 
sides,  the  election  connnenced  on  "Wed- 
nesday the  1  .jth  of  March,  at  Appleby. 
Betwixt  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  the 
Candidates  and  their  different  friends 
went  to  the  hustings,  accompanied  by 
their  bands  of  music.  Soon  after,  Thomas 
Briggs,  Esq.  the  under-Sheriff  came  for- 
ward and  read  the  AVrit  and  the  acts 
against  bribery  and  corruption,  and  then 
called  on  any  Freeholder  who  wished 
to  propose  a  Candidate,  to  come  for- 
ward. 

Edward  Hasell,  Esq. — I  come  for- 
ward for  the  third  time  to  propose  my 
noble  friend  Lord  A'iscount  Lowther,  to 
liU  one  of  those  situations.  He  has  al- 
Avays  done  his  duty  in  the  House  of 
Commons  faithfully,  honestly,  and  con- 
scientiously ;  but,  above  all,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  he  is  a  true  friend  to  our 
King  and  our  glorious  Constitution. 
He  is  the  same  person  with  the  same 
])rinciples  whom  you  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  the  last  election;  and 
from  what  I  know  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  Freeholders  of  the  County  at  large, 
I  am  fully  convinced  you  will  place 


him  again  in  that  high  situation,  with  a 
greater  majority  of  votes  than  at  the 
last  contest. 

W.  W.  C.  "VViLsoN,  Esq.  of  Casterton 
Hall. — 1  most  cordially  second  the  no- 
mination of  my  esteemed  relation  and 
friend,  who  has  nominated  Lord  Low- 
ther. I  have  had  various  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  the  alacrity  and  prompt 
attention  of  the  noble  Lord,  whom  you 
elected  at  the  last  contest;  and  every 
pubHc  event,  which  he  has  been  engag- 
ed in  since  that  period,  has  given  him 
an  adtUtional  claim  to  your  support. 
AATien  1  find  a  man  supporting  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Laws — those  Laws, 
without  which  we  cannot  subsist  one 
moment  in  safety,  and  by  which  our 
properties  are  protected — when  1  find 
a  person  of  any  rank  whatever — whether 
he  be  a  nobleman  or  one  of  less  distin- 
guished situation,  defentling  those  Laws 
and  that  Constitution,  I  will  support 
the  conduct  of  that  man.  The  noble 
Lord  has  done  his  duty  to  the  country, 
by  supporting  the  late  enactments,  the 
necessity  of  which  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  detection  of  a  dangerous 
conspiracy. — The  government  of  this 
country  would  have  ill  discharged  its 
duty  if  restrictive  measures  had  not 
been  proposed  for  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament. My  noble  friend  has  given  his 
firm  and  able  support  to  those  measures, 
and  his  conduct  in  that  case  has  entitled 
him  to  the  approbation  of  every  man 
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who  wishes  well  to  his  country. — The 
attention  of  the  noble  Lord  has  not 
been  confined  merely  to  Parliamentary 
duties:  he  has  laboured  with  an  indus- 
try and  zeal,  which,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
is  becoming  prevalent  amongst  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  to  make  himself 
master  of  those  things  which  appertain 
to  the  internal  state  and  welfare  of  the 
county,  for  the  benefit  of  which  he  has 
done  every  thing  in  his  power. 

T.  H.  Maude,  Esq.  proposed  the 
Hon.  H.  C.  Lowther,  as  another  Candi- 
date.— Though  diffident  of  myself,  I 
am  not  diffident  of  the  cause  which  I 
support,  nor  of  the  qualifications  of  my 
honourable  friend.  By  his  birth,  pro- 
perty, and  education,  he  is  free  from 
the  temptation  of  using  your  votes  for 
the  advancement  of  his  own  private  ends 
— your  interests  are  his  own.  I  have 
ever  found  my  friend  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  easy  of  access,  attentive  to 
every  one,  and  assiduous  in  business. 
We  live  in  a  dreadful  time  of  setlition 
and  turbulence,  and  are  therefore  called 
upon  to  choose  men  to  represent  us 
in  Parliament,  w  ho  are  able  and  willing 
to  defend  the  invaluable  privileges  we 
now  enjoy. 

M.  Atkinson,  Esq.  of  Temple-So- 
wcrby,  in  a  short  address  seconded  the 
nomination. 

T.  WvBEftGH,  Estj. — I,  for  the  second 
time,  propose  my  excellent  friend  Henry 
Brougham,  Esq.  to  be  one  of  your  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  future  parliament. 
Brother  Freeholders,  I  shall  not  take 
up  your  time  in  speaking  of  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Brougham,  neither  shall  I  detain 
you  by  detracting  from  the  merits  of  his 
opponents.  There  is  no  man  more  wil- 
ling to  allow  their  merits  than  myself — 
they  are  two  good  sons — two  most  affec- 
tionate brothers:  they  are  good-hu- 
moured and  social  companions,  and  I 
have  been  informed  they  are  most  excel- 
lent sportmen — were  I  to  add,  that  I 
believe  them  to  be  profound  politicians 
and  wise  statesmen,  I  should  speak  at 
the  expense  of  sincerity    and  truth. 

After  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Lowther  influence,  in 
which  he  deprecated  all  idea  of  personal 
animosity — he  proceeded  to  notice  the 
conduct  of  the  late  Members.  Here  he 
charged  them  Avith  including  West- 
morland in  the  disturbed  districts.]] 
Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  the  pre- 
sent you  nave  received  from  your  repre- 


sentatives.— You  or  I  may  be  roused  out 
of  our  first  sleep  by  a  constable  or  yel- 
low bludgeon  with  the  cry  of  "Rise  !  I 
have  a  warrant  to  search  your  house,  for 
I  am  informed  you  are  sleeping  with  a 
blunderbuss  under  your  pillow  T"  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  grateful  for  so  much 
kindness.  'J'hese  are  the  grounds  of  my 
opposition.  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  canvassed  on  the  other  side, 
have  said  we  are  radicals — I  declare  the 
Blues  are  none. — We  have  not  a  wish 
to  eradicate  root  and  branch,  the  family 
tree  of  the  house  of  Lowther.  We  do 
not  demand  the  removal  of  the  first  and 
principal  branch,  but  it  is  not  very  un- 
reasonable to  ask  that  the  second  branch 
should  be  transplanted  into  one  of  those 
political  nurseries  which  we  know  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale  possesses.  W e  only 
expect  to  have  one  laurel  of  our  own, 
but  the  Lord  Lieutenant  says,  "No  ! 
^ou  shall  not  have  a  single  sprig,  un- 
less you  come  to  me  with  submission." 
We  cannot — we  will  not  submit  to  such 
degradation. 

W.  Crackenthori'e,  Esq.  rose  to  se- 
cond the  nomination. — We  are  called 
upon  to  elect  a  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment, to  whom  we  can  delegate  our  elec- 
toral power — to  return  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  man  who  will  watch  over 
our  interests — uphold  our  privileges, 
and  assert  our  rights; — un contaminated 
by  aristocratical  influence — unshackled 
by  the  favour  of  a  minister; — one  who 
will  have  no  other  ambition  than  the 
public  welfare.  I  am  proud  to  see  so 
universal  a  spirit  manifested  on  all 
hands  in  favour  of  my  friend,  who  is 
able  to  execute  all  the  high  and  impor- 
tant duties  which  attach  to  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  1  will  not 
expatiate  on  his  merits,  or  draw  any 
contrasts — his  acts  are  before  the  world, 
and  I  only  call  upon  A\^estmorland  to 
judge  him  by  those  acts.  If  they  speak 
not  for  him — if  they  command  not  our 
confidence,  I  solicit  not  your  votes;  but, 
if  they  recommend  him  to  your  suffrages, 
I  expect  that  you  will  give  them.  QAf- 
ter  passing  some  fine  encomiums  on  his 
late  Majesty,  he  noticed  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament — "The  worst  House  of 
Commons,"  he  said,  "that  ever  assem- 
bled within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's!" 
He  then  animadverted  on  the  acts  of  the 
late  Parliament  in  nearly  all  of  which 
the  Lowthers  were  implicated.  But  he 
dwelt  more  particularly  on  the  late  re- 
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strictive  acts.^  These,  gentlemen,  are 
some  of  the  acts  for  which  you  have  to 
thank  our  opponents.  I  confess  that  I 
expect  nothing  but  these  measures  from 
the  House  of  C  ommons,  till  a  salutary 
reform  is  introduced — till  the  peiiod  of 
their  duration  is  shortened,  and  till  we 
have  a  more  impartial  representation  of 
the  people,  1  expect  nothing  but  such 
acts  as  these.  In  making  this  public 
declaration,  I  know  that  I  am  laying 
myself  open  to  all  the  abuse  that  the  vi- 
olence of  faction  can  heap  upon  me — 
I  may  be  called  demagogue,  radical  re- 
former, etc.  Let  me,  however,  affirm 
that  I  am  willing  to  make  greater  sacri- 
fices for  the  Constitution  than  any  of 
those  vv-ho  are  so  liberal  of  their  slander. 
[[He  then  alluded  to  some  promises 
wliich  he  said  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  had 
made,  not  to  offer  his  two  sons  again  for 
the  county ;  and  the  reasons  of  his  (Mr. 
Cs)  opposition  to  them.^ 

LordLowTHER. — I  shall  not  follow 
Mr.  Wybcrgh  througli  his  humorous  and 
amusing,  nor  Mr.  Crackenthorpc-  through 
his  historical  speech ;  I  cannot,  however, 
help  congratulating  the  latter  gentleman 
upon  having  such  a  very  merry  and  fa- 
cetious companion.    He  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  good  songster,  and  I  al- 
ways listen  to  his  speeches  with  plea- 
sure, for  they  usually  contain  one  or  two 
good  jokes;  but  on  this  occasion  he  has 
had  leisure  to  collect  a  larger  number  than 
usual,  and  even  when  they  are  directed 
against  myself  there  is  no  one  who  re- 
ceives them  with  more  perfect  good  hu- 
mour than  I  do.    I  ask,  what  is  tiiere 
in  the  son  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant  to  dis- 
qualify him  from  offering  himself  as  a 
Representative  in  Parliament?  There 
•  are  laws  which  prevent  sheriffs  from 
interfering   in    the    election    of  the 
Knights  of  the  Shire;   and    why  I 
would  ask,  has  not  the  son  of  a  Lord 
Lieutenant  as  good  a  right  to  canvass 
for  his  own  election  as  the  nominee  and 
poUtical  dependant  of  the  High  She- 
riff?   Strip  him  of  the  influence  of  the 
High  Sheriff,  what  would  be  the  learned 
candidate's  situation  on  the  poll? — he 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  obtain  a  sin- 
gle vote. — I  will  not  detain  you  longer, 
but  I  must,  however,  answer  for  my 
poHtcal  conduct,  being  charged  witli 
supporting  the  restrictive  Acts  of  Par- 
hament.    "When  I   saw   the  country 
disturbed  and  agitated  by  factious  con- 
spirators, I  thought  it  my  duty  to  act. 


as  I  have  done.  Nor  does  my  con- 
science yet  reproach  me  with  having 
done  wrong.  1  ho])e  we  shall  soon 
come  to  a  poll,  which  I  now  beg  leave 
to  demand.  And,  Gentlemen,  whether 
you  are  blue  or  yellow,  I  shall  be  ready 
to  afford  you  my  assistance  on  all  occa- 
sions where  the  interests  of  the  county 
require  my  exertions. 

The  Hon.  H.  C.  Lowthek. — I  shall 
in  the  first  place  deny  the  charge  which 
has  been  brought  forward,  that  1  or  my 
friends  disavowed  the  intention  of  my 
again  offering  myself  as  your  represen- 
tative. No,  Gentleman,  I  declare  to 
you,  as  long  as  the  Member  for  "^-^'in- 
chelsea  presents  himself  in  this  place — 
that  as  long  as  1  have  blood  in  my  veins 
[  or  breath  in  niy  body,  I  will  oppose  him ; 
and  that,  with  your  support,  I  will  never 
flinch  from  the  contest.  I  am  charged 
with  hanng  supported  the  late  bills  in 
parliament.  It  is  objected  to  me  that 
I  am  the  son  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant — 
can  he  hinder  me  from  offering  myself 
as  a  candidate  ?  I  am  as  independent 
here,  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant  himself, 
or  any  man  upon  earth.  "VVliat  autho- 
rity has  he  over  my  political  conduct  ? 
I  shall  come  forward  whenever  occasion 
requires,  and,  I  am  only  afraid  lest  our 
opponent  should,  as  he  did  the  last  time, 
run  away  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Henry  Brougham,  Esq. — It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  reheve  the  apprehensions 
of  any  good  man.  I  shall  therefore  re- 
lieve those  of  Col.  Lowther.  He  states 
that  he  is  afraid  lest  I  should  run  away. 
Let  him  not  be  afraid  of  this,  for  he 
will  find  me,  during  the  whole  of  this, 
and  every  succeeding  election,  standing 
where  I  now  do,  ready  to  oppose  him 
to  the  last  gasp.  I  did  not  run  away 
last  time  till  the  poll  was  brought  to  a 
close.  Did  he  expect  that  I  should  re- 
main to  be  a  witness  of  his  chairing  ? 
It  was  agreeable  to  me  to  meet  him  here, 
and  to  listen  to  his  speeches,  but  when 
the  election  was  over,  I  had  other  affairs 
to  attend  to;  nor  shall  I  at  this  time  re- 
main here  any  longer  than  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  present  contest.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  the  dissentions  that  prevail  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hustings.  The 
Colonel  comes  forward  in  open  rebellion 
to  paternal  authority,  and  says  I  have  a 
right  to  do  as  I  please,  I  will  stand 
whether  the  Lord  Lieutenant  will  or 
not. — The  noble  Lord  has  told  you  that 
I  am  the  nominee  of  the  High  Sheriff. 
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I  tell  you  that  I  am  not  dependant  on 
him  or  any  other  man  that  hreathes. 
Our  opponents  tell  you  that  they  do 
not  depend  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
that  they  will  stand  in  spite  of  him.  Had 
I  only  to  contend  with  them,  such  as 
they  appear  before  you,  and  such  as  you 
know  them  to  be,  I  should  beat  them 
three  to  one.  HMr-  Brougham  ani- 
madverted on  the  conduct  of  his  oppo- 
nents in  parliament,  and  particularly  on 
their  having  included  ^\'^estmorland  in 
the  disturbed  districts.  Here  a  disa- 
greeable altercation  occurred  between 
Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  ^Vilson  ofCas- 

terton  Hall.  Mr.   Brougham  then 

made  some  humorous  observations  on 
the  preceding  speeches.  He  then  al- 
luded to  some  of  the  yellow  party,  who 
he  said  had  taken  possession  of  the 
booths,  and  there  remained,  like  sheep 
in  a  fold,  making  long  ears,  but  could 
not  hear  a  word  that  Avas  said.  Mr. 
Brougham  exhorted  the  Freeholders  to 
hear  every  one  who  should  appear  wor- 
thy of  attention,  to  preserve  their  good 
humour,  and  thus  render  their  cause 
respectable,  and  themselves  worthy  of 
esteem.  He  again  repeated  that,  should 
he  even  be  defeated  this  time,  he  would 
not  despair,  nor  ever  desert  his  friends 
till  their  cause  was  triumphant. 

J.  C.  CuRWEX,  Esq.  said  a  few  words 
in  reply  to  some  observations  w^hich  had 
been  made  upon  him ;  and  that  he 
was  a  friend  to  constitutional  reform, 
but  the  conduct  of  the  radicals  tended 
to  banish  all  hopes  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

Sir  James  Graham  likewise  spoke  a 
few  words  respecting  the  Cumberland 
election.  After  which  the  Court  ad- 
journed till  one  o'clock,  when  the  poll 
commenced.    At  the  close  of  the 

First  day's  Poll,  March  17tli, 

Lord  LowTHER  expressed  his  high  sa- 
tisfaction at  the  state  of  the  poll. — I  re- 
turn you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  ho- 
nour you  have  this  day  done  me.  I  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  result.  Every  time 
I  have  the  honour  of  appearing  before 
you,  it  is  to  be  loaded  with  new  favours ; 
and,  Gentlemen,  1  have  no  greater  am- 
bition than  again  to  have  the  honour  of 
representing  you  in  Parliament. 

The  Hon.  H.  C.  Lowther  shortly 
returned  thanks  for  the  attendance  of 
his  friends. 

Mr.  Brougham  accounted  for  the 


state  of  the  poll,  which  he  attributed  to 
his  opponents'  having  got  the  first  pos- 
session of  the  booths. — They  obtained 
possession  of  the  booths  in  consequence 
of  your  idleness;  and  I  must  tell  you 
that  there  are  certain  houses  in  the  town 
at  which  some  of  you  are  much  more 
fond  of  being  than  at  your  posts.  It  is 
in  vain  that  you  shoot  "Br(w<>'hani  for 
crcr!"  if,  when  the  time  comes  for  you 
to  do  your  duty,  you  go  away  to  an  ale- 
house. A\'ere  I  one  of  you,  I  would 
sooner  cut  off  my  right  hand  than  allow 
them  to  laugh  at  us  to-morrow.  I 
should  wish  every  man  to  refresh  him- 
self, but  do  not  let  him  do  it  so  as  to 
interrupt  the  business  of  the  day;  and  I 
will  tell  you,  that  a  glass  tastes  ten  times 
sweeter  when  it  is  taken  after  you  have 
done  your  duty.  Although  you  were  in- 
attentive during  the  former  part  of  the 
day,  yet,  when  you  found  we  had 
lost  the  day,  you  redoubled  your  exer- 
tions, and  rapidly  made  up  for  it  during 
the  last  hour.  I  had  rather  be  the 
meanest  wretch  upon  earth — the  lowest 
criminal  in  a  galley,  than  any  of  those 
persons  who  j)romised  to  split  between 
Lord  Lowther  and  me,  and  who  broke 
their  words,  and  plumped  for  the  Low- 
thers.  Those  who  have  already  polled, 
cannot  do  a  greater  service  to  the 
cause  than  by  going  off  and  leaAdng  the 
coast  clear  for  those  who  have  yet  to 
vote. 

Second  day,  March  16th. 

Mr.  Brougham  congratulated  his 
friends  on  the  state  of  the  poll  that  day, 
and  adverted  to  his  opponents  having 
got  possession  of  the  booths  the  preceed- 
ingday. — Colonel  Lowther  has  said  that 
he  stands  on  his  own  merits:  he  meant 
not  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  any  one 
— all  he  should  say  was,  his  meri  ts  were 
not  sufficient  without  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's purse — without  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's tenantry — without  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  government  interest — and 
without  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  ale  and 
beer.  Let  every  one  who  had  not  a 
vote,  or  who  had  aheady  polled,  return 
to  their  homes,  and  spread  the  news  of 
the  present  state  of  the  contest,  through 
the  whole  country,  and  he  would  be 
hanged  if  they  did  not  come  down  to- 
morrow in  crowds.  Tht  learned  gentle- 
man denied  that  he  had  any  connection 
with  the  radicals — he  was  abused  by 
them,  and  he  was  the  first  who  had 
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spoken  against  them  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Lord  LowTHER. — His  Lordship  said 
he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  finding 
himself  in  a  minority  on  this  day's  poll, 
as  the  blues  had  got  possession  of  the 
booths  before  day-break:  besides  very 
many  were  prevented  from  voting  by 
the  quibbling  and  subterfuges  of  the  op- 
posing agents.  The  force  of  the  enemy 
was  evidently  spent  before  the  close  of 
the  poll,  as  they  were  compelled  to 
bring  up  their  own  committee  to  vote, 
in  order  for  a  tim.e  to  support  their  ma- 
jority. [[He  then  adverted  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  freeholders  by  the  Earl  of 
Thanet ;  and  accused  Mr.  B.  of  having 
once  been  a  Radical  himself;  and  that 
his  change  of  principles  was  the  reason 
of  his  receiving  abuse  from  them.^ 

The  Hon.  H.  C.  Lowtiier. — In  re- 
ply to  Mr.  B.'s  remarks  on  his  being 
supported  by  his  father,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  he  stated  that  this  came 
with  a  very  bad  grace  from  the  member 
for  Winchelsea — for  what  would  be- 
come of  him  in  Westmorland,  if  he  had 
not  the  support  of  the  High  Sherift^s 
purse? — what  would  become  of  him  if  he 
had  not  the  support  of  the  High  She- 
riff's tenantry? — what  would  become  of 
him  if  he  had  not  the  support  of  the 
High  Sheriff's  house  as  the  place  of  en- 
tertainment for  himself  and  his  friends 
during  this  very  election  ? 

Third  day,  March  17th. 

Lord  LowHER  made  some  observa- 
tions on  the  state  and  nature  of  the 
poll;  and  on  their  certainty  of  obtain- 
ing a  majority  after  the  Blue  party  was 
exhausted. 

Mr.  Brougham  likewise  adverted  to 
the  state  of  the  poll,  then  to  Lord  Low- 
ther : — He  has  become  a  complete  re- 
former, and  I  am  afraid  lest  the  Blues 
should  turn  him  out  and  take  up  the 
Colonel. — After  recounting  his  resources 
he  again  returned  to  the  subject  of  Lord 
Lowther's  being  a  young  tory  pupil  of 
his,  and  as  he  had  already  made  so 
much  of  him,  as  to  have  caused  him  to 
speak  against  rotten  boroughs,  there 
was  no  saying  what  he  might  do  by  a 
few  more  lectures ;  he  hoped,  however, 
that  the  friends  of  his  noble  pupil  would 
not  be  afraid  of  his  making  him  a  radi- 
cal. He  did  not  deny  the  charge  of  the 
Blues  being  brought  in  the  Sheriff's 
carriage ;  but  asked  who  it  was  that 
April,  1820.— iVb.  IF.  Tol.  I. 


paid  for  the  carriages  which  brought 
the  Freeholders  from  Ravenstonedale 
to-day — perhaps  it  was  not  Lord  Lons- 
dale— perhaps  the  lawyers  made  long 
speeches,  and  the  bread  and  cheese, 
rum  and  milk,  ale  and  beer,  etc.  were 
given  for  the  love  of  the  cause. 

Fourth  day,  March  18. 

Mr.  Brougham  congratulated  his 
friends  on  tliis  day's  success — thanked 
them  for  their  exertions—  and  compli- 
mented the  Yellows  on  their  good  tem- 
per, and  declared  that  if  he  was  return- 
ed a  representative  for  ^Westmorland,  he 
would  consider  himself  the  faithful  ser- 
vant of  the  Yellow  freeholders  them- 
selves :  and  that  he  would  look  at  no 
man's  colour,  but  would  do  justice  to 
all.  Should  his  Majesty  (said  :Mr.  B.) 
to  whom  I  wish  a  long  reign  and  every 
prosperity,  v/ho  was  brought  up  in  the 
best  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
whom  I  knew  formerly,  when  he 
was  the  patron  of  whig  principles, 
which  he  had  learned  under  Mr.  Fox, 
ever  form  a  ministry  who  will  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  people,  and  deserve  well 
of  the  country,  Anth  whom  I  may  be  con- 
nected, I  shall  not  forget  to  whom  I  shall 
have  owed  my  elevation. 

Lord  LowTHER  passed  a  few  stric- 
tures on  the  High  Sheriff's  interference, 
and  regi-etted  that  he  should  be  absent, 
as  he  might  at  least  have  had  amuse- 
ment for  his  money.  He  then  spoke  a 
few  words  on  the  state  of  the  poll,  and 
thanked  his  friends  for  their  attendance. 

Fifth  day,  March  20th. 

Lord  LowTHER  complimented  his 
friends  on  the  present  state  of  the  poll, 
and  the  probable  result.  Declined  be- 
ing any  longer  Mr.  Brougham's  pupil. 
In  noticing  the  disturbances  of  that 
day,  he  anxiously  wished  for  peace,  and 
hoped  no  one  would  be  disturbed  in  his 
elective  franchise. 

Mr.  Brougham  explained  the  nature 
of  the  poll  that  day.  In  mentioning 
the  disturbance  of  the  day,  he  hoped 
the  Blues  would  not  misuse  the  blud- 
geons they  had  won,  but  preserve  them 
as  trophies  of  that  day's  fight.  He 
trusted  that  the  bludgeon-men  had  got 
a  lesson  which  they  would  not  quickly 
forget.  He  then  passed  some  strictures 
on  the  lawyers.  A  short  altercation  be- 
tween him  and  Lord  Lowther  concluded 
the  evening. 
Z 
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Sixth  day,  March  21. 

Lord  LowTHER  explained  the  state 
of  the  poll  for  that  day. 

Colonel  LowTHER  censured  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Brougham's  agents,  and 

Mr.  Brougham  informed  the  com- 
pany what  his  future  conduct  in  par- 
liament would  he ;  after  which 

Mr.  Lambton,  M.  P.  for  Durham, 
assured  the  Freeholders  that  should  any 
thing  prevent  Mr.  Brougham  from  de- 
fending the  independence  of  "Westmor- 
land at  any  future  election,  he  would 
come  forward  himself. 

Seventh  day,  March,  22. 

Lord  LowTHER  thanked  the  Free- 
holders, in  a  handseme  manner,  for  that 
support  which  had   pronounced  him 

the  successful  candidate.  1  have  only 

once  more  to  thank  you  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  soul  for  your  unremitted 
constancy  in  the  present  struggle,  and 
offer  you  on  all  occasions  my  best  ser- 
vices in  whatever  manner  I  can  promote 
your  public  or  private  interests. 

The  Hon  H.  C.  Lowther  then  came 
forward,  and  returned  thanks  to  his 
kind  friends,  for  having  continued  to 
keep  him  at  the  head  of  the  poll  this 
day. 

Mr.  Brougham  thanked  his  suppoi- 
ters  with  great  good  humour — said  he 
looked  upon  this  contest  as  every  thing 

but  a  victory.  1  believe,  if  any  one 

were  to  ask  Lord  Lonsdale  (whose  con- 
test it  is)  whether  he  thinks  his  situa- 
tion on  this  day's  poll,  or  our's,  the  most 
like  a  permanent  triumph,  he  would  de- 
cide in  your  favour.  If  any  man  had 
told  his  Lordship  that  after  polling  out 
his  friends,  his  menial  servants  from 
Lowther,  his  creatures  from  Carhsle, 
and  his  annuitants,  30  of  whom  are  re- 
gistered, but  only  11  in  time  enough  to 
vote  at  this  election— after  being  sup- 
ported by  mushroom  votes  of  all  de- 
scriptions, that  he  would  only  beat  us 
by  sixty,  would  he  have  beheved  it  ? 
Every  man  may  look  on  this  poll  as  de- 
cisive of  the  influence  of  the  House  of 
Lowther.— i\^e  have  triumphed — we 
have  gained  every  thing  but  the  return. 

 He  then  acknowledged  that  both 

Blues  and  Yellows  had  done  their  duty ; 
and  assured  them  of  his  devotion  to  the 

ca_xise.  Again,  my  friends,  I  say  no 

words  can  express  my  admiration  at  the 
firmness  of  your  conduct ;  all  I  can  say 


is,  that  at  the  moment  a  Dissolution  of 
Parliament  takes  place,  1  am  ready  at 
your  call,  as  I  have  been  ;  and  whilst  I 
live,  and  you  are  pleased  to  confide  in 
me,  you  shall  never  want  an  advocate  to 
assist  the  cause  of  your  independence. 

Mr.  C  R  A  c  K  E  N  T  h  0  R  r  E . — I  also  pledge 
myself,  whenever  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament occurs,  to  be  one  of  the  first  to 
call  on  jMr.  Brougham  to  stand  again  as 
the  champion  of  the  independence  of 
Westmorland.  This  pledge  I  make  in 
presence  of  you  all;  and  when  I  do  not  ■ 
fulfil  it,  brand  me  with  that  term  which  J 
I  most  fear,  apprehend,  and  abhor — 
call  me  an  apostate,  or  what  you  will; 
and  no  longer  place  any  reliance  or  con- 
fidence in  my  word  as  a  gentleman  or  a 
freeholder. 

The  CHAIRING,  March  23d. 

Lord  and  Colonel  Lowther,  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  were  chaired  in  due 
form.  The  decorations  were  elegant, 
and  the  attendance  respectable. 

Lord  Lowther  addressed  his  friends 
in  a  very  animated  manner — assured 
them  of  his  readiness  to  serve  them  on 
every  occasion  to  the  utmost  of  his  pow- 
er.—^ In  spite  of  an  uninterrupted 

canvass  of  nearly  two  years,  commenc- 
ing with  the  very  close  of  the  last  elec- 
tion— in  spite  of  an  unconstitutional  as- 
sociation— in  spite  of  the  tavern  dinners 
and  harangues,  where  the  united  whig 
talents  of  Westmorland,  Cumberland, 
and  Durham,  were  assembled  to  praise 
one  another,  and  to  condemn  their  op- 
ponents— in  spite  of  all  the  charges  ad- 
duced of  his  political  sins — their  efforts 
were  totally  unavailing;  the  opinion  of 
AVestmorland  was  still  the  same ;  and 
he  once  more  stood  there,  her  represen- 
tative. He  was  proud  to  be  their  repre- 
sentative at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  George  IV. — he  had  the  honour 
to  be  personally  known  to  that  monarch ; 
he  knew  his  attachment  to  his  people, 
and  his  anxiety  to  promote  their  happi- 
ness. "While  such  were  his  Majesty's 
principles,  he  would  exert  every  nerve 
to  support  his  government.  His  lord- 
ship concluded  with  offering  his  thanks 
collectively  and  individually,  to  the  1530 
Freeholders,  who  had  supported  him; 
and  declared  he  would  always  be  ready 
to  account  for  his  parHamentary  conduct, 
as  the  best  grounds  of  soliciting  their 
suffrages. 

Colonel   Lowther  was  prevented 
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from  addressing  the  company 
effects  of  a  severe  cold. 


by  the 


The  following  is  the  state  of  the  poll, 
each  day. 

L  L.       c  L.  B. 

First  day  228     214  199 


Second  day 
Third  day 
Fourth  day 
Fifth  day 
Sixth  day 
Seventh  day 


468 
709 
926 
1140 
1374 
1530 


436  473 

664  707 

861  934 

1053  1126 

1274  1257 

1412  1349 


We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  table  which  shews  the  number  of 
f  otes  polled  in  each  Ward  every  day  during  the  contest. 


L  L.  C  L. 

B. 

L  L. 

C  L.  B. 

L  L. 

C  L.  B. 

L  L 

CL. 

B. 

TOTAL. 

East  ward 

West  zvard 

Kendal  ward 

Lonsdale  i 

card 

1 

65  63 

58 

57 

53  60 

63 

57  63 

43 

41 

18 

228 

214  195 

82  81 

98 

56 

52  67 

43 

33  80 

59 

56 

29 

240 

222  274 

3 

43  38 

117 

73 

73  21 

93 

85  73 

32 

32 

23 

241 

228  234 

4 

74  70 

76 

54 

48  33 

70 

65  109 

19 

14 

9 

217 

197  227 

5 

47  38 

101 

74 

70  21 

84 

77  63 

9 

7 

7 

214 

192  192 

6 

64  62 

52 

59 

59  9 

105 

94  65 

6 

6 

5 

234 

221  131 

7 

24  15 

38 

44 

44  4 

83 

75  47 

5 

4 

3 

156 

138  92 

399  367 

540  1 

417 

399  215  1 

541 

486  500  1 

173 

160 

94  1  1530  1412  1349 

In  the  above  table  d  stands  for  the  days  of  the  Poll,  l  l.  for  Lord  Lowther,  c  l.  for 
Colonel  Lowther,  and  b  for  Mr.  Brougham. 


Preston,  March  23J.  1820. 

The  general  state  of  trade  is  much 
the  same  as  when  I  last  wrote  to  you, 
though  if  possible  something-  worse;  and 
when  we  shall  have  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  amendment,  I  beheve,  it  is  out 
of  the  power  of  the  best  informed  trades- 
man to  predict. 

The  Calico  market  is  especially  dull, 
and  if  any  sales  are  effected,  the  prices 
are  so  exceedingly  low,  as  to  leave  the 
manufacturers  without  profit. 

The  business  in  Cotton  during  this 
month  has  been  considerable,  and  prices 
steady.  The  arrivals  of  late  have  been 
very  heavy. 

FAIRS  IN  APRIL. 

1.  Burnley,  Pontefract,  Skipton. — 
3.  Blackburn,  Cockerham,  Kirkby  Ste- 
phen, Ripley. — 4.  Chipping,  Ripley, 
Skipton. — 5.  Bootle. — 6.  Ulverston. — 
7.  Settle,  Skipton.— 13.  Poulton,— 14. 
Settle. — 15.  Slaidburn. — 16.  Longridge. 
—18.  Skipton.— 21.  Settle,  25.— Pen- 
rith.— ^26.  Settle. — ^27.  Burrowbridge, 
Kendal.— 28.  Settle. 


MARKETS. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  considera- 
ble rise  has  taken  place  throughout  the 
kingdom,  in  all  lands  of  agricultural 
productions — They  are  however  consi- 
derably below  the  standard  which  opens 
the  ports  to  foreign  grain;  at  the  same 
time,  as  they  are  approximating  to  it^ 
this  idea  will  operate  as  a  check  upon 
the  corn  factors,  and  while  it  prevents 
them  from  purchasing  •  extensively,  it 
will  keep  the  markets  probably  at  their 
present  rate  for  some  time. 

According  to  the  official  report,  the 
average  prices  of  grain  are,  Lancashire, 
WTieat,  69s.  9d.  Oats,  26s.  Oatmeal, 
27s.— Westmorland,  Wlieat,  66s.  6d. 
Barley,  33s.  8d.  Oats,  23d.  8d.  Oatmeal, 
20s.  7d.— Cumberland,  Wheat,  68s.  8d, 
Barley,  47s.  4d.  Oats,  29s.  2d.  Oatmeal, 
17s.  6d. — Yorkshire,  Wheat,  64s.  6d. 
Barley,  37.  4d.  Oats,  29s.  9d. 

GENERAL  MARKET. 

S.  d. 

Tobacco,  yellow,      ^  lb.  18 
Irish  Wrapp. —  0  8 

Kentuchey  —  0  4| 

Z2 
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Surinam,   W  lb. 

1 

3i 
0 

Jamaica,  — 

1 

Bengal,  — 

0 

7 

Pernambiicco — 

1 

4 

Bowed  Georgia 

1 

0 

Surat  — 

0 

8 

South  Down,     ^  lb. 

1 

Western  Heeces — 

1 

10 

Spanish,  Leonesa, — 

4 

6 

Saxon,  best,  — 

8 

3 

Austrian,  fine,  — 

6 

() 

English  Marino,  washed    2  10 


do. 

Leather,  Butts 

Calf  skin 


in  grease,  2  0 


^Ib. 


1  7 

2  0 


1 

5 

oeai   

1 

7 

Hides,  Heifers,         ^  8  lb- 

^  11 

Calf,  each. 

8 

0' 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Tallow,  Town,     W  cwt. 

3 

12 

0 

Russian,  — 
Oil,  Whale,     ^  tun 

3 

7 

0 

32 

0 

0 

Seal,  — 

32 

0 

0 

Linseed,  — 

38 

0 

0 

Sugar,  Barbardocs,  ^  cwt. 

3 

5 

0 

Coffee,  Jamaica,  good  — 

G 

18 

0 

Flax,  Riga,  PTR 

62 

0 

0 

Hops,  Kent,  ^  cwt. 

4 

1 

6 

Sussex,  — 

3 

10 

0 

Brandy,  cognac,  gall. 

3 

8 

Hollands,  — 

2 

6 

Rum,  Jamaica,  — 
British  Spirits  — 

3 

7 

13 

6 

Wine,  old  port,  — 

7 

6 

Lisbon,  ~ 

6 

3 

Madeira,  — 

8 

2 

Claret,  — 

18 

6 

PROVINCIAL  MARKETS. 
LONDON. 

VVlieat  from  70s.  Od.  to  80s.  Od.  W  qr. 

Barley  30    0         42  0 

Oats,  2G    0   —  31  0 

LIVERPOOL. 

Wheat  from  lis.  6d.  to  lis.  .Od.  ^  70 lb. 


Barlev 
Oats 


™,    4  6 

3  6 

Oat  Meal      34  0 

Fine  Flour    46  0 


.  3 
37 
50 


6  60 

9  4,3 

8  240 
0 


PRESTON. 


Wheat  from  8s.  6d.  to  Os.  Od.  w,n. 


^feal 


21  10 


0    0   r  boll. 


GARSTANG. 


Wheat  from  34s.  8d.  to  Os. 
Meal   38    6    0 


Od.Fwin. 
0  ^4?' load. 


Beans  .^^^  20 
Potatoes  —  4 
Butter  _  1 


21  0  ^  win. 
0  0 

0    0  ^  lb. 


LANCASTER. 

WTieat from  45s.  Od.  to  46s.   Od.  Fid. 
Oats_,__24    9  ^  26  5 
Oat-meal       35    0   0  0 


Flour    from   4os.  0  to  42s.  0  W  pack. 

Meal   33    0  ~~  35    0  %^  load. 

Tallow  .^.^    6    0  0    0  F  St. 

Hides  4    0  ~-  0  0 

Butter  0  10~-  0  11  Fib. 

BURTON  IN  LONSDALE. 

Wheat  from  40s.  Od.  to  42s.  Od.  F  Id. 

Oats  _  22  0           28  0 

Oat-meal  _  34  0         36  6 

Potatoes  ™  7  6  ™    8  6 

KIRKBY  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  34s.  Od.  to  36s.  Od.  F  Id. 

Oats   22    6           24  0 

Beef,  etc —    0    5^         0    6^  V  lb. 


Potatoes,,. — 
Butter  ™ 


0  B  ^  hoop. 
0    0  F  lb. 


CARTMEL. 


Wheat  from  36s.  Od.  to  44s.  Od.  load. 
Oats  10s.  0  — ,~  12    9  bush. 

Butter    1     1  0    0  lb. 


ULVERSTON. 


Wheat  from  37s.  Od.  to  44s.  Od;  F  Id. 

Oats  10    0  ,  11   6  Fbush. 

Butter  ™    1    0    1   1  F  lb. 


'WTieat  from  40s.  Od.  to  4Ss.  Od.  F  Id. 

Oats  ^  20    0         24    0    w.  a. 

Oatmeal  2    6  0    OF  st. 

Butter  ^ —    Oil   ^    1  0^  F  lb. 

Beef,  etc.  «^    0    5^  0  0 


PENRITH. 

Wheat  from  18s.  Od.  to    Os.  Od.  F  bh. 

Barley  ^  12    0  ™^    0  0 

Oats  93    0           25    OF  qr. 

The  general  market  table  is  taken 
from  the  last  current  price,  and  the  o- 
thers  from  the  highest  and  lowest  ave- 
rage of  the  preceding  month. 
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A  TABLE 

Of  average  prices  for  the  month  of  March,  1820. 


Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Meat.  Butter.  Meal.  Pota. 


London  

Liverpool  

Pi-eston  

Garstaiig  

Lancaster  

Hawes  

Burton  in  Lonsdale 

Kirkby  Lonsdale  

Cartmel  

Llverston  

Kendal  

Penrith  

Carlisle  

A^Tiitehaven  


75  0i34  0 
70  0i33  0 
68  O!  

76  O'  

70  0  


28    0  1- 

30  0  


27  9 


70  o; 


70    030  0 

70  0|  

73  0 


75    0  30  0 


26  0 
25  4 

27  0 

28  6 

23  0 

24  6 


0  6c 


0  6 
0  6 


0  6 


0  11 

1  0 
1  0 
1  0 


2  4.;  

2  3'  

2  6;  0  4 

2  2  


2  4 

2  3 

2  3 

2  6 


0  U 
0  5 
0  5 


2  6|  0  4 
2  6  


^VTieat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  at,  per  qr.  Winchester ;  Butcher's  meat  and  Butter, 
at,  per  lb.  Oat-meal,  at,  per  14  lb.  and  Potatoes,  at  per  Hoop. 


To  tt)c  iTDitov  of  ti)c  Eonstralc  iBagajine. 
Sir, 

You  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  in  your 
t     next  number  the  following 

ENIGMATICAL  LIST 

Of  a  few  Towns  in  Westmoi^Jand. 

1  The  Church  of  Scotland,  a  con- 
senant,  and  one  third  of  the  reverse 
of  no. 

2  Three  eights  of  a  species  of  pear,  a 
consonant,  and  the  reverse  of  off. 

3  Three  fourths  of  gentle,  a  conso- 
nant, four  eights  of  a  sea  fish,  and  one 
fourth  of  to  languish. 

4  To  see  at  a  distance,  two  thirds  of 
a  mother  of  brutes,  and  one  fourth  of 
a  large  inland  water. 

5  Three  fifths  of  a  yellow  transpa- 
rent gum,  two  fourths  of  a  metal,  and 
four  sevenths  of  starry. 

6  Four  sevenths  of  to  praise,  two 
fifths  of  a  hard  wood,  and  one  fourth 
of  a  cry  of  horror. 

7  Three  fifths  of  a  voracious  sea  fish, 
and  one  sixth  of  a  well  known  bird. 

8  Three  fourths  of  fragments,  and  the 
reverse  of  off. 

c. 

Burton  in  Kendal ^  March,  1820. 


©0  tf)e  iitittor  of  tfje  HonstralefHagajiuf. 
Sir, 

If  you  think  the  following  puzzling 
inscriptions,  which  I  took  from  two 
tombstones  whilst  resident  in  Germany, 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable 
Miscellany,  by  inserting  them  you  will 
greatly  oblige,  your  constant  reader, 

JUVENIS. 

Ulverston,  March,  1820. 

EPITAPH,  1. 

O !  ra  ra  ra 
es 
et  in 
ram  ram  i^m 
ii. 

EPITAPH,  2. 

O !  quid  tua  te 
be     bis    bia  abit 

QUESTION  3. 
^To  tfjc  i^tjitor  of  W)z  aonsi"aale  iHasajine. 
Sir, 

Suppose  a  hemi- spherical  bowl  made 
of  dry  ash,  to  be  filled  with  water,  and 
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placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  cyUndrical 
vessel  whose  internal  diameter  is  ten 
inches.  Determine  the  least  quantity  of 
water,  necessary  to  be  poured  into  the 
vessel,  to  cause  the  bowl  to  rest  in  the 
fluid  without  any  pressure  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel :  the  diameter  of  the 
bowl  bein^  6  inches,  and  its  imiform 
thickness  ^  of  an  inch. 

If  you  should  think  the  above  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  by  inser- 
tion you  will  much  oblige,  yours, 

M.  WiLLAN. 

— —  near  Hawes,  March  1820. 


ANSWERS 

10  THE  QUESTIONS,  ETC.  IN  OUR  LAST. 
TO  REBUS,  3. 

Your  heads,  good  Sir,  I  disavow, 
Your  hearts  and  tail,  as  bad  I  call. — 

A  strange  compound,  you  must  allow. 
To  constitute  a  Radical! 
Whicha?n. 

TO  ENIGMA,  2. 

Before  creating  nature  will'd. 

That  atoms  into  forms  should  jar, 

JByNmig-hi  the  boundless  space  was  fill'd. 
On  Nothing  stood  the  first  made  star. 

Nothing  the  athiest  proud  reveres, 
AtNotight  the  coward  draws  his  sword. 

There's  Nought  the  valiant  hero  fears. 
Nought  forces  truth  to  break  her  word. 

There's  Nought  scom'd  by  the  humble 
mind. 

The  vain  do  often  Nought  possess. 
Nought  hear  the  deaf.  Nought  see  the 
blind 

Nought  gives  the  troubled  conscience 
rest. 

Than  wisdom's  self,   there's  Nothing 
wiser. 

Nothing's  by  the  blockhead  known. 
Nothing's  given  by  the  miser. 

The  prodigal  keeps  Nought,  alone. 

As  vice  deformed,  as  virtue  fair. 

The  courtier's  loss,  the  patriot's  gains. 

The  poet's  wealth,  the  coxcomb's  care. 
Are  Nothing — ^No  t  h  i  ng  for  my  pains. 

J.  g. 

Carimel,  March,  1820. 

to   the  SAME. 

'Tis  nothing,  this,  I  dare  aver. 
Since  fools  must  have  it  for  their  pains, 


And  'tis  but  reason  to  infer. 

That  I  must  take  it  for  my  pains. 

c 

Burton  in  Kendal,  March,  1120. 


TO    CHARADE,  2. 

\VTiat  heart-felt  joy,  what  hvely  pic- 
tures gay, 

Possess'd  my  mind,  when  pleas'd  with 

youthful  PLAY. 

The  HOUSE  a  prison  seem'd,  my  spirits 
light 

Brook'd  no  restraint— but  what  unr 
mix'd  delight 

Trill'd  in  my  heart,  when  dreary  win- 
ter's eve 

W as  at  the  Play-House  spent,  to  smile 
or  grieve 

At  Jonson's  wit,  or  Shakspeare's  scenes 
of  woe 

Display'd  in  Juliet  and  her  Romeo ! 

E.  G.  jun. 
Kirkby  Lansdale,  March,  1820. 


TO  RRBUS,  4. 

That  Hawes  is  fam'd  for  wit  and  brain 
And  gen'rous  hearts,  tis  often  said: 

But  does  it  also  seem  as  plain. 

That  Hawes  is  famous  for  its  trade  ? 


TO  QUESTION,  2. 

At  6  feet  8  inches  from  one  end, 
enter  the  shears  into  the  longer 
edge ;  cut  perpendicular  to  the  edge,  5 
feet  into  the  cloth;  then  turn  the  shears 
parallel  to  the  edge,  and  cut  6  feet  8 
inches  straight  forward ;  again,  turn  the 
shears  perpendicular  to  the  edge,  and 
cut  through  to  the  other  edge. — Separate 
the  two  pieces  and  join  them  by  raising 
the  right  hand  piece  a  step  higher,  and 
they  will,  I  hope  answer  the  %vishes 
both  of  the  tailor  and  the  miser. 


Kirkby  Lonsdale. 


T.  H.  GREGG. 


TIDE  TABLE. 
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The  tides  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the  following  table,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  winds;  if  a  strong  wind  blow  with  the  tide,  there  will 
be  a  higher  tide,  earher  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wind  blow  against  the  tide,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  water,  and 
earher  crossing. 


DAYS. 

HIGH  WATER. 

Time  of  begin- 
ning to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
Ulverston 
sands. 

Height 
of 
the 
tides. 

!  Liverpool, 
Lytham, 
Glasson,  Peel, 
Arhitehaven. 

Lancaster,  | 
Ulverston,  j 
Grange,  ' 
Ravenglass.  | 

morn.  even. 

mo  til.   even.  \ 

viorn.  even. 

Saturday  ... 

1 

H.  M. 

0  28 

H.  M. 

0  41 

H.  M. 

0  44 

H.  M.  i 

0  58  ' 

H.  M. 

4  20 

H.  M. 

4  55 

F.  I. 

17  1 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
"Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  ... 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

0  58 

1  31 

2  6 

2  47 

3  42 

5  0 

6  36 

1  13 

1  47 

2  27 

3  10 

4  16 

5  47 
7  22 

1  16 

1  48 

2  12 

3  4 

4  0 

5  20 

6  54 

1  30 

2  3 

2  44 

3  28 

4  34 

6  6 

7  40 

5  12 

5  42 

6  16 

7  0 
7  57 
9  14 

10  47 

5  20 

6  0 

6  42 

7  28 

8  31 

10  2 

11  38 

17  0 
16  0 
14  9 
13  0 
11  9 
11  3 
11  4 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  . . . 
Tuesday  ... 
"SVednesday 
Thursday ... 

Saturday  ... 

9 
10 
11 
12 

8  6 

9  10 
10  0 
10  41 

8  41 

9  34 

10  20 

11  2 

8  24 

9  28 

10  18 

11  0 

9  0 
9  52 

10  39 

11  20 

0  0 

0  55 

1  48 

2  34 

0  20 

1  24 

2  15 
2  55 

13  4 
15  3 

18  0 

19  8 

13 
U 
15 

11  23 
0  0 
0  20 

11  43 
0  0 
0  40 

11  41 

0  19 
0  39 

0  0 
0  19 

0  58  , 

3  17 

4  15 
4  34 

3  37 

4  15 
4  55 

20  6 
20  10 
19  8 

Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  .. 

Saturday  ... 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

1  0 

1  40 

2  21 

3  7 

4  8 

5  33 

6  55 

1  20 

2  0 

2  43 

3  35 

4  40 

6  15 

7  31 

1  18 

1  58 

2  40 

3  26 

4  27 

5  51 
7  14 

1  39 

2  18 

3  1 

3  53 

4  58 

6  34 

7  49 

5  15 

5  55 

6  35 

7  21 

8  23 

9  44 
11  10 

5  35 

6  16 

6  58 

7  50 

8  54 

10  29 

11  46 

18  0 
16  5 
14  3 
12  1 
10  4 
9  11 
10  4 

Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
"\T'ednesday 
Thursday . . 

Saturday  ... 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

8  13 

9  5 
9  44 

10  17 

10  50 

11  19 
11  51 

8  40 

9  25 
10  0 

10  33 

11  3 
11  35 

0  0 

8  32 

9  24 
10  1 

10  36 

11  8 
11  37 

0  9 

8  58 

9  43  j 
10  19  , 

10  51  1 

11  21  ' 
11  53 

0  18 

0  0 

0  54 

1  40 

2  15 

2  47 

3  18 
3  50 

0  28 

1  20 

2  0 

2  32 

3  5 

3  33 

4  6 

11  3 

12  9 

14  0 

15  3 

16  2 

17  2 
17  5 

Sunday   . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
"W'ednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  ... 

30 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

0  6 

0  40 

1  17 

1  57 

2  45 

3  46 
5  2 

0  23 

0  57 

1  36 

2  20 

3  14 

4  21 

5  47 

0  25 

0  58 

1  35 

2  16 

3  1 

4  3 

5  20 

0  41 

1  16 

1  55 

2  37 

3  32 

4  40 
6  2 

4  21 

4  55 

5  32 

6  12 

7  0 

8  0 

9  17 

4  38 

5  11 

5  51 

6  34 

7  35 

8  36 

9  0 

17  8 
16  11 
16  4 
14  10 
13  10 
12  4 
11  10 

1«8 
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In  consequence  of  seve?^al  humorous  anecdotes  which  lue  have  received,  we  ivould 
kindly  intimate  to  our  correspondents,  that  it  is  a  Jixed  and  d-etermined  rule  with  the 
Editor  to  admit  no  anecdotes  which  are  calculated  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of 
the  Clergy.  We  do  not,  by  this,  intend  to  assert  that  the  lives  of  all  the  sons  of  the 
church  are  irreproachable,  but  we  do  believe  that  the  clergymen  of  this  district  are,  in 
general,  men  of  liberal  hearts  and  exemplary  conduct.  But  it  is  not  owing  to  their 
conduct  alone  that  we  feel  induced  to  reject  all  satirical  7'emarks  on  the  church — we 
assert  it  as  a  rule,  with  but  few  exceptions,  that  when  once  a  man  can  ridicule  the 
church  and  its  ministers,  he  is  within  one  step  of  laughing  at  religion  altogether. 

Stanzas  by  Clericus,  written  in  the  Garden  of  Christ  College  Ca?nbridgey 
shall  have  a  place  in  our  next. 

The  Verses  from  Ulverston  have  come  to  land. 

Cyndellan's  Ha^l  by  Miss  Lickb arrow,  shall  if  possible  appear  next 
month. 

Anecdotes  by  the  authoress  of  St.  Lawrence,  we  «re  sorry  to  say,  came  io6 
fate  for  insertion  this  month. 

Berridge's  curious  sei^mon  shall  ha  ffe  a  place,  as  early  as  convenient. 

Licentious  Love  and  the  Lover's  Grammar  have  both  been  received. 

The  favours  of  JuLlus  LoGICUS  have  come  to  hand,  and  shall  be  inserted  at  the 
first  convenient  opportunity. 

We  shaft  feel  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  his  kind  offer  of  his  translations  of 
Martial's  Epigrams.  Any  articles  which  possess  brevity  and  point  will  always 
be  acceptable. 

We  Iiave  this  month  been  reduced  to  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  o?nitting  several 
very  ingenious  articles  for  the  Repository  of  Genius,  some  of  wh  ich  will  obtain  a  place 
in  some  future  number. 

We  return  our  warmest  thanks  to  our  kind  correspondents  for  their  increasing  fa- 
vours; and  to  those  friends  whose  unsolicited  exertions  Imve  given  this  Magazine  a 
popularity  and  a  circulatwi,  far  beyond  our  most  flattering  hopes. 

N.  B.  The  account  of  Lancaster  will  be  continued  in  our  next. — Mr.  Campbell's 
Stratification  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  will  appear,  together  with  a  number  of  other 
useful  and  amusing  articles,  in  the  number  for  May. 


Printed  by  A. -^Foster,  Eepository-Office,  Kirkbij  Lonsdale. 
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LANCASTER. 

A  historical  and  descriptive  account  of 
the  Town  of  Lancaster. — Continu- 
ed from  page  147. 

NAME. 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  trace  the 
derivation  of  many  local  names,  that 
of  Lancaster  is  of  obvious  etymology. 
The  sweetly  serpentizing  river,  which 
washes  the  foot  of  that  eminence  on 
whose  northern  declivity  hangs  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  county,  was  formerly 
denominated  the  Lug  Ai'on,  or  Li/g-aun, 
signifying  in  the  British  language  a 
stream  of  waters.  This  name,  as  is  usual 
in  uncultivated  countries,  was  abbreviat- 
ed into  Lo}ie.  This  word,  according  to 
the  accent  of  the  principal  part  of  Lan- 
cashire, would  be  pronounced  Loj/ne.* 
And  hence,  in  ancient  authors,  Ave  fre- 
quently read  of  the  river  Loune.  But  it 
was  always  considered  proper  to  call  it 
the  Lon ;  and  on  the  northern  banks  of 
the  Lune,  about  Torrisholme,  the  town 
itsfdf  is  called  Lonkister.  At  what  time 
this  fine  sonorous  name  sunk  away  into 
plain  Lancaster,  and  the  characteristic 
name  of  the  Lon  was  softened  into  Lune, 

we  are  unable  to  determine.  Thus  it 

is  evident  that  the  name  of  Lancaster  is 
derived  from  Lon  or  Lnn,  the  name  of 
the  river  which  washes  it,  and  Castra,  a 
fortress,  from  the  Roman  station  which 
Agricola  erected  here. 

Though  it  may  be  thus  easy  to  trace 


*  At  this  day,  in  the  Lancashire  dialect,  o 
long  is  commonly  pronounced  o/— thus,  coat, 
coit,  coals,  coils;  and  consequently  Lone, 
Loyne. 

May  J  1820.-- A^o.  V.  Vol.  I. 


the  origin  of  its  present  name,  that  by 
which  it  was  knowm  to  the  Romans,  is 
not  so  easily  ascertained.  Antiquarians 
have  taken  considerable  pains  to  obscure, 
with  learned  cobwebs,  its  Latin  designa- 
tion. Camden,  and  with  him  a  strong 
phalanx  of  historians,  has  asserted  it  to 
be  the  Loxgovicum  of  the  Notitia  Im- 
perii. This  opinion  however  Mr.  Whi* 
taker  endeavours  to  combat,  by  stating  it 
to  be  the  At.auxum  inserted  in  the  Iti- 
nerary of  Richard  of  Cirencester.  The 
arguments  on  both  sides  are  equally  tri- 
vial and  equally  strong.  Its  situation 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lune,  is  adduced  as 
a  proof  by  both  parties,  as  giving  foun- 
dation to  its  name.  Ancient  authors 
are  next  produced  as  containing  irrefra- 
gable proofs  of  the  opposite  arguments. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  march  of  their 
soldiers,  the  Romans  consrructed  two 
substantial  roads  through  part  of  Lan- 
cashire, intersecting  the  country  from 
north  to  south.  These  two  roads  enter- 
ed the  county  separately  at  its  northern 
extrem-ity,  but  coalesced  in  one  at  Rib- 
Chester,  thence  continuing  one  road  to 
Chester.  From  ancient  writers  who  have 
described  the  stations  on  these  roads,  it 
might  be  expected  that  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  question  might  be  obtain- 
ed; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  from 
these  writers  that  materials  for  these 
disputes  originate.  Antoninus  describes 
the  eastern  road  which  enters  the  coun- 
ty of  Lancaster  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
thus: 

Bremetonacis,  Ovcrborough, 
Coccio,  Ribchester, 
Mancunio,  Manchester, 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  describes  the 
A  A 
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western  road,  which  enters  the  county 
at  Lancaster,  thus: 

Ad  Alaunum,  Lancaster, 
Coccio,  Ribchestci^, 
Man  cunio,  Ma  n  ch  csfcr, 

And  the  Notitia  Imperii,  in  giving  an 
account  of  all  the  lionian  garrisons  be- 
tween the  wall  of  Sevcrus  and  llibches- 
ter,  thus  enumerates  them: 

Olcnacmn,  Old  Carlisle 

Alone,  Whit  la/  Castk, 

Brenietenracum,  Ohl  Penrith, 
Virosidiui  n,  FJenhoro  u^-h , 

Arbeia,  Moresby, 
Dictis^  Anililcsidc, 
Concangium,  Kendal, 
Londovicus,  Lancaster. 
Hence  it  is  evident  from  the  Notitia, 
that  somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  between  Kendal  and  llib- 
chcster,  stood  the  Londovicufj,  and  from 
the  Itinerary  it  is  likewise  clear,  that  on 
the  northern  edge  of  Lancashire,  to  the 
west,  stood  the  .Uaunum.  Each  party 
has  therefore  an  argument  in  support  of 
its  favourite  In^^othrsis.  But  ]\Ir.  Brit- 
ton,  we  trust,  has  laid  this  dispute  at 
rest,  by  suggesting  the  idea  that  this 
fortress  might  have  two  names;  both 
liOndovicus  and  iMaunum.  Nor  does 
this  appear  improbable;  Carlisle  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Luguvallium 
and  Olenacum.  Lancaster  might  equal- 
ly have  two  names,  viz.  Longovicus  and 
Alaunum. 

This  appears  to  be  the  most  plausible, 
and  we  believe  the  most  accurate  idea 
on  the  subject. 

Tin-  Ciiuitcii  AXD  Castle — arc  the 
most  conspicuous  specimens  of  antiquity 
which  tliis  town  contains;  but  as  these 
))laces  will  be  noticed  among  the  public 
buildings  of  Lancaster,  we  shall  omit 
them  here. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

■\Vlierever  the  devastating  hand  of  war 
stretches  its  flaming  scourge,  liberty  and 
property  are  equally  disregarded.  "VVhen 
domestic  feuds  distract  a  country's 
repose,  the  works  of  art,  the  proofs  of 
human  ingenuity  are  destroyed — the 
towering  steeple  "topples  down,"  and 
is  mingled  Avith  that  chaos  from  which 
it  originally  sprung.  Along  the  track  of 
the  invader,  are  uniformly  found  the 
mouldering  monuments  of  its  desolating 
prowess — altars  crumbled  to  dust — the 
comforts  and  necessaries  of  civilized  Ufe 


crushed  beneath  its  tread — and  the  fra- 
gile emblems  of  transitory  glory  con- 
signed to  obscurity,  like  the  "fleeting 
honours"  of  those  whose  names  they 
were  intended  to  perpetuate. 

Hence,  where  "man's  inhumanity  to 
man"  has  spread  confusion  through  a 
burning  city,  tlte  mournful  relics  will  be 
visible  through  succeeding  ages.  The 
labourer,  as  he  pursues  his  (Uiily  occu- 
pation, will  discover  the  hoard  of  hidden 
treasure  which  the  prudent  fears  of  the 

wealthy  had  lodged  in  nature's  bank.  

He  will  often  restore  to  light  the  rudely 
sculptured  urn,  in  which  the  sorrowing 
relatives  had  deposited  the  sad  remains 
of  those  they  held  dear. — Sometimes  he 
will  meet  with  the,  now,  nameless  wea- 
pon, which  tailing  to  protect  its  owner, 
had  been  buried  with  hhn  under  the 
ruins  of  the  fortress  he  had  so  boldly 
defended. — At  other  times  he  will  stum- 
ble on  the  curiously  carved  altar,  before 
Avhich  the  poor  benighted  heathen  had 
often  bent  his  supplicating  knee;  the 
votive  inscription  of  which  frequently 
illuminates  the  pages  of  civil  history. 

'I'he  various  convulsions  which  Lan- 
caster has  endured,  have  rendered  the 
hill  on  which  it  stands,  almost  literally 
a  magazine  of  ancient  curiosities;  and  nu- 
merous are  the  specimens  which  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  dug  up  from  its 
soil.  A  few  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  we  shall  notice,  as  illustrating  the 
account  given  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  history. 

Dr.  Leigh  Avho  wrote  a  Natural  His- 
tory of  Lancashire,  etc.  mentions  the  dis- 
covery of  several  vessels,  such  as  were 
used  by  the  Romans  in  their  sacrifices, 
consisting  of  Disci,  and  Sympuvia.  On 
their  sides  were  moulded  the  figures  of 
various  creatures;  together  with  the 
words 

JVLIVS  FLAVIVS. 
In  very  legible  characters,  on  the  bottom 
of  one  cup  was 

RECxIN.  I. 
Juno  was  frequently  styled  '^Regina 
Cceli ;"  and  this  cup  had  very  probably 
been  used  in  the  sacrifices  to  that  God- 
dess; as  the  inscription,  according  to  the 
abbreviations  common  in  those  days,  may 
be  translated  Juno,  Queen  of  Heaven, 
Several  coins  were  likewise  found,  be- 
longing to  iElius,  Adrian,  and  Augus- 
tus Caesar. 

A  square  stone,  measuring  four  feet 
by  two  feet  and  a  half,  was  found  in 
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17  72,  in  digging  a  cellar  in  Piulding- 
lane.  It  was  reversed  in  a  bed  of  fine 
sand,  as  many  other  stones  have  been. 

rhe  inscription  had  consisted  of  eight 
or  nine  iines^  six  of  which  were  entire 
and  ;irc  not  difficult  to  explain.  A  part 
liaving  being  broken  oiFthe  lower  corner 
on  tlie  right  haml  side  rather  obscured 
the  inscription^  which  was  as  follows : 

DIS  MANI 

LIVL  APoL 

LINARIS 
RKVieR  an 
XXX  EQ  AI 
AE  Al 
IV 

The  letters  were  very  plain,  elegantly 
formed,  square  and  about  three  inches 
high. 

t-uriosity  has  frequently  had  to  regret 
a  kind  oi  anii-auiiqudrian  spirit,  which 
has  influenced  the  parties  who  have 
made  the  discoveries  of  Roman  remains. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in 
lllo.  AVlien  the  late  Dr.  A\lIson  was 
preparing  to  build  his  house  on  the  north 
side  of  Church  Street,  the  workmen 
found  a  large  quantity  of  broken  earthen- 
ware urns,  pater.T,  (broad  shallow  gob- 
lets,) etc.  some  of  which  were  elegantly 
marked  with  emblematic  figures,  and 
finely  glazed;  but  we  are  not  informed 
of  what  nature  this  glaze  was — whether 
it  was  laid  on  in  the  metal,  like  Hercu- 
laneum  ware,  or  vitrified,  like  our  own. 
{Several  Roman  copper  coins  were  also 
found,  and  a  lamp  with  a  perforated  han- 
dle to  hang  it  up  by.  i\Ir.  Clark  in  his 
account  of  this,  says,  ''About  the  depth 
of  two  yards,  were  discovered  a  great 
number  of  human  bones,  with  ashes;  a 
wall  of  great  thickness,  and  a  kind  of 
circular  well,  formed  of  hewn  freestone, 
filled  with  rubbish  of  the  same  kind, 
which  it  was  conjectured  might  lead  to 
a  vault  where  other  human  bones  were 
deposited:  but  Dr.  Wihon  declined  niak- 
further  refsearches  /" 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  been  a 
a  very  devout  people  from  the  number 
of  jlltars  and  sacrificial  instruments 
which  are  occasionally  found,  wherever 
they  have  erected  a  station.  One  of 
these  altars  was  found  in  clearing  away 
some  earth  near  Adrian's  tower  in  Lan- 
caster Castle;  and  is  still  preserved  in 
the  arcade  under  the  county  hall. — It 
bore  the  following  inscription 


DEO 
SAXCTOMARTI 
COClDIOVmiXIUs 
LVCIVS  BI    C  S 
V    S    L  M 
Another  Roman  altar,  bearing  the  fol- 
lo'.vin^r  inscription,  was  found  on  the 
FoIey'Estate,  near  Lancaster,  in  1802, 
DEO 
lALOXO 
COXTRE 
SAXTISSI 

Monxivs 

lAXVARIVS 
EMEXDECV. 

Since  the  above,  another  Roman  altar 
has  been  found  in  a  garden  joining  the 
vicarage  fields,  near  the  track  of  the 
u-ery  ivall.  It  bears  no  inscription  at 
present;  but  the  figure  of  a  sacrificial 
knife  is  visible  on  one  side. 

Christianity,  it  appears  had  found 
its  way,  in  very  early  times,  to  the  town 
of  Lancaster;  as  a  stone  cross  was  a  few 
years  since  dug  up  in  the  church  yard, 
l3earing  a  Runic  inscription,  but  unfor- 
tunately illegible. 

In  tlie  year  1811,  a  Roman  Mile- 
stone was  found  in  tlie  township  of  Ash- 
ton  near  the  town,  having  the  following 
inscription,  in  very  slender  letters: — 
IMP  C  M  JULIO 

PHILIPPO 
PIO  FEL  AVG 
That  is,  Imperatori  Csesari  Marco  Ju- 
lio PhiJippo,  Pio  Felici  Augusto. — 
the  piousy  fortunate,  and  august  Empe- 
ror, {^wsar  Mayans  Julias  Philippus." 
This  stone  must  have   been  erected 
about  the  year  247,  for  tliis  pious  and 
foiiunate  Emperor  was  an  obscure  Ara- 
bian soldier  in  early  Ufe ;  but  rose  to  the 
sovereign  power   by  assassinating  the 
Emperor  Gordian  the  younger  in  24.4., 

and  was  himself  murdered  in  249.  

From  the  discovery  of  this  stone  we 
find  that  the  Roman  military  way  from 
Lancaster  to  Ribchester  pursued  nearly  . 
the  track  of  the  present  canal. 

And  the  road  northward  from  Lan- 
caster to  Overborough  may  be  proved 
to  have  passed  through  Caton,  from  a- 
nother  Roman  Milestone  which  was 
found  in  a  brook  called  Artie-beck  near 
that  village.  It  was  rather  of  a  cy- 
lindric  form,  about  six  feet  high,  and 
bore  the  following  inscription: — 
LM  P  C  M 
TR  HADRIA 

AA2 
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AUG  P  M  T  P 
COS  III  P.  P. 
M  P.  mil 

Supposed  to  be  as  follows:  Imperator 
Ciesar  Milliare  jussit  Trajanus  Hadri- 
aims  Augustus,  Pontifex  Maximus  Tri- 
bunicia  Potestate.  Cos.  III.  Pater 
Patriae  ***  Mille  passuum  II II I. 

In  1809,  as  the  workmen  were  car- 
rying a  drain  through  Church  Street, 
they  met  with  the  foundation  of  a  wall 
composed  of  large  hewn  stones,  and 
many  fragments  of  beautiful  red  pot- 
tery. On  one  of  them  was  Apollo 
playing  on  a  lyre,  and  on  another,  a 
horse  at  full  speed;  these  figures  were 
embossed  in  relief,  like  our  Wedge- 
wood  ware.  "On  one  of  them,"  says 
the  Lancaster  Gazette,  "isQVINTILI- 
ANI.  M.  as  distinct  as  if  just  turned 
out  of  the  maker's  hands.  And  this 
alrords  a  striking  instance  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  ancients  to  the  art  of 
printing,  without  discovering  it.  To 
imprint  a  word,  or  a  name,  on  soft  clay, 
with  a  stamp,  where  the  letters  were 
regularly  arranged,  might  so  easily 
have  been  transferred  to  parchment  or 
papyrus,  that  it  seems  wonderful  the 
application  should  never  have  occur- 
red." 

In  1811,  a  tombstone,  with  a  cross 
carved  on  it,  was  found  in  a  field  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road  near  the 
toll-bar  at  the  end  of  St.  Leonard-gate. 
AV^hether  this  field  was  the  cemetery 
belonging  to  St.  Leonard's  hospital, 
admits  of  no  proof;  but  the  idea  re- 
ceives plausibility  from  the  tombstone, 
and  a  quantity  of  human  bones  which 
were  found  near  it.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  this  field  might  have  been 
the  scene  of  a  battle;  but  we  do  not 
often  find  tombs  erected  where  battles 
have  been  fought.  There  is  no  doubt, 
but,  if  the  ground  was  further  examin- 
ed, strong  proofs  of  its  having  been  a 
burying  place  would  be  discovered. 

The  most  ancient  and  valuable  curi- 
osity found  in  the  vicinity  of  Lar  cas- 
ter, was  a  stone  hammer,  of  undoubted 
British  origin.  This  stone  hammer, 
from  the  time  when  the  knoAvledge  of 
metal  was  communicated  to  the  Britons 
by  the  Phoenicians,  cannot  date  later 
than  300  years  before  the  invasion  of 
Julius  Cjesar,  and  very  probably  it 
miglit  be  formed  soon  after  Lancashire 
became  an  inhabited  country.  The 
dimensions  of  the  hammer  are  these: — 


Length  oA  inches 

Greatest  breadth  

Diameter  of  the  eye  l| 

Weight  7  pounds. 

There  is  in  Mr.  Todhunter's  Mu- 
seum, at  Kendal,  a  Danish  cross  which 
was  found  sometime  since  in  Lancaster. 

Coins  of  various  kinds  have  frequent- 
ly been  found  about  Lancaster;  particu- 
larly Roman  Silver  and  copper  coins 

found  in  or  near  the  church  yard.  A 

great  number  of  silver  coins  of  Edward 
I.  wrapped  in  cloth,  w-ere  found  some 
years  since,  in  digging  a  cellar  in  the 
Friarage. 

Several  coins  were  found  in  church 
Street,  which  from  their  date  could  not 
be  deposited  later  than  A.  D.  159.  On 
the  obverse,  was  a  head  with  ANTO- 
NlNVSjin  very  legible  characters.  On 
the  reverse,  a.  figure  of  J  ustice  sitting. 
One  copper  coin  had  on  the  obverse,  a 
head  with  FAVSTINA  AVGVSTA; 
on  the  reverse,  a  figure  standing  with 
the  legend:  IVNONI  REGINAE  S  C. 

Mr.  Todhunter  of  Kendal  has  six 
silver  penies,  which  were  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lancaster  in  1811, 
along  with  some  hundreds  more,  en- 
closed i»  a  silver  urn.  The  following 
are  the  inscriptions  on  those  of  Mr. 
Todhunter's. 

1.  o.  REX  AN4-  CNVT 

r.  HILDOLF  MOEOIFR+ 

2.  0.  REX  ANG+  CNVT 

r.  FPIDCOLII  •.•  OEOFR4- 

3.  o.  REX  ANGL+  CNVT 

r.  I  REN  •.•  OEOCRDLT+ 

4.  o.  REX  AN-f  CNVT 

r.  I  REN  •.•  OEOFRDIC4- 

5.  o.  REX  ANGLO-h  CNVT 
r.  SVNOLFI  OEOFRI-|- 

6.  0.  REX  AN+  CNV 

r.  SVRTINCM  •.•  OEO+ 
The  obverses  of  all  these  coins  are  clear- 
ly when  translated  Canute.  King  of 

England.  And  some  of  our  learned 
readers  may  perhaps  favour  us  with  a 
translation  of  the  reverses,  which,  we 
trust  would  be  no  less  acceptable  to  the 
public  than  to  us. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  relics  of  "other 
years,"  which  the  mattock,  the  plough, 
or  the  spade  occasionally  turns  up  to  the 
admiring  view  of  the  present  inhabitants. 
And  while  we  gaze  on  tlie  rough  unsha- 
pen  instruments  of  our  ancestors,  we  feel 
a  thankfulness  fill  our  breasts,  that  we 
were  born  in  happier,  more  cultivated 
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times.    ^\']ien  we  stumble  on  the  re- 
jnains  of  tlie  huge  walls  which  once  en- 
circled tlie  residences  of  the  Lancas- 
trians, how  happy  do  we  feel  that  we 
are  governed  by  a  better  regime,  when 
a  plaster  partition  gives  a  better  security 
to  tlie  householder,  than,  the  cemented 
mar.ses  which  constituted  the  dwellings 
of  former  years.    "We  are  led  from  con- 
siderations hke  these,  to  exclaim: — 
"  Let  some  praise  old  times  as  they  please, 
We're  happy  we  were  boni  in  these." 
E  fTo  be  continued.) 


AN  EXCURSION 

ITvOM  HAWES  TO  MIDDLEHAM. 

To  tf)e  iliJitor  of  tf)c  llons"trale  iHaga;inc. 

Sir, 

1  have  lately  had  occasion  to  traverse 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  country. 
My  own  affairs  affording  little  scope  for 
mental  exercise,  I  have  often  found  em- 
ployment for  the  eye  and  thence  for  the 
i)nnd  in  surveying  the  circumjacent 

scenery.  During  the  course  of  the 

summer,  I  have  beheld  the  colossean 
fronts  of  our  northern  mountains — with 
wearied  steps  have  ascended  their  steep 
sides — their  summits  gained,  have  gaz- 
ed upon  the  splendid  display  of  *^niills, 
and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and 
spires,"  that  was  there  spread  before  me, 
till  the  last  rays  of  the  retiring  sun,  a- 
dorning  the  vault  of  heaven  in  all  the 
richness  of  colour,  have  warned  me  of 
tlie  approach  of  darkness,  and  of  my 
necessary  return  to  other  contemplations, 
which,  if  less  pleasing,  are  more  profit- 
able.— ^Vhile  the  remnant  of  the  har- 
vest was  yet  scattered  over  the  fields, 
and  the  withering  leaves  had  scarcely 
forsaken  the  branches,  I  have  seen  the 
snow-clad  summit  of  Skiddaw  sparkling 
in  the  mid-day  sun  beam,  like  an  enor- 
mous aggregation  of  brilliants — dazz- 
ling my  eye  by  its  inimitable  lustre, 
and  delighting  my  fancy  by  the  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  %arious  autumnal 
tints  which  variegated  the  vallies  be- 
low.— I  have  crossed  the  dreary  com- 
mons between  Kendal  and  Shap.  The 
passing  mists  now  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity of  espying  the  top  of  some  lofty 
mountain — now  revealing  the  depths  of 
some  profound  ravine,  or  the  dangers  of 
some  hitherto  unseen  precipice.  Here 
all  v>-as  wildncss  and  chaotic  confiision. 
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 But  of  all  my  excursive  rounds, 

none  has  given  me  so  much  delight  as 
the  Ramble  of  a  Day  from  Hawes  to 
Middlehara. 

Before  the  dawning  morn  had  been 
brightened  into  day,  I  left  Hawes,  with 
an  esteemed  friend;  and  took  the  road 
to  Hakdiiaw,  intending  to  visit  the 
Scar  which  is  named  after  that  hamlet. 
After  passing  over  a  few  fields  behind 
the  village  ale-house,  we  arrived  at  a 
huge  barrier  of  rocks,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  twenty  yards.  To  the  right 
is  a  similar  natural  fortification.  The 
intermediate  space  is  of  course  a  deep 
chasm.  Proceeding  up  this  chasm, 
the  rocks  increase  in  loftiness;  but  are 
on  the  left,  irregular  and  less  perpendi- 
cular. There  was  on  the  left  a  singular 
accumulation  of  stones,  forming  a 
striking  resemblance  of  a  cross.  Though 
very  accurate  it  was  without  doubt  a  na- 
tural production.  But  we  were  depriv- 
ed of  the  sight  of  this  curiosity;  for 
some  of  the  country  Vandals  have  lately 

reduced  it  into  a  heap  of  rubbish.  

'•'Strange,"  said  my  friend,  "that  there 
should  be  found  one  being  who  can  thus 
wantonly  devastate  the  'frolic  scenes'  of 
Nature,  and  suppress  that  stream  of 
pleasure  which  flows  from  the  purest 

fountain  of  the  human  heart  stranger 

still  that  no  punishment  should  await 

him!"  After  cautiously  advancing  for 

a  considerable  distance  we  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  glen.  Here  at  a  single 
leap  a  great  body  of  water  falls  in  ono 
unbroken  sheet  from  the  summit  of  the 
rocks  into  a  deep  receptacle  below. — 
MTiat  singular  sensation  pervades  us, 
while  the  eye  is  accompanying  the  de- 
scent of  the  faUing  water  j  which,  as  it 
approaches  the  earth  ^vith  increasing 
velocity,  appears  as  if  it  was  about  to 
separate  from  itself,  and  to  desert  the 
pursuing  stream;  while  another  portion 
apparently  dissolves  into  ''thin  air,"  and 
floats  far  above  the  level  of  the  radne! — 
When  the  eye  is  weary  of  viewing  the 
foaming  water,  it  is  finely  relieved  by 
the  few  hardy  shrubs,  which,  springing 
out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  spread 
their  scanty  foliage  over  the  dark  and 
dismal  aspect  of  the  castellated  preci- 
pices. Behind  the  cascade  is  a  large 
excavation.  In  it  we  stood,  and  eyed 
the  firmament  through  tlie  liquid  ele- 
ment. "We  retired,  casting  an  occa- 
sional glance  at  the  overhanging  steeps, 
which  seemed  to  thjeaten  us  with  de- 
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struction.  And  we  could  scarcely  as- 
sure ourselves  that  the  danger  was  ima- 
ginary^ when  we  were  clambering  over 
the  vast  masses^  which  have  at  some 
period  fallen  from  the  adjoining  cliffs^ 
and  now  obstruct  the  pathway. 

Returning,  we  bade  adieu  to  Ha  we 
which  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the 
politeness,  intelligence,  and  hospitality 
of  its  inhabitants. 

We  descended  the  vale  to  Askuigg. — 
The  scenery  thither  is  marked  with 
tameness.  A  want  of  wood,  water,  and 
mountains,  leaves  little  to  gratify  the 
eye  of  observation. — A  few  minutes  were 
sj)ent  in  observing  the  simple  neatness 
of  Askrigg.  Thence  we  proceeded 
downwards. 

Nap  PA,  a  curious  old  building,  the 
most  ancient  part  of  which  is  now  un- 
inhabited, claimed  our  attention.  It  is 
situated  in  such  a  declivity  that  it 
might  easily  be  assailed  from  the  road; 
hence  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
been  designed  for  defence.  Yet  it  is 
surrounded  on  the  assailable  sides  by  a 
wall,  which  may  formerly  have  been  of 
more  consideraijle  height.  It  has  evi- 
dently been  erected  soon  after  the  civil 
discords  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The 
mansions  of  our  ancestors  about  that 
period  present  a  strange  incongruity. 
New  and  more  tasteful  ideas  of  archi- 
tecture were  then  beginning  to  prevail. 
But  the  apprehensions  of  danger  had 
scarcely  subsided.  The  feudal  lord, 
himself  governed  by  no  law,  save  his 
own  caprice — relied  more  on  the  stabi- 
lity of  his  walls,  than  on  the  honour 
of  his  neighbour.  Taste  and  fear  thus 
opposed,  frequently  ended  in  producing 
a  structure  of  no  beauty  and  of  little 

strength.  We  were  informed  that 

one  of  the  former  owners  of  Nappa,  be- 
ing High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  was  at- 
tendetl  by  three  hundred  of  his  own 
tenantry,  all  mounted  on  grey  liorses. 
Though  the  present  resident  is  distin- 
guished by  no  such  empty  parade,  the 
blessings  of  social  life  will  yield  him 
more  solid  satisfaction,  and  his  own 
virtues  will  endear  him  more  closely  to 
his  friends,  than  all  the  gaudy  symbols 
of  ancient  time. 

After  leaving  Nappa,  the  vale  by  de- 
grees expands.  In  a  short  time  the 
stately  ruins  of  Bolton  Oastle  ap- 
peared in  view.  It  is  placed  on  the  side 
of  a  steep  hill.  The  situation  not  par- 
ticularly commanding.    A  pait  of  it  is 


yet  habitable.  Here  we  applied,  and 
found  a  person  who  civilly  accompanied 
us  through  the  building.  We  ascended 
the  narrow  winding  staircase  of  the 
north-western  tower,  and  gained  the 
embrasured  roof.  Hence  the  prospect 
is  pretty  extensive  and  very  agreeable. 

The  hills  are  more  prominent  the 

woods  more  extensive.  To  the  south  is 
Preston  rock.  Before  Us,  Pennyhill. 
To  the  left,  the  straggUng  village  of 
Bolton.  '\V'hile  gazing  upon  tlie  ex- 
panse around  us,  we  conceived  that  ^ve 
might  be  experiencing  as  much  real 
enjoyment  as  any  of  its  former  haughty 
lords,  though  they  were  viewing  the 
servility  of  their  vassals  in  the  court- 
yard below — or  were  surveying  the  sur- 
rounding country,  unable  to  discover 
the  boundary  of  their  own  domain. — 
From  the  distant  sct^nes  we  soon  return 
to  the  desolation  before  us.  How  is  the 
importance  of  this  remnant  of  other 
days  departed  !  Four  towers  (connected 
by  trifling  erections)  formed  it.  Of  one 
IK)  vestige  remains — another  is  in  ruins 
— and  tile  tv/o  remaining,  their  pomp 
vanished,  their  strength  destroyed,  are 
kept  in  order  by  two  hinds,  who  gain  a 
pittance  by  guarding  the  relics  of  former 
greatness!  Yei  how  can  we  lament  its 
destruction,  when  we  remember  that  in 
it  was  confined  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Stewart,  Queen  of  Scots.^^  AV^hen  we 
reflect  that  its  lord  performed  a  part  in 
that  bloody  drama  which  concluded  in 
hurrying  to  the  block  an  illustrious 
princess  whose  beauty  and  whose  mis- 
fortunes were  her  greatest  crimes  a 

drama  which  will  for  ever  stain  the 
name  of  Elizabeth,  and  tarnish  the 
otherwise  glorious  achievments  of  her 
eventful  reign  ? — Well  for  her  and  well 
for  the  nation  if  the  curtain  of  oblivion 
could  fall  upon  the  disgraceful  scenes  ! 
— Is  there  one  so  callous  as  to  tread  the 
dreary  and  desolate  apartment  in  which 
Mary  was  immured,  without  being  a- 
gitated  with  the  fury  of  indignation  a- 
gainst  her  oppressors — while  his  soul  is 
melting  at  the  recollection  of  all  her 
misery  and  of  all  her  woe? 

Quitting  Bolton  Castle  we  reached 
Bolton  Hall. — Observe  the  contrast! 
The  one  worn  out  with  age — decayed 

and  deserted  !  The  other  flourishing 

in  all  the  pride  of  youth — clothed  in  all 
the  splendour  which  munificence  can 
supply — and  so  guarded  by  the  shelter 
of  surrounding  woods,  that  scarce  "the 
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winds  of  heaven  can  visit  it  too  roughly." 

At  every  st<?p  the  scenery  becomes 
more  engaging.  The  villages  seem  peo- 
pled by  that  kind  of  '"bold  peasantry"' 
which  is  at  once  the  pride  and  support 
of  Old  England.  The  seats  of  the  gen- 
try are  marked  with  modest  elegance. 
The  land  appears  more  fertile.  The 
groves,  scattered  around  the  country 
with  pecuhar  neatness,  are  more  majes- 
tic. "While  the  whole  is  mellowed  by 
the  gentle  glidings  of  the  river  Ure. 
In  shortj  the  whole  district  reflects  that 
description  of  simple  beauty,  which^ 
hke  the  balm  of  heaven,  gently  falls  up- 
on the  sight,  and  sooths  the  mind  with- 
out disturbing  the  passions. 

M^e  now  arrived  at  LEvnrRX.  

Its  spacious  streets  chd  not  detain  us 
long ;  and  we  proceeded  towards  Mib- 
DLi-H  AM.  This  was  tlie  pleasantestpart 
of  our  ramble.  The  two  towns  are  charm- 
ingly situated  on  the  summits  of  trifling 
eininences,  in  full  view  of  each  other. 
As  we  crossed  the  valley  which  sepa- 


rates them,  the  departing  sun  shed  his 
golden  beams  upon  Middleham,  and 
tinged  the  phmaclcs  of  the  gi-oves  in  its 
vicinage  with  soften.ed  richness.  Down 
the  centre  of  the  vale  the  Ure  impells 
his  streams,  in  beauteous  curves  ;  and 
destitute  of  wood,  (save  here  and  there 
a  solitary  shrub,)  relies  solely  on  his 
own  attractive  powers  for  eliciting  the 
admiration  of  those  who  perambulate 
his  humble  banks. 

The  end  of  our  journey  gained,  we 
paid  a  short  visit  to  the  remains  of  SIijd- 
DLEHA3I  Castle. 

"There  the  pale  pilgrim,  as  li^  stands, 

Sees,  from  the  broken  wall, 
The  shadow  tottering  on  the  sands. 

Ere  the  loose  fragments  fall. 

"  Destruction  joys,  amid  those  scenes. 

To  watch  the  sport  of  Fate, 
While  Time  against  the  pillars  leans. 

And  bows  them  with  his  weight." 

EDGAR. 

April  13th,  1820. 


THE  GLEANER. 
No.  2. 
By  Mr.  Gibson. 

The  Parish  of  Cartmel  contains 
2s,000  acres. — The  C'ommons  within 
it,  cost  £2S;()ao  enclosing. — It  is  1.5 
miles  long,  (north  and  south,)  from 
Ilosthwaite  in  C'artmelfell  to  the  Low 
Marsh j  and  7  miles  broad^  (east  and 
west,)  from  the  point  opposite  Green- 
odd  to  the  river  A\'inster. — It  contains 
1.5,000  acres  of  arable  land. — There  are 
residing  in  the  Parish  o()00  persons  ca- 
pable ojf  attending  church. — There  is  1 
church — 5  chapels — \\  inns — 8  corn- 
niills — and  3  packs  of  hounds  kept  in 
this  parish. 

No.  3. 

Many  words  in  our  northern  dialects, 
which  seem  to  have  no  affinity  to  the 
general  English  language^  will  be  found, 
on  examination,  to  be  mere  contrac- 
tions of  more  legitimate  words.  Several 
of  those  apparently  insignificant  words, 
when  traced  to  their  proper  origin,  prove 
to  bo  remarkably  expressive;  and  to  ap- 


ply strictly  to  the  sense  they  are  meant 
to  convey. 

The  words  doff^,  undress,  and  don, 
chess,  are  of  this  kind;  the  former  being 
derived  from  do  off,  and  the  latter,  from 
do  on — which  convey  the  very  sense  of 
chessing  and  undressing. 

A  small  idiomatical  peculiarity  may 
be  observed  here — we  say  dress  and 
undress,  placing  dress  before  undress, 
and  should  consider  it  a  barbarism  to 
reverse  the  two  words;  but  the  in- 
habitants of  Lanca.'^hire  and  ^Vestmor- 
land  place  the  words  in  the  contrary 
order,  and  say  doff  and  don,  and  would 
call  it  a  complete  barbarism  to  arrange 
them  differently. 

There  are  many  other  words  which, 
according  to  the  Provincial  Grammar 
cannot  be  construed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  words  for  which  they  stand. 
The  word  nohut  is  one  of  these;  it  sig- 
nifies except,  only,  alone,  etc.  but  is 
always  placed  before  the  substantive  or 
pronoun  to  which  it  refers  and  never 
after  it.  In  English  we  say,  "there 
was  one  onlt/,"  but  in  this  dialect  we 
cannot  say  "there  was  one  nobut,"  it 
ought  to  be    there  was  nobut  one." 
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The  word  is  derived  from  no  but,  or 
none  but,  and  in  this  instance  the  word 
preserves  the  same  situation  in  the  sen- 
tence, tliat  its  progenitor  would  have 
done. 

D 

THE  CHRISTIAN. 
No.  2. 

Among  such  as  have  professed  a 
steady  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, where  shall  greater  names  be 
found,  than  Bacon  and  Newton?  Of 
the  former  and  of  Locke,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  they  were  both  innovators 
in  science;  disdaining  to  follow  the  sages 
of  antiquity  through  the  beaten  path  of 
error,  they  broke  through  prejudices, 
which  had  long  obstructed  the  progress 
of  sound  knowledge,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  science  on  solid  ground,  whilst 
the  genius  of  Newton  carried  hiui  extra 
Jlamninntia  rnaenia  mnndi.  These  men, 
to  their  great  praise,  and  we  may  hope 
to  their  eternal  happiness,  devoted  much 
of  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  scrip- 
tures: if  the  evidence  of  Revelation  had 
been  weak,  who  were  better  qualified 
to  expose  its  unsoundness?  if  our  na- 
tional faith  were  a  mere  fable,  a  politi- 
cal superstition,  why  were  minds  which 
boldly  destroyed  prejudices  in  science, 
blind  to  those  in  religion?  They  read,  ex- 
amined, weighed,  and  believed;  and  the 
same  vigorous  intellect,  that  dispersed 
the  mists  that  concealed  the  temple  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  was  itself  illuminated 
with  the  radiant  truth  of  divine  revela- 
tion." 

LORD  TEIGNMOUTH. 

FRAGMENTA. 
No.  2. 

And  is  the  amiable  Eliza,  said  I,  to 
myself,  become  a  nightly  eaves-dropper 


— as  the  lovely  young  lady  turned  from 
the  peasant's  door — does  she  degrade 
herself  with  cherishing  the  mean,  the 
low-born  curiosity  of  listening  the  fire- 
side conversation  of  the  cottager?  

She  hastened  past  me  with  a  light  elas- 
tic step,  and  was  instantly  lost  to  my 
view  in  the  grove  which  shelters  her  fa- 
ther's dwelhng.  As  I  stood  listening 
the  dying  sound  of  her  steps,  I  was  de- 
lighted with  the  following  lines,  which 
burst  on  the  ravished  ear  of  night,  in 
a  voice,  sweet  as  the  soul  of  melody: — 

Sure  I  would  leave  niy  couch  by  night, 
To  serve  my  greatest  foe  ; 
Aiut  quit  the  brightest  liour  of  joy, 
To  wipe  the  tear  of  woe." 

^Vliile  I  was  meditating  on  the  apparent 
inconsistency  of  Eliza's  conduct,  the  cot- 
tage door  opened,  and  a  little  Hvely  girl 
instantly  picked  up  a  bundle  which  was 
laid  on  the  step.  She  ran  in  again, 
crying,  "here  are  some  more  clothes  come 
for  some  of  us." — "May  the  God  of 
Mercy  bless  the  Giver,"  said  a  faultering 

voice  within.  And  such,  said  I  again 

to  myself,  is  Eliza's  manner  of  giving 
alms.  Surely  there  is  a  pleasure  in  do- 
ing our  duty  which  the  votaries  of  dis- 
sipation never  dreamt  of.  Sweet  shall 

thy  sleep  be  this  night,  Eliza,  and  calm 
shall  be  thy  waking  thoughts — the  ar- 
dent prayer  which  the  object  of  thy 
bounty  is  offering  up  at  this  moment  for 
an  unknown  benefactor,  shall  descend 
again  in  a  golden  shower  of  peace  and 
serenity. — Thou  retirest  to  rest,  Eliza, 
with  the  cottager's  blessing,  and  thou 
shalt  arise  in  the  morning  with  the  ap- 
plause of  thine  own  heart.  Complying 
with  the  mandates  of  Him  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  thou  hast  concealed 
thy  virtues  from  the  eyes  of  men;  but 
angels  behold  thee,  and  the  Deity  ap- 
proves! 

O  THE  ECCENTRIC  PIIILANTROPIST. 


REMARKS 

on  the  comparative  utility  of  Large  and 

Small  Farms.  Continued  from  page 

161. 

BY  MR.  W.  FELL,  OF  LANCASTER. 

Though  a  farm  of  a  large  extent,  say 
500  or  1000  acresj  may  exhibit  parts  in 


a  high  state  of  cultivation,  yet,  we  not 
unfrequently  see,  in  farms  of  such  a  size, 
several  acres  laying  in  a  great  measure 
waste,  which,  in  the  possession  of  a 
small  farmer,  would  be  rendered  pro- 
ductive, from  a  principle  of  necessity. 
He  could  not  afford  to  neglect  any  part 
of  his  land;,  but  would  be  compelled  to 
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turn  every  acre  to  profit:  so  that  1000 
acres  of  ground  in  the  possession  of  ten 
farmers  would,  I  aj^prchend,  be  made  to 
yield  a  produce,  not  short  of  that  yield- 
ed by  the  same  quantity  of  ground  in  the 
I    hands  of  one  farmer.    Besides,  lie  who 
i    farms  1000  acres  is  generally  opulent, 
i    moves  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  lie 
j    keeps  his  single-horse  chaise  for  hini- 
i    self  and  his  wife  to  ride  in,  and  his  sons 
I    and  daughters  have  their  horses  for  plea- 
I    sure.    Now,  several  acres  of  land  mvist 
I    be  allotted  to  the  support  of  these  ani- 
mals, which  produce  nothing  by  their 
labour  in  return  for  what  they  consume, 
and  consequently  so  much  of  the  pro- 
duce must  be  lost  to  the  community. 
But  were  the  land,  which  is  thus  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  unproductive 
animals  kept  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
I    large  farmer,  in  the  occupation  of  a 
,    small  farmer,  the  produce  would  go  to 
j    the  maintenance  of  productive  hands. 
I    It  would  be,  in  fact,  sufficient,  or  nearly 

so,  to  support  his  family. 
'       It  may,  also  be  a  question  whether 
1000  acres  of  land,  when  let  in  one  farm 
j    or  when  let  in  fifteen  or  twenty  farms, 
I    would  yield  a  greater  sum  of  rent  to  the 
proprietor?    The  answer  might,  I  ap- 
prehend, be  safely  given  in  favour  of 
I    small  farms.    For  every  article  we  have 
occasion  to  purchase  in  a  small  quantity, 
we  invariably  pay  more,  in  proportion, 
than  wdien  we  purchase  it  in  a  large 
quantity.    An  article  from  the  retailer 
I    is  always  dearer  than  when  we  have  it 
in  a  large  quantity  together,  from  the 
wholesale  dealer;  and  this  principle  will 
it  is  presumed,  hold  good  in  the  renting 
of  land.    A  small  quantity  of  ground, 
say  5,  10,  or  15  acres,  when  let  sepa- 
rately, always  fetches  a  higher  rent  than 
it  would  do  if  included  in  a  farm  of  80 
or  100  acres,  and  this  quantity  of  land, 
when  let  separately,  would,  upon  the 
same  principle,  produce  more  rent  than 
when  included  in  a  farm  of  1000  acres. 

That  the  large  farmer  derives  advan- 
tages from  his  ability  to  adopt  the  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  must  be  ad- 
mitted; and  so  far  as  these  improve- 
ments depend  on  a  capital  to  carry  them 
into  execution,  he  has  certainly  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  small  farmer.  The 
improvements  in  agriculture,  or  what 
are  called  the  new  modes  of  cultivation, 
have  been,  it  must  be  allowed,  in  some 
points  of  view,  highly  beneficial.  They 
have,  in  many  instances,  been  theme^ns 
Af/iY  lf^'>0.  ToL.  I.-^JVo.  V. 


of  not  only  improving  the  soil,  and  in- 
creasing its  produce,  in  partictilar  dis- 
tricts, but  of  exciting,  in  the  minds  of 
o])ulent  and  public-spirited  gentlemen, 
a  taste  for  agricultural  pursuits,  which, 
of  all  other  pursuits,  are  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  connnunity  in  general,  and 
of  course  the  best  entitled  to  encourage- 
ment and  support;  but  the  conniian  class 
of  far/ucrs  are  certainly  not  among  the 
first  to  adopt  these  improvements.  'J'hey 
are,  of  all  other  classes  of  men,  the  most 
strongly  governed  by  the  prejudice  of 
custom,  and  the  most  unwilling  to  de- 
part from  the  practice  of  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
better  for  themselves,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, that  they  are  so;  for  the  fondness 
for  agricultural  experiments ,  and  the 
zeal  in  prosecuting  new  plans  of  cultiva- 
tion, have  been  the  means  of  doing  ir- 
reparable injury  to  the  fortunes  of  some 
farmers,  and  of  reducing  several  others 
to  ruin.  To  the  great  and  opulent  in- 
dividuals, who  have  been  distinguished 
by  their  zeal  for  agriculture,  the  public 
are,  how^ever,  greatly  indebted.  Their 
fortunes  enable  them  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  fruitless  experiments,  and  such 
of  their  results  as  are  found  to  be  really 
useful  will  be  adopted  by  all  judicious* 
farmers. 

Mr.  II.  says,  '^'^The  objection  which 
has  been  urged  against  large  farms,  as 
tending  to  enhance  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, seems  equally  devoid  of  validity. 
The  grounds  of  this  objection  are,  that, 
by  the  enlargement  of  farms,  the  com- 
petition which  exists  among  farmers 
would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  lost,  and 
a  spirit  of  monopoly  introduced  in  its 
stead.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  ask  the  simple  question,  Avhy 
may  not  this  competition,  esteemed  so 
advantageous  to  the  country,  take  place 
among  farmers  w  ho  hold  2,  3,  or  400 
acres  of  land,  as  well  as  among  those 
who  hold  30  or  40  acres  r  That  this  is 
contrary  to  experience,  1  can  by  no  means 
allow.  "Whenever  a  monopoly  has  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  an  unusual  high 
price  of  corn,  or  other  necessaries  of  life, 
it  must,  I  conceive,  have  been  practised 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  could  be  done 
by  any  combination  of  farmers  in  the 
country.  In  fact,  a  very  slight  consi- 
deration must  prove  the  futility  of  any 
objections  to  large  farms  rested  on  this 
ground.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  the  farmers,  in  any  one 
BB 
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coimtry,  or  district,  should  combine  to 
keep  their  stocks  out  of  the  market,  and 
thus  to  raise  the  price  of  provisioiis,  is  it 
at  all  consistent  with  probability  to  sup- 
pose,  that  the  farmers,  in  the  neigli- 
bouring  districts,  would  favour  this 
scheme,  by  retaining  their  individual 
stocks?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  more 
likely  that  they  would  immediately  come 
forward  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the 
market,  and  thus  counteract  the  designs 
of  their  more  avaricious  neighbours? 
Indeed  it  appears  a  point  so  clear,  that 
the  same  competition  of  interests  must- 
exist  among  large,  as  well  as  among 
snu'dl  farmers,  that,  I  apprehend,  no 
conclusion  can  be  ded need  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, v»diich  will  not  apply  with 
equal  force  to  both  cases.  If  then,  this 
competition  renders  provisions  cheaper 
where  the  farms  are  small;  will  it  not 
have  precisely  the  same  eiFect  where  they 
are  of  large  extent?  And  does  it  not 
appear  highly  probable,  that  a  verv  con- 
siderable diminution  of  the  price  of  pro- 
visions would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
general  enlargement  of  farms  in  the 
kingdom." 

Mr.  H.  asks,  why  may  not  this  com- 
petition, esteemed  so  advantageous  to 
the  country,  take  place  among  farmers 
who  hold  2,  3,  or  400  acres  of  land,  as 
well  as  among  those  who  hold  only  30 
or  40?  The  answc;r  to  this  question  is 
ready  at  hand.  A  competition  among 
small  farmers  arises  I'rom  a  necessity 
which  the  large  fanners  do  not  labour 
under.  The  small  farmers  cannot  af- 
ford to  withhold  their  productions  from 
the  market. — They  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  thrashing  out  their  corn,  and 
of  carrying  it,  and  their  other  articles, 
regularly  to  the  market,  in  order  to  make 
a  provision  for  their  rents  and  taxes;  but 
the  large  farmers,  having  a  capital  be- 
forehand, are  enabled  to  keep  back  their 
corn  till  they  can  sell  it  to  a  greater  ad- 
vantage; and  when  the  prices  do  not 
suit  them,  they  will  sometimes  keep  it 
over  the  year.  At  periods  when  corn 
has  been  said  to  be  scarce,  and  the  price, 
consequtntly  unusually  high,  though 
the  corn-merchants,  by  their  monopo- 
lies, may  have  been  the  means,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  raising  the  price,  yet  they 
who  have  paid  attention  to  the  conduct 
and  ti  antactions  of  farmers  must  know, 
that  they  have,  on  some  occasions,  con- 
tributed to  promote  the  evil,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  only  the  large  farmers  who 


can  be  supposed  to  have  much  influence. 
Mr.  H.  supposes,  that  if  the  farmers  in 
one  country  or  district  should  combine 
to  keep  their  stocks  out  of  the  market, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  prices,  the 
farmers  in  a  neighbouring  district  would 
immediately  come  forAvard  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  and  thus  counteract  the  de- 
signs of  their  avaricious  neighbours. 
But  it  is  not  the  farmers  of  only  one 
particular  couvU/  o?- district  that  combine  ■ 
to  raise  the  prices,  when  this  can  be 
done  (and  it  was  seldom  supposed  to  be 
done,  to  any  extent,  but  at  periods  when 
the  country  was  alarmed  by  the  cries  of 
a  scarcity)  but  the  farmers  who  attend 
a  particular  market.    It  is  here  where 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  and 
tbrming  schemes  for  withholding  their 
stocks,  and  for  regulatirig  the  supply. 
They  have  the  same  object  in  vicAv,  and 
one  interest  to  promote.    They  gene- 
rally know  one  another's  stocks  on  hand ; 
and  a  farmer,  who  c{)nstantly  attends 
the  mirket,  can  tell  you,  pretty  nearly, 
whether  the  next  market-day  will  be 
scantily  or  abundantly  supplied.    If,  in 
consequence  of  a  combination  of  the  far- 
mers Avho  attend  a  particular  market, 
the  price  oi"  corn  should  advance,  the 
excess  of  price  would,  I  imagine,  seldom 
operate  as  an  int'^ucement  to  farmers,  re- 
siding in  a  remote  district,  to  bring  their 
stocks  thither;  because,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  what  is  done  at  one 
market  is  generally  done  at  another; 
and  that  a  common  understanding,  and 
a  regard  for  self-interest,  prevail  among 
the  farmers  who  attend  every  market. 
But  should  local  circumstances  arise  to 
raise  the  prices  of  one  market  a  httle  a- 
bove  those  of  another,  the  difference  of 
the  prices  would  seldom  be  thought  a 
compensation,  by  the  distant  farmer,  for 
the  additional  trouble  and  expense  of 
conveyance. 

(To  bexoyicluded  in  our  next. J 


CURLED  POTATOES. 

It  has  lately  been  contended,  that  this 
disease  in  potato  crops  proceeds  from 
insects  beneath  the  gi-ound  destroying 
the  nutritive  part  of  the  sets  after  they 
are  deposited  in  the  soil ;  as  it  was  found 
that  from  a  potato  planted  in  a  field  as 
seed,  there  proceeded  four  stems,  two  of 
which  were  weak  and  delicate,  having 
their  leaves  attacked  with  this  disease. 
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while  the  other  two  were  in  a  highly  vi-  j  stantly  been  found  that  they  have  been 
irorous  state,  and  their  leaves  fresh  and  destroyed  by  insects  either  of  the  snail, 
Iree  from  the  curl.  On  the  root  being  j  centip'ede,  or  beetle  kind.  Sometimes  it 
taken  up,  it  was  discovered,  that  all  the  I  is,  indeed,  supposed,  that  the  disease 
part  from  v.hich  the  curl-leaved  stems  ;  maybe  caused  by  the  leaves  only  bccom- 
proceeded  was  excavated,  the  substance  |  ing  the  prey  of  numerous  minute  ani- 
l)eiiig  wholly  consumed  by  insecrs.  And  j  malculie,  but  that  the  general  cause  is 
"11  more  frequently  examining  such  roots  j  in  the  seed  itself  being  consumed. 
-  bad  their  leaves  affected,  it  has  con-  |  Dickson's  Agriculture. 


STRATIFICATION 

Of  the  Count)/  of  Lancaster. 

BY  DR.  CAMPBELL. 

Laxcashire  appears  to  consist  of  a 
regular  succession  of  strata  of  different 
Jcinds  of  rock  which  compose  the  I/ase 
(or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  Ijout)  of 
the  country ;  whose  respective  Umits  may 
be  ascertained  with  tolerable  precision, 
and  arranged  in  various  districts.  In 
these  divisions  of  the  country,  although 
extreme  accuracy  cannot  be  expected, 
(from  the  rock  of  one  division  occasion- 
ally encroaching  upon  the  limits  of  the 
other,)  yet  the  general  conclusions  will 
be  found  to  be  just 

I.  If  you  place  before  you  a  map  of 
Lancashire,  and  draw  a  line  nearly  east 
and  west  through  Cartmel  and  Ulver- 
ston,  the  whole  district  north  of  it  is  a 
mountainous  country,  whose  rocky  hills 
are  universally  of  that  kind  of  stone 
which  is  by  naturahsts  denominated 
schistus;  and  from  its  component  parts 
occm-ring  in  various  proportions,  has  ob- 
tained the  different  names  of  slate,  ichin- 
stone,  blue  ragg,  trapp,  etc. 

In  this  district  there  is  neither  free- 
.ttone  nor  limestone,  except  a  vein  of  the 
latter  which  lies  in  a  crack  or  fissure  of 
the  blue  rocks,  (by  miners  termed  a 
dyke,)  and  runs  across  the  country  from 
east  to  west,  near  Coniston  Fells. 

II.  If  another  line  be  drav%'n  nearly 
parallel  to  the  fonner,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Lancaster,  the  base  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict included  betwixt  them  is  limestone, 
immense  rocks  of  which  raise  their  gray 
heads  above  the  fertile  land  at  their  Veet. 
Such  are  "^V'arton  Cragg,  Hampsfield 
Fell,  and  the  rocks  of  Silverdale  and 
Kellet.  Large  blocks  of  granite,  mostly 
of  a  round  form,  are  frequently  to  be 


met  with  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
the  limestone  (and  perhaps  in  the  blue- 
stone)  district:  although  there  be  no 
rock  of  this  species  that  I  know  of  in  the 
country.*  They  have  the  appearance 
of  having  had  their  edges  broken  away, 
and  rounded  by  attrition,  like  the  smal- 
ler pebbles. 

This  mass  of  limestone  runs  away  to 
the  north,  as  far  as  Kendal,  and  east- 
ward by  Farlton-Knot,  Hutton-Roof, 
Kirkby-Lonsdalc,  towards  Settle  and 
Skipton  in  Yorkshire,  and  skirling  Lan- 
cashire, comes  into  it  again  about  Chip- 
ping and  Cilithero. 

III.  This  limestone  district  ceases  a- 
bout  five  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  and 
and  gives  way  to  another  arrangement, 
viz.  of  shale  (or  shiver  f)  and  freestone. 
But  as  freestone  is  an  ambiguous  terra, 
arising  merely  from  the  facility  with 
which  a  stone  can  be  wrought  by  the 
tool,  and  is  applicable  to  stones  of 
very  different  quahties,  it  will  perhaps 
be  better  to  distinguish  the  particular 
kind  occurring  here  by  Mr.  'NVliitehurst's 
denomination  of  millstone  grit;  being, 
like  that  which  he  notices  in  Derbyshire 
and  other  places,  composed  principally 
of  quartz  pebbles  (a  species  of  flint)  and 
mica. 

From  this  part  of  the  country  about 
Kellet,  to  as  far  south  as  a  line  drawn 
from  the  vicinity  of  Colne  towards 
Blackburne  and  Chorley,  and  so  on  to 
the  westward,  the  base  of  the  country  is 
millstone  girt,  mostly  incumbent  on  shale. 

In  some  places,  (such  as  Grassyard 
woods  and  Ravenscar,  about  five  miles 


*  Tlie  nearest  granite  rock  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road  from  Kendal  to  Shap,  near 
the  tweh'th  mile  stone. 

t  Shale  {ox  shiver)  appears  to  consist  of  in- 
durated clav,  mica,  and  a  little  sand. 
BB2 
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from  Lancaster,)  and  near  Catshaw  Fac- 
tory in  AV^yresdale,  tl\is  arrangement  of 
tile  gritstone  resting  on  immense  beds  of 
shale  is  evident.  In  other  phaces  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  be  ascertained,  as  the  in- 
cumbent stratum  of  gritstone  having 
been  destroyed,,  the  shale  appears  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  the  grit  rock  has 
not  been  penetrated  deep  enough  to  ar- 
rive at  the  shale.  Finally,  the  beds  of 
shale  differ  in  thickness,  and  are  in  some 
instances,  perhaps,  totally  \vanting. 

IV.  After  proceeding  as  far  south  as 
Chorlcy  and  Burnley,  the  primitive  stra- 
ta change  to  a  soft  argillaceous  sandy 
stone,  containing  no  quartz  pebbles. 
Such  are  the  inferior  strata  which  form 
the  base  of  the  country  in  each  of  these 
districts;  and  which  have  considerable 
influence  on  the  incumbent  soil,  and  its 
productions;  wliich  we  shall  proceed  to 
notice. 

I.  The  district  of  Schlstiis,  or  Blue 
Rock.  The  summits  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  Furness  must,  from  their  great 
heights  and  rocky  natures,  ever  remain  in 
a  sterile  state;  but  yet  grass  grows,  and 
sheep  pastures  extend  to  the  tops  of 
many  of  considerable  altitude.  Where 
they  are  of  a  lower  or  secondary  order, 
they  are  capable  of  being  covered  with 
wood,  which  grows  freely.  This  kind  of 
rock  being  of  a  fissile  nature,  and  com- 
posed of  lamina?  or  layers,  mostly  ar- 
ranged so  nearly  perpendicular  as  to 
form  an  angle  of  about  90°  with  the  ho- 
rizon, the  roots  of  trees  find  a  passage 
for  their  small  fibres  to  insinuate  them- 
selves betwixt  them,  and  thus  obtain  a 
ready  vegetation  on  the  almost  naked 
stones.  .Nlost  of  the  woods  with  which 
that  country  abounds  growing  upon 
rocky  ground,  where  nothing  else  would 
be  produced,  but  which  flourish  there 
.spontaneously,  if  only  fenced  from  cat- 
tle;* thousands  of  acres  tliat  would  be 
absolutely  useless  under  any  other  cul- 
ture, are  by  this  means  rendered  highly 
beneficial.  The  woods  are  in  general 
cut  every  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and 
the  crop  is  reckoned  of  the  same  value  as 
the  land.  For  instance,  if  the  cutting, 
OT  fall,  (as  it  is  here  termed,)  be  worth 
£16,  and  the  land  were  to  be  sold  imme- 
diately after,  it  would  be  estimated  at 
the  same  sum. 


*  Mr.  Jlolt,  in  tlie  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Lancasliire,  states,  that  "tfiere  aic  no  natural 
v^'.ods  in  T},«r  county." 
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Exclusive  of  what  comes  under  the 
denomination  of  timber,  these  woods  are 
converted  to  many  uses ;  particularly  in- 
to charcoal,  for  smelting  the  iron  ore 
from  Low  Furness,  in  the  many  fur- 
naces dispersed  over  the  country  for 
that  pm  pose.  Poles  for  hoops,  and  the 
seemingly  insignificant  article  of  birch 
besoms,  are  obtained  from  these  woods 
in  great  quantities.  Bird-lime  is  also 
manufactured  from  the  bark  of  the  hol- 
ly, which  abounds  in  the  country,  and  is 
principally  exported  to  the  "West  Indies 
for  the  destruction  of  insects. 

These  woods  contain  all  the  variety  of 
trees  natural  to  the  kingdom,  but  they 
consist  mostly  of  oak  and  ash.  Hazels 
grow  in  great  abundance  in  the  country 
north  of  Lancaster;  insomuch  that  it 
was  computed  that  upwards  of  £'200 
worth  of  nuts  were  sold  there  at  the  last 
Michaelmas  fair,  principally  bought  for 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  markets. 

Immediately  incumbent  on  the  rocks 
generally  lie  beds  of  what  in  this  coun- 
try is  called  sammcl,  (rubble)  which  is 
the  rocky  matter  broken  down  into  small 
particles,  and  forming  a  compact  bed  of 
a  particular  kind  of  gravel.  This  fur- 
nishes most  excellent  materials  for  the 
roads,  for  which  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict is"^o  justly  celebrated.  With 
scarcely  a  turnpike-gate  in  the  country, 
they  resemble  more  the  walks  in  a  gar- 
den or  a  pleasure-ground  than  a  high- 
way. 

This  mass  of  sammel  is  covered  by  the 
soil  of  the  country,  generally  a  Ught 
hazel  inould,  produced  by  the  remain!^  of 
decayed  vegetables,  and  what  manure 
has  been  added  by  cu]t\ire.  It  is  how- 
ever in  general  thin  and  stony.  Some 
idea  may  ))e  formed  of  its  nature,  by 
observing  the  brooks  and  rivers  after  the 
heaviest  and  longest  continued  rains. 
They  are  augmented  in  bulk,  but  no  al- 
teration takes  place  in  their  transparen- 
cy; clear  as  crystal,  the  smallest  pebble 
may  be  still  seen  in  their  bottonis. 

'I'he  lower  grounds  are  fertile,  and  the 
frequent  showers  which  are  attracte<l  by 
the  lofty  mountains  contribute  nuich  to 
the  growth  of  wood  and  grass,  but  ren- 
der it  less  eligible  as  a  corn  country. 

No  marl  is  found  in  this  district; 
consequently  the  system  of  manuring  is 
reduced  to  lime,  dung,  and  the  ashes  of 
turf  and  peat,  (the  principal  fuel  of  the 
country,)  found  to  be  a  great  fertilizer. 
Lime  is  expensive,  as  the  coals  with 
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which  it  is  burned  must  be  fetched  from 
;i  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles  by 
land  carriage,  or  obtained  by  shipping 
at  the  rate  of  '2as.  per  ton.  But  where 
it  has  been  used,  it  has  been  spoken  of 
as  highly  advantageous  in  improving 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
grass. 

A  coarse  clay  is  found  in  some 
places,  ^hich  has  been  spread  with  ad- 
\antage  upon  the  meadow  land,  im- 
proving the  soil  by  giving  it  a  consisten- 
I  cy  which  enables  it  the  better  to  retain 
I  the  manure  that  may  be  spread  upon 
it. 

A  copper  mine  has  been  worked  at  in- 
tervals for  many  centuries  in  the  moun- 
tains at  the  head  of  Couiston  Lake:  at 
present  it  is  discontinued,  although  late- 
ly in  the  hands  of  some  spirited  and  in- 
telligent adventurers. 

Some  of  the  most  considerable  quar- 
ries of  hhic  shitc  in  the  kingdom  are  in 
this  district.  It  is  found  in  various  pla- 
ces in  the  mountains,  and  brought  down 
partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water  car- 
riage, and  shipped  either  at  Penny- 
Bridge  or  in  the  river  Duddon. 

11.  ( )n  entering  the  limestone  district, 
a  remarkable  diiierence  may  be  observ- 
ed in  the  form  of  the  summits  of  the 
mountains;  those  in  that  which  we  have 
just  quitted  having  a  sharj)  serrated  out- 
line; while  the  limestone  rocks,  lying 
mostly  in  horizontal  strata,  have  one 
that  is  flatter  and  smoother,  with  gene- 
rally a  precipice  on  one  of  the  sides;  and 
being  of  a  more  compact  structure,  they 
do  not  so  readily  admit  the  roots  of  trees 
to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  mass, 
as  happens  with  respect  to  the  blue  rock. 
The  summits  of  the  higher  limestone 
rocks  are  mostly  destitute  of  soil,  and 
exhibit  a  desolate  prospect.  Frag- 
ments of  the  limestone  rocks  cover  the 
ground  to  a  great  depth  below  the  ab- 
rupt faces  of  these  mountains;  and 
the  valleys  are  filled  up  by  a  calca- 
reous sail  unci,  forming  a  very  compact 
body,  similar  to  that  before  mention- 
ed^ or  by  the  limestone  fragments 
rounded  by  attrition  into  the  forms  of 
pebbles,  and  mixed  with  others  of  whin- 
stone,  granite,  and  gritstone. 

The  interstices  of  these  pebbles  are 
frequently  filled  to  a  considerable  depth 
v.ith  a  fine  mould;  so  that  although 
tlie  ground  may  at  first  sight  appeal  so 
stony  that  little  vegetation  could  be 
expected;   yetj  under  proper  manage- 


ment excellent  crops  are  produced.* 
The  soil  is  in  general  a  brown  or  ha- 
zel mould,  rather  light,  but  capable  of 
being  made  productive  of  the  finest  grass 
by  the  addition  of  the  usual  manures. 
All  the  poas  and  white  clover  are  its  na- 
tural tenants.  Rushes,  except  on  the 
mosset?,  are  rarely  seen  in  this  district. 
A  small  addition  of  clay,  or  argillaceous 
matter,  appears  capable  of  giving  it 
that  kind  of  tenacity  which  would  ena- 
ble it  better  to  retain  any  manure  which 
might  be  spread  upon  or  incorporated 
■tnth  it. 

Marly  but  especially  shell  marl,  is 
found  in  sufficient  quantity  in  Low  Fur- 
ness,  and  has  been  used  with  success  as 
a  manure  in  particular  instances.  It 
has  not,  however,  become  a  general 
practice,  although  it  promises  to  be  of 
the  highest  utiUty.  A  proportion  of 
clay  has  lately  been  discovered  in  some 
of  the  beds  of  sanunel,  which  of  course 
constitutes  marl;  and  its  effects  on  the 
adjoining  lands  will  probably  be  soon 
put  to  the  trial. 

The  west  of  Ulverston  (which  is  cal- 
led Low  Furness)  is  a  fine  champaign 
country,  with  httle  wood,  and  forms  a 
perfect  contrast  with  the  mountainous 
district  to  the  northwest  of  it,  and  is  ex- 
tremely fertile  both  in  arable  and  pas- 
ture ground.  From  the  comparative 
lowne&s  of  the  land,  the  clouds  frequent- 
ly pass  over  it  without  depositing  their 
contents,  until  they  are  attracted  and 
stopped  by  the  lofty  hills  in  the  interi- 
or part  of  the  country;  where  it  happens 
to  be  no  uncommon  circumstance  that 
there  is  fine  weather  in  Low  Furness, 
whilst  they  are  deluged  with  rain  in  the 
mountains. 

A  red  freestone,  composed  mostly  of 
fine  sand  and  mica,  is  found  to  the  west 
of  Ulverston:  and  a  quarry  of  excellent 
miDstone  grit  near  Holker,  immediately 
incumbent  on  the  limestone. 


*  In  cutting  the  various  canals  in  this  coun- 
trj^  a  very  accurate  discovery  of  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  soil  has  been  made,  fre* 
quently  to  a  considerable  depth;  and  il  ap- 
pears surprising  how  thin  a  stratum  of  mould 
on  tlie  surface  is  frequently  adequate  not  on- 
ly to  the  mere  purposes  of  vegetation,  but  to 
the  production  of  good  crops  both  of  grass 
and  corn.  In  many  instances  a  few  inches  in 
thickness  of  mould  are  incumbent  on  immense 
beds  of  the  most  sterile  flinty  gravel,  in  a  pare 
of  the  country  wliere  this  land  let;  for  51-  per 
acre,  customary  measure 
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Great  quantities  of  iron  ore  are  raised 
a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Ulver- 
ston,  but  principally  at  AVhitridge, 
(which  West,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Fur- 
ness,  calls  the  Pi-ru  of  that  country.) 
It  is  found  beneath  the  limestone  rock, 
not  in  veins  but  masses:  uncertain  as 
to  extent,  and  hence  attended  with  the 
usual  disadvantages  incident  to  mining 
concerns:  it  is  of  the  species  called  by 
naturalists  haematites  or  kidney  ore, 
(from  its  resemblance  to  the  kidneys  of 
certain  animals.)  There  are  three  dis- 
tinct species  found  in  these  mines.  The 
account  given  by  West  is  as  follows: 
'•^Iron  ore  is  found  at  the  depth  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  yards:  it  is  raised  at 
Zs.  6d,  and  4^.  per  ton,  and  pays  1.9.  6d. 
per  ton  to  the  lord  of  the  soil.  It  is  cart- 
ed and  put  on  board  vessels  for  expor- 
tation at  3.?.  and  sells  from  11, v.  to  12s. 
per  ton.  Great  quantities  of  lapis  ha-- 
matites  are  raised  with  the  ore  of  Whit- 
ridge,  which  workmen  call  kidney  and 
steel  ore: — there  are  two  kinds  of  it  turn- 
ed out  with  the  common  ore. 

^'  First.  The  lapis  ha:matite,  holtrio- 
dt's,  or  glehosas. 

^'Second.  The  convolved  kind,  des- 
cribed by  Aldrovandus  and  Imperiali:  it 
is  the  richest  ore,  and  easily  distinguish- 
ed from  the  rubrico  f'abrilis,  commonly 
called  ruddle. 

There  are  other  works  of  the  same 
kind  in  Furness." 

This  ore  is  of  a  very  greasy  and  defil- 
ing nature,  as  Mr.  Pennant  has  justly 
observed,  marking  every  thing  it  touch- 
es with  a  red  stain.  The  iron  produced 
from  it  is  of  the  toughest  kind,  and 
much  valued  where  that  quality  is  re- 
quired. It  is  smelted  not  only  in  the 
furnaces  dispersed  over  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  but  exported  in  great  quan- 
tities to  Scotland  and  Whales.  These 
mines  are  of  great  antiquity,  having 
been  worked  upwards  of  400  years. 

Copper  ore  has  been  discovered  in  the 
rocks  at  Yealand  and  W arton,  and  the 
veins  pursued  at  a  considerable  expense; 
but  proving  so  thin  as  not  to  repay  the 
cost,  they  are  at  present  abandoned. 

What  is  the  base  of  W alney  Island, 
is,  I  believe,  not  ascertained.  West 
speaks  of  it  thus:  "Walney  Island  lies 
upon  a  bed  of  moss;  and  all  round  the 
island,  moss  is  found  by  digging  through 
a  layer  of  sand  and  clay  which  covers 
it;  and  in  the  moss  large  trees  have 
been  found."    It  is  probable,  however, 
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as  limestone  rocks  are  observed  in  the 
adjacent  sands,  that  these  extend  below 
this  island  also. 

In  common  with  other  limestone  coun- 
tries, there  are  many  subterraneous  ex- 
cavations of  considerable  extent,  such 
as  Dunaldmill  Hell-hole,  near  Kellet, 
and  other  smaller  ones  near  Yealand. 

III.  The  district  of  millstone  grit 
and  shale  contains  almost  every  possible 
vaiiety  of  soil  and  situation. 

To  the  north  and  east,  lofty  moun- 
tains form  moors  covered  with  ling, 
which  stretch  away  from  the  neighbom- 
hood  of  Hornby,  by  Wyresdale,  to- 
wards Rivington  Pike.  The  western 
part  is  an  uniform  flat;  and  the  inter- 
mediate country  possesses  the  cham- 
paign properties  that  lie  betwixt  these 
two  extremes. 

The  gTit  rock  being  almost  entirely  a 
flinty  substance,  its  broken-down  par- 
ticles are  of  all  others  the  least  favoura- 
ble to  vegetation.  Hence  we  find  that 
where  the  rock  is  merely  covered  with  a 
gravel  composed  of  such  fragments, 
(which  is  mostly  the  case  on  the  high 
lands  towards  the  moors,)  ling,  the  har- 
diest of  vegetables,  can  only  find  a  foot- 
ing; and  the  scanty  soil  produced  by 
its  decayed  remains  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, attests  the  slow  progress  of  vege- 
tation. 

Planting  with  the  hardier  kinds  of 
trees  is  perhaps  the  only  improvement 
this  kind  of  land  admits.  But  it  is  a 
point  not  yet  ascertained,  at  how  great 
a  height  above  the  sea  trees  capable  of 
producing  timber  will  flourish  in  this 
country.  At  considerable  altitudes  they 
become  dwarfish,  and  affect  the  form  ra- 
ther of  the  bush  than  the  tree. 

Where  circumstances  more  favoura- 
ble for  the  retention  of  moisture  occur, 
mosses  have  been  found,  which  being 
drained  afford  a  considerable  depth  of  a 
loose  black  soil.  In  many  parts,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  the  whole  culti- 
vated country  appears  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally of  this  nature,  and,  being  of  a 
spongy  texture,  is  capable  of  retaining 
moisture  long;  and  hence,  notwith- 
standing the  looseness  aud  lightness 
which  it  exhibits,  under  the  plough, 
when  allowed  to  remain  in  pasture  a  few 
years  it  is  apt  to  be  overrun  with  rushes. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  coarse 
clay  covers  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills 
and  moor  lands  which  are  of  a  sccondarij 
height,  which  preventing  the  rain,  or 
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the  water  which  flows  from  the  higher 
I  grounds,  from  penetrating  beyond  a  cer- 
tain depth,  such  land  is  overgrown  with 
moss  and  rushes,  forming  a  perfect 
sponge,  and  affording  scarcely  any  vege- 
tation useful  for  pasturage.  But  from 
what  has  been  done  to  particular  spots 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  mossy  land,  we 
see  that  by  draining,  and  the  usual 
modes  of  improvement,  such  lands 
are  capable  of  being  made  very  benefi- 
cial. 

Where,  instead  of  the  grit  rock,  the 
shale  occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
a  considerable  change  may  be  perceived 
in  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the  ve- 
getables produced;  and  this  latter,  being 
a  particular  kind  of  indurated  clay,  is 
easily  convertible  into  excellent  soil. 

A  striking  contrast  offers  itself  be- 
twixt the  appearance  of  the  vegetation 
on  the  mountains  and  hilly  gi-ounds  in 
this  district,  and  that  of  limestone. 
Here,  they  are  mostly  covered  with  Ung, 
rushes,  and  moss;  there,  such  produc- 
tions are  scarcely  seen;  whilst  the  finest 
kinds  of  grass  and  white  clover  cover 
their  sides,  and  are  found  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  rocks  to  their  very  sum- 
mits. The  same  difference  is  observa- 
ble upon  passing  tlirough  tliis  mass  of 
moor  land  into  the  limestone  country  in 
Yorkshire,  which  lies  to  the  eastward. 
This  change  appears  to  be  occasioned, 
as  well  from  the  decayed  particles  of  the 
limestone  rocks  being  naturally  dispos- 
ed to  furnish  a  soil  more  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  nutritious  grasses,  as  from 
the  water  and  rain  finding  a  more  ready 
passage  into  the  earth,  in  consequence  of 
not  meeting  with  beds  of  clay  and  marl 
beneath  the  surface. 

In  the  lower  grounds  the  top  mould 
is  mostly  is  of  a  fine  quality.  A  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Lancaster,  the 
earth  begins  to  have  a  considerable  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  marl  in  its  composition, 
which  continues  more  or  less  through 
the  whole  country  to  the  southward,  in- 
termixed with  extensive  beds  of  gravel 
and  sand.  But  from  about  five  miles 
south  of  Lancaster  the  general  mass  of 
the  country  in  the  lower  grounds  is,  up- 
on digging  a  few  feet,  found  to  be  al- 
most entirely  marl  or  clay,  incumbent 
upon  the  rock  or  shale  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  district. 

Where  these  beds  of  gravel  occur,  the 
top  soil  is  generally  thin,  and  requires 
frequent  repetitions  of  manure  to  keep  it 


in  good  condition.  AV^iere  there  is  clay 
and  marl  beneath,  it  is  generally  of  an 
excellent  quality,  but  subject  to  the 
common  inconvenience  of  this  kind  of 
substratum,  the  copious  growth  of  rushes. 

Hiere  is  also  in  this  district  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  moss  land,  which 
lies  principally  to  the  west  of  Garstang, 
a  part  of  which  is  annually  reclaimed, 
and  converted  into  ground  which  pro- 
duces good  crops  of  corn.* 

Besides  the  comm^on  manure,  a  gi-eat 
part  of  this  district  has  also  the  advan- 
tage of  both  marl  and  lime,  and  is  hence 
capable  of  being  put  into  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation.  The  parts  of  the 
country  bordering  upon  the  Bay  of 
Morecombe  have  also  two  other  kinds  of 
local  manures,  viz.  muscles  and  sand. 
The  muscles  are  found  in  immense  beds, 
which  are  accessible  during  the  tide  of 
ebb,  and  they  are  then  carted  away  in 
great  quantities  for  this  purpose.  They 
are,  hov/ever,  said  to  be  a  manure  whose 
good  effects  are  not  more  durable  than  a 
single  year.  The  sand  procured  upon 
this  coast  (from  the  nature  of  its  com- 
ponent parts)  has  not  only  been  found 
advantageous  to  the  stiffer  clay  lands,  but 
also  to  those  of  a  lighter  texture.  Be- 
sides the  flinty  particles  usually  found, 
in  sand,  a  great  portion  of  what  is  got 
here  consists  of  particles  of  shells  mi- 
nutely divided,  and  is  hence  of  a  calca- 
reous nature :  a  portion  of  clay  is  also 
mixed  with  it,  which  with  some  sea- 
salt,+  and  the  remains  of  decayed  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matters,  form  alto- 
gether a  substance  very  different  from 
common  sand. 


*  By  means  of  marl,  which  is  generally 
found  beneath  the  moss,  and  by  paring  and 
burning,  which,  although  disapproved  by 
Lord  Dundonald,  is  here  the  source  of  abun- 
dant fertiliiy ;  there  being  no  fear  of  exhaust- 
int^  the  vegetable  matter  by  this  process.  A 
particular  kind  of  clogs,  called  moss  pattens, 
are  fixed  to  the  hinder  feet  of  the  horses  era- 
ployed  in  ploughing,  which  prevents  them 
from  sinking  into  the  ground,  which  is  fre- 
qently  so  soft  as  not  to  be  accessible  without 
such  assistance. 

t  When  the  tide  retires,  it  leaves  many 
miles  of  these  sands  dry  ,  and  in  the  summer 
season  the  evaporation  being  considerable,  a 
white  crust  or  pellicle  of  salt  is  formed  on  the 
surface,  from  which  culinary  salt  was  formerly 
obtained,  by  collecting  the  sand  containing 
this  pellicle,  and  after  dissolving  the  saline 
particles  in  sea  water,  evaporaling  the  brine, 
thus  made,  in  pans. 
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Some  iron-stone  is  found  in  the  shale. 
This  district,  however,  is  not  productive 
of  any  ores  which  have  been  wrought.* 
The  stone  wliich  occurs  here  is  however 
extremely  valuable  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. That  which  is  gotten  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lancaster,  and  in 
Whittle  Hills,  is  of  the  most  valuable 
kind  of  freestone;  and  blocks  of  almost 
any  size  may  be  prociu*ed.  From  the 
great  quantity  of  quartz  or  flinty  par- 
ticles which  enter  into  its  composition, 
the  durability  will  probably  be  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  granite.  INIillstones  of 
an  excellent  quality  are  gotten  in  AV'hit- 
tle  Hills,  and  from  Kellet  Moor ;  and  a 
fine  kind  of  flags  and  whetstones  from 


Hutton  Roof,  about  twelve  miles  north- 
east  from  Lancaster. 

There  js  a  thin  seam  of  coals,  which 
apparently  originating  in  a  valuable  but 
limited  colliery  near  Ingleton  in  York- 
shire, extends  by  Hornby  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  Lancaster,  when  it  bassets, 
(in  the  language  of  miners,)  or  runs  out 
upon  the  common  above  the  town.  It 
is  not  found  in  a  stratum  of  argillaceous 
stone,  but  (contrary  to  what  occurs  in 
this  country,  and  in  general  in  this  king- 
dom) in  a  most  compact  quartzose  or 
or  flinty  one;  the  particles  of  which  are 
so  compact  and  hard,  as  not  only  to 
strike  fire  with  steel,  but  almost  inac- 
cessible to  the  tool. 


'*''thy  prk.iudices,  critic,  won  t  discern 
what  virtues  (iuow  fkom  ignorance  and  ciloicle, 
nor  how  the  rustic  differs  from  the  cit."  addison. 


*^0h!  misery  of  miseries"  exclaims 
the  town-bred  cit, — "'Send  me  to  the 
country !  Send  me  to  the  fleet  sooner. 
For  there  if  I  cannot  join  in  the  great 
world,  I  can  hear  the  echo  of  its  voice. 
I  can  see  the  morning  and  evening  pa- 
pers; and  our  close  association  would 
be  some  apology  for  a  coffee  room.  But 
the  Country! — In  the  name  of  all  that's 
polite,  what  man  of  spirit  could  endure 
the  thought  of  it.  To  go,  as  Pope 
says. 


-To  purling  brooks. 


Old  fashion'd  halls,  dull  aunts,  and  croaking 
rooks : 

To  leave  the  opera,  park,  assembly,  play, 
For  morning  walks,  and  prayers  three  hours 
a  day  ; 

To  part  my  time,  twixt  reading  and  bohea. 
To  rause,  and  spill  my  solitary  tea, 
Or,  o'er  cold  cotiee,  trifte  with  the  spoon, 
Count  the  slow  clock,  and  dine  exact  ai  noon!" 

With  all  due  defference  to  London 
and  its  enjoyments,  I  believe  the  coun- 
try possesses  as  many  of  those  materials 
of  which  modern  happiness  is  formed, 
as  theTVIetropolis  itself  can  do.  We  can 


*  i  here  is  some  lead  ore  in  Anglezark,  be- 
longing to  Sir  Standish  ;  and  carbonate  of 
barytes. 


regulate  the  affairs  of  state  here  as  well 
as  our  brother  politicians  at  the  Thatch- 
ed House  Tavern.  We,  in  the  country, 
can  give  our  opinions  upon  the  proba- 
ble result  of  impending  events;  and 
though  there  events  may  have  drawn  to 
a  consummation  before  we  were  inform- 
ed of  their  existence,  still  with  us  they 
are  contingent,  and  are  therefore  of  as 
great  importance  for  the  exercise  of  our 
political  sagacity. 

But  however  highly  politics  may  be 
estimated,  as  furnishing  amusement  in 
London,  we  have  so  many  topics  of  so 
much  superior  importance  that  we  con- 
sider them  only  of  secondary  conse- 
quence. When  we  have  run  over  our 
own  more  interesting  concerns,  we  some- 
times condescend  to  converse  about  Kings 
and  Parhaments,  Minister  and  Opposi- 
tion. 

In  London  they  are  occupying  their 
thoughts  with  tlie  Spanish  ^Massacre, 
the  assembling  of  the  new  parliament, 
the  intended  Coronation,  and  a  number 
of  other  equally  trivial  matters.  "And 
what,"  says  the  fat  citizen,  "do  you  find 
in  the  country  to  fill  up  the  interstices 
of  conversation?"  AVell,  in  one  vil- 
lage the  principal  tradesman,  who, 
from  his  selling  sugar  and  tea,  is  dig- 
nified by  the  title  of  Grocer,  has  had 
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a  writ  served  on  hiin ;  and  though  the  in- 
hahitants  have  made  all  theenquiries  pos- 
sible, no  satisfactory  information  can  be 
obtained.  One  rumour  says  he  has 
borrowed  the  money — another  that  he 
will  be  sent  to  jail — a  third  that  instead 
of  a  writ  he  had  only  receivetl  notice  to 
serve  on  the  jury. 

In  another  village  the  pubUc  are  pre- 
served from  losing  the  use  of  their 
tongues  by  an  instance  of  Grim.  Con. 
which  has  just  been  made  public.  One 
old  woman  said  that  the  female  was 
1/au  o'  that  noarf,  because  she  was  so 
Very  modest,  another  suspected  her  to 
be  a  led  skirts  because  she  was  a  sin- 
ger, and  a  third  condemned  her  because 
she  was  kind  to  her  husband,  a  porpus 
at  cover  her  nan  ill  ways.  And  while 
some  are  animadverting  on  the  conduct 
of  the  culprits,  others  are  consoling 
their  unhappy  partners  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  "farther  intelligence"  as 
the  Newspapers  say. 

In  short  we  want  nothing  in  the 
country  that  they  possess  in  London. 
If  London  can  boast  of  its  Theatres 
Royal,  we  seldom  pass  a  season  with- 
out Punch  and  his  wife  Joan,  To  com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  the  Circus  and 
Saddler's  wells,  we  are  regularly  visit- 
ed by  the  Mountebanks,  who  likewise 
relieve  us  from  our  superfluous  cash, 
in  the  same  manner,  though  not  so 
effectually  as  the  State  Lottery. 

The  self  important  Londoner  may 
perhaps  presume  to  smile  at  the  vari- 
ous substitutes  for  amusement,  which 
are  resorted  to  in  the  country.  Let 
him  smile.  The  chief  enquiry  of  hu- 
man beings,  is  for  something  to  fill  the 
great  vacuity  of  the  mind. — The  sen- 
tient principle  must  have  employment. — 
The  thinking  faculties  must  be  exercis- 
i  ed.  And  ,  where  is  the  difference 
i  whether  it  be  a  king  or  cobler  that 
I  furnishes  this  amusement }  If  the 
mind  be  at  ease  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence whence  that  serenity  springs. 
!  What  are  all  the  conjectures,  reports,  and 
inteUigences  of  all  our  political  wiseacres, 
j  but  the  tittle  tattle  of  a  larger  village? 
Or  what  is  the  conversation  at  a  ta- 
k&w  dinner,  but  the  more  dignified 
gossip  of  a  larger  tea-table?  And  if  the 
simple  topics  of  rural  life  can  communi- 
cate a  portion  of  enjoyment  to  those  whom 
custom  and  education  have  adapted  for 
no  higher  pursuits;  they  hence  assume 
a  consequence  and  a  value  they  would 
May,  1820.— V.  Vql,  I, 
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not  otherwise  possess.    And  if  they  ap- 
pear trivial  in  the  eye  of  the  philosopher, 
let  him  remember  that  they  are  com- 
paratively innocent. — And  he  must  al- 
low that  the  tittle  tattle  anecdote  of  vil- 
lage scandal,  which  so  often  excites  the 
boisterous  laugh  in  the  barber's  shop  on  a 
Saturday  evening,  is  much  more  com- 
mendable than  the  cabals  which  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  Radical  clubs  at 
the  same  season   in  populous  towns. 
Though  the  innocent  may  be  occasional- 
ly traduced  and  the  unfortunate  reviled; 
he  will  recollect  that  the  vicious  are  of- 
ten held  up  to  deserved  contempt:  and 
those  over  whom  the  love  of  virtue  has 
no  power,  are  often  deterred  from  crime 
by  the  dreaded  voice  of  censure.  How 
many  a  peasant  girl  has  been  induced 
to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  lawless 
libertine  by  the  fear  of  public  shame — 
how  many  a  man  has  curbed  his  incli- 
nation, and  continued  true  to  his  con- 
jugal vows,  through  the  apprehension  of 
public  ignominy — how  many  a  haughty 
lady  has  been  compelled  to  treat  her 
servants  like   human   beings,  by  the 
dread  of  censure  even  from  her  inferiors. 
Though  the  common  conversation  of  a 
country  village  is  not  always  either  jus- 
tifiable or  excusable,  it  will  in  general 
be  found  to  be  a  more  genial  soil  for 
the  growth  of  the  social  affections,  and 
more  productive  of  all  those  little  name- 
less benevolences  which  bind  man  to 
his  fellows,  than  that  which  obtains  in 
larger  towns. 

That,  little  things  are  frreat  to  little 
men,  is  a  maxim  as  old  as  philosophy  it- 
self. Thus  while  the  inhabitants  of  po- 
pulous cities  are  eagerly  discussing  ques- 
tions involving  the  fate  of  nations,  the 
simpler  tenants  of  the  hamlet,  find  equal 
importance  and  equal  satisfaction,  in  set- 
tling the  probable  portion  of  the  miller's 
daughter,  or  in  unmaliciously  circulat- 
ing the  last  little  scandal  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

Frequently,  when  I  liave  been  consi- 
dering how  important  ^these  village  tri- 
fles are  to  the  villagers,  1  have  thought 
whatacurious  production  would  a  ]Morn- 
ing  paper  be,  published  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  London  ones,  but  embracing 
nothing  but  village  news.  I  had  often  di- 
verted myself  with  the  idea  of  a  publica- 
tion of  this  kind,  to  be  sent  round  the 
village  every  morning,  by  the  old  sex- 
ton, or  some  equally  consequential  per- 
sonage.   Little  expecting  ever  to  see 
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this  idea  realized,  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  one  of  these  very  papers 
was  actually  in  circulation,  entitled 

THE  HOAXEM  GAZETTE. 

HOAXEM  RACES. 

On  Tuesday  the  27th  July,  will  be 
run  for,  on  the  race-course  at  Iloaxera, 
a  ruRSE  OF  GOLD  containing  oiw  g-ainea 
and  a  half— added  to  a  subscription  plate 
of  one  shilling;  pay  or  play, — The  fol- 
lowing are  already  named : 

Tom  Brown's  bay  horse,  Dobbin,  9 
years  old,  by  Farmer,  out  of  Snip. 

Will  Jackson's  brown  horse,  Star,  7 
years  old,  by  Spark,  out  of  Smiler. 

John  Simpson's  brown  mare,  Nell, 
aged,  by  Hercules,  out  of  Whitefoot. 

In  the  forenoon,  a  main  of  cocks  will 
be  fought  in  the  old  tithe  barn. — Feed- 
ers, Jack  Clark  and  Bob  Dixon. — Ad- 
mittance, one  shilling. — Assembly  at 
the  Punch  Bowl,  in  the  evening.  Mu- 
sician, Blind  Harry. 

All  to  be  drawn  in  one  day! — the  whole 
of  Bob  Harrison's  Lottery — containing 

an  uncommon  number  of  prizes !  

J-Iead  prize, a^air  of  small  clothes,  nearly 
new ;  besides  a  number  of  other  valu- 
able articles,  consisting  of  check-aprons, 
handkerchiefs,  caps,  stockings,  etc.  etc!! 
Tickets,  one  shilling-  each. 

EDUCATION. 

Dame  Brown  begs  leave  respectfully 
to  inform  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
Hoaxem  and  its  vicinity,  that  her  school 
will  re-open  on  Monday  the  2d  of  July 
-^where  youths  of  both  sexes  are  taught, 
in  the  most  fashionable  maimer,  the 
Heading  7nade  easy,  and  Markhanis 
Spelling-book.      Girls  Hkewise  taught 

knitting.  Terms,  three  half-pence  per 

week.       ( Several  vacancies.) 

Hoaxem,  June  iSth. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  advertisement  respecting  Tom 
Clark's  cur-bitch,  came  too  late  for  in- 
sertion this  week. 

"A  Farmer's"  communication  on 
the  most  eligible  means  of  redeeming 
the  national  debt,  shall  appear  in  our 
next. 

^'The  Muck-cart,  a  poem,"  is  received. 
The  ^^Clergyman's"  observations  on 
vagrancy  cannot  be  inserted  without 


his  name,  because  we  are  apprehensive 
that  they  are  libellous,  in  so  much  as 
they  reflect  on  Dick  Rugg  for  keeping 
a  lodging  house. 

BIRTHS. 

Dolly,  the  wife  of  Sam  Sootbag,  the 
Chhrniey-sweep,  at  the  lodging  house  in 
this  town,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  12th,  Jamie  Black,  Weaver, 
aged  16',  to  the  lovely  Miss  Betty  Penny, 
aged  59. — Of  this  amiable  maid  we  can 
truly  say  with  Milton,  "Grace  was  in 
all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye,  (for  she 
had  but  one,)  in  every  gesture  dignity 
and  love." 

On  tlie  loth,  In  presence  of  the 

Overseer  and  (  onstable,  Mr.  Dick  Sca- 
venger, to  Miss  Molly  Barrow,  common- 
ly called  Big  Moll. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  1 1th,— Mr.  Samuel  Sharp,  At- 
torney; a  man  of  whom  we  may  justly 
say  with  Shakspeare,  we  hope  "we  sh«ll 
not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

HOME  NEWS. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  this  week 
the  painful  task  of  recording  one  of  the 
most  daring  outrages  that  has  occurred 
in  Hoaxem  during  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant:— -As  Mr.  Tom  Busy, 
the  chiucliwarden,  was  returning  from 
a  card  party  about  three  o'clock  last  sun- 
day  morning,  he  was  met  and  knocked 
down  by  three  men  in  waggoner's  frocks, 
who  rolled  him  in  the  channel,  and  then 
left  him  to  find  his  way  home  as  well  as 
his  deplorable  condition  would  permit.  It 
is  supposed  that  this  most  scandalous  and 
cowardly  attack  was  occasioned  by  Mr. 
Busy's  attempts  to  suppress  those  shock- 
ing profanations  of  the  Lord's  day,  viz. 
foot-ball  and  spell-ore. — It  is  rumoured 
that  a  night  watch  will  be  kepi  in  the 
town  ;  and  Bill  Speddy  is  hinted  at  as 
the  person  likely  to  fill  the  office. 

The  shoemakers  met  by  accident  at 
the  Punch-bowl  on  thursday  evening; 
when  the  propriety  of  raising  the  price 
of  shoes  was  taken  into  consideration. 
Bill  Bristle  moving,  as  a  resolution, 
that  shoes  were  already  as  high  as  peo- 
ple could  afford  to  pay  for,  and  higher. 
Simon  Lapstone  supported  the  motion-— 
^Vhich  was  overborne  by  Tom  Stitch  and 
several  others.  Nich.  Nippers,  in  an  elo- 
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quent  and  luminous  speech,  addressed 
the  company  to  the  following  effect. — 
*'  Gentlemen,  Shoemakers,  let  us  have 
another  half  gallon."  Which  was  agreed 
to  without  a  division.  Several  appropri- 
ate toasts  were  drunk  on  the  occasion; 
among  the  rest  were  the  following. 
"Success  to  trade;  Good  jobs  and  well 
paid" — -"Good  luck" — "Healths  a  piece" 
-.^"IVIay  no  worse  come  among  us"  etc. 
etc.  During  the  evening.  Chevy  l^hace, 
and  several  other  songs  were  sung  with 
great  applause. — We  are  happy  to  add, 
that  the  greatest  harmony  and  convivi- 
ality prevailed;  and  the  company  se- 
parated at  a  late  hour,  higidy  gratified 
with  the  occasion  of  the  meeting. 

The  Rat-hunt,  on  Wednesday,  we  are 
informed,  was  exceedingly  well  attend- 
ed. A  fine  buck  rat  was  discovered  in 
a  hole  on  the  river  side,  which  aftbrded 
excellent  sport  to  the  lovers  of  that  heal- 
thy and  manly  amusement. 

The  match  between  farmer  Grey  and 
Jenny  Primrose,  it  is  reported,  is  likely 
to  be  put  off.  We  should  be  very  sorry 
to  give  a  hint  to  the  detriment  of  the 
young  woman's  character;  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  story  of  a  connec- 
tion between  her  and  her  master  is  in- 
tirely  without  foundation. 

MARKETS. 

Meal  rose  last  week  at  the  shop — 
flour  is  four  pounds  for  the  shilling, 
same  as  last  week — flooks  from  2d.  to 
12d.  a  score — herrings  a  penny  a  pieee. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Hoaxem  Gazette. 

Mr  Editor, 
I  read  an  account  in  your  foreign  in- 
telligence of  last  week,  that  there  is  go- 


ing to  be  a  change  of  Ministers,  after  a- 
while.  I  wish.  Sir,  you  would  speak  to 
those  who  may  have  the  business  to  do, 
and  ask  them  to  change  our  ^imhiet ; 
— though  1  have  no  particular  fault  to 
him,  excepting  that  he  will  have  his 
tithes  in  kind. 

Your  constant  reader, 

Fakmerus. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Hoaxem  Gazette. 
Sir, 

In  a  very  popular  history  , called,  "Jack 
the  Giant  Killer,"  we  read  that  Jack 
had  an  invisible  coat. — If  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  could  inform  me  how 
the  tailor  contrived  to  make  it,  since  he 
could  not  see  it,  they  w-ould  much  oblige 
Your  constant  reader, 
Tayioronis. 

P0£TRY. 

An  ode  to  Delia. 
Thy  rnhy  eyes,  my  charming  fair, 

And  snowy  cheeks  have  won  my  heait: 
May  heav'n  in  mercy  hear  my  prayer. 

And  never  let  thee  feel  the  smart. 

I've  often  wisn'd  that  I  might  be 
A  dishclout  in  thy  rosy  hands ; 

Or,  but  the  favour 'd  myrtle  tree. 

That  in  thy  chamber  window  stands. 

For  if  a  dishclout,  then  I  might 
Be  prcss'd  in  thy  lov'd  hand  by  day; 

Or  if  a  viyrtle,  then  by  night, 

I  could  thy  rapt'rous  charms  survey. 

Damon. 

an  epigram. 
Cum  Bet,  says  Jack,  let's  hev  a  smack; 

I'v  langt  for't  boon  a  week. — 
Here  tak  it  then,  says  Bet  again ; 

An  slapt  'ini  reet  o'  th'  cheek! 
I  Hodge. 


SKETCH  OF  RELIGIONS. 

(Continued  from  page  \G6.) 

€0  tl)t  IStritor  of  tljc  EonsUaXe  i^laganne, 

OPINIONS   ON    THE    TRIUNE  DEITY. 

Swedenborgian.  Holding  the 

doctrine  of  one  God,  the  Swedenborgi- 
an s  maintain  that  this  one  God  is  no  0- 


ther  than  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  al- 
ways existed  in  a  human  form;  that 
for  the  sake  of  redeeming  the  world,  he 
took  upon  himself  a  proper  human  or 
material  body,  but  not  a  human  soul; 
that  this  redemption  consists  in  bringing 
the  hells  or  evil  spirits  into  subjection^, 
and  the  heavens  into  order  and  regula- 
tion, and  thereby  preparing  the  way  fox 
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a  new  spiritual  church;  that  without 
such  redemption  no  man  can  be  saved, 
nor  could  the  angels  retain  their  state  of 
integrity;  that  their  redemption  was  ef- 
fected by  means  of  trials,  temptations, 
or  conflicts  with  evil  spirits;  and  that 
the  last  of  them,  by  which  Christ  glori- 
fied his  humanity,  perfecting  the  union 
of  his  divine  with  his  human  nature, 
was  the  passion  of  the  cross.  Though 
they  maintain  that  there  is  but  one 
God,  and  one  divine  person,  they  hold 
that  in  this  person  there  is  a  real  Trini- 
ty, consisting  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  just  like  the  human  trinity  in 
every  individual  man,  of  soul,  body, 
and  operation ;  and  as  the  latter  trini- 
ty constitutes  one  man,  so  the  former 
constitutes  one  Jehovah  God,  who  is  at 
once  the  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Rege- 
nerator— a  trinity  which  did  not  exist 
from  all  eternity  but  commenced  at  the 
incarnation.  They  believe  that  the  sa- 
cred scripture  contains  a  threefold  sense, 
namely,  celestial,  spiritunl,  and  natural, 
which  are  united  by  correspondencies; 
and  that  in  each  sense  it  is  divine  truth, 
accommodated  respectively  to  the  angels 
of  the  three  heavens,  and  also  to  men 
on  earth,  but  not  known  to  the  world 
till  revealed  to  Baron  Svvedenborgh.* 

UxiTARiAv.  The  opinion  of  the 

Unitarians  is  that  the  Father,  and  he  a- 
lone,  is  truly  and  properly  God;  that  the 
Son  had  no  existence  whatsoever,  be- 


*  Baron  Swede nLorg  was  born  at  Stock- 
holm in  1(;88,  and  died  in  London,  aged  84. 
He  was  related  to  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  in  that  kingdom  :  liis  studies  were  so 
various  in  his  youth,  and  his  acquisitions  in 
'bo  mathematics,  natural  history,  physic,  che- 
mistry, anatomy,  etc.  so  rapid,  that  they  sooii 
roconiincnded  him  to  the  patronage  of  Charles 
XIJ.  In  174J,  the  leavjied  world  were  asto- 
nished to  hear  that  the  Baron  had  bid  adieu 
ta  science,  and  that  he  now  expended  his  time, 
and  his  money,  in  travelling,  and  piil^lishing 
books,  respecting  the  spiritual  world.  "  I  am 
a  fellow,"  bavs  he,  "  by  invitation,  of  the 
fiDViii  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  but 
l)a\<'  never  denied  to  be  of  any  other  commu- 
nity, as  1  belong  to  the  society  of  angels,  in 
wljicli  tilings  spiritual  and  heavenly  are  the 
only  subjects  of  discourse  and  entertainment  : 
whereas,  in  our  literary  societies,  the  atten- 
tion i«  wholly  taken  up  with  things  of  this 
world.  'J'lic  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to 
inaniti'st  himself  to  me  his  unworthy  servant, 
in  a  personal  appearance  in  the  year  1743,  to 
open  in  ine  a  sight  of  the  spirilual  world,  and 
ot  enable  mc  to  converse  with  .spirits  and  an- 
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fore  he  was  conceived  by  the  Virgin 
Mary;  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  no 
distinct  subsistence  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  but  that  the  title  is  merely  fi- 
gurative, denoting  the  power  or  energy 
of  God.  They  confess  that  Christ  is 
called  God  in  the  holy  Scriptures;  but 
contend  that  it  is  only  a  deputed  title, 
investing  him  with  great  authority ;  and 
that  while  he  is  nominally  God,  he  is 
really  nothing  more  than  a  mere  man: 
yet  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  person, 
acting  under  a  divine  commission  as  a 
teacher  of  truth  and  righteousness ;  and 
that  in  him  the  prophecies  relating  to 
the  Messiah  were  completely,  though 
not  literally  fulfilled.  They  admit  the 
whole  history  of  his  ascension  and  glori- 
fication in  its  literal  acceptation;  but  be- 
lieving him  to  be  a  mere  man  like  them- 
selves, though  endowed  wdtli  a  large  por- 
portion  of  divine  wisdom,  they  assert  that 
the  only  objects  of  his  mission  were, — to 
teach  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  with- 
out any  proper  atonement  for  sin,  as  a 
means  of  restoring  us  to  the  divine  fa- 
vour,— to  exhibit  in  his  life  and  con- 
duct, an  example  for  our  imitation, — to 
seal  his  doctrine  with  his  blood, — and 
in  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  to  fur- 
nish a  proof  of  tlie  certainty  of  our  re- 
surrection at  the  last  day.  The  simple 
Inimanity  of  ( 'hrist,  which  forms  a  priii- 
cipal  part  of  their  creed  is  founded  on 
sueli  passages  as  Acts,  xxii.  2.  xxxi.  17* 
— Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  Man  approved 


gels;  and  this  privilege  has  continued  with  me 
to  this  day  (1769)."  He  maintains  there  are 
two  kinds  of  truth,  genuine  and  apparent. 
Thus,  when  it  is  said,  that  the  sun  rises  or  sets, 
this  is  only  an  apparent  truth,  as  the  genuine 
truth  is  that  the  earth  revolves  round  its  own 
axis,  and  causes  that  appearance  ;  yet  there  is 
no  impropriet}'^  in  speaking  according  to  ap- 
])carance.  Just  so,  (says  Swedenborg,)  it 
is  with  the  scriptures,  which  are  written  in 
A  style  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  simple,  and  in  many  parts  are  not  ge- 
nuine but  apparent  truths.  Thus,  when  it  is 
said  that  God  is  angry,  and  revengeful;  that 
he  punishes  and  casts  into  hell,  we  are  to 
understand,  that  it  is  man  who  is  angry  with 
God,  and  brings  punishment  u|)on  himself, 
and  casts  himself  into  hell.  So,  in  many  other 
passages  to  the  same  purpose;  and  particu- 
larly in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  mentioned  appa- 
rently as  three  distinct  persons,  (which  the 
author  maintains  naturally  leads  to  the  idea 
of  three  Gods,)  when  the  genuine  truth  is, 
that  there  is  only  one  God  in  one  person. 
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of  God,  etc.    Modern  Socinians  consi- 
[    der  the  Scriptures  to  be  faithful  records 
I    of  past  transactions,  but  deny  that  the 
I    writers  were  divinely  inspired,  except  in 
I    those  cases  where  they  themselves  ex- 
pressly claim  it;  they  allow  that  they 
\    wrote  according  to  the  best  of  their 
I    knowledge,  and  from  their  circumstan- 
ces could  not  be  mistaken  with  respect 
1    to  the  principal  facts  of  which  they  were 
I    proper  witnesses;  but  tliat,  like  other 
j    men,  subject  to  prejudice,  they  might  be 
!    liable  to  adopt  a  hasty  and  ill-grounded 
I    opinion  concerning  things  which  did  not 
j    come  within  the  compass  of  their  know- 
I    ledge.    They  divest  revealed  religion  of 
I    every  circumstance  not  consonant  to  the 
dictates  of  human  reason.    Hence  they 
do  not  believe  in  our  Lord's  miraculous 
conception;  but  are  of  opinion  that  he 
I    was  the  legitimate  son  of  Joseph  and 
!    Mary,  and  consequently  that  the  two 
first  chapters  of  Mathew,  containing 
this  doctrine,  are  to  be  rejected  as  spu- 
:    rious.    But  though  they  consider  the 
i    present  authorized  version  as  liable  to 
1    great  objections,  and  have  endeavoured 
j    to  substitute  what  they   consider  an 
i    ''^Imp'roved  Version"  in  its  stead,  the 
Socinians  have  generally  united  with 
the  Bible  Societies  in  their  laudable  ex- 
ertions to  circulate  the  Scriptures,  af- 
fordhig  in  this  instance  an  honourable 
proof  of  their  candour  and  liberality. 

T  i{ I X I T  A  Ki A  X .  The  Trinitarians 

maintain  that  there  is  one  God  in  three 
distinct  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  each  possessing  the 
whole  of  the  divine  nature.  They  use 
the  term  Person  as  characterizing  only 
the  mode  of  subsistence,  and  because  the 
Scriptures  in  speaking  of  the  sacred 
Three,  distinguish  them  from  one  ano- 
ther just  as  we  in  common  speech  dis- 
tinguish three  several  persons,  all  of 
whom  possess  the  human  nature  entire 
and  complete.  And  they  affirm  each  of 
these  Three  Persons  to  be  God,  because 
the  names,  properties,  and  operations  of 
Deity  are  in  Scripture  attributed  to  each 
of  them.  Yet  though  thus  distinguish- 
ed, they  do  not  make  three  Gods,  but 
one  God.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  allowed  to  be  a  mystery,  as  are  many 
other  doctrines  of  pure  revelation,  be- 
cause we  are  not  able  to  comprehend  the 
modus  of  the  divine  existence.  But 
though  a  doctrine  be  above  reason, 
Trinitarians  observe,  it  is  not  therefore 
contrary  to  reiLson;  and  the  divine  na- 


ture being  infinite,  must  consequently 
be  above  our  comprehension. 

As  to  the  seeming  contradiction  of  one 
being  three  and  three  one,  they  answer, 
it  is  not  affinned  that  they  are  One  and 
Three  in  the  same  respect;  that  the  di- 
vine essence  can  be  but  one,  and  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  more  Gods  than  one; 
but  because  the  Scriptures,  which  assure 
us  of  the  unity  of  the  tlivine  essence,  do 
likewise,  with  the  Father  join  the  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit  in  the  same  attributes, 
operations,  and  worship,  therefore  they 
are  capable  of  number,  as  to  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  though  not  as  to  their 
essence,  which  is  but  one.  Trinitarians 
therefore  insist,  that  whatever  may  be 
inexplicable  on  the  subject,  should  be 
charged  to  the  weakness  of  our  under- 
standing, and  not  to  the  inconsistency  of 
the  doctrine  itself.  For  instance,  say 
they,  man  is  composed  of  body,  soul, 
and  spirit;  but  who  can  explain  this? 
And  shall  we  reject,  the  fact,  thai  these 
three  are  one,  because  we  cannot  compre- 
hend it?  1  Thes.  V.  23.  Remember  too, 
the  distinction  and  separation  evident  in 
these  three,  when  man  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  dreams.  Again,  look  at  that 
young  lady  who  i,s  playing  upon  the 
Plana  Forte.  On  her  seeing  the  music, 
the  notes  are  represented,  inverted,  upon 
the  Retina  of  tlie  eye — this  knowledge 
is  conveyed  to  the  brain — a  resolution, 
or  volition  of  the  mind  is  formed,  and  a 
motion,  or  power,  is  sent  through  the 
arms,  to  four  or  five  of  the  fingers, 
which  immediately  act  in  various  way's 
upon  the  instrument.  Now,  all  this  is 
the  work  of  a  moment!  Is  it  possible  for 
any  man  satisfactorily  to  explain  this? 
And  because  we  cannot  fully  understand 
this  truth,  shall  we  deny  it? 

In  matters  of  this  world,  reason  acts 
in  her  proper  sphere;  but  when  she 
pretends  to  mform  us  of  spiritual  things, 
she  only  manifests  her  weakness.  It  is 
the  business  of  revelation  to  speak  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  on  such 
subjects  it  becomes  reason  to  be  subser- 
vient. The  Christian  religion  then  is  a 
divine  revelation,  of  the  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  which  right  reason  is  to  judge. 
The  difference  between  the  Socinians 
and  their  opponents  seems  to  be  this: 
The  latter  apply  reasoning  to  the 
dences  of  revelation,  and  the  former  to 
the  doctrines  of  it.  To  the  latter,  reason 
has  done  her  office,  when  it  has  obtain-i 
ed  evidence  that  God  speaks.   To  the  for- 
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mer,  reason  is  to  reject  luhat  is  spoken, 
if  it  cannot  comprehend  it. 

Proofs  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

1.  Thus  sarith  Jehovah  1  am  the 

First,  I  am  the  Last,  and  besides  me 
there  is  no  God.    Is.  xliv.  6. 

I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  saith  the 
Lord  (Jesus  Christ)  who  is,  who  was, 
and  who  is  to  come,  the  Almighty. 
Rev.  i. 

Are  not  the  highest  titles  of  omnipo- 
tence here  given  to  the  Messiah? 

2.  Tliey  tempted  the  most  high  God. 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  56- 

Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ,  as  some 
of  them  tempted.    1  Cor.  x.  9. 

As  such,  to  tempt  Christ,  and  to  tempt 
God,  are  synonymous  expressions.  They 
must  be  one. 

3.  I  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord 
OF  Hosts.    Is.  vi.  5. 

These  things  saith  Isaiah,  when  he 
saw  his  glory,  and  spake  of  him,  (Je- 
sus.)   John  xii.  4L 

JErgo.    Jesus  is  th€  Lord  of  Hosts. 

4.  His  omnipresence. 

Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  my  name,  there  am  I,  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

5.  His  omniscience. 

Jesus  knowing  their  thoughts. 
Matt.  ix.  4. 

6.  He  was  worshipped. 

And  Thomas  said.  My  Lord  and  my 
God.    John  xx.  28. 

jProofs  of  the  Divinitij  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

1.  The  Holy  Ghost  said,  separate 
ME  Barnabas  and  Saul,  for  the  work 
whereunto  I  have  called  them. 

No  man  taketh  this  honour  to  himself, 
but  he  that  is  called  of  God. 

Here  we  see  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  the  work  of  God. 

2.  The  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which 
temple  are  ye.  Your  bodies  are  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Therefore  to  say  the  temple  of  God, 
and  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
same  thing. 

Proofs  of  a  Distinction  and  Plurality  in 
the  Deity. 

1.  The  Lord — bless  thee.  The  Lord 
—be  gracious  to  thee.  The  Lord  give 
thee  peace.    Numb.  vi.  24. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you. 


2  Cor.  xiii.  L5 

2.  The  Lord  he  is  God,  it  is  he  that 
hath  made  us. 

By  him  (Christ)  were  all  things  made. 
The  spirit  of  God  hath  made  me. 

3.  In  the  beginning  God  (the  Word*-) 
created  the  heavens  and  earth.  The 
Spirit  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  wa- 
ters.   And  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

4.  As  the  Father  hath  sent  me. 
The  Spirit  as  a  dove  descended  upon 

him. 

The  voice  from  heaven  said,  this 
is  my  beloved  Son. 

5.  God  said ;  we  will  make  man  af- 
ter our  likeness.  Jehovah  God  said. 
Behold  the  man  was  as  one  of  us. 
Gen.  i.  26.  iii.  22.    (Bellamys  N.  T.) 

Proofs  of  Plurality  and  Unity. 

1.  This  matter  is  the  decree  of  the 
Watchers,  and  the  demand  by  the 
Word  of  Holy  Ones. 

This  is  the  decree  of  the  Most  High. 
Dan.  iv.  17.  24. 

2.  These  three  agree  in  one.  1 
John  v.  8. 

(To  be  continued J 
CATACOMBS  OF  PARIS. 

BY  JOUY. 

The  Principle  of  the  works,  who  had 
been  apprised  of  our  visit  the  night  be- 
fore, conducted  us  by  a  staircase  under 
the  first  vaults,  ninety  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  For  above  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  we  followed  the  windings 
of  a  narrow  gallery,  where  from  time  to 
time  we  noticed  inscriptions  of  the  date 
of  the  year,  in  which  the  different  parts 
of  these  quarries  were  undertaken.  On 
the  roof  of  the  vault  along  the  whole  of 
our  way  from  the  entrance  of  the  Cata« 
combs,  a  black  line  has  been  traced," 
which  might  on  occasion  serve  as  a  clue 
to  a  bewildered  traveller  who  lost  him- 
self in  the  mazes  of  this  labyrinth.  Some 
projecting  rocks,  or  a  fissure  in  the  walls, 
at  distant  intervals,  interrupted  the  uni- 
foim  aspect  of  this  gallery,  into  which 
several  smaller  branches  communicated, 
which  extend  themselves  under  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Jacques  as  far  as  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain. 

Our  guide  made  us  quit  for  a  little  the 


*  In  the  beginning  was  the  word — and  the 
word  was  Goo.  All  things  were  created  by 
HIM.   The  WORD  was  made  flesh.  John  i  14. 
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course  of  the  Catacombs,  and  conducted 
us  to  a  gallery^  known  by  the  name  of 
'  Port  Mahon.  In  this  quarter,  a  soldier 
who  had  followed  ^Marshal  llichlieu  to 
Minorca,  in  the  year  1756,  and  whom 
his  reformation  had  doomed  to  work  in 
these  quarries,  amused  himself  at  his 
leisure  hours  in  modelling  in  the  rock,  a 
plan  of  the  fortifications  of  that  island. 
This  monument,  which  is  not  one  under 
\  the  cognizance  of  the  arts,  testifies  never- 
f  theless  in  a  most  striking  manner,  the 
!  skill,  the  memory,  and  above  all  the  pa- 
tience of  the  man,  who,  without  any 
knowledge  of  architecture,  without 
means,  and  without  proper  tools,  could 
unasisted  execute  such  a  work.  My 
gentle  companion  was  much  afflicted  at 
learning  from  a  few  words  engraven  on 
the  stone,  that  this  industrious  man,  af- 
ter five  years  employment  without  wages 
on  this  piece  of  art,  perished  a  few  paces 
from  the  spot  on  which  she  stood,  by 
the  fall  of  a  part  of  the  rock,  which  he 
was  endeavouring  to  prop  up. 

The  Catacombs  being  the  exclusive 
object  of  our  curiosity,  we  desired  our 
guide  to  conduct  us  to  them,  and  we 
stopped  but  a  single  moment  to  observe 
1    a  frightful  but  picturesque  ruin.  Se- 
I    veral  pieces  of  rock,  supported  in  equili- 
brium on  their  angular  points;  the 
i    strange  position  of  these  masses,  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  whose  fall  seemed 
threatned  by  every  breath  of  wind,  pre- 
sent a  configuration  so  wonderful,  that 
I    many  painters  of  decorations,  have  made 
'    it  the  subject  of  study. 

We  reached  at  last  a  sort  of  vestibule, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  back  door, 
ornamented  with  two  pillars  of  the  Tus- 
can order,  and  surmounted  with  this 
inscription. 

Has  ultra  metas  requiescant,  beatam  spera 
expectanles. 

The  moment  we  set  our  feet  in  this 
dark  enclosure,  my  young  companion 
involuntarily  drew  closer  to  me,  and  I 
was  startled  at  her  paleness  and  sudden 
alteration  of  countenance;  she  made  use 
of  salts,  with  which  I  had  provided  my- 
self, and  said,  while  endeavouring  to 
force  a  smile,  "Don't  be  alarmed,  it  is 
from  a  sudden  impression  on  my  mind, 
and  not  from  fear." 

We  entered  this  palace  of  death ;  his 
frightful  attributes  surrounded  us;  the 
walls  are  covered  with  them ;  piles  of 
human  bones  are  moulded  into  arches,  or 
raised  into  columns,  and  art  has  formed 


from  these  wrecks  of  human  nature,  a 
species  of  mosaic  work,  whose  regular 
appearance  adds  to  the  solemn  sensations 
inspired  by  the  place.  Death  in  the  bo- 
som of  these  Catacombs,  has  something 
in  it  less  repulsive  than  elsewhere:  his 
ravages  are  past,  the  sepulchral  worm 
has  devoured  its  prey,  and  the  remains 
have  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear,  but 
from  the  hand  of  time  which  will  even- 
tually crumble  them  into  dust. 

All  the  ancient  cemeteries  of  Paris,  all 
the  churches  have  emptied  into  these 
vast  caverns,  the  spoils  of  human  kind, 
which  have  for  ages  been  deposited  with 
them.  Ten  generations  are  met  and 
absorbed  here;  and  this  subterraneous 
population  is  estimated  at  three  times 
the  number  of  those  who  inhabit  and 
agitate  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Inscriptions  placed  on  small  columns, 
point  out  the  different  quarters  of  Paris 
to  which  these  relics  once  belonged. 
There,  every  distinction  of  sex,  fortune, 
and  rank,  has  completely  disappeared. 
The  rich  robbed  of  his  marble  mauso- 
leum; the  poor  bereft  a  little  sooner  of 
his  fir  coffin,  here  mingle  together  their 
last  remains:  and  it  is  here  indeed,  that 
equality  commences.  "\VTiat  reflections, 
what  sublime  ideas  arise  from  such  ima- 
ges! The  author  of  the  Genius  of  Chris^ 
tianity  deserves  the  office  of  being  their 
interpeter.  "the  whole  soul,"  says  he, 
"trembles  at  the  contemplation  of  so 
much  inanity,  and  so  much  grandeur. 
While  we  seek  in  vain  for  words  suffi- 
ciently majestic  to  describe  what  is  so 
high,  words  sufficiently  low  are  at  the 
same  time  wanting  to  depict  what  is  so 
vile.  Every  thing  proclaims  that  we  are 
in  the  empire  of  ruins,  and  in  the  very 
smell  of  the  dust,  spread  under  the  fu- 
neral arches,  we  seem  to  breath  the 
times  that  are  past. 

Emily,  recovering  her  resolution,  had 
quitted  my  arm,  and  with  the  taper  in 
her  hand  had  wandered  over  the  cheer- 
less dwelling  of  the  dead.  The  nume- 
rous inscriptions,  religious  philosophical, 
and  moral,  traced  on  the  walls,  by  turns 
attracted  her  attention.  She  bid  me  re- 
remark  the  following  verses  of  Malfila- 
tre,  which  I  beUeve  are  unpubhshed. 

"  Blind  mortals,  here  your  masters  view, 
'Hid  seas  of  beings  once  like  you. 

We  swim  whole  gloomy  silent  years, 
We  whose  light  beings  sadly  fade. 
Like  tiiltings  of  a  passing  sliade. 

Which  formed,  is  seen,  then  disappears." 
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She  desired  me  to  translate  the  Latin 
sentences  for  her.  AV^hen  I  came  to 
this, 

*'Quaeris  quojaceas  post  obitum  loco? 
Quo  non  natajacent?" 

and  informed  her  that  it  signified, 

"  You  seek  where  you  shall  be  afier  death  ? 
Where  were  you  before  your  birth?" 

"1  not  do  see,"  said  she,  '^'^  either  the  jus- 
tice or  the  morality  of  this  maxim,  and 
I  am  particularly  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
that  it  has  any  thing  in  common  with 
that  from  Addison,  which  I  read  a  little 
further  on, 

**  If  the  soul  ends  with  the  body,  whence 
then  does  our  piesentimeiit  of  iraraorlality 
come  ?" 

''1  do  not  approve  of  it  any  more  than 
yourself,"  replied  I„  ^'^and  particularly 
in  such  a  place  as  this,  contradictory 
opinions  mingled  together,  weaken  at 
least  if  they  do  not  destroy  each  other. 
I  love  to  helieve  that  doubt  quits  a  man 
at  the  gate  of  the  tomb,  but  hope  de- 
scends with  him  to  point  out  an  eternity 
on  the  opposite  shore." 

After  visiting  several  rooms,  and  wan- 
dering through  the  galleries  which  led 
to  them;  we  arrived  at  a  little  chapel, 
at  the  end  of  which,  a  small  expiatory  is 
erected.  Its  form  has  something  in  it 
still  more  frightful  than  the  rest  of  the 
Catacombs.  Seeking  for  an  inscription, 
which  should  inform  us  to  whose  manes, 
or  whose  memory  it  is  consecrated ;  we 
read,  or  at  least  we  thought  we  read, 

in  letters  of  blood  2d.  September, 

1792,  on  a  piece  of  granite.  My  com- 
panion uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  and  to 
her  disturbed  imagination  a  long  groan 
seemed  to  he  heard,  surprised  myself 
at  an  unexpcted  sound,  I  started  and 
looked  anxiously  round. 

Our  conductor  then,  with  some  trouble, 
opened  the  door  to  the  geological  cavern, 
which  is  to  contain  specimens  of  every 
mineral  in  the  earth,  under  which  these 
quarries  are  dug.  This  appartment  led 
to  another,  where  the  anatomical  defor- 
mities are  collected,  classed  and  ranged 
in  order.  The  aberations  from  na- 
ture, and  the  endeavours  of  art  to  assist 
her,  are  strongly  visible  in  some  of  the 
specimens.  For  these  two  subtcranean 
cabinets,  and  the  general  improvements 
which  have  been  made  for  some  years  in 
the  Catacombs,  we  are  indebted  to  M. 
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Hericart  de  Thury,  Chief  Engineer  in 
the  Imperial  Corps  of  Miners. 

While  I  was  contemplating  these  spe- 
cimens of  anatomy,  Madame  de  Sesanne 
was  leaning  at  a  little  distance  from  me, 
on  an  antique  altar,  formed  entirely  of 
human  remains.  (This  work,  and  se- 
veral others  of  the  same  sort,  do  honour 
to  the  talent,  and  to  the  taste  of  M. 
Gambler,  who  presided  over  the  arrange- 
men  of  these  mournful  materials.)  ^Vhile 
standing  in  this  pensive  attitude,  one 
of  the  roses  of  her  bouquet  scattered  its 
leaves  on  the  altar  and  pedestal.  I 
should  be  unable  to  describe  the  ideas 
which  rushed  to  my  mind;  the  emotions 
which  agitated  my  heart  on  beholding 
under  these  gloomy  vaults,  an  old  man 
approaching  his  eightieth  year,  a  woman 
shining  in  all  the  splendour  of  youth  and 
beauty,  meditating  on  the  dust  of  the 
dead,  and  rose  leaves  scattered  on  heaps  of 
human  bones. 

The  voice  of  our  guide  awoke  us  both, 
from  the  deep  reverie  in  which  we  were 
absorbed.  "VV^e  hastened  to  the  stairs  to- 
wards the  east  of  the  route  to  Orleans. 
Emily  setting  her  foot  on  the  first  step, 
preceived  that  I  stopped  behind:  "Come, 
come,"  she  said,  '^'don't  you  see  they  are 
going  to  shut  the  door." — "I  was  think- 
ing within  myself,"  said  I,  laughing, 
"whether  it  was  worth  my  while  to  go 
out."  She  ran  to  me,  took  my  hand ;  I 
saw  a  tear  start  from  her  beautiful  eye; 
and  the  emotion  which  1  felt,  left  me  no 
room  to  doubt,  that  1  ought  yet  to  hve 
a  little  longer. 

ELECTION  ANECDOTE. 
At  the  close  of  an  election  at  Lewis, 
the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  conduct  of  a  casting 
voter,  that  he  almost  fc//  vpon  his  neck 
and  kisssed  him.  ''My  dear  friend,  I 
love  you  dearly !  You  are  the  greatest 
man  in  the  world!  I  long  to  serve  you!" 
"May  it  please  your  grace,  an  exciseman 
of  tnis  town  is  very  old:  I  would  beg 
leave  to  succeed  him  as  soon  as  he  shall 
die."  "Aye,  that  you  shall,  with  all 
my  heart.  I  wish,  for  your  sake,  he 
were  dead  and  buried  now!  As  soon 
as  he  is,  set  out  to  me,  my  dear  friend! 
be  it  night  or  day,  insist  upon  seeing  me 
sleeping  or  waking.  If  I  am  not  at 
Claremont,  come  to  Lincohi's- Inn- 
Fields  ;  if  1  am  not  at  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields,  come  to  coiu-t;  if  I  am  not  at 
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court,  never  rest  till  you  find  me ;  not 
the  sunctum  saiivtorinii,  nor  any  place, 
shall  be  kept  sacred  from  fiucli  a  dear 
worthy,  good  soul  as  you  are.  Xay,  I'll 
give  orders  for  you  to  be  admitted, 
thougli  the  king  and  I  v.  ere  talking  se- 
crets together  in  the  cabinet."  Tiie  vo- 
ter swallowed  every  thing  with  ecstasy ; 
and,  scraping  down  to  the  very  ground, 
retired  to  wait  in  faith  for  the  death  of 
the  exciseman.  The  latter  took  leave 
of  this  wicked  world  i}i  the  following 
winter.  As  soon  as  ever  the  Duke's 
friend  was  apprized  of  it,  he  set  off  for 
London,  and  reached  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  King  of  Spain  had,  about  this  time 
been  seized  by  a  disorder,  which  some 
of  the  English  had  been  induced  to  be- 
lieve, from  particular  expresses,  he  could 
not  possibly  survive.  Amongst  these, 
the  noble  duke  was  the  most  credulous, 
and  probably  the  most  anxious.  On 
the  very  first  moment  of  receiving  this 
intelligence,  he  had  dispatched  couriers 
to  Madrid,  who  were  commanded  to  re- 
turn with  unusual  haste,  as  soon  as  ever 
the  death  of  his  catholic  majesty  should 
have  been  announced.  Ignorant  of  the 
hour  in  which  they  might  arrive,  and 
impatient  of  the  fate  of  every  instant,  the 
duke  would  not  retire  to  rest  till  he  had 
given  the  strictest  orders  to  his  atten- 
dants, to  send  any  person  to  his  cham- 
ber who  should  desire  an  admittance. 
When  the  voter  asked  if  he  was  at 
home  he  was  answered  by  the  porter. 
Yes;  his  grace  has  been  in  bed  some 
time,  but  we  were  directed  to  awaken 
him  as  soon  as  ever  you  came."  '^^Ah, 
God  bless  him!  I  know  that  the  duke 
always  told  me  I  should  be  welcome  by 
night  or  by  day.  Pray  shew  me  up." 
The  happy  visitor  was  scarcely  conduct- 
ed to  the  door,  when  he  rushed  into  i 
the  room,  and,  in  the  transport  of  his  | 
joy,  cried  out,  *^My  lord,  he  is  dead!" 
'■'^  That  is  well,  my  dear  friend;  I  am 
glad  of  it,  with  all  my  soul.  "Wlien  died 
he?"  '*^The  morning  before  last,  and 
please  your  grace."  ^'Mliat  so  lately.^ 
Why  my  worthy,  good  creature,  you 
must  have  flown:  the  lightning  itself 
could  not  travel  half  so  fast  as  you. 
Tell  me,  you  best  of  men,  how  shall  I 
reward  you?"  ''All  1  wish  for  in  this 
world  is,  that  your  grace  would  please 
to  remember  your  kind  promise,  and 
appoint  me  to  succeed  him."  "You, 
you  blockhead!  You  king  of  Spain! 
May  FoL. .Vo.  F. 


"^VTiat  family  pretensions  can  you  have? 
Let  us  look  at  you."  By  tliis  time  the 
astonished  duke  threw  back  the  cur- 
tains, and  recollected  the  face  of  his 
eltjctioneering  friend;  but  it  was  sccn 
with  rage  and  disappointment.  To 
have  robbed  him  of  his  rest,  might 
easily  have  been  forgiven;  but  to  have 
fed  him  with  the  groundless  supposi- 
tion that  the  King  of  Spain  was  dead, 
became  a  matter  of  resentment.  He 
was,  at  first,  dismissed  with  all  the  vio- 
lence of  anger  and  refusal.  At  length 
the  victim  of  his  passion  became  an 
object  of  his  mirth;  and  when  he  felt 
the  ridicule  that  marked  the  incident, 
he  raised  the  candidate  for  monarchy 
into  a  post,  which,  from  the  colour  of 
the  present  times,  may  seem  at  least  as 
honourable — he  made  him  an  exciseman! 


ROSALIE. 

Rosalie  Curchod  was  the  daughter  of 
a  respectable  tradesman  at  Lausanne  in 
Switzerland.  To  a  pleasing  symmetry  of 
form,  and  a  prepossessing  beauty  of  fea- 
ture, she  united  a  sweetness  of  temper, 
which,  even  in  her  infant  years,  endear- 
ed her  to  her  friends,  and  procured  her 
the  common  appellation  of  the  lovely 
Rosalie.  Bernard,  a  youth  of  very  en- 
gaging manners,  was  Rosalie's  playfel- 
low through  her  infancy-  Together 
they  would  frequently  wander  along  the 
margin  of  the  spacious  lake  of  Geneva; 
or,  reclined  beneath  some  of  tliose  ma- 
jestic limetrees  which  adorn  the  moun- 
tains around  Lausanne,  they  would  please 
themselves  with  the  rich  enlivening  view 
of  the  groves  and  vineyards,  which  c- 
very  where  cover  the  declivities  of  the 
hills  on  the  border  of  the  lake. 

Thus  early  united  in  liabit  and  senti- 
ment, their  early  partialities  increased 
mth  increasing  years;  and,  from  social 
friendship,  ripened  into  ardent  love. 
Rosalie,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
companion  of  lier  childhood,  was  less 
cautious  of  her  lover's  ardour  than  was 
consistent  with  female  prudence.  Too 
soon  the  fatal  consequences  of  her  indis- 
cretion became  apparent  to  herself;  her 
health  was  visibly  impaired;  and  her 
friends  beheld  with  grief  the  roses  fading 
on  her  cheek. 

Bernard  had  never  been  a  favourite 
with  the  parents  of  Rosalie.  And  they 
attributed  the  alteration  in  her  coun^ 
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teiiance  to  the  indulgence  of  a  passion 
which  they  were  determined  never  to 
authorize.  Imagininp;  that  a  change  of 
situation  might  wean  her  affections  from 
the  object  of  her  early  choice,  they  sent 
the  frail  unfortunate  into  England.  And 
she  was  accordingly  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Siffkin  of  Barking,  in  the 
capacity  of  French  teacher. 

Bernard,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  his 
adored  Rosalie,  left  Lausanne  for  the 
j)urpose  of  making  her  the  only  repara- 
tion which  then  remained,  but  unfor- 
tunately his  means  were  very  far  from 
corresponding  with  his  wishes;  and  he 
was  detained  at  Paris  for  want  of  money 
to  ))ring  him  to  England.  The  anxiety 
of  the  two  lovers  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  While  Bernard  was 
lingering  in  the  French  Capital  unable 
to  proceed,  and  trembling  for  the  fate 
oi'  his  Rosalie,  she  was  becoming  a  vic- 
tim to  the  fatal  passion  which  had  exil- 
ed her  from  her  every  friend.  In  a 
country  to  whose  manners  and  inhabi- 
tants she  was  utterly  a  stranger,  and 
without  a  friend  to  sooth  her  at  that 
hour,  when  all  that  affection  can  procure 
is  too  little,  she  gave  birth  to  a  still-born 
child.  The  novelty  of  her  situation  at- 
tracted the  observation  of  the  conserva- 
tors of  public  morals;  and  she  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  the  murder  of  her 
own  infant!  Three  days  after  her  com- 
mittal to  prison,  the  author  of  her  sor- 
rows reached  Essex.  Through  the  grate 
of  a  prison  he  was  only  just  allowed  to 
converse  with  the  once  happy,  innocent 
fail*.  How  different  from  the  happy 
meetings  which  warmed  their  souls  be- 
fore innocence  was  sacrificed  at  the  altar 
of  passion!  Qn  the  17th  of  last  month, 
the  lovely  but  pale  RoRalie  was  placed 
at  the  bar  to  take  her  trial.  She  was 
acquitted.  And  such  was  the  interest 
excited  by  her  misfortunes,  that  an 
unanimous  shout  of  joyous  acclamation 
greeted  the  welcome  verdict. 

"^\^len  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly," 
no  human  wisdom  can  calculate  the  con- 
sequences. Who  would  have  supposed 
that  the  fair  Rosalie  would  have  been 
indicted  for  murder  in  England,  for  an 
act  of  folly  in  Switzerland  ? — She  has 
been  severely  punished  for  her  indiscre- 
tion, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  her  fate  may 
serve  as  a  warning  to  others  to  avoid  the 
error  which  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  her.  While  we  retain  our  innocence 
and  our  integrity,  we  may  defy  the  ut- 


most malice  of  fate;  but  the  moment 
we  relinquish  these,  Ave  embark  without 
a  pilot  on  a  tempestuous  ocean,  and  it  is 
a  miracle  if  we  are  not  ultimately  dash- 
ed to  pieces  on  some  of  the  rocks  of 
misfortune, 
•f 

ON  DRUNKENNESS. 

Drunkenness  expels  Reason — drowns 
the  Memory — defaces  Beauty  dimi- 
nishes Strength  inflames  the  Blood 

and  Passions — causes  internal,  external 
and  incin-able  wounds — bewitches  the 
Senses,  and  leaves  them  in  a  torpid  state. 
— It  causes  the  thiplex  visio  or  seeing 
double,  the  utter  incapacity  of  walking 
in  a  straight  line,  accompanied  with  fre- 
quent lapsus  ill  ferram,  called  by  a 
learned  German  physician,  Dr.  Stagger- 
frid — tumbles.  At  length  the  patient, 
unable  to  walk,  is  sometimes  carried. 
The  stupor  increases,  and  every  symp- 
tom of  oppression  on  the  brain  »])pears. 
Sleep  comes  on,  and  continues  for  hours, 
but  is  observed  not  to  be  sound.  When 
the  patient  awakes,  the  symptoms  are 
partly  removed,  yet  the  violence  of  the 
disorder  generally  leaves  the  dolor  capi- 
tis, or  head  ache,  which,  with  weakness, 
want  of  appetite,  etc.  continues  for  the 

next  day.  It  is  also  a  thief  to  the 

purse — the  beggar's  companion— a  wife's 
wo,  and  children's  sorrow — the  picture 
of  a  beast  and  self-murderer,  who  drinks 
to  other's  good  health  and  robs  himself 
of  his  own. 

DOWLAS. 


REPLY 

TO  AX  ESSAY  ON  THK  I'ERFECT  AND 
IMPJGRFECT  TENSES. 

Co  tfje  3£tritor  of  t!)c  Eone^ralc  JHagajitic . 

"indoctis  succurrere  disco." 

In  the  Lonsdale  Magazine  of  March 
are  a  few  lines  not  improperly  titled 
"An  Essm/  on  the  perfect  and  imperfect 
tenses,"  in  which  the  writer,  candidly 
avowing  his  inability  to  reconcile  the 
usage  of  grammarians  in  the  position  of 
those  tenses,  recommends  a  method  as 
incorrect  as  novel — that  the  perfect  be 
placed  before  the  imperfect  tense ;  what 
reasons  he  might  adduce  in  support  of 
such  an  innovation  I  could  not  antici- 
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pate,  but  my  surprise  no  longer  existed 
when  I  found  that  however  defective 
<ill  EnglLsli  grammars  may  be,  he  at 
least  might  consult  them  with  advan- 
tage, and  learn  that  "  I  wrote  and  have 
written"  are  the  same  ten^e,  and  that 
he  who  cannot  conjugate  a  simple  verb 
active,  is  ill  qualified  to  correct  a  gram- 
mar ;  I  may  reasonably  conclude,  from 
his  illustration  of  the  tenses  of  which  he 
has  written,  that  if  he  had  added  a  sy- 
nopis  of  the  indicative  mood  according 
to  his  own  plan,  the  imperfect — "I  was 
writing"  would  have  been  entirely  omit- 
ted,— I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  the 
quahfications  of  an  fMitor,  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual  to  insert  such  a  compo- 


sition; a  few  years  ago  a  London  Jour- 
nal in  the  most  extensive  circulation  ad- 
mitted into  its  columns  several  puerile 
letters  of  whicii  the  respective  writers 
decided,  as  judgment  dictated,  that  the 
word  ^'according"  was  or  was  n<yt  a  parti- 
ciple or  preposition — let  such  study  the 
rudiments  of  language — 1  have  merely 
essayed  to  write  an  admonition  to  him 
wlio  wrote  an  Essay  on  a  part  of  gram- 
mar of  which  lie  seems  to  be  totally  ig- 
norant. 

——si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
Candidus  imperii ;  si  uon,  liis  ulere  mecuic- 

Ulverston,  April j  1820. 


SHINTON'S  PENMANSHIP. 

Bemities  of  ancient  -(ind  modern  Pen- 
manship, designed  and  xvritten  by  Wil- 
liam Edw.  Shinton,  Eaucaster.  

Kirkwood,  Scu/psif,  Edinburgh. 

At  what  age  of  the  world  men  disco- 
vered the  art  of  expressing  the  thoughts 
of  the  mind  by  means  of  written  charac- 
ters, must  for  ever  remain  a  secret.  We 
may  easily  suppose,  the  mutual  wants 
of  mankind,  would  induce  them  to  agree 
upon  certain  symbols  or  hieroglyphics, 
to  which  they  would  attach  a  definite 
signification,-  and  these  symbols  would 
thus  form  a  written  language.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  many  ages  could 
elapse  before  a  more  perfect  mode  of 
communication  would  be  introduced. 
For  it  would  soon  be  discovered  that  oral 
language  was  notliing  more  that  a  com- 
bination of  a  certain  set  of  ivords — ^nu- 
merous indeed,  but  not  innumerable. 
Hence,  by  constructing  a  quantity  of 
particular  figures,  and  mutually  agree- 
ing that  these  figures  should  be  the  le- 
gal and  acknowledged  representatives  of 
correspondin_g  words,  a  written  language 
would  be  instituted,  something  similar 
to  that  which  is  used  by  the  Chinese  at 
the  present  day.  After  it  had  been  dis- 
covered that  language  itself  was  com- 
posed of  words,  it  would  require  no  re- 
markable stretch  of  genius  to  prove  that 
the  words  themselves  were  again  divisible 
into  a  still  less  number  of  articulate 


sounds,  or  syllables  ;  and  that  even  many 
of  these  syllables  were  so  nearly  aUke  in 
sound,  beginning  always  with  the  same 
motion  of  the  Hps,  that  a  series  of 
characters  indicative  of  these  motions 
would,  by  combination,  furnish  every 
requisite  of  a  written  language.  Hence,, 
by  describing  particular  signs  for  those 
syllables,  an  alphabet  would  be  invented 
resembhng  that  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
Chaldees,  etc.  It  would  probably  be  a 
considerable  time  after  this,  before  it 
was  observed  that  these  syllables  were 
farther  divisible  into  smaller  parts  ;  and 
that  all  the  sounds  that  could  be  uttered 
by  the  human  voice  were  capable  of  be- 
ing distinguished  by  a  few  lines  and 
curves.  This  however  would  be  the  na- 
tural result  of  the  former  discoveries. 
And  thus  from  one  step  to  another,  an 
arrangement  of  characters  such  as  we 
now  possess,  would  be  introduced ;  and 
the  utility  and  importance  of  such  an 
invention  would  claim  a  universality 
which  would  give  it  security  and  per- 
petuity. 

It  would  be  folly  at  this  day  to  at- 
tempt to  trace  the  various  writing  ma- 
terials which  may  have  been  resorted  to 
at  different  periods ;  they  would  natu- 
rally be  almost  as  numerous  as  the  fan- 
cies of  men.  Coloured  chalk  upon  wood 
or  stone  for  temporary  subjects,  and  en- 
graving in  stone  for  permanent  records, 
would  be  in  all  probability  among  the 
first  inventions.  These  we  know  gave 
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way  to  the  papyrus,  birfth  bark,  parch- 
nunt,  and  lastly  to  paper. 

Though  it  might  be  more  flattering 
to  our  own  self-importance  to  wander  a 
little  longer  among  the  mazes  of  ima- 
gination, it  may  perhaps  be  more  agree- 
able to  our  readers  if  we  bring  our  re- 
searches rather  nearer  our  own  times ; 
and  endeavour  to  trace  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  these  several  varieties  of  pen- 
manship by  which  we  now  can 

"Wait  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole." 

After  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  ori- 
gin and  progress  of  writing,  there  will 
f  till  be  nearly  as  many  opinions  as  wri- 
teVs.  Considerable  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  the  works  of  Four- 
mont,  Warburton,  Gibilin,  etc.  But 
nothing  particularly  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Astle's  production  on  this  subject,  is  ge- 
nerally allowed  to  be  the  most  valuable  ; 
yet  many  parts  of  his  history  appear  to 
be  very  va^ue.  Pie  has  illustrated  his 
■works  witli  a  variety  of  alphabets,  but 
several  of  these  (particularly  some  of 
the  Saxon  hands)  are  remarkably  and 
culpably  imperfect ;  so  that  the  student 
looks  in  vain  for  any  thing  like  correct 
information  from  the  many  voluminous 
^vorks  which  have  hitherto  been  written 
upon  this  important  subject. 

When  the  attention  is  arrested  by  a 
•work  like  this  of  Mr.  Shinton's,  con- 
taining no  less  than  twelve  ditferent 
hands,  a  natural  wish  arises  in  the  mind 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  their  origin 
and  introduction.  We  are  sorry  we 
cannot  fully  inform  our  readers  upon 
this  subject.  To  be  enabled  to  speak 
decidedly  on  this  point,  would  require  a 
research  into  original  manuscripts  of 
every  date,  of  greater  extent  than  the 
naiTOw  limits  of  one  man's  life  can  sup- 
ply. As  some  observations  of  this  kind 
however  appear  indispensable  here,  a 
few  remarks,  the  result  of  our  limited 
research,  shall  be  subjoined. 

0/d  Church  Text  appears  to  be  coeval 
with  some  of  the  Saxon  characters.  It 
was  used  about  a  thousand  years  since, 
in  ecclesiastical  records,  monumental 
inscriptions,  etc.  A  few  specimens  of 
it  may  be  found  existing  yet,  in  the  lat- 
ter form,  in  some  of  our  old  churches, 
engraven  in  brass  and  copper  plates. 
And  from  its  form,  the  fine  strong  effect 
which,  it  would  produce  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely well  adapted  to  such  purposes 
and  situations. 


The  characters  introduced  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  were  called  J^v 
man,  and  were  very  similar  to  the  Lom- 
bardic  or  Longobardic ;  and  were  used 
till  about  the  reign  of  King  Richard 
II.  when  considerable  alterations  took 
place  in  the  mode  of  writing. — They 
were  afterwards  composed  partly  of  Ro- 
man, and  partly  of  modern  Gothic,  and 
continued  in  use  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vlll. 

The  Modern  Gothic ,  which  super- 
seded the  Old  English  text,  was  introduc- 
ed dviring  the  reign  of  Henry  III;  and 
while  the  compound  hand  above  men- 
tioned, was  used  for  important  docu- 
ments, this  was  considered  the  more 
usual  writing  hand. 

The  Old  English,  w^as  first  brought 
into  use  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV ;  and 
was  never  entirely  declined,  we  find  it, 
in  an  improved  state,  used  at  this  day. 

The  Set  Chancery  and  Common  Chan- 
eery,  were  first  used  about  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  They  are  still  used  in 
Charters,  Letters-patent,  etc. 

The  Court  hand  was  composed  and 
introduced  by  the  Lawyers  about  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  and  was  in  use  till 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
when  it  was  prohibited  by  law. 

The  Secretary  hand  (and  }'robably  the 
German  text)  also  appeared  about  the 
time  of  Charles  11.  and  was  then,  and  is 
still  used  by  the  Attorneys  in  convey- 
ancing and  other  legal  writings.  This 
hand,  Hke  most  others,  has  undergone 
very  material  alteration;  being  now 
much  divested  of  that  angular  form 
which  formerly  characterized  it.  At 
present  it  constitutes  a  very  plain  and 
elegant  hand,  under  the  name  of  En" 
grossing  hand. 

At  what  time  the  Hands,  in  common 
use  w^ere  introduced,  cannot  be  so  easily 
determined.  But  it  seems  probable  that 
the  present  fine  flowing  hand  has  been 
progressively  improved  from  Secretary 
hand.  What  farther  improvement  may 
yet  be  made  in  the  art  of  writing  is  not 
for  us  to  determine;  but,  as  there  must 
be  a  point  beyond  which  improvement 
cannot  reach,  it  is  probable  we  have 
nearly  arrived  at  the  summit  of  elegance. 

Though  many  have  attempted  to  fur- 
nish specimens  of  elegant  penmanship, 
few  have  succeeded.  Want  of  patron- 
age has  too  often  repressed  "the  genial 
current  of  the  soul;"  and  prevented  even 
the  sons  of  genius  from  exhibiting  those 
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productions  they  otherwise  might  have 
done.  j\Ir.  Shinton,  a  youth  of  superior 
talent,  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  late  pubHc  spirited 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  And  to  his  flatter- 
ing encouragement  the  public  is  indebt- 
ed for  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  speci- 
men of  elegant  Penmanship  which  this 
country  has  produced. 

Mr.  Shinton's  publication  consists  of 
thirteen  large  engravings  of  various  an- 
cient and  modern  hands.  Of  these  we 
shall  give  a  short  description;  but  that 
description  must  be  necessarily  inade- 
quate to  convey  an  accurate  idea  to 
those  readers  who  have  not  seen  the 
work  itself,  as  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
words  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  produc- 
tions of  the  cahgraphic  art. 

The  different  hands  which  the  work 
before  us  contains,  are, 

1.  Old  Church  Text. — This  is  written 
in  a  large  plain  open  letter,  in  the  words 
^'ancient,  modern"  in  the  first  plate  ; 
and  again  in  the  words,  "cliampion, 
Justice,"  in  the  tenth  plate ;  and  again 
in  the  word  "beauty"  in  the  twelfth 
plate,  in  a  beautiful  fancy-form. 

2.  Ohl  English  Text. — This  occurs  in 
the  word  ^'penmanship,"  in  a  large, 
bold,  fancy-form  letter  in  plate  first;  in 
the  same  plate,  in  the  words,  ''designed, 
written;"  and  in  several  other  plates. 

3.  Chancer:/  Text. — This  is  found  in 
the  word  "%vi*iting"  in  plate  third. 

4.  Court  Hand. — This  appears  in  the 
words,  '-'is  the,"  in  the  tenth  plate. 

o.  German  Text. — The  words,  "the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,"  in 
plate  second,  are  of  this  kind.  This 
plate  likewise  contains  an  elegant  speci- 
men of  shaded  German  Text. 

i).  Large  Text. — This  occurs  in  the 
word  ''beauties,"  in  plate  first ;  and  a- 
gain  in  the  word_,  "encouragement"  in 
plate  ninth. 

7.  Round  Text. — This  is  found  in 
plate  second,  in  the  words  "this  small 
volume  of;"  and  in  other  places. 

8.  Ciirroit  Hand. — There  is  a  speci- 
men of  this  in  plate  third,  in  a  verse  in 
praise  of  that  art  which 

 "Softest  notes  with  secresy  can  roll. 

And  mysteries  proclaim  from  pole  to  pole." 

9.  Roman  Print. — This  is  seen  in  the 
eleventh  plate,  in  the  word,  "the." 

10.  Italic  Print. — This  hand,  in  large 
capitals,  is  found  hi  the  word,  "action," 
in  plate  ninth. 


1 1 .  Italic  Current. — An  exquisite  spe- 
cimen of  tliis  occurs  in  plate  fifth. 

12.  Fanc7j  letters. — His  own  name, 
plate  first,  and  the  word  "Lancaster,'' 
arc  neat  specimens  of  this  kind^  so  is  the 
word  "penmanship,"  plate  second,  and 
several  other  plates  contain  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  fancy  letters.  Though  most  of 
these  specimens  are  rather  intended  to 
shew  what  kinrj^  of  WTiting  are  in  exis- 
tence, than  to  present  us  mth  novelties, 
yet  the  word  "life,"  plate  ninth,  seems 
to  be  new,  at  least  it  never  before  fell 
under  our  notice.  And  we  strongly  sus- 
pect the  beautiful  word,  "the,"  in  plate 
twelfth,  to  be  his  own  invention. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  convey  to 
the  readers,  a  perfect  idea  of  the  beauty 
or  manner  of  these  specimens,  we  shall 
present  them  with  a  few  observations 
which  naturally  arise  on  inspecting  these 
plates. 

Different  writers  assume  different  an- 
gles for  the  slope  of  their  letters^  and 
conceive  that  much  of  the  beauty  of 
writing  consists  in  the  proper  slope. 
The  full  strokes  in  'Sh.  Shinton's  large 
hand  specimens  recede  just  35°  from  the 
perpendicular;  and  his  sn:all  hand,  re- 
cedes 40°  from  the  perpendicular.  Many 
writers  assert  that  the  hair  strokes 
ought  to  be  parallel  to  the  full  ones, 
and  that  consequently  part  of  the  turns 
of  the  letters  should  be  parts  of  circles. 
In  these  "Beauties,"  however,  the  hair 
strokes  respectively  form  angles  vrith  the 
prependicular  of  4*5°  and  50",  and  conse- 
quently the  turns  of  the  letters  are  parts 
of  ellipses. 

A  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails 
among  writers  respecting  the  proper 
form  of  scrolls  :  ]Mr.  Shinton  seems  en- 
tirely to  reject  the  ancient  circular  form; 
and  he  has  given  them  that  elegant 
turn  which  renders  them  deser\-ing  of 
imitation — they  are  all  either  formed  on 
the  ellipsis,  or  compounded  of  the  ellipsis 
and  the  cycloid.  Some  curve  derived 
from  the  Conic  Sections,  universally 
prevails. 

From  fifty  to  a  huiidred  and  fifty 
years  since,  there  were  considerably  more 
flourishes  used  about  Italic  current  hand 
than  the  present  practice  authorizes.  Mr. 
Shinton  has  however  ventured  to  intro- 
duce a  species  of  flourishes  into  his  Ita- 
lic specimens  perfectly  distinct  from 
those  used  in  German  text,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  possessing  a  pleasing  easy 
elegance,  that  gives  them  a  charming 
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effect.  Not  one  of  these  scrolls  ap- 
proach the  circular  form. 

As  the  nature  of  the  work  prevents  us 
from  giving  specimens,  we  can  only  re- 
fer the  inquisitive  reader  to  the  publi- 
cation itself,  confident  that  he  will  be 
fully  gratified  with  its  execution. 

It  will  naturally  be  expected  that  we 
should,  like  other  reviewers,  criticise 
the  errors  and  failings  of  the  work  be- 
fore us,  we  had  selected  one  plate  which 
appeared  rather  meagre  in  point  of  orna- 
ment ;  but  when  we  came  to  examine 
the  construction  of  the  letters  individu- 
ally, the  pen  was  arrested,  and  we  in- 
stinctively turned  to  the  motto  at  the 
head  of  the  first  page  of  our  present 
number. 

E 

THE  MONASTERY, 
A  romance; 
Bi/  the  author  of  "Waverly"  S^c. 

The  man  who  has  viewed  with  mi- 
nute attention  the  regular  vicissitudes 
which  succeed  each  other  in  the  moral 
world,  will  require  few  arguments  to 
convince  him,  that 
"———There  is  a  power  above  us 
That  shapes  our  ends  rough  hew  them 
how  we  will." 

Some  of  these  events  arc  of  such  a 
nature,  as  almost  to  extort  from  infideli- 
ty itself,  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a  particular  Providence.  A- 
raong  the  various  dispensations  of  an 
overruling  Power,  there  is  not  one  which 
so  effectually  excites  our  wonder  and  ad- 
miration, as  the  gradual  decline  and  fi- 
nal extinction  of  ftimily  names  and  fa- 
mily honours.  As  the  Alpine  glacier 
dissolves  beneath  the  irresistible  influ- 
ence of  returning  summer,  so  do  we  of- 
ten behold  the  feeble  remnant  of  a  once 
powerful  name  dwindling  down  to  ob- 
livion. And,  as  if  a  disastrous  fatality 
attended  on  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
family,  we  see  one  son  fall  in  foreign 
wars,  another  swallowed  up  by  the  mer- 
ciless ocean,  a  third  die  a  batchelor, 
and  a  fourth  marrying  but  dying  child- 
less. Or  if  one,  as  if  more  favoured 
than  the  rest,  should  exhibit  promises 
of  retrieving  the  "diminished  name," 
some  contagious  disease  or  other  sudden 
death,  Uke  "the  bleak  northern  blast," 
sweeps  away  the  infant  oftspring;  and 
leaves  the  sohtary  representative  of  his 


house,  to  be  "by  stranj^rs  honoured  and 
by  strangers  mourned.  He  quits  the 
world  without  brother,  son,  or  cousin  ; 
and  his  wealth  and  possessions  are  left 
to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  no 
"kindred  claims"  to  plead ;  or  to  add 
another  to  the  list  of  pubhc  charities. 

Though  our  wise  modern  sophists,  in 
their  ardency  to  account  for  the  subli- 
mest  mysteries,  may  attribute  this,  like 
every  other  dispensation  of  Providence, 
to  blind  chance;  yet  our  more  religious 
forefathers  beheld  in  these  occurrences, 
incontrovertible  evidences  of  divine  in- 
terposition. And  in  their  fondness  for 
multiplying  supernatural  agencies,  they 
fancied  a  number  of  immaterial  beings, 
acting  as  guardians  to  the  sublunary  cre- 
ation; to  whose  custody  were  intrusted 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  erring  mortals. 

The  influence  of  these  amiable  spirits 
was  supposed  to  operate  as  a  salutary 
check  upon  another  species  of  malignant 
beings,  who  were  considered  incapable 
of  any  enjoyment  but  that  of  harrassing, 
tormenting,  and  destroying  mankind. 
As  a  stimulus  for  those  benevolent 
spirits  to  be  diligent  in  their  attention  to 
the  particular  families,  over  whose  for- 
tunes they  were  appointed  to  watch,  the 
term  of  their  existence  was  supposed  to 
be  commensurate  with  that  of  the  house 
which  had  been  devoted  to  their  care. 
If  through  their  negligence,  or  the  inter- 
ference of  some  superior  power,  the  fa- 
mily should  become  extinct,  they  were 
doomed  to  fall  with  its  falling  name,  and 
be  again  reduced  into  their  original  no- 
thing. 

Upon  this  remains  of  our  ancient  my- 
thology, the  una  vowed  author  of  "Wa- 
verley"  has  constructed  a  Romance  of 
uncommon  beauty  and  interest.  In- 
stead of  attempting  to  account  for  these 
wonderful  appearances  and  events  by 
natural  causes,  he  describes  them  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  supposed  to  ex- 
ist at  the  period  of  his  story.  Leaving 
to  philosophers  and  metaphysicians  the 
solution  of  such  questions,  he  only  pre- 
tends to  delineate  the  manners,  opi- 
nions, and  credencies  of  "former  years." 
To  shew  us  not  only  how  they  acted  in 
the  "elden  times,"  but  how  they  thought. 

The  scene  of  "The  Monastery"  is 
laid  in  the  southern  part  of  Scotland  ; 
and  the  principal  events  are  supposed 
to  have  occurred  at  the  time,  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  sat  on  the  throne  of 
England,  and  Queen  Mary  on  that  of 
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Scotland.  Consequently  at  the  period 
Avhen  the  refon^ation  Avas  so  zealously 
preached  by  Knox  and  his  compatriots. 

The  once  magnificent  and  powerful 
house  of  Avenelj  is,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  story,  reduced  to  a  forlorn 
hope.  Lord  Avcnel  has  been  slain  in 
one  of  those  border  skirmishes,  which 
at  that  period  raged  with  such  sangui- 
nary violence  ;  and  his  widow  with  an 
interesting  infant  daughter,  is  compelled 
to  seek  an  asylum  with  Dame  Glendin- 
ning,  the  widow  of  a  Kirk-vassal,  who 
had  fallen  in  the  same  contest.  Julien 
is  the  only  remaining  male  of  the  line 
of  Avenel.  As  was  customary  in  those 
distracted  times,  he  seizes  the  possession 
of  his  late  brother,  and  abandons  his 
niece  and  his  sister-in-law  to  the  pre- 
carious hospitality  of  her  inferiors. 

Dame  Glendinning  of  Glendearg, 
however  performs  the  part  of  the  good 
}:^amaritan,  and  renders  the  abode  of  La- 
dy Avenel  as  comfortable  as  circumstan- 
ces will  permit.  And  she  remains  in  re- 
tirement at  Glendearg  till  her  death. 

Elspeth  Glendinning  has  two  sons, 
Halbert  and  Edward,  lliese  consider 
and  treat  Mary  Avenel  as  their  sister. 
Father  Eustace,  from  the  neighbouring 
Abbey,  attends  at  the  old  castle,  and  in- 
structs the  youthful  trio  in  the  rude 
literature  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Ed- 
ward Glendinning  and  Mary  Avenel  de- 
rive great  improvement  from  the  good 
father's  instructions;  but  the  bold  in- 
tractable spirit  of  Halbert,  disdains  the 
drudgery  of  books,  and  prefers  the  chace 
and  other  athletic  exercises. 

Lady  Avenel,  from  having  had  ac- 
cess to  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  has 
become  tinctured  with  Protestantism, 
or  Heresy,  as  it  was  then  called.  MTien 
she  is  lying  on  her  death-bed,  the  Sa- 
cristan from  the  Abbey,  attends  to  hear 
her  confession;  seizes  the  Bible  as  a 
dangerous  book,  and  resolves  to  find  it 
safer  quarters  in  the  Abbey.  The  tide- 
lary  Spirit  of  the  house  of  Avenel  how- 
ever almost  drowns  the  zealous  Sacris- 
tan and  conveys  back  the  sacred  volume 
to  Glendearg.  Father  Eustace  himself 
then  essays  to  recover  the  interdicted 
Ijook,  but  meets  with  no  better  fate  than 
the  former.  The  White  Maid  of  At) en- 
el,  (the  name  given  to  the  spirit,)  obtains 
the  volume,  and  the  crest-fallen  priest 
returns  to  the  Monastery. 

When  we  have  said  that  Mary  Aven- 
el is  uncommonly  beautiful,  it  will  be 


unnecessary  to  inform  the  reader  that 
the  two  brothers  were  both  in  love 
with  her.  Halbert  however  appears  to 
retain  the  more  powerful  pleader  in  Ma- 
ry's own  breast.  This  at  the  time  is 
scarcely  known  to  any  of  the  parties. 
And  Halbert,  whose  ambitious  genius 
fires  him  for  heroic  deeds,  seeks  the  dan- 
gers of  the  chace  as  most  consonant 
with  his  propensities.  ^\'hile  he  is  mur- 
muring at  his  present  lot  and  ardently 
breathing  after  something  higher,  the 
White  Maid  of  Avenel  appears  to  him, 
and  recommends  to  his  perusal  the  Bi- 
ble, gives  him  instruction  how  he  may 
call  her  up  when  he  requires  her  pre- 
sence, directs  him  to  seek  her  at  the  gloo- 
my  and  secluded    well   of  Corrinan 

Shian.  The  words  of  the  apparition 

operate  powerfully  on  the  ardent  mind 
of  flalbcrt.  He  soon  seeks  the  haunted 
well, 'and  conjures  up  the  Uldte  Maid  of 
Avenel. 

"Halbert  stood  silent,  and  gasped  fol* 
breath,  his  hairs  erecting  themselves  on 
his  head — his  mouth  open  his  eyes  fixed 
— and,  as  the  sole  remaining  sign  of  his 
late  determined  purpose,  his  sAvord 
pointed  towards  the  apparition.  At 
length,  with  a  voice  of  ineffable  sweet- 
ness, the  White  Lady,  for  by  that  name 
we  shall  distinguish  that  being,  sung,  or 
rather  chaunted,  the  following  lines : — 

"  'Youth  of  the  dark  eye,  wherefore  didst  tLon 
call  me  ? 

Wherefore  art  thou  here,  if  terrors  can  appai 
thee  ? 

He  that  seeks  to  deal  with  us  must  know  nor 

fear  nor  failing  ; 
To  coward  and  churl  our  speech  is  dark,  our 

gifts  are  unavailing. 
The  breeze  that  brought  me  hither  now,  must 

sweep  Egyptian  ground, 
The  fleecy  cloud  on  which  I  ride  for  Araby  is 

bound. 

The  fleecy  cloud  is  drifting  by,  the  breeze 

sighs  for  ray  stay, 
For  I  must  sail  a  thousand  miles  before  the 

close  of  day.' 

"The  astonishment  of  Halbert  began 
once  more  to  give  way  to  his  resolution, 
and  he  gained  voice  enough  to  say, 
though  with  a  faultering  accent,  'In  the 
name  of  God,  what  art  thou?'  The  an- 
swer was  in  melody  of  a  different  tone 
and  measure. 

"  '  What  I  am  I  must  not  show — 
What  I  am  thou  couldst  not  know — 
Something  betwixt  heaven  and  hell 
Something  that  neither  stood  nor  fell— 
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Something  that  through  thy  wit  or  will, 
May  work  thee  good  or  work  thee  ill, 
Neither  substance  quite  nor  shadow, 
Haunting  lonly  moor  or  meadow, 
Dancing  by  the  haunted  spring, 
Riding  on  the  whirlwind's  wing, 
Aping  in  fantastic  fashion 
Every  change  of  human  passion 
While  o'er  our  frozen  minds  they  pass 
Like  shadows  from  the  mirror'd  glass. 
Wayward  fickle  is  our  mood, 
Hovering  betwixt  bad  and  good, 
Happier  than  brief-dated  man, 
Living  ten  times  o'er  his  span  ; 
Far  less  happy,  for  we  have 
Help  nor  hope  beyond  the  grave! 
Man  awakes  to  joy  or  sorrow  ; 
Ours  the  sleep  that  knows  no  morrow. 
This  is  all  that  1  can  show— 
This  is  ail  that  thou  raayest  know.' 

''The  AVHiiteLady  pauf?ed^and  seemed 
to  await  an  answer;  but  as  Halbert  he- 
sitated how  to  frame  his  speech,  the  vision 
seemed  gradually  to  fade,  and  become 
more  and  more  incorporeal.  Justly  guess- 
ing this  to  bo  a  symptom  of  her  disap- 
pearance, Halbert  compelled  himself  to 
say, — "^Lady,  when  I  saw  you  in  the 
glen,  and  when  you  brought  back  the 
black  book  to  Mary  of  Avcnel,  thou 
didst  say  I  should  one  day  learn  to  read 
it.' 

*^'The  Wliite  Lady  replied, 

"  'Ay !  I  taught  thee  the  word  and  the  spell, 
To  waken  me  here  by  the  Faries'  W ell. 
But  thou  hast  loved  the  heron  and  hawk, 
More  than  to  seek  my  haunted  walk ; 
And  thou  hasi  loved  the  lance  and  the  sword. 
More  than  good  text  and  holy  word  ; 
And  thou  hast  lov'd  the  deer  to  track, 
More  than  the  lines  and  the  letters  black  ; 
And  thou  art  a  ranger  of  moss  and  wood. 
And  scornest  the  nurture  of  gentle  blood.' 

^'  'I  will  do  so  no  longer,  fair  maiden,' 
said  Halbert ;  '  I  desire  to  learn. — Give 
to  my  keeping  the  holy  book  which 
INIary  of  Avenel  has  so  often  wept  for!' 

'Thy  craven  fear  my  truth  accused, 
Thine  idlehood  my  trust  abused  ; 
He  that  draws  to  harbour  late, 
Must  sleep  without  or  burst  tlie  gate. 
There  is  a  star  for  thee  that  burned 
Its  influence  wanes,  its  course  is  turned  ; 
Valour  and  constancy  alone 
Can  bring  thee  back  the  chance  that's  flown.' 

"'If  I  have  been  a  loiterer,  Lady,' 
answered  young  Glendinuing,  'thou 
shalt  find  me  willing  to  press  forward 
with  double  speed.  1  will  learn  the  con- 
tents of  that  mysterious  volume— I  will 


learn  why  the  Lady  of  Avenel  prized  it- 
why  the  priests  feared  and  would  have 
stolen  it — why  thou  didst  twice  recover 
it  from  their  hands. — What  mystery  is 
wrapt  in  it.'' — Speak,  I  conjure  thee.' 
'J'he  Lady  assumed  an  air  peculiarly 
sad  and  solemn,  as  drooping  her  head, 
and  folding  her  arms  on  her  bosom,  she 
replied : 

"'Within  that  awful  volume  lies 
The  mysteries  of  mysteries! 
Happiest  they  of  human  race, 
To  whom  God  has  granted  grace 
To  read,  to  fear,  to  hope,  to  pray, 
To  lift  Ilje  latch  and  force  the  way; 
And  better  had  they  ne'er  been  boru, 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn.' 

*"Give  me  the  volume.  Lady,'  said 
yoting  Glendinning.  The  apparition  a- 
gain  replied  ; 

"  ♦  Many  a  fathom  dark  and  deep 
I  have  laid  the  book  to  sleep  : 
Etherial  fires  around  it  glowing— 
Etherial  music  ever  flowing — 

The  sacred  pledge  of  heaven 
All  things  revere 
Each  in  his  sphere, 

Save  man  for  whom 'twas  given. 
Lend  thy  hand  and  thou  shalt  spy 
Things  ne'er  seen  by  mortal  eye.' 

"Halbert  Glendinning,  boldly  reach- 
ed his  hand  to  the  White  Lady. 

"'Fearest  thou  to  go  with  me?'  she 
said,  as  his  hand  trembled  at  the  soft 
and  cold  touch  of  her  own — 

"  '  Fcarest  thou  to  go  with  rae? 
Still  it  is  free  to  thee 

A  peasant  to  dwell ; 
Thou  mayest  drive  the  dull  steer. 
And  chase  the  king's  deer, 
But  never  more  come  near 

This  haunted  well.' 

"  'If  what  thou  sayest  be  true,'  sai<l 
the  undaunted  boy,  'my  destinies  are 
higher  than  thine  own.  There  shall  be 
neither  well  nor  wood  which  I  dare  not 
visit.  No  fear  of  aught,  natural  or  su- 
pernatural, shall  bar  my  path  through 
my  native  valley.' 

"He  had  scarce  uttered  the  words 
when  they  descended  through  the  eartli, 
with  a  rapidity  which  took  away  Hal- 
bert's  breath,  and  every  other  sensation, 
saving  that  of  being  hurried  on  with  the 
utmost  velocity.  At  length  they  stop- 
ped with  a  shock  so  sudden,  that  the 
mortal  journey  er  through  this  unknown 
space  must  have  been  thrown  down  with 
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violence,  had  he  not  been  upheld  by  his 
supernatural  companion. 

"It  was  more  than  a  minute,  ere,  look- 
ing around  him,  he  beheld  a  grotto,  or 
natural  cavern,  composed  of  the  most 
splendid  spars  and  crystals,  which  re- 
turned in  a  thousand  prismatic  hues  the 
light  of  a  brilliant  flame  that  glowed  on 
an  altar  of  alabaster.  This  altar,  with 
its  fire,  formed  the  central  point  of  the 
grotto,  which  was  of  a  round  form,  and 
very  high  in  the  roof,  resembling  in 
some  respects  the  dome  of  a  cathedral. 
Corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  there  w'ent  off  four  long  gal- 
leries or  arcadesj  constructed  of  the 
same  brilliant  materials  with  the  dome 
itself,  and  the  termination  of  which  was 
lost  in  darkness. 

"'So  human  imagination  can  conceive, 
or  words  suffice  to  describe,  the  glorious 
radiance,  which,  shot  fiercely  forth  by 
the  flame,  was  returned  from  so  many 
hundred  thousand  points  of  reflection, 
afibrded  by  the  sparry  pillars  and  their 
numerous  angular  crystals.  The  fire 
itself  did  not  remain  steady  and  unmov- 
ed, but  rose  and  fell,  sometimes  ascend- 
ing in  a  brilliant  pyramid  of  condensed 
flame  half  way  up  the  lofty  expanse, 
and  again  fading  into  a  softer  and  more 
rosy  hue,  and  hovering  as  it  were  on  the 
surface  of  the  altar  to  collect  its  strength 
for  another  brilliant  exertion.  There 
was  no  visible  fuel  by  which  it  was  fed, 
nor  did  it  emit  either  smoke  or  vapour 
of  any  kind. 

*'^What  was  of  all  the  most  remark- 
able, the  black  volume  so  often  men- 
tioned lay  not  only  unconsumed,  but 
untouched  in  the  slightest  degree  amid 
this  intensity  of  fire,  which,  w^hile  it 
seemed  to  be  of  force  sufficient  to  melt 
adamant,  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
sacred  book  thus  subjected  to  its  utmost 
influence. 

"^The  MTiite  Lady,  having  paused 
long  enough  to  let  young  Glendinning 
take  a  complete  survey  of  what  v;as 
around  him,  now  said  in  her  usual 
chauntj 

'"Herelies  the  volume  thou  boldly  lia>t  sought; 
Touch  it  and  take  it,  'twill  be  deaily  bought. » 

"Famiharized  in  som^  degree  with 
marvels,  and  desperately  desirous  of 
shewing  the  courage  he  had  boasted, 
Halbert  plunged  his  hand,  without  he- 
sitation, into  the  flame,  trusting  to  the 
r-apidity  of  the  motion,  to  snatch  out 
May,  1S20.— .Vo.  r.  Vol.  I. 


the  volume  before  the  fire  could  great- 
ly affect  him.  But  he  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed. The  flame  instantly  caught 
upon  his  sleeve,  and  though  he  with- 
drew his  hand  immediately,  yet  his  arm 
v.  as  so  dreadfully  scorched,  that  he  had 
well  nigh  screamed  with  pain.  He 
suppressed  the  natural  expression  of 
anguish,  however,  and  only  intimated 
the  agony  which  he  felt  by  a  contortion 
and  a  muttered  gioan.  The  AVhite  La- 
dy passed  her  cold  hand  over  his  arm: 
ere  she  had  finished  the  foIlo\nng  me- 
trical chaunt,  his  pain  had  entirely 
gone,  no  mark  of  the  scorching  was  vi- 
sible; 

"'Rash  thy  deed, 
jMortu!  weed 
To  immortal  flames  applying, 
Rasher  trust 
Has  thing  of  dust. 
On  his  own  weak  worth  relying  : 
Strip  thee  of  such  fences  vain , 
Strip  and  prove  thy  luck  again.' 

'^'Obedient  to  what  he  understood  to 
be  the  meaning  of  his  conductress,  Hal- 
bert bared  his  arm  to  the  shoulder, 
throwing  down  the  remains  of  his  sleeve, 
which  no  sooner  touched  the  floor  on 
which  he  stood  than  it  collected  itself 
together,  shrivelled  itself  up,  and  was 
without  any  visible  fire  reduced  to  a 
light  tinder,  which  a  sudden  breath  of 
wind  dispersed  into  empty  space.  The 
AVhite  Lady,  observing  the  surprise  of 
the  youth,  immediately  repeated — 

"  'Mortal  warp  aud  mortal  woof. 
Cannot  brook  ibis  charmed  roof; 
All  that  mortal  art  hath  wrought, 
In  our  cell  returns  to  nouglu." 
1"he  molten  gold  returns  to  clay. 
The  polished  diamond  melts  away ; 
All  is  altered,  all  is  flow  n, 
Nought  stands  fast  but  truth  alone. 
Not  for  that  thy  quest  give  o'er  : 
Courage,  prove  thy  chance  once  more.' 

"Emboldened  by  her  words,  Halbert 

Glendinning  made  a  second  eflbrt,  and 
plunging  his  bare  hand  into  the  flame, 
took  out  the  sacred  volume  without 
feeling  either  heat  or  inconvenience  of 
any  kind.  Astonished,  nay  almost  ter, 
rifled  at  his  own  success,  he  beheld  the 
flame  collect  itself,  and  shoot  up  in  one 
long  and  final  stream,  which  seemed  as 
if  it  would  ascend  to  the  very  roof  of  the 
cavern,  and  then,  sinking  as  suddenly, 
became  totally  extinguished.  The  deep^ 
est  darkness  ensued  ;  but  Halbert  had 
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no  time  to  consider  his  situation,  for 
the  White  Ladv  had  already  caught 
his  hand,  and  tney  ascended  to  the  up- 
per air  "vv'ith  the  same  velocity  with 
which  they  had  sunk  into  the  earth. 

"They  stood  hy  the  fountain  in  the 
Corrinan-shian  when  they  emerged  from 
tlie  bowels  of  the  earth ;  but  on  casting 
a  bewildered  glance  around  him,  the 
youth  was  surprised  to  observe,  that  the 
shadows  had  fallen  far  to  the  east,  and 
that  the  day  was  well  nigh  spent.  lie 
gazed  on  his  conductress  for  explanation, 
but  her  figiu-e  began  to  fade  before  his 
eyes — her  cheeks  grew  paler,  her  fea- 
tures less  distinct,  her  form  became  sha- 
dowy, and  blended  itself  with  the  mist 
which  was  ascending  the  hollow  ravine. 
"What  had  late  the  symmetry  of  form, 
and  the  delicate,  yet  clear  hues  of  fe- 
minine beauty,  now  resembled  the  flit 
ting  ghost  of  some  maiden  who  has  died 
for  love,  and  is  seen,  indistinctly  and  by 
moon-light  by  her  perjured  lover. 

"  'Stay,  spirit,'  said  the  youth,  em- 
boldened by  his  success  in  the  subterra- 
nean dome,  *  thy  kindness  must  not 
1;  ave  me,  as  one  encumbered  with  a 
weapon  he  knows  not  how  to  wield. 
Thou  must  teach  me  the  art  to  read, 
and  to  understand  this  volume;  else 
what  avails  it  me  that  I  possess  it  ?' 

"But  the  figure  of  the  "White  Lady 
stiU  waned  before  his  eye,  until  it  be- 
came an  outline  as  pale  and  indistinct 
as  that  of  the  moon,  when  the  winter 
morning  is  far  advanced;  and  ere  she  had 
ended  the  following  chaunt,  she  was  en- 
tirely invisible: — 

"•Alas!  Alas? 

Not  oui*s  the  grace 

These  holy  characters  to  trace  : 

Idle  forms  of  painted  air, 

Not  to  us  is  given  to  share 
The  boon  bestowed  on  Adam  s  race. 

With  patience  l)ide. 

Heaven  will  provide 
The  fitting  time,  the  fitting  guide.'" 

Halbert  returns  home  with  the  Bi- 
ble, and  hides  it  under  a  board,  in  the 
room  where  he  sleeps.  It  afterwards 
occurs  that  Mary  Avenel  has  to  sleep  in 
this  room  ;  and  the  White  Maid  of  Ave- 
nel appears  to  her,  during  the  night, 
as  she  had  frequently  done  before, 
stands  upon  the  board  over  the  Bi- 
ble, and  repeats  the  following  lines 
in  her  usual  chaunt,  and  then  disap- 
pears:— 


"  'Maiden,  whose  sorrows  wail  the  living  dead. 
Whose  eyes  shall  connnunc  with  the  dead 
alive, 

Maiden  attemi !  beneath  my  foot  lies  hid 
The  word,  the  law,  the  path  wliich  thou 
dost  strive 

To  find  and  can'st  not  find. — Could  spirits 

shed 

Tears  tor  their  lot,  it  were  my  lot  to  weep, 
Shewing  the  road  which  1  shall  never  tread, 
'J'ho'  my  loot  points  it — Sleep,cternal  sleep. 
Dark,  long,  and  cold  forgettulness  my  lot! — 

But  do  not  thou  at  human  ills  repine, 
Secure  there  lies  full  guerdon  in  this  spot 
I'or  all  the  \\oes  that  wait  frail  Adam's 
line — 

Stoop  then  and  make  it  yours — I  may  not 
mate  it  mine !'" 

Soon  after  Halbert's  conversation 
with  the  White  Mai/],  a  stranger  arrives 
at  Glendearg,  bearing  the  name  of  Sir 
Piercie  Shaft  on.  He  was  an  illegiti- 
mate son  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, by  the  daughter  of  a  taylor — a 
complete  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

or  as  the  dandies  were  then  called,  an 
Euphuist.  He  was  anxious  to  bury  the 
taylor  puddle  in  the  nobler  stream  of 
the  Piercie,  and  his  ridiculous  affecta- 
tion amuses  us  through  the  volumes. 
He  is  a  proscribed  conspirator  in  tlie 
Catholic  cause,  and  is  sent  to  the  Glen 
for  security.  To  shew  his  fine  court 
breeding  he  flatters  and  disgusts  Mary 
Avenel,  and  insults  the  poor  rustical,  as 
he  calls  Halbert.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
insupportable  Euphuism,  the  following 
will  not  be  unacceptable.  The  Abbot 
had  come  to  visit  this  champion  of  the 
true  religion,  with  the  intention  of  din- 
ing with  him ;  and  the  following  is 
the  opening  dialogue : — 

"'1  pray  your  pardon,  reverend  Fa- 
ther, and  my  good  lord,'  replied  that 
pink  of  courtesy;  '1  did  but  vvait  to  cast 
my  riding  slough,  and  to  transmew  my- 
self into  some  civil  form,  meeter  for  this 
worshipful  company.' 

"  'I  cannot  but  praise  yoiu-  gallan- 
try. Sir  knight,'  said  the  Abbot,  '^and 
your  prudence  also,  for  chusing  the 
fitting  time  to  appear  thus  adorned. 
Certes  had  that  goodly  chain  been  vi- 
sible in  some  part  of  your  late  progress, 
there  was  risk  that  the  lawful  owner 
might  have  parted  company  therewith.* 

"  *This  chain,  said  your  reverence  i^* 
answered  Sir  Piercie  ;  '  surely  it  is  but 
a  toy,  a  trifle,  a  slight  thing  which 
shews  but  poorly  with  tliis  doublet — 
marry,  when  I  wear  that  of  the  murrey- 
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coloured,  double  piled-Genoa  Velvet, 
puffed  out  with  ciprus,  the  gems,  being 
reheved  and  set  off  by  the  darker  and 
more  grave  ground  of  the  stuff,  show 
like  stars  giving  a  lustre  through  a  dark 
cloud.' 

" '  I  nothing  doubt  it/  said  the  Ab- 
bot, 'but  1  pray  you  sit  down  at  the 
board.' 

"But  Sir  Piercie  had  now  got  into 
his  clement,  and  was  not  easily  inter- 
rupted— '^1  own/  he  continued,  'that 
slight  as  the  toy  is,  it  might  perchance 
have  had  some  captivation  for  Julien — 
Sancta  Maria  ! '  said  he,  interrupting 
himself,  'what  was  I  about  to  say,  and 
my  fair  and  beauteous  Protection,  or 
I  should  rather  term  her  my  Discretion, 

here  in  presence  Indiscreet  hath  it 

been  in  my  Affability,  O  most  lovely 
Discretion,  to  suffer  a  stray  word  to  e- 
scape  out  of  the  penfold  of  his  mouth, 
that  might  overleap  the  fence  of  civility, 
and  trespass  on  the  manor  of  decorum.' 

"'Marry,'  said  the  Abbot,  some- 
what impatiently,  'the  greatest  descre- 
tion  that  I  can  see  in  the  matter  is,  to 
eat  our  victuals,  being  hot — Father  Eus- 
tace, say  the  Benedecite,  and  cut  up 
the  haunch.'" 

Halbert's  high  temper  could  at  any 
time,  but  ill  brook  the  insult  of  others; 
but  his  indignation  was  roused  to  an  in- 
controulable  pitch,  when  he  found  him- 
self treated  with  contempt  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mary  Avenel.  He  was  resolv- 
ed to  seek  honourable  revenge,  but  the 
dignity  of  his  insulter  would  not  conde- 
scend to  measure  swords  with  the  son  of 
a  Kirk-vassal;  and  Halbert  could  find 
no  means  of  affronting  him.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  question  the  White  Maid 
of  Avenel;  and  learn  from  her  some  means 
by  which  he  might  accomplish  a  quarrel 
between  the  knight  and  himself.  AVhile 
the  Abbot  and  Sir  Piercie  were  thus 
feasting  and  discoursing,  Halbert,  with 
revenge  in  his  countenance,  hastened  to 
the  haunted  well.  In  his  road  he  pass- 
ed the  servant  man,  who  dearly  loved 
him  and  was  anxious  to  sooth  his  per- 
turbed passions. 

"  'Halbert,'  said  the  old  man,  'you 
will  never  live  to  have  a  white  hair 
on  your  head,  if  you  take  thus  at  every 
spark  of  provocation.' 

"  'And  why  should  I  wish  it,  old 
man,'  said  Halbert,  'if  I  am  to  be  the 
butt  that  every  fool  may  aim  a  shaft  a- 
gainst — What  avails  it,  old  man,  that 


you  yourself  move,  sleep  and  wake,  eat 
thy  niggard  meal,  and  repose  on  thy 
hard  pallet? — Why  art  thou  so  well 
pleased  that  the  morning  should  call 
thee  up  to  daily  toil,  and  the  evening 
again  lay  thee  down  a  wtaritd-out 
wretch  ?  ^Vere  it  not  better  to  sleep — 
and  wake  no  more,  than  to  undergo  this 
dull  exchange  of  labour  for  insensibihty, 
and  of  insensibility  for  labour  r'" 

Halbert  after  leaving  the  old  man 
hurries  on  to  the  haunted  well,  in  order 
to  procure  information,  from  the  White 
Ladji  how  he  may  exaspoTate  Sir  Piercie, 
whom  be  not  only  considers  in  the  light  of 
an  insulter  but  of  a  rival.  She  gives  him 
a  bodkin,  as  a  token  which  will  rouse 
the  sleeping  wrath  of  the  dundij  knight, 
by  its  allusion  to  his  humble  origin;  of 
its  signification  she  chooses  to  r^iain.si- 
lent.  Halbert  returns  to  Glendearg, 
before  the  Abbot  and  his  companions  had 
separated.  The  Abbot  makes  him  an 
offer  of  the  place  of  Bowbearer  to  the 
Hahdome.  This  he  refuses  with  disdain 
— his  views  though  undefined,  are  nob- 
ler. Sir  Piercie  throws  out  some  insult- 
ing allusions  upon  Halbert's  low  breed- 
ing, and  says, 

"'I  judged  of  him  by  his  birth  and 
breeding ;  for  seldom  doth  a  good  hawk 
come  out  of  the  kite's  egg.' 

"  'Thou  art  thyself  a  kite  and  kestrel 
to  boot,'  replied' Halbert  Glendinning 
without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  'This  in  my  presence,  and  to  a  man 
of  worship  ! '  said  the  Abbot,  the  blood 
rushing  to  his  face. 

"  'Yes,  my  Lord,'  answered  the  youth, 
'even  in  your  presence,  I  return  to  this 
gay  man's  face,  the  causeless  dishonour 
he  has  flung  on  my  name.  My  brave 
father,  who  fell  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  demands  that  Justice  at  the 
hands  of  his  son  ! ' 

"  Tnmannered  boy!'  said  the  Abbot. 

"'Nay,  my  good  lord,'  said  the 
knight,  'praying  pardon  for  the  coarse 
interruption,  let  me  pray  you  not  to  be 
wroth  with  the  rustical— Credit  me,  the 
north  wind  shall  as  soon  blow  off  one  of 
yovir  rocks  from  its  basis,  as  aught  which 
I  hold  so  hght  and  inconsiderate  as  the 
churlish  speech  of  an  untaught  churl, 
shall  move  the  spleen  of  Piercie  Shafton.*' 

"  'Proud  as  you  are,"  Sir  knight,  said 
Halbert,  'in  your  imagined  superiority, 
be  not  too  confident  that  thou  canst  not 
be  moved.' 

''Taith  ^by  nothing   thou  canst 
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urge'  said  Sii*  Piercie  Shaftou.- — 

"^'^Knowest  thou  then  this  token/ 
said  young  Glendinning,  offering  to -him 
the  tailor's  bodkin  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  "White  Lady.-, 

"  Never  was  such  an  instant  change 
from  the  most  contemptuous  serenity 
to  the  most  furious  state  of  passion,  as 
that  which  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  exhibit- 
ed. It  was  the  difference  between  a 
cannon  standing  loaded  in  its  embra- 
sure, and  the  same  gun  when  touched 

by    the    Linstock  he    started  up 

and  his  features  so  inflamed  and 
agitated,  by  passion,  that  he  more  re- 
senibled  a  demoniac,  than  a  man  under 
the.  regulation  of  reason." 

Sir  Piercie's  anger  becoming  thus  un- 
governable he  consents  to  meet  young 
Halbert  in  the  morning  in  mortal  com- 
bat. Ilalbert  takes  him  to  the  haunt- 
ed well,  determined  that  the  W/u'tc  Ladtj 
should  be  witness,  if  not  of  his  victory, 
at  least  of  his  valour.  They  were  both 
very  much  surprised  on  their  arrival  at 
the  Well  to  find  a  grave  ready  dug.  This, 
Halbert  considered  as  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  one  of  them  must  fall.  The 
knight  would  have  declined  the  com- 
bat but  Halbert  reminded  him  of  the 
token! — After  a  severe  contest  for  some 
time,  they  both  dropped  the  points  of 
their  weapons,  as  if  by  mutual  impulse. 
Halbert  proposed  some  explanation  of 
their  quarrel,  to  which  the  knight 
seemed  agreeable. 

^'  'li  we  coolly  examine  the  state  of 
our  dependence  we  may  the  better  ap- 
prehend whether  the  three  sisters  have 
doomed  one  of  us  to  expiate  the  same 
with  his  blood — Dost  thou  not  under- 
stand met' 

" '  1  have  heard  Father  Eustace,'  said 
Halbet,  after  a  moment's  recollection, 
^ speak  of  the  three  furies  with  their 
thread  and  their  shears.' 

"  ''Enon-.^h — enough' — interrupted  Sir 
Piercie  Shafton,  crimson  with  a  new  fit 
of  rage,  'The  tliroad  of  thy  life  is  spun.'  " 

Such  v,'as  the  rage  of  tlie  Knight,  that 
his  i^assion  throw  him  of  his  guard,  and 
llHibeit  ran  him  through  the  body. 
He  lell  to  the  ground,  and  Halbert  for- 
got his  jealousy  and  his  revenge,  as  he 
ga/^ed  distractedly  on  the  bleeding  body 
of  his  antagonist. 

^'Fcw  successful  duellists  (if  the  v/ord 
successful  can  be  applied  to  a  su}>eriori- 
ty  s£>  fatal)  have  beheld  tlieir  dead  an- 
tagonist stretCiied  on  the  ground  at  their 


feet,  witliout  wishing  they  could  redeem 
with  their  own  blood  that  which  it  had 
been  their  fate  to  spill.  Least  of  all 
could  such  indifference  be  the  lot  of  so 
young  a  man  as  Halbert  Glendinning, 
who,  unused  to  the  sight  of  human 
blood,  was  not  only  struck  with  sorrow, 
but  with  terror,  when  he  beheld  Sir 
Piercie  Shafton  lie  stretched  on  the  green 
sward  before  him,  vomiting  gore  as  if 
impelled  by  the  strokes  of  a  pump.  He 
threw  his  bloody  sword  on  the  ground, 
and  hastened  to  kneel  down  and  support 
him ;  vainly  striving  at  the  same  time 
to  staunch  his  wound,  which  seemed  ra- 
ther to  bleed  inwardly  than  externally." 

Anxious  now  to  preserve  that  life 
which  he  had  so  lately  endeavoured  to 
destroy,  he  hastened  to  call  assistance; 
an  old  man  whom  he  met  with,  slowly 
pacing  down  the  valley,  returned  with 
him  to  the  fatal  spot.  But  no  Sir 
Piercie  was  to  be  found. 

'•'As  he  gazed  round  him  in  terror  and 
astonishment,  Halbert's  eyes  fell  upon 
the  place  of  sepulture  whicli  had  so 
lately  seemed  to  gape  for  a  victim.  It 
was  no  longer  open,  and  it  seemed  that 
the  earth  had  received  the  expected 
tenant;  for  the  usual  narrow  hillock  was 
piled  over  what  had  lately  been  an  open 
grave,  and  the  green  sod  was  adjusted 
over  all  with  the  accuracy  of  an  expe- 
rienced sexton.  Halbert  stood  agast. 
The  idea  rushed  on  his  mind  irresistably 
that  the  earthy  heap  before  him  enclosed 
what  had  lately  been  a  living,  moving, 
and  sentient  fellow- creature,  whom,  on 
little  provocation  his  fell  act  had  reduc- 
to  a  clod  of  the  valley,  as  senseless  and 
as  cold  as  the  turf  under  which  he 
rested.  The  hand  that  scoped  the  grave 
had  completed  its  work;  and  whose 
hand  could  it  be,  save  that  of  the  mys- 
terious being  of  doubtful  quality,  whom 
his  rasliness  had  invoked,  and  whom  he 
had  suffered  to  intermingle  i\\  his  des- 
tinies." 

Halbert  afraid  to  return  to  his  own 
home,  absconds  and  joins  the  army  un- 
der the  Earl  o+"  Moray. 

Aserio-comical  scene  now  ensues.  The 
vanquished  knight  returns  to  the  tower 
of  (ilendearg  without  a  wound,  having 
been  restored  by  the  Wliitc  Maid,  and  is 
charged  with  the  nmrder  of  Halbert, 
since  he  is  not  to  be  found.  Edward, 
who  had  never  taken  an  active  part  in 
any  thing,  now  comes  forward  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  brother,  but  is  informed 
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that  his  brother  hves.  At  which  time 
the  W/fih'  JahIii  appears  to  him,  and 
sings  the  following  lines, 

•  Thou  who  seckst  mj'  fountain  lone, 
With  thoughts  and  hopes  thou  dar'jt  not  own, 
\Vho5e  heart  within  leapt  w  ildly  glad, 
When  most  his  brow  sreni'd  dark  and  sad  ; 
Hie  thee  back,  thou  fiiid'st  not  here, 
Corpse  or  coffin,  grave  or  bier ; 
The  dead  alive  is  gone  and  fled — 
Go  thou — and  join  the  living  dead! 

The  living  dead,  whose  sober  brow 
Oft  shrouds  such  thoughts  as  thou  hast  now, 
Whose  hearts  within  are  seldom  cur'd 
Of  passions  by  their  vows  abjurd  ; 
Where  under  sad  and  solemn  show. 
Vain  hopes  are  nurs'd,  wild  wishes  glow. 
Seek  the  convent's  vaulted  room, 
Prayer  and  vigil  be  thy  doom ; 
Doff  the  green,  and  don  the  gray, 
To  the  cloister  hence  away!'  " 

Edward  hastens  from  the  haunted 
well,  and  seeks  father  Eustace,  to  whom 
he  makes  the  following  strange  confes- 
sion:— 

"  'My  brother  Halbert — so  kind,  so 
brave,  so  gentle,  who  spoke  not,  thought 
not,  acted  not,  but  in  love  to  me,  whose 
hand  had  aided  me  in  every  difficulty, 
whose  eye  watched  over  rae  like  the  ea- 
gle's over  her  nestlings,  when  they  prove 
their  first  flight  from  the  eyrie — this 
brother;  so  kind,  so  gentle,  so  affection- 
ate— I  heard  of  his  sudden,  his  bloody, 
his  violent  death,  and  I  rejoiced 
— I  heard  of  his  unexpected  restoration, 
and  I  sorrowed.' 

"'Edward,'  said  the  father,  'thou 
art  beside  thyself — what  could  urge 
thee  to  such  odious  ingratitude — in  your 
hurry  of  spirits  you  have  mistaken  the 
confused  tenor  of  your  feehngs — Go,  my 
son,  pray,  and  compose  thy  mind — we 
wil:  speak  of  this  another  time.' 

"  'No,  father,  no/  said  Edward  ve- 
hememlv,   'now,  or  never! — 1  will  find 
the  means  to  tame  this  rebellious  heart 
of  mine,  or  I  will  tear  it  out  of  my  bo- 
som— ^listake  its  passions? — No,  father, 
grief  can  ill  be  mistaken  for  joy — All 
^vept,  all  shrieked  around  me — my  mo- 
'iitr — the  menials — she,  too,  the  cause 
ny  crime — all  wept — and  I — I  could 
>".'y  disguise  my  fatal    and  insane 
joy,  under  the  appearance  of  revenge — 
;  Brother,  I  said.  I  cannot  give  thee  tears 
I  but  I  will  give  thee  blood — Yes,  father, 
^  I  count'rd  hour  aftet  hour,  while  I 
kept  watch  upon  the  English  prisoner, 


and  said,  I  am  an  hour  nearer  to  hope 

and  to  happiness'  

'"I  understand  thee  not  Edward,' 
said  the  Monk,  'nor  can  I  conceive  in 
what  way  thy  brother's  supposed  murder 
should  have  affected  thee  with  such  un- 
natiu-al  joy — Surelv  not  the  sordid  desire 
to  succeed  him  in  fiis  small  possessions. 

'"Perish  the  paltry  trash!'  said  Ed- 
ward with  tlie  same  emotion.  '^No,  fa- 
ther, it  was  rivalry — it  was  jealous  rage 
— it  was  the  love  of  Mary  Avenel  that 
rendered  ine  the  unnatural  wretch  I  con- 
fess myself!' 

'"Of  Mary  Avenel!'  said  the  priest 
— 'of  a  lady  so  high  above  either  of  you 
in  name  and  rank?  How  dared  Hal- 
bert— how  dared  you,  presume  to  lift 
your  eye  to  her  but  in  honour  and  res- 
pect, as  to  a  superior  of  another  degree 
from  your's?' 

"'^Vhe^l  did  love  wait  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  heraldry?'  repHed  Edward; 
'  and  in  what  but  a  line  of  dead  ances- 
tors was  Mary,  our  mother's  guest  and 
foster-child,  different  from  us,  with 
whom  she  was  brought  up? — Enough, 
we  loved — we  both  loved  her!  But  the 
passion  of  Halbert  was  requited.  He 
knew  it  not,  he  saw  it  not — but  1  was 
sharper-eyed.  I  saw  that  even  when  I 
was  more  approved,  Halbert  was  more 
beloved.  "With  me  she  would  sit  for 
hours  at  our  common  task  with  the 
cold  simplicity  and  indifference  of  a  sis- 
ter, but  with  Halbert  she  trusted  not 
herself.  She  changed  colour,  she  was 
fluttered  when  he  approached  her ;  and 
when  he  left  her,  she  was  sad,  pensive, 
and  soUtary.  I  bore  all  this — I  saw' 
my  rival's  advancing  progress  in  her  af- 
fections— yes,  bore  it,  father,  and  yet  1 
I  hated  him  not — I  c  /uld  not  hate  hhn.'  " 

At  iliis  time  Sir  John  Foster  brought 
an  army  against  the  Halidome,  and  all 
the  country  round,  was  summoned  to 
Battle.  Among  the  rest,  the  proud  and 
villainous  uncle  of  Mary  Avenel,  went 
accompanied  by  Cacharine,  an  unfortu- 
nate young  woman  whom  he  had  seduc- 
ed and  who  had  borne  a  child  by  him. 

The  battle  was  over  before  the  Earl 
of  Moray  and  Halbert  could  reach  the 
place  :  and  the  dying  and  the  wounded 
were  strewed  over  the  crimsoned  plain. 

"It  was  a  melancholy  spectacle.  Wat 
and  terror,  to  use  the  expression  of  the 
poet,  had  rushed  on  the  field  and  left 
only  wounds  and  death  behind  them. 
The  battle  had  been  stoutly  contested, 
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as  was  almost  always  the  case  with  these 
border  skirmishes,  where  ancient  hatred 
and  mutual  injuries,  made  men  stubborn 
in  maintaining  the  cause  of  their  country. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  plain,  there 
lay  several  bodies  who  had  fallen  in  the 
very  act  of  grappling  with  the  enemy, 
and  there  were  seen  countenances 
which  still  bore  the  stern  expression  of 
unextinguishable  hate  and  defiance, 
hands  which  clasped  the  hilt  of  the 
broken  falchion,  or  strove  in  vain  to 
pluck  the  deadly  arrow  from  the  wound. 
Some  were  wounded,  and  cowed  of  the 
courage  they  had  lately  shewn,  were 
begging  aid  and  craving  water  in  a  tone 
of  melancholy  depression,  while  others 
tried  to  teach  the  faultering  tongue  to 
pronounce  some  half-forgotten  prayer, 
which,  even  when  first  learned,  they 
had  but  half  understood. 

"\Vhile  he  stood  here,  Halbert's  ear 
was  assailed  by  the  feeble  moan  of  a 
woman.  He  looked  with  anxiety,  and 
at  length  observed  that  by  the  body  of 
a  knight  in  bright  armour,  whose  crest 
though  soiled  and  broken,  still  shewed 
the  mark  of  rank  and  birth,  there  sat 
a  femalcj  wrapped  in  a  horseman's 
cloak,  and  holding  something  pressed 
against  her  bosom,  which  he  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  a  child.  He  gave  his 
horse  to  a  spearman  as  he  dismounted, 
and,  approaching  the  unhappy  female, 
asked  her  in  the  most  soothing  tone 
he  could  assume,  whether  he  could 
assist  her  in  her  distress.  The  mourner 
made  no  direct  answer,  but  endeavouring 
with  unskilful  hand,  to  undo  the  springs 
of  the  visor  and  gorget,  said,  in  a  tone  of 
impatient  grief,  '  O,  he  would  recover 
instantly  could  I  but  give  him  air — land 
and  living  thing,  life  and  honour,  would 
I  give  for  the  power  of  undoing  these 
cruel  iron  platings  that  suffocate  him.' 
He  that  would  sooth  sorrow  must  not 
argue  on  the  vanity  of  the  most  deceit- 
ful hopes.  The  body  lay  as  that  of  one 
whose  last  draught  of  vital  air  had  been 
drawn,  and  who  must  never  more  have 
concern  with  the  nether  sky.  But  H  al- 
bert Glendinning  failed  not  to  raise  the 
visor  and  cast  loose  the  gorget.  When 
to  his  own  surprise  he  recognized  the 
pale  face  of  Julien  Avenel.  His  last 
fight  was  over,  the  fierce  and  turbid 
spirit  had  departed  in  the  strife  in  which 
it  had  so  long  delighted. 

*Alas  !  he  is  gone,'  said  Halbert, 
speaking  to  the  young  woman,  whom 


he  had  now  no  difliculty  of  knowing  to 
be  the  unhappy  Catharine. 

"  'O,  no,  no,  no,'  she  reiterated,  'do 
not  say  so — he  is  not  dead — he  is  but  in 
a  swoon.  I  have  lain  as  long  in  one  my- 
self— and  then  his  voice  would  rouse 
me  when  he  spoke  kindly,  and  said  look 
up,  Catharine,  loolc  up  for  my  sake. — 
And  look  up,  Julien,  for  mine!'  she 
said,  addressing  the  senseless  corpse; 
'I  know'you  do  but  counterfeit  to  fright- 
en me,  but  I  am  not  frightened,'  with 
an  hysterical  attempt  to  laugh;  and 
then  instantly  changing  her  tone,  en- 
treated him  to  '^speak,  were  it  only  to 
curse  my  folly.  O,  the  rudest  word  you 
ever  said  to  me  would  sound  like  the 
dearest  you  wasted  on  me  before  I  gave 
you  all.  Lift  him  up !'  said  she,  'lift 
him  up  for  God's  sake — have  you  no 
compassion  ?  He  promised  to  wed  me 
if  I  hore  him  a  boy,  and  this  child  is  so 
like  its  father  ! — How  shall  he  keep  his 
word  if  you  do  not  help  me  to  awaken 
him  ?' " 

As  Halbert  retired  from  the  field,  he 
'^'could  not  help  stopping  to  cast  a  look 
upon  the  unfortunate  Catharine,  who 
lay  insensible  of  the  danger,  and  of  the 
trampling  of  so  many  horses  around 
her,  insensible  as  the  second  glance  as- 
sured him,  of  all  and  for  ever.  He 
caught  the  infant  from  her  arms,  half 
ashamed  of  the  shout  of  laughter  which 
rose  on  all  sides. 

'Shoulder  your  infant!*  said  a  har- 
quebusier. — 'Port  your  infant!'  said  a 
pikeman. 

"'Peace  ye  brutCB,'  said  Stawarth 
Bolton,  'and  respect  humanity  in  others, 
if  you  have  none  yourselves.  I  pardon 
the  lad  having  done  some  discredit  to 
my  grey  hairs,  when  I  see  him  take  off 
that  helpless  creature,  which  ye  would 
have  trampled  upon  as  if  ye  liad  been 
littered  of  bitch-wolves,  not  born  of 
women.' " 

The  story  closes,  as  might  be  expect* 
ed,  in  the  marriage  of  Halbert  and  Mary 
Avenel,  and  the  restoration  of  the  fami- 
ly honours. 

The  Romance  of  the  Monastery  pos- 
sesses an  interest  which  no  other  of  this 
author's  productions  can  compete  with. 
Always  fortunate  in  the  ma;nagement  of 
his  supernatural  agencies,  he  now  brings 
forward  a  Being  of  that  class,  in  a  man- 
ner that  arrests  the  attention  in  a  high- 
er degree  than  we  supposed  could  be  ef- 
fected by  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagin- 
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atioii.  The  peasant  Halbert  is  a  charac- 
ter that  carries  us  irresistibly  along  with 
him.  Generous^  independent^  and  dar- 
ing, we  admire  him  we  scarcely  know 
why.  The  liberal  and  intrepid  Father 
Eustace  is  a  fine  delineation  of  what  a 
good  man  should  be.  And  the  Euphuist 
Shafton,  if  the  repetition  did  not  digust. 


might  amuse  by  showing  what  a  Dandy 
was  three  hundred  years  since. 

The  conclusion  of  the  story  evidently 
leaves  room  for  the  commencement  of 
another,  which  we  understand,  is  now 
nearly  ready  for  the  Press.  And  it  is 
said  the  title  is  to  be  the  Abbot. 

E 


CYNDYLLAN  S  HALL. 

BY  MISS   LICKBARROW,  KENDAL. 

(From  the  Welch.) 

Hall  of  Cyndyllan,  gloomy  seems 
Thy  massy  roof's  uncovered  beams, 

Alas!  thy  shield  is  in  the  grave! 
Thy  days  of  splendour  all  are  fled; 
Be  circling  silence  round  thee  spread. 

Since  he's  no  more,  thy  owner  brave! 

No  sound  withm  of  social  mirth. 
No  blazing  fire  upon  the  hearth. 

No  ruddy  torch  light  on  the  wall. 
No  beam  from  love's  illumin'd  eye. 
No  smile  of  sweet  humanity 

Adorns  Cyndyllan's  cheerless  hall. 

Cyndyllan's  hall!  it  grieves  my  heart 
To  see  thee  thus,  how  changed  thou  art! 

"Without  the  songs  and  circling  feast. 
Without  a  fire,  a  light,  a  bed 
On  Avhich  to  lay  my  aged  head. 

Without  a  lord,  without  a  gueet! 

On  Hydwith's  steep  and  shaggy  rock, 
Expos'd  to  many  a  tempest's  shock, 
A\  liile  winds  sweep  round  each  naked 
wall. 

To  night — defenceless,  roofless  left. 
Art  thou  not  of  thy  splendour  reft 
Cyndyllan's  dark  and  gloomy  hall? 

How  fast  my  gushing  tears  o'erflow, 
Cyndyllan's  hall's  the  seat  of  woe! 

My  master  dead,  myself  alive! 
No  smiling  family  around! 
My  aged  cheeks  in  tears  are  drown'd, 

I  cannot — will  not,  long  survive. 

No  warrior  youths,  no  maidens  gay. 
Respectful  listen  to  my  lay. 

How  lonely  since  its  master's  fall! 
Despoil'd — deserted — and  alone — 
No  voice — no  footstep — but  my  own, 

How  joyless  is  Cyndyllan's  hall! 


Oh,  will  not  this  abandon'd'  floor 
With  the  green  sod  be  cover'd  o'er? 

Will  not  the  nettle  flourish  here? — 
The  busy  feet  and  ceaseless  tread. 
Of  those  on  Oswain's  bounty  fed. 

Far  more  congenial  inmates  were. 

Will  not  the  bramble,  rugged  guest. 
This  hospitable  hearth  infest. 

And  spread  its  prickles  tall? 
Not  so,  whilst  its  defender  liv'd 
And  spoils  from  vanquish'd  foes  receiv'd. 

Not  so  was  then  Cyndyllan's  hall. 

On  this  lone  heath,  deserted  now. 
Will  not  the  thorn  unheeded  grow, 

And  here  the  desart's  thistle  reign? 
More  seemly  guests  for  it  would  be. 
Here  met  in  social  harmony. 

Of  Oswain's  friends,  the  numerous 
train. 

not  the  hogs  root  up  the  ground— 
And,  lodg'd  within  its  sacred  bound. 
The  emmets  build  their  dwellings 
small? 

But  horns,  with  mead  high  sparkling 
crown'd. 

And  wine-cheer'd  warriors,  talking 
round. 

Were  fitter  for  Cyndyllan's  Hall. 

Sigh  on,  thou  sorrow  breathing  gale, 
Long  will  be  heard  thy  plaintive  wail. 

Within  these  desolated  walls; 
For  here  I  sit  and  mourn  alone. 
No  voice — no  footstep — but  my  own 

Sounds  in  Cyndyllan's  ruin'd  halls. 

STANZAS 

Dictated  by  ajffiiction  within  three  hours  of 
the  close  of  the  year  1819. 

A  few  short  moments  and  the  year 
So  late  begun,  will  find  an  end ; 
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And  yet  T  pine  a  victim  here, 
AVithout  a  hope — without  a  friend. 

I've  felt  the-  force  of  Envy's  hlow, 
My  forehead's  bare,  but  not  with  years; 
J 've  felt  the  fire  of  burning  woe. 
And  quench'd  the  flame  with  scalding 
tears. 

I've  seen  the  dearest  ties  of  blood. 
At  thought  of  me  at  once  congeal, 
A\^hen  unsupported,  I  have  stood, 
Wliilst  feeling's  self  could  hardly  feel. 

The  world  for  me  has  lost  its  taste. 
So  wither'd  is  my  soul  with  care. 
As  wand'ring  in  the  world's  wide  waste, 
1  know  not  ivhat  !  I  know  not  where  ! 

A  new  year  comes— and  yet  no  beam 
Can  gild  the  cloud  around  my  bed ; 
No  happy  vision  in  my  dream 
To  strew  the  poppies  round  my  head. 

Oblivion  ! — ^may  Lethean  charms 
Sliut  out  the  memory  of  birth  ; 
And  mother  open  wide  thine  arms. 
And  take  thy  son  to  parent  earth. 

'Tis  only  there  my  weary  head 
And  aching  heart,  can  know  an  end — 
Sweet  be  my  sleep — the  grave  my  bed, 
The  worm  my  liast,  my  onlif  friend. 

No  more! — though  grief  may  stain  my 
brow. 

Fain  would  I  pray  before  I  die 
To  bear  the  ills  1  suffer  now 
Without  regret,  without  a  sigh. 

False  world  another  year  must  shew 
Thy  tinsell'd  face,  thy  broken  faith. 
And  write  that  catalogue  of  woe. 
To  be  eras'd  alone  by  death. 

JAMES  GROCOTT. 

Lancast^,  April  1820. 

STANZAS 
WritteH  iitt^e  gardens  of  Christ's  Coll.  Cam. 

In  vain  do  I  wander  through  scenes 
fondly  cherished. 
In  vain  do  I  pluck  t^e  sweet  flowers 
as  I  stray; 
For,  alas !  each  fond  hope  of  my  young 
days  has  perished. 
And  the  gay  dreams  of  Youth  have 
now  flitted  away.  . 


When  the  silvery  moon  'gins  in  dew- 
drops  to  ghsten. 
And  hallows  each  scene  once  so  dear 
to  my  sight  : 
To  sweet  Philomel's  plaint  I  ne'er  tar- 
ry to  listen. 
For  the  song  that  enraptur'd,  no  more 
can  delight. 

Silent  and  slow  creep  the  hours  of  the 
Morning 

"When  parted  from  those  whom  my 

soul  holds  most  dear. 
Nay — the  pleasures  life's  Evening  so 

softly  adorning 
(W^hen  away  from  the  friends  of  my 

heart,)  cease  to  cheer. 

Still — visions  of  bliss  through  the  mind 
gently  steahng, 
And  Hope,  in  her  raiment  of  ecstacy, 
clad, 

"VV^hilst  the  meeting  of  friends,  now  far 
distant  revealing. 
Calm  the  throes  of  my  bosom  so  lone- 
ly and  sad. 

CLERICUS,    M.  A.  1 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Though  dear  and  close  are  nature's  ties. 

Yet  by  some  sudden  stroke 
Fortune  too  oft  the  bond  destroys. 

Too  soon  those  ties  are  broke. 

But  souls  by  mutual  friendship  join'd 
No  change  of  fate  can  part; 

For  what  man  e'er  would  treat  unkind 
The  brother  of  his  heart. 

In  search  of  joy  our  lives  we  spend  j 

The  purest  joy  we  know 
Is  to  assist  a  worthy  friend 

And  happiness  bestow. 

JULIUS  LOGicrs. 

Stockton  on  Tees. 


STOICISM. 

This  excellent  philosophical  song  ap- 
pears to  have  been  famous  in  the  sixteenth 
century^  It  is  gnoted  by  Ben  Johnsottj 
in  his  play  of  ''Every  man  out  of  his 
humour"  first  acted  in  1599  A.  1.  Sc.  1. 
where  an  impatient  person  says: 

"  I^am  no  such  piVd  cynique  to  believe 
Thai  beggary  is  the  onley  happlnesee. 
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Or  icith  a  number  of  these  patient  Jonles, 
To  sing,  'My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,' 
When  the  lanke  hungrie  belly  barkes  for 
foode.'' 

Myminde  to  me  a  kiiigdome  is; 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  finde. 
As  farre  exceeds  all  earthly  blisse. 

That  God  or  nature  hath  assignede: 
Though  much  I  want  that  most  would 
have, 

Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

Content  I  live,  this  is  my  stay; 

I  seek  no  more  than  may  suffice: 
I  presse  to  bear  no  haughtie  sway; 

Look  what  I  lack  my  mind  supplies. 
Loe!  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king. 
Content  with  that  my  mind  doth  bring. 

I  see  how  plentie  surfets  oft. 
And  hastie  climbers  soonest  fall: 

I  see  that  such  ae  sit  aloft 

iVIishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all: 

These  get  with  toile,  and  keep  with 
feare: 

Such  cares  my  mind  could  never  beare. 

No  princely  pompe,  nor  welthie  store, 
No  force  to  win  the  victorie. 

No  wylie  wit  to  salve  a  sore. 

No  shape  to  winne  a  lover's  eye; 

To  none  of  these  I  yeeld  as  thrall. 

For  why  my  mind  despiseth  all. 

Some  have  too  much,  yet  still  they  crave, 
I  little  have,  yet  seek  no  more: 

They  are  but  poor,  tho*  much  they  have; 
And  I  am  rich  with  little  store; 

They  poor,  I  rich ;  they  beg,  I  give; 

They  lack,  1  lend;  they  pine,  I  live. 

1  laugh  not  at  another's  losse, 
I  grudge  not  at  another's  gaine; 

No  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  tosse, 
I  brooke  that  is  another's  bane. 

I  feare  no  foe,  nor  fawne  on  friend; 

I  lothe  not  life,  nor  dread  mine  end. 

1  joy  not  in  no  earthly  bHsse; 

I  weigh  not  Cresus'  welth  a  straw; 
For  care,  I  care  not  what  it  is ; 

I  feare  not  fortunes  fatall  law; 
My  mind  is  such  as  may  not  move. 
For  beautie  bright  or  force  of  love. 

I  wish  but  what  I  have  at  will; 

I  wander  not  to  seeke  for  more ; 
I  like  the  plaine,  I  clime  no  hill; 

In  greatest  storms  I  sitte  on  shore. 
May  1820.  Vol.  I.-^No.  V. 


And  laugh  at  them  that  toile  in  vaine> 
To  get  what  must  be  lost  againe.  ■     •  - 

I  kisse  not  where  I  wish  to  kill; 

I  feigne  not  love,  where  most  I  hate; 
I  breake  no  sleep  to  winne  my  will; 

I  way te  not  at  the  mighties  gate ; 
I  scorne  no  poore,  I  feare  no  rich; 
I  feel  no  want^  nor  have  too  much. 

The  court,  ne  cart,  I  like,  ne  loath; 

Extreames  are  counted  worst  of  all; 
The  golden  meane  betwixt  them  both. 

Doth  surest  sit,  and  fears  no  fall;  ' 
This  is  my  choyce,  for  why  I  finde. 
No  wealth  is  like  a  quiet  minde. 

My  welth  is  health,  and  perfect  ease; 

My  conscience  clere  my  chiefe  defence: 
I  never  seeke  by  brybes  to  please. 

Nor  by  desert  to  give  ofFence; 
Thus  do  I  live;  thus  will  I  die; 
Would  all  did  so  as  well  as  I! 


SONG, 

BY  THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ. 

Oft  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Fond  Mem'ry  brings  the  hght 
Of  other  days  around  me. 
The  smiles,  the  tears. 
Of  boyhood's  years. 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken ; 
The  eyes  that  shone. 
Now  dimm'd  and  gone. 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken! 

Thus  hi  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  Mem'ry  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  Hnk'd  together, 
I've  seen  around  me  fall. 
Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather  ; 
I  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall,  deserted, 
WTiose  lights  are  fled. 
Whose  garland's  dead. 
And  all  but  he  departed  ! 

Thus  in  the  stilly  night,  . 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  Mem'ry  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around  me. 
EE 
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TIPPERARY. 

Dr.  Fitzgerald,  in  his  poem  of  the 
"^Acatiemic  Sportsman,"  introduces  the 
following  apostrophe  to  his  birth-placie, 
the  village  of  Tipperary  : 

"  And  thou,  dear  vilUtge,  lovlicst  of  the  clime, 
Fain  would  I  name  thee,  hut  1  can't  in  rhyme" 

Tliis.  catching  the  observation  of  some 
of  our  English  mte,  gave  rise  to  the  fol- 
lowing laughable  Jcu  dc  mot. 

A  bard  thei*e  was  in  sad  quandary 
To  end  his  rhyme  with — Tipperary  ! 

Long  laboured  he  through  January, 
But  all  in  vain  for — Tipperary  ! 

Toird  every  day  in  February, 
Rut  toiled  in  vain  for — ^I'ipperkry  ! 

Exploring  "By she's  Dictionary," 
He  miss'd  the  rhyme  for — Tipperary  ! 

Search'd  Hebrew  text,  and  commentary. 
Yet  found  no  rhyme  for — Tipperary  ! 


And  though  of  time  he  was  not  chary, 
'Twas  thrown  away  on-— Tipperary  ! 

For  still  the  line  would  run  contrary, 
Whene'er  he  turn'd  to — Tipperary  ! 

The  stubborn  verse  he  ne'er  could  vary. 
To  that  unlucky— Tipperary  ! 

Strange  that  a  wight  so  wise  and  wiry. 
Could  find  no  rhyme  for — Tipperary  ! 

He  next  implored  his  mother  Mary 
To  tell  him  rhyme  for — Tipperary  ! 

But  she,  good  woman,  was  no  fairy. 
Nor  witch,    though  born  in — Tippe- 
rary ! 

Knew  every  thing  about  her  dairy. 
But  not  the  rhyme  for — Tipperary  ! 

Drawing  from  thence  a  corollary 
That  nought  would  rhyme  with — Tip- 
perAry  ! 

And  of  his  wild-goose  chase  most  weary. 
He  vowed  to  leave  out — Tipperalry  I 


PRESTON  ELECTION. 
Co  t!)c  JStiitorof  tljc  iLoniBbalc  iiflasaimc. 
Sir, 

No  sooner  had  the  coalesced  candi- 
dates shewn  their  intention  to  canvass 
the  Borough,  than  the  independent 
party,  equally  on  the  alert,  began 
to  prepare  for  an  opposition.  A  re- 
quisition was  accordingly  got  up  for 
John  Smith  Bury,  Esq,  which  he  de- 
clined accepting.  Another  was  prepar- 
ed for  ('olouel  Williams  of  Liveriwol, 
with  which  he  thought  proper  to  com- 
ply. A  canvass  was  commenced,  but 
with  little  success  ;  an<l  an  express  was 
sent  off  for  the  Champion,  Hunt !  He 
arrived,  and  stated  his  sentiments ;  say- 
ing, that  he  would  neither  incur  nor 
connive  at  any  expense  to  obtain  a  seat 
in  parliameiit.  But  he  was  not  looked 
upon,  even  by  all  the  independent  party, 
as  a  proper  person  for  their  representa- 
tive ;  and  still  worse  qualified  to  oppose 
a  coalition  of  above  20  years  duration. 
A  requisition  was  therefore  sent  to  John 
"\\"illiams,  Esq.  Barister  at  law,  who 
willingly  accepted  the  invitation.  In 
consequence,    an  active  convass  was 


commenced  for  Hiint  and  Williams* 
Mr.  Hunt  arrived  at  Preston  at  6 
o'clock  on  the  Saturday  evening  preced* 
ing  the  Poll.  He  was  escorted  into 
town  by  some  thou^^ands  of  people.  The 
chaise  in  which  he  came  was  drawn,  or 
rather  carried  by  the  populace.  He 
had  no  band  of  music.  He  went  direct- 
ly to  the  Castle  Inn,  where  he  delivered 
a  speech,  requesting  the  company  to 
prove  their  attachment  to  his  cause,  by 
a  show  of  hands:  this,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  company,  was  deci- 
dedly in  his  favour. 

He  entered  the  Inn,  but  not  finding 
his  accommodations  exactly  to  his  wish- 
es, he  made  application  to  his  friends, 
and  got  private  lodgings,  where  he  re- 
mained during  the  election. 

You  will  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  political  sagacity,  and  mental  a- 
bilities,  which  this  great  pretender 
really  possesses,  from  a  perusal  of  thfe 
following  speech,  which  you  must  allow 
to  be  a  unique  in  its  kind — a  sort  of  nan 
dt'script  eloquence. 

"Gentlemen,  the  night  is  very  cold, 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  put  on 
my  hat  (Certainly:  from  the  crowd.)  I 
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hope,  Gentlemen,  you  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed if  you  do  not  hear  much  from 
me  to  night ;  as  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  you 
long,  it  will  be  soon  dark.  (^Ve  will  stay 
tiU  12  o'clock,  Sir,  if  you  like;  from  the 
crowd.)  But,  Gentlemen,  you  must 
know  that  I  have  a  hard  race  to  run — a 
hard  battle  to  fight,  and  1  would  wish 
to  start  fresh.  1  understand.  Gentle- 
men, that  I  am  to  have  three  opponents 
— there  are  your  two  old  friends,  Mr. 
Horrocks  and  Mr.  Hornby,  and  a  "Wil- 
liams I— I  suppose.  Gentlemen,  those 
eopie  who  call  themselves  your  friends, 
ave  been  offering  the  Borough  for 
sale.  First,  they  offered  it  to  Smith 
Burv  ;  he  would  not  contract  with  them. 
—Then  they  offered  it  to  Col.  AVilliams; 
had  he  come  forward,  I  would  have 
given  way  to  him  ;  but  he  would  not 
give  the  price. — Next  they  offered  it  to 
Mr.  Ottiwell  "Wood  ;  he  would  not  be 
the  purchaser. — And  who  do  you  think 
they  have  got  now  ?  A  gown  and  wig 
man — a  lawyer,  forsooth.  They  have 
made  choice  of  a  lawyer  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent candidate!  You  know  the 
worst  of  these  men  you  have  ;  but  the 
knavery  of  a  lawyer  has  no  end.  If  you  j 
trust  your  property  into  the  hands  of 
a  la-^-yer,  he  will  make  it  his  own — you 
will  lose  all  then;  and  if  you  do  you  de- 
serve it.  I  say  if  you  succeed  in  elect- 
ing the  devil,  I  mean  the  lawyer,  he  will 
ride  upon  your  backs  !  I  suppose  he  is 
conjing  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
buy  your  votes  ;  and  if  he  buys  them, 
he'll  sell  them  again.  /  do  solemnly  de- 
clare, in  my  own  ojn?n'm,  that  there  ne- 
ver was  an  honest  lawi/er  since  the  werM 
began*  You  know  httle  of  my  charac- 
ter here  j  but  round  the  place  where  I 
was  born,  the  neighbours  always  fleck- 
ed to  me  for  advice  and  relief,  and  they 
never  returned  unsatisfied.  Be  un- 
daunted— come  forward  manfully,  and 
let  your  masters  see  that  you  will  be 
free.  I  have  been  drawing  out  a  plan 
of  a  subscription — it  is  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  may  be  turned  out  of  employ- 
ment for  voting  for  me  !  Yes,  and  a 
subscription  it  will  be — not  of  hundreds, 
or  of  thousands,   but  of  millions!!! 


*  Mr.  flunt  had  forgot  tlie  last  Westminster 
election;  he  said  theie,  tliat  the  electors  could 
rot  have  had  a  better  choice,  for  he  knew  Sir 
S.  Romilly's  principles  well,  and  that  he  rc- 
j'4ced  to  3ffe  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  the 


(cheers.)  And  if  I  am  elected,  you 
shall  be  maintained  while  my  purse  has 
any  thing  left." 

The  consequence  of  this  insane  ha- 
rangue, was,  that  no  publican  would  open 
a  house  for  him-r-he  could  not  take  a 
room  for  his  committee-r-not  even  ft 
printer  would  print  for  hun. 

The  difterent  flags  displayed  at  the 
hustings  during  the  election  were  very 
beautiful.  The  green,  or  C  ol.  Williajn'g 
party,  had  one  given  by  the  tailors, 
cambric  middle,  green  edge,  the  arms, 
in  green,  and  motto,  'indipendcnce.' — 
One  g-iven  by  Dr.  Cromptou,  middle  and 
edge,  white  and  green,  motto,  'piwity  of 
eh-ctiims'  One  given  by  S.  Procter,  Esq. 
motto,  liberty'  One  giveii  by  the  dog- 
gers, green  and  white,  with  a  large  clc^ 
and  other  implements  of  tlie  trade  upon 
it,  motto,  'the  independent  c^og-g^rs,  It-* 
bejiy  or  death.'  One  given  by  the  spin- 
ners, with  a  gide  of  spinning  jennies  on 
it;  with  other  flags,  in  all  sixteen. 

On  one  of  the  flags  of  Messrs.  Hor- 
rocks and  Hornby  there  was  'Ho?vrx-ks 
and  Hornby,'  reverse,  '  Town  and  trade 
of  Frestou.'  On  another,  'our  lavs  arid 
our  rtligien,'  reverse,  'our  King  and  our 
Country,'  and  others  to  the  amount  of 
fourteen. 

At  the  close  ef  the  poll  an  unpleasant 
disturbance  took  place,  which  w^s  not 
qxiieted  till  the  next  day. 

The  following  table  will  show  the 
state  of  the  poll  for  every  day  during 
the  election. 


Days.  Horrocks.  Hornby.  Williams.  Hunt. 


1 

5S 

63 

52 

52 

2 

143 

141 

141 

141 

3 

221 

216 

214 

i 

339 

835 

329 

328 
455 

& 

469 

463 

457 

6 

634 

627 

620 

61fl 

7 

777 

770 

765 

761 

8 

1012 

994 

8«0 

934 

9 

1279 

1169 

1163 

1000 

10 

1527 

1338 

1330 

1043 

11 

1670 

1452 

1436 

1091 

12 

1776 

1526 

1501 

1123 

13 

1902 

1649 

1525 

1127 

The  election  closed  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Horrocks  and  Mr.  Hornby,  on  Wednes- 
day the  22d.  of  March.  The  total  num- 
ber of  votes  given  was  about  3206.  The 
speeches  during  the  election  have  already 
appeared  in  the  papers,  it  is  therefore 
needjess  to  repeat  tncm. 
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About  four  o'clock  the  new  members 
commenced  their  procession  according  to 
tlie  ancient  custom  on  horseback,  and 
not  in  chairs  as  in  most  places;  the 
horses  being  dressed  in  a  profusion  of 
ril)bands,  of  the  colours  woni  by  the  re- 
spective parties  blended  together.  The 
procession,  headed  by  a  posse  of  consta- 
ablcs,  and  accompanied  by  a  full  band 
of  music,  and  all  the  flags  and  banners 


used  during  the  election  by  the  winning 
party,  set  out  from  the  Bull  Inn  and 
perambulated  the  principal  streets  of 
the  town.  The  windows  in  most  parts 
were  filled  with  spectators,  who  mani- 
fested their  attachment  by  waving  rib- 
bands as  the  members  passed,  but  very 
little  shouting  took  place,  and  no  insult 
of  any  consequence  was  offered  by  the 
adverse  parties.      ( Preston  Chi^onick.) 


Preston,  22d  April,  1820. 
The  state  of  the  Cotton  trade  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  was  truly  de- 
plorable— and  manufactured  goods  of 
all  descriptions,  if  any  Avere  sold,  went 
off  very  heavily.  I  have  the  pleasure 
however  now  to  state  to  you,  that,  the 
general  languor  is  evidently  much  re- 
lieved that  the  Manchester  market 

has  this  week  experienced  a  consider- 
able revival— ^extensive  sales  in  all  kinds 
of  Cotton  goods  here  have  been  effected, 
though  at  low  prices — and  yesterday  in 
Liverpool,  there  was  a  very  animated 
inquiry  for  Cotton,  particularly  in 
Bowds,  which  were  taken  with  avidity 
and  in  quantity,  and  at  \  ^  lb.  advance. 
We  hope  that  this  pleasing  change  will 
be  of  long  continuance,  and  that  our 
once  happy  country,  in  all  the  branches 
of  its  large  community,  will  soon  expe- 
rience its  happy  effects. 

FAIKS   IN  MAY. 

1.  Lancaster. — 2.  Orton,  Poulton, — 
3.  Bury.— 4.  Shap.— 5.  Settle,  Chorley, 
Burton-in-Lonsdale. — 6.  Padiham. — 
8.  Liglewhite,  Hawkshead.—ll.  Kirk- 
])V  Lonsdale,  Hawes,  Ulverston. — 12. 
Settle,  Miln thorp,  Rippon.— 13.  Burn- 
ley,  Longridge. — -18.    Brough.  20. 

Booth,  Appleby,  Kendal.  22.  Black- 
burn, Hawkshead,  Cartmel,  Bury. 
23;  Kirkby  Stephen,  Penrith. — 21.  Am- 
bleside.— 25.  Ulverston. 

MARKETS. 
The  general  market  has  varied  so 
very  little  from  our  lust  quotation,  that 
it  appears  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  this 
month.  The  Provincial  Markets  have 
fluctuated  considerably  since  our  last 
report,  and  have  not  yet  become  statio- 
nary. A  t  the  same  time  they  have  not 
cither  risen  or  fallen  to  any  extent. 


though  the  report  from  the  northern 
counties  quotes  lower  than  last  month. 

PROVINCIAL  MARKETS. 
LONDON. 

Wheat  from  64s.  Od.  to  80s.  Od.  ^  qr. 

Barley  28    0           40  0 

Oats,,.,.™^-  28    0           36  0 

LIVERPOOL. 

meat  from  10s.  6d.  to  lis,  6d.  ^  70 lb. 

Barley   4    6           5    9  60 

Oats   3    4          3    6  45 

Oat  Meal  ^  33    0       36    8  240 
Fine  Flour    48    0       50  0 

PRESTON. 

Wheat  from  8s.  6d.  to  Os.  Od.  F  w.u. 
Meal  21  lOj™    0    0   ^  boll. 

GARSTANG. 

Wheat  from  35s.  2d.  to  Os.  Od.^win. 

Meal  .          35    0           0      0  ^  load. 

Beans  18    6  21    0  ^  win. 

Potatoes  ^56.-^00 
Butter    1     1  ' —    0    0  ^  lb. 

LANCASTER. 

Wheat  from  44s.  Od.  to  45s.   Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats  25    6  ^  26  5 

Oat-meal      34    9         0  0 

HAWES. 

Flour    from  40s.  0  to  42s.  0  ^  pack. 

Meal  ^   33    0  ^  35    0  ^  load. 

Tallow  >          6    0       0    0  ^  St. 

Hides   4    0^  0  0 

Butter  —    0    9  ~~  0  10  ^  lb. 

BURTON  IN  LONSDALE. 

Wheat  from  42s.  Od.  to  46s.  Od.  W  Id. 

Oats  ^  26    0    28  0 

Oat-meal  _  29    0  ^  34  0 

Potatoes  0   8^  0 

KIRKBV  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  32s.  Od.  to  34s.  Od..  ^  Id, 
Oats  26    6  -.^    0  0 
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Beef,  etc. 
Potatoes^ 
Butter  - 


51 


0  10  ^  0 

,  CARTMEL. 

A\'lieat  from  36s.  Od.  to  44s 


Oats 


10s. 

0 


0  12 

9  0 


6i  P  lb. 
5  ^  hoop 
11  ^Ib. 


Od.  load. 
9  busli. 
10  lb. 


Butter  

ULVERSTOX. 

Wheat  from  37s.  Od.  to  44s.  Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats  10    0  ™  11    6  ■P'bush 

Butter    0    9  ~   0  10  ¥"  lb. 

KEXDAL. 

MTieatfrom  47s.  Od.  to  51s.  Od.  ^Id. 


Oats  

OatmeaL- 
Butter 
Beef,  etc. . 


22 
2 
0 
0 


0  . 
8  , 
10  . 
54. 


W.  B. 
^  St. 


96  0 

0  0 

1  Oi  ^  lb. 
0  0 


PENRITH. 

Wlieat  from  19s.  Od.  to 

Barley-.:  12  0  

Oats   25  0   


Os.  Od.  ^  bh. 

0  0 

0    0  ^  qr. 


The  general  market  table  is  taken 
from  the  last  current  price,  and  the  0- 
thers  from  the  highest  and  lowest  ave- 
rage of  the  preceding  month. 


Of  aver(7g-e  prices 


A  TABLE 

for  the  month  of  April,  1820. 


London  

Liverpool  

Preston  

Garstang  

Lancaster  

Hawes  

Burton  in  Lonsdale 

Kirkby  Lonsdale  

Cartmel  

Ulverston  

Kendal  

Penrith  

Carhsle  

Whitehaven  


Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Meat.  Butter.  Meal.  Pota. 


75  034  0 
70    0  33  0 


68  Oj 
76  0, 
78  1] 


75  0 


70  0  30  0 

70  0,  

75  0;  

75  0  30 


28  0 
30  0 


27  S 


|28  0 

25  4 

27  0 

28  6 
25  0 
24  6 


0  6 


0  6 
0  6 


0  6 


1  1 


0  9 
0  0 
0  10 
0  9 


0  11 


4'  

6'  0  4 


2 
2 
2 

2  2'  

2  -4'  0  4^ 
2  31  0  5 
2  3  0  5 
2  6\  


2  61  0 
9  6  


AVTieat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  at,  per  qr.  Winchester;  Butcher's  meat  and  Butter, 
at,  per"  lb.  Oat-raeal,  at,  per  14  lb.  and  Potatoes,  at  per  Hoop. 


€ot!()c  iajitov  of  t!)c  iLonstJaXc  ittasajinc. 

Sir, 

By  inserting  the  following  enigmati- 
cal Hst  of  a  few  Towns,  in  Yorkshire, 
you'll  oblige  yours,  etc. 

Dowlas. 
1  Two  sevenths  of  contrary  to  the 
wind  at  sea,  the  first  in  the  year,  and 
what  the  fire  will  do. 
,   2  Two  thirds  of  an  insect,  the  last  in 
the  world,  and  a  liquor  much  in  use. 

3  One  half  of  a  learned  author,  and 
the  double  tail  of  a  scoundrel. 

4  A  flsh  reversed,  the  head  of  a  child's 


dehght,  and  one  third  of  the  conflux  of 
waters. 

5  Two  fifths  of  the  reverse  of  old  age, 
the  head  of  a  sharp  instrument,  and  one 
fourth  of  the  Ruler  of  this  land. 

6  Two  thirds  of  a  bone  in  the  body, 
and  three  fourtlis  of  a  standing  water. 

7  One  half  of  an  upstart,  and  half  of 
an  organ  of  speech. 

8  Three  fifths  of  a  kind  of  issue,  one 
fourth  of  a  quadruped,  and  one  half  of 
the  dregs  of  wine. 

9  Two  thirds  of  the  Diocess  of  a 
Bishop,one  fifth  of  the  thoughts  in  sleep, 
three  eights  of  a  perfume,,  the  head  of 
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a  ^reat  man,  and  the  tail  of  the  justi-^ 
c«s  seat. 

10  A  token  of  praise  with  hands,  ^iid 
©ne  half  of  a  bed  hanging  in  a  ship. 

11  One  half  of  noon  time,  one  fourth 
of  a  valley,  two  fifths  of  a  delectable 
fruit,  two  fourths  of  a  timorous  quad- 
ruped, and  the  end  of  libertinism. 

REBUS,  5 
I'm  form'd  of  five  parts  as  my  name  will 
declare. 

To  the  weary  I'm  always  a  friend. 
My  first  when  remov'd  leaves  a  grace 
for  the  Fair, 

Who  my  beauteous  Complexion  com- 
mend. 

The'  simple  my  whole,  I'm  of  heavenly 
birth 

When  my  second's  curtailed,  as  you'll 
see. 

And  while  I'm  permitted  to  range  upon 
Earth 

All  mankind  owe  their  Being  to  me. 


ANSWERS 

TO  THE  QUESTIOXS,  ETC.  IN  OUE  LAST. 


TO  THE  TOWNS  IN  WESTMOICLAND. 

1  Kirkby.  2  Burton.  3  Milnthorp. 
4  Kendal.  5  Ambleside.  6  Appleby. 
7  Shap.    8  Orton. 

O.  Lambert. 
This  aha  was  answered  by  T.  H,  Gregg. 

translation  of  the  EPITAfHS. 
EPITAPH,  1. 

O!  ter-ra  es,  et  in  ter-ram  i-bis. — 
Translaiion.  *^Dust  thou  art  and  unto 
dust  thou  shalt  return." 

EPITAPH,  2. 

O!  super-be,  quid  super-bis,  tua  su- 

per-bia  te  super-abit.  Translaiion. 

Proud  mortal,  why  vauntest  thou  thy- 
selt?  thy  pride  wUl  undo  thee. 

JUVENIS. 

Loivick,  near  Ulverston,  April,  1820* 


First,  6^  X  ,5236  =  113,0976 : 
the  hemispherical  bowl. 

Also,  6  +  ,25X2=  6,5.  And 


ANSWER  TO  QUESTION 

113,0976 


3. 


and 


=56,5488,  internal  capacity  of 


5,6'X,5236  143,79365 


71,896825,  extcr- 


2        ~"  2 

nal  capacity  of  the  bowl.  And  71,896825  —  56,5488  =  15,348025,  solid  content 
of  the  wood  of  the  bowl. 

Again,  As  1728  cubic  inches  :  1000  oz.  Avoirdupois  : :  56,5488  :  32,725  oz. 
weight  of  the  water  within  the  bowl. 

And,  As  1728  :  800  15,348025  :  7,10556  weight  of  the  bowl. 
Hence  32,725  -f  7,10556  =  39,83056  weight  of  the  bowl  and  water. 
Now,  as  the  bowl  and  water  within  it  weigh  39,83056  oz.  it  is  evident,  that,  to 
counterpoise  the  pressure  of  this  weight,  an  equal  weight  of  water  must  be  dis- 
placed from  that  which  is  to  be  poured  into  the  cyHnder :  the  solid  content  of 
which  weight  will  be  equal  to  the  solid  content  of  the  segment  of  the  hemisphere 
immersed  in  the  water.  Consequently,  As  1000  oz.  :  1728  cubic  inches 
: :  39,83056  oz.  :  68,82720768  cubic  inches  of  the  segment  to  be  immersed. 

The  solid  content  of  the  segment  of  a  sphere,  where  the  diameter  of  the  sphere 
only  is  given,  may  be  found  by  the  following  expression,  (where  d  =  the  diameter, 
k  =  height  of  the  segment,  and  p  =  ,5236.)  ph^  X  3rf  —  2A  =  solidity.  Py  sub- 

the  formula  will  be  ,5236^^  x  6,5  X  3  -—  2A 
68,8272 


stituting  the  known  quantities, 
=  68,8272.  Or  /i*X6,5  X  3  — 2A= 


,5236 


Or     X  19,5  —  2h  =  131,45 -f;  from 

the  resolution  of  which  expression,  h  is  found  3,1575-f,  the  height  of  the  segment 
to  be  immersed. 

Then,  as  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  will  be  equal  to  the  area  of  its  base  X  by  its 
height,  we  shall  have  10  X  10  X  ,7954  X  3,1575  =247,99  cubic  inches.  And 
247,99  --68,8272  =  179,1628  cubic  inches  of  water  to  be  poured  into  the  cy- 
linder, when  the  water  is  at  60"  temperature,  and  weighs  1000  oz.  Avoirdupois  per 
cubic  foot. 


TIDE  TABLE. 


The  tides  Avill  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the  following  table,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  winds ;  if  a  strong  wind  blow  u-ith  the  tide,  there  will 
be  a  higher  tide,  earlier  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wind  blow  against  the  tide,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  water,  and 
earlier  crossing. 


DAYS. 

HIGH    WATER.  1 

1 

Time  of  begin- 
ning to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
Ulverston 
sands. 

Height 
of 
the 
tidea. 

Liverpool;, 
Lytham, 
Glasson,  Peel, 
M^hitehaven. 

Lancaster,  1 
Ulverston, 

Grange,  \ 
Ravenglass.  i 

jnorn.  even. 

morn.   even.  \ 

viorn.  even. 

Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday ... 

1 

3 
4 
5 
6 

H.  M. 

0  40 

1  1  / 

1  57 

2  45 

3  46 
5  2 

H.  M. 

0  57 

1  OD 

2  20 

3  14 

4  21 

5  47 

H.  M. 

0  58 

1  'i'i 

1  oo 

2  16 

3  1 

4  S 

5  20 

H.  M. 

1  16 

1     K>i  ' 

1  OO  1 

2  37  i 

3  32 

4  40 
6  2 

H.  M. 

4  55 

O  o3 

6  12 

7  0 

8  0 

9  0 

H.  M. 

4  38 

K   1  1 

5  51 

6  34 

7  35 

8  36 

F.  I. 

16  11 
16  4 
14  10 
13  10 
12  4 
11  10 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  . . . 
Wednesday 
Thursday ... 

Saturday  ... 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

6  34 

7  50 

9  38 

10  23 

11  2 
11  43 

7  16 

8  20 

nit 
if  xo 

10  0 

10  43 

11  22 
0  0 

6  52 

8  8 

if  J 

9  54 

10  40 

11  19 
0  0 

7  33 

8  36 

10  16 

10  58 

11  36 
0  16 

10  52 

0  0 

U  Si 

1  32 

2  18 

3  0 
3  40 

11  33 

0  6 

1  S 

1  54 

2  40 

3  18 

4  0 

13  0 

14  4 

15  11 

16  IG 

17  9 

18  5 
17  10 

Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 

U 
15 

1  O 

0  0 
0  43 

0  23 

1  4 

i.  +o 

0  16 

1  0 
1 

1  «JO 

0  40 

1  20 

4  16 

5  0 
o  *u 

4  40 

5  21 
D  u 

17  6 
16  0 
14  6 

Wednesday 
Thursday  .. 

Saturday  ... 

17 
18 

io 

20 

2  5 

2  50 

3  40 

4  44 

2  26 

3  12 

4  7 

5  21 

2  21 

3  8 
3  58 
5  0 

2  42 

3  28 

4  23 

5  38 

!  6  23 
7  8 
7  56 
9  0 

6  44 

7  29 

8  24 

9  38 

13  5 
12  0 
10  7 
10  2 

Monday  ... 

21 

22 

6  2 

7  13 

6  35 

7  40 

6  20 

7  30 

6  51 

7  57 

10  20 

11  30 

10  52 

11  57 

10  3 

11  0 

Tuesday  ... 
^Vednesday 

23 
24 

8  11 

8  57 

8  34 

9  15 

8  28 

9  13 

8  51 

9  33 

0  0 
0  51 

0  28 

1  15 

11  9 

12  10 

Thursday . . 
Saturday  ... 

So 
26 
27 

9  38 
10  14 
10  49 

9  54 

10  30 

11  5 

9  54 

10  30 

11  5 

10  11 

10  47 

11  21 

1  33 

2  11 
2  49 

1  55 

2  31 

3  6 

13  9 

15  0 

16  0 

Sunday    . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
^Vednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  . . . 

28 
29 
30 
31 
1 
2 
3 

11  25 
0  0 

0  24 

1  6 

1  50 

2  43 

3  42 

11  45 
0  3 

0  43 

1  28 

2  14 

3  11 

4  16 

11  41 

0  15 

0  40 

1  22 

2  6 

3  0 
3  58 

0  0 

0  20 

1  0 

1  44 

2  30 

3  27 

4  32 

3  23 

4  17 

4  40 

5  23 

6  6 

7  0 
7  59 

3  41 

4  20 

5  0 

5  40 

6  30 

7  29 

8  33 

16  3 
16  6 
16  0 
15  9 
15  0 
14  4 
13  0 

Sunday  ... 
Mondajr  ... 

4 

5 

4  49 
6  0 

5  26 

6  40 

5  6 

6  16 

5  43 

6  55 

9  6 
10  17 

9  43 
10  57 

13  5 
13  9 
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It  has  been  frequeuihi  remarked  that  there  are Mtree  species  of  poetry  hi  fashion  at 
the  present  day,  viz.  the  first  containinir  both  sound  and  se^ise—the  second  containing 

sense,  but  failing  in  sound — the  third  being  /nusical  in  sound,,  but  destitute  of  sense  / 

and  the  fov 7-th  equally  exciupt  j'rouh  both  sound  and  sense.  All  these  kinds  of  vetse 
have  their  admii-ci-s,  though  the  last  is  the  best  supported  with  respect  to  ivriters.  We 
have  this  month  been  favoured  ivith  a  very  excellent  specimen  of  this  last  species  of 
poetry,  by  a  person,  not  inappropriately  subscribing  hi?nself  "Ignoramus."  The  sub- 
ject, as  far  as  we  can  comprehend  it,  is  something  respecting  the  Conspirators,  This- 
tlewood  and  Co.  The  following  lines  which  conclude  one  of  the  stanzas,  may  perhaps 
be  admitted  by  our  readers  as  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  Poem: 

"  But  what  is  werst  of  oil  is  this 
That  grate  big  rascalt  Athra  This 
tleicod  has  kilt  a  jnan." 

We  have  received  an  account  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  well  at  Giggleswick,  from  I'. 
J.  R.  which  we  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  to  insert — though  his  hyiMhesis  does  not 
completely  account  for  the  variations  which  take  place  hi  the  ebbing.  If  he  could  ex- 
plain this,  in  a  philosophical  manner,  it  would  materially  increase  the  value  of  his 
commvnication. 

We  return  our  best  thanks  to  Dii.  Cassels  of  2^ancaster,  for  the  very  valu- 
able essays  which  he  has  favoured  its  ivilh;  and  shall  insert  them  as  occasion  will 
permit.  _      u?'  »  ■   '    ,  i  ■ 

*'C"  on  Fallows  has  come  to  hand,  Hi4^  rV     /  V.;^  \ 

The  letter  fr-om  her  present  Majesty  to  her  daughter,  transmitted  by  Mr.  Eccles- 
TON  OF  Lai^caster,  has  reached  us,  and  shall  have  a  place  in  our  next.  M?'.  E. 
has  our  thanks  for  his  kindness. 

Extracts  fi-om  ancient  statutes  by  OsSAWlNN,  have  been  received. 

We  thank  UoXvTrpayfiiov  for  his  description  of  Raven-IVRAY,  which  shall  ap- 
pear in  our  next      BEAUTIES  OF  THE  NORTH." 

The  article  for  the  ''Christian,"  sent  us  by  our  correspondent,  Dowlas,  is  gladly 
received. 

''  Cruelty  to  the  Brute  Creation,"  a  poem,  is  otdy  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  to 
plead  the  cause  o  f  humanity  more  effectually  through  the  mediuin  of  the  Magazine. 

The  Amatory  poem,  by  J.  T.  from  Ulverston,  has  been  deferred  for  want  of 
room. 

"Reflections  on  human  life,"  by  E^.  F—fVlerk,  shall  appear  in  our  June  number. 
''D,"  has  our  thanks  for  the  epitaph  from  Kirkham  Chut-ch  yard. 
"B.  W."  and  "M.  N."  have  been  received. 

The  favours  of  "a  constant  reader"  dated  Burton,  did  not  arrive  till  the  last  num- 
ber was  completely  printed  off. 

We  thank  Mr.  Knowles  of  Lancaster,  for  his  communications. 

Mr.  Lambert  of  Hawes,  has  our  thanks  for  his  valuable  mathematical 
favours. 

Our  respected  correspondent ,  at  Ulverston,  would  do  well — befor'e  he  sends  any  more 
enigmas — to  read  our  " Postcript"  for  February. 
"C's"  answer  to  the  Radical  Rebus,  arrived  too  late. 

We  have  received  a  well  written  PASTORAL  poem,  from  an  esteemed  correspon- 
dent, but  we  are  sorry  to find  it  constructed  on  the  Popean  School.  Would  this  irt-itrr 
turn  his  attention  to  the  I'eal  scenes,  manne?-s,  and  ideas  of  the  northern  peasantry,  his 
production  jvould  be  invahaible.  We  would  recommend  Anderson  and  Burns  to  him 
as  models.  Bloomfield  too  is  another  pure  painter  of  rural  life.  When  ive  find  Cory- 
dons,  Daphnes,  and  Valentines,  feeding  their  flocks  and  playing  on  their  pipes,  on  the 
Yorkshire  hills,  we  view  it  as  an  unnatural  pictui-e.  This  is  the  age  of  nature— and  - 
those  are  the  best  productions  which  are  most  closely  copicdfrom  her  ot-iginals. 


Priyiied  by  A.  Foster,  Hepository  Office,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 
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•'I  WODLD  GO  FIFTV  MILES  ON  FOOT  TO  KISS  THK  HAND  OF  THAI  MAN,  WHO  WOULD 
GIVE  CP  THE  REINS  OP  HIS  IMAGINATION  INTO  HIS  AVTHOr's  11ANI>SJ  ANI>  BE  PLEAS- 
>-'.)   HE    KNOWS    NOT   WHV   AND    CAKES   NOT  WHFREFORF." 


LANCASTER. 

A  historical  and  descriptive  account  of 

the  Ton-s  of  Lascaster.  Conlinu- 

ed  from  page  24-1. 

ST.  Mary's  church. 
That  which  is  now  the  Parish  Churchy 
was  originally  a  Benedictine  priory,  and 
was  founded  by  Roger  of  Poictiers,  Lord 
of  the  honour  of  Lancaster,  and  by  him 
given,  in  109 i-,  together  with  some  lands 
here,  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St. 
Martiii  de  Sagio,  or  Sees,  in  Normandy; 
upon  which  a  prior  and  five  monks  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict  came  from  the 
above  named  abbey  and  took  possession 
of  this  structure ;  these,  with  three 
priests,  two  clerks,  and  servants,  formed 
a  small  religious  house  or  monastery 
subordinate  to  the  said  abbey;  which 
monastery  was  endowed  with  a  revenue 
of  eighty  pounds — a  considerable  sum 
in  those  days.  After  the  alien  priories 
were  dissolved,  this  revenue  and  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  priory,  were  an- 
nexed, by  Henry  the  fifth,  to  the  abbey 
of  Syon  near  Brentford  in  Middlesex, 
to  which  it  belonged  till  the  general 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry 
the  eighth. 
Be^iedictine  Priors,  of  St.  3fari/'s 
Church,  Lancaster. 

Gernerus    1260 

William  Ree    1252 

Ralph  Bruno    1271 

John  Ree   1292 

Galfridus    132^^ 

Nigeilus    1324. 

Adam  Conratts    1330 

John  de  Loget,  died  ...  J 399 
Giles  Lonnel,  succeeded  1399 
July,  m40.~No.VIL— Vol.  L 


Though  the  church  claims  such  high 
antiquity,  it  exhibits  no  monuments  or 
other  marks  of  its  ancient  existence,  ex- 
cepting eight  turn  up  seats  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  organ  gallery,  and  the  same 
number  adjoining  the  vestry  and  con- 
sistory court.  The  grotesque  figures 
beneath  these  seats,  which  are  carved  in 
the  style  of  the  times  when  this  church 
belonged  to  St.  Martin  de  Sagio  in  Nor- 
mandy, are  well  worth  the  attention  of 
the  curious. 

The  church  is  a  large  plain  Gothic 
structure,  consisting  of  a  choir  and  two 
aisles.  According  to  the  custom  of  those 
days  when  this  church  was  erected,  a 
small  chapel  has  been  fitted  up  at  the 
chancel  end  of  the  choir.  This  would 
then  be  called  the  Ladi/s  chajjtl;  though 
now  used  as  a  depository  lor  all  the 
parish  records! — It  would  certainly  be  a 
material  improvement  to  the  church  if 
the  remains  of  the  Lady's  chapel,  with 
its  concomitant  dust  and  cobwebs,  were 
reip.oved;  and  a  record  room  and  vestry 
erected  on  the  north  sid':'  of  the  church. 
The  cast  windov,-  would  then  throv/  a 
powerful  light  over  the  communion  table 
and  along  the  choir;  beside  very  con- 
siderably increasing  the  size  of  the 
church,  v.'hich  is  at  present  too  small. 
Lancaster  has  been  long  celebrated  for 
an  ardour  of  public  spirit,  v.diich  few 
towns  can  imitate.  And  we  have  no 
doubt  but  at  some  not  vtry  distant  pe- 
riod, all  the  important  documents  of  the 
town  will  be  removed  to  a  place  of  mor<; 
apparent  safety,  and  this  ruinous  looking 
chapel  laid  to  the  choir  and  aisles.  It 
would  at  the  same  time  diminish  nothing 
I  from  the  beauty  of  the  place  if  a  lighter 
N  N 
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colour  was  substituted  for  the  sombre 
hue  of  the  old  oak  pannels  which  frown 
from  thereof  of  the  middle  aisle. 

The  fabric  is  supported  by  fourteen 
freestone  pillars,  which  divide  the  choir 
from  the  aisles,  twelve  of  these  are 
octangular,  and  two,  finely  clustered. 
The  style  of  the  buildinp;  fixes  the  date; 
as  the  Norman  style  of  Architecture, 
which  j)rcvailed  immediately  after  the 
conquest,  thouf^h  now  lost  in  the  gene- 
ral term  of  Gothic,  is  always  distin^^iish- 
able  from  more  modern  erecti(-ns  by  its 
excessive  plainness.  There  is  no  parti- 
cular feature  about  the  ar^'liitecturc  of 
Lancaster  church  to  arrest  the  eye;  a 
plain  simplicity  reigns  over  the  whole — 
this  v/as  considered  as  the  height  of  de- 
votional taste  by  the  Normans.  'They 
derpiscd  the  trickery  of  arousing  the 
rtagiiant  soul  by  the  meretricious  di- 
splay of  impeding  m.ignificence.  Audit 
was  not  till  tiie  ]ic;^ii.aing  of  the  four- 
teenth century  that  the  aid  of  the  arclii- 
tect  and  sculptor  was  thought  necessary 
to  excite  a  spirit  of  devotion. 

The  steeple  is  a  S(juare  tower,  erected 
in  1759  in  a  more  ornamental  style  than 
that  of  the  original  building.  This 
tower  is  a  pleasing  object  in  every  view 
of  the  town.  Its  light  lofty  elegance 
ontrasts  so  agreeably  with  the  massy 
towers  of  the  adjoining  Castle,  that, 
wherever  it  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  contiguous  pile,^  it  becomes  an  im- 
portant object  in  a  perspective  view  of 
the  town.  The  steeple  contains  an  ex- 
cellent peal  of  eight  bells.  '!'he  organ 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  Phiglish,  has  a 
remarkably  tine  tone,  and  great  compass. 
The  exterior  is  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  would  liave  a  very  imposing  effect, 
if  the  spectator's  eye  was  not  irresistibly 
led  to  contrast  the  exquisite  elegance  of 
the  organ  witli  the  gloomy  ceiling  to 
which  it  so  nearly  approximates.  Four 
chandeliers,  more  remarkable  for  their 
neatness  than  their  splendour,  are  good 
objects  from  the  front  of  the  organ  gal- 
lery. The  comnumion  table  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it  to  particular  notice. 
I  II  S  painted  on  the  segment  of  a  glass 
sphere,  encircled  by  rays  of  golden  glory, 
surmounts  the  wainscot  behind  the  altar. 
Below  this  are  the  following  inscriptions: 
— "  fjlft  up  i/our  hearts." — '^'Take,  cat; 
this  is  m  y  hndij,  whicJi  nuts  (riven  fur  you." 
— "Except  lie  eat  the  flesh  of  the  son  o  f 
vmn,  and  drink  /tis  blood,  ye  have  no  life 
in  you." 


The  church  cannot  boast  of  any  very 
splendid  monuments.  A  few  of  no  very 
ancient  date  we  shall  notice.  A  beauti- 
ful moimment  in  white  and  dark-co- 
loured marble,  to  the  memory  of  Sibyll 
Elizabeth  \\Tis(Mi,  daughter  of  Lieu- 
tenant C(!lonel  \\'ilson  of  the  first  regi- 
mei}t  of  Foot  Guards,  and  Anne  Sibyll 
his  wife. 

'J'he  design —  The  parents  weeping 
over  the  corjjse  of  their  only  child ;  above 
the  iuscri})tion  is  a  cherub  descending 
with  a  wrcatli. 

Eishers,  York,  inv.  ct  scnJ. 

A  monument  of  excellent  workman- 
ship to  the  memory  of  "William  Strat- 
ford, L.  L.  I),  Commiiisary  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Richmond,  in  white  marble; 
over  which,  also  cut  in  marble,  are  his 
arms. 

The  desj^i — Chaiity  succouring  the 
aged  and  tne  orphan. 
The  following  is  the  epitaph  upon 
his  moii^iment  : 

Near  this  place  are  deposited 
The  remains  of 
AVii.Li-\M  Stuatfohd, 
Commissary  of  the  Archdeanconry  of 
Richmond, 
Who  departed  this  life  September  7th, 
1752, 

in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  eminent 
for  knowledge  in  his  profession, 
integrity  in  his  office, 
and  for  those  other  virtues  which  adorn 
the  man,  the  citizen,  and  the  christain^ 
in  his  conduct  he  was  influenced 
by  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
a  rational  faith  in  his  Redeemer, 
and  unaffected  devotion  to  God; 
hence  it  became  his  delight 

to  DO  GOOD  A\D  TO  DISTRIBUTE. 

The  monuments  of  his  charity 
are  visible  to  the  present. 
And  the  effects  of  it  will  remain 
to  future  ages. 
L.  F.  Roubilliac  inv.  ct  scul. 

A  beautiful  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Samuel  Eyre  stands  in  the  north 
aisle;  it  is  of  white  marble,  having  a 
bust  of  Judge  Eyre  and  his  coat  of 
arms,  all  cut  in  white  marble.  Here  is 
also  a  monument  of  white  and  dark- 
cohnired  marble,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Atkinson  family  of  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale, and  to  that  of  alderman  At- 
kinson of  Lancaster.  Above  it  there  is 
an  urn,  and  beneath,  the  family  amis. 
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and  a  eoat  of 


The  following  inscription,  engraven  on  brass,  is  in  the  middle  aisle,  and  is  fat 
.  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

IIEHE   LYKTH  IN'TlillUKD, 
THE   BODY    OF   THOMAS   COVELL,  ESQ. 
6  TYMES  MAYOR   Or  THIS  TOWNE, 
48    YEAUES     KEEPER    OF    THIS  CASTLE, 
46  YEARES   ONE   OF  THE   CORONERS   OF   THE  COUNTY 
PALATINE    OF  LANCASTER, 
CAFTAINE   OF   THE   FREEHOLD  BAND   OF   THE    HUNDRED   OF  LONSDALE, 
ON   THIS  SIDE   OF   THE  SAND, 
AND  JUSTICE   OF   THE   PEACE   AND  QUORUM   THROUGHOUT   THE  SzMD  COUNTY 
PALATINE  OF  LANCASTER, 
WHO    DYED    THE   IST    OF  AUGUST,  1609, 
-t;  TAT  IS  SU-£  78. 

Cease,  cease  to  mourn,   all  tears  are  vain  and  voidc;, 
I  lee's  fledd,  not  dead;  dissolved,  not  destroy 'd: 
In  heaven  his  soule  doth  rest;  his  bodie  here 
Sleepes  in  this  dust,  and  his  fame  evcrie  where 
Triumphs;  the  town,  the  country,  farther  forth, 
The  land  throi^hout,   proclaimes  his  noble  worth. 
Speak  of  a  man  so  kinde,  so  courteous. 
So  free,  and  everie  waie  magnanimous; 
That  storie  told  a|  large,  here  doe  you  see 
Epitomiz'd  in  briefe,  C'ovell  was  he. 
Above  the  inscription  is  the  figure  of  an  alderman  in  his  robes, 
arms,  also  cut  in  brass. 

A  monument  bearing  the  following 
inscription,  is  in  the  south  wall: 
Here  rests 
in  hope  of  a  glo 
rious  resurrectio 
y*  body  of  Richard 
Adams  Plsq  sonne  of 
Sir  Thomas  Adams  of 
London  K  &  Barro 
nett  who  depar 
ted  this  life  y* 
13  June  1661 

In  the  church  yard  there  is  a  neat 
monument  to  the  late  Henry  Rawlinson, 
Esq.  And  another  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Alexander  Stevens,  Esq.  Ar- 
chitect of  the  aqueduct  bridge. 

Lancaster  Vicarage  is  at  present  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  John  Manby, 
M.  A.  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rowley  is 
curate  at  this  church.  Under  the  Vicar 
of  Lancaster,  are  the  following  livings 
or  curacies.  St.  Mary's,  Lancaster,  St. 
John's,  do.  St.  Ann's,  do.  Admarsh, 
Caton,  (Lonsdale  Deanery,)  Gressing- 
ham,  (Lonsdale  Deanery,)  Overton, 
Poulton,  Stalmin,  Wyersdale,  and  Lit- 
tledale,  (under  Caton.) 

ST.  John's  chapel. 

This  very  beautiful  structure  is  situat- 
ed on  the  Green  Area.     It  was  erected 


in  the  year  1754.,  and  consecrated  the 
following  year.  "We  learn  from  a  small 
tablet  under  the  gallery  that  it  was  aug- 
mented with  eight  hundred  pounds  in 
the  year  17.57;  and  the  money  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  land.  The  eight 
hundred  pounds  were  thus  collected — 

By  Queen  Ann's  bounty  £400 

By  the  executors  of  William  \  ^c,^^ 

Stratford,  L.  L.  D  J 

By  other  Benefactors  £200 

An  elegant  steeple  and  spire  were 
added  to  this  chapel  in  1784,  wuth  mo- 
ney left  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bowes 
of  Lancaster.  It  was  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  does  great 
credit  to  his  taste  and  abilities,  being 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  ar- 
chitecture in  Lancaster.  It  consists  of 
a  large  square  tower  crowned  by  a  light 
elegant  lantern,  bearing  a  tall  slender 
fluted  spire.  The  whole  exterior  has  a 
fine  appearance,  being  built  of  freestone, 
and  finished  all  round  w^ith  a  neat  pa- 
rapet wall,  ornamented  with  vases.  The 
interior  is  extremely  light,  owing  to  the 
large  windows.  The  roof  is  supported 
by  eight  columns  of  the  composite  order, 
with  gilt  capitals.  The  pulpit  is  detach- 
ed from  the  wall,  and  the  sounding 
board,  suspended  over  it  from  the  roof — 
this  has  a  singular  but  no  way  disagree- 
able appearance.  This  chapel  contains 
NN2 
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only  few  ornaments,  the  Lancaster  and 
Richmond  arms,  are  nearly  all  the  ex- 
traneous embellishcmts.  It  derives  the 
whole  of  its  beauty  from  the  peculiar 
nt  atness  of  its  construction.  x\  line  cir- 
cular recess,  in  the  chancel  end,  cont-iius 
the  commimion  table;  and  throws  a 
strong  light  down  the  middle  aisle  upon 
the  elegant  mahogany  pulpit,  and  illu- 
minates the  front  of  the  organ.  The 
organ  is  one  of  a  pecuharly  fine  tone, 
and  was  marie  by  Mr.  Langshaw  of 
Lancaster.  The  chapel  is  calculated  to 
hold  about  one  thousand  persons. — The 
Corporation  of  Lancaster  attends  this 
chapel  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  St. 
I\Iary's  church  every  sunday  forenoon. 
The  national  school  boys  attend  the 
same  places  of  Avorship  and  at  the  same 
time  v.ith  the  Corporation;  and  tlie 
charity  girls  the  contrary.  There  is  a 
small  neat  burying  ground  attached  to 
this  chapel. 

^Minister,  tlie  Rev.  James  Thomas. 

Cmate,  the  Rev.  T.  Mackreth. 

ST.  Ann's  chapel. 

The  exterior  of  St.  Ann's  chapel  is 
consid<]rably  plainer  that  that  of  St. 
John's,  but  the  interior  is  both  conveni- 
ent and  elegant.  It  is  situated  in  Moor 
Lane;  and  was  consecrated  in  the  year 
1796.  Like  St-<»John's  it  isgalleried  on 
three  sides,  leaving  the  chancel  end  open 
for  the  CGumiunion  table,  over  which  is 
an  elegant  organ,  the  gift  of  John  Dent, 
Esq.  The  organ  was  made  by  Mr.  Da- 
vis of  London.  The  surrounding  gal- 
lery is  supported  by  eleven  light  wood 
pillars.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating 
about  one  thousand  and  lii'ty  persons. 
The  princi])al  part  of  the  gallery  and  a 
ccnsidLiable  part  of  the  })cws  below  are 
private  property.  Those  pews  that  are 
not  private  property  are  let  to  individu- 
als at  a  regular  annual  rent,  either  as 
whole  pews  or  single  sittings. 

Minister,  the  Rev.  Robert  Ilousman. 

Tin:  Quaker's  meeting  hoi'se. 

This  building,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  Meeting-house-lane,  was  erect- 
ed in  167  7;  and  consequently  v/as  one 
of  the  niost  early  meeting  houses  in  the 
country.  It  is  finished  in  a  style  of  ele- 
gance superior  to  tlu*  generality  of  Meet- 
ing houses;  having  a  gallery  round  it, 
ami  a  library  and  record  room  of  a  semi- 
octagon  form  over  the  entrance.  litre 
a,  free  circulating  library  is  kept  for  the 


benefit  of  the  more  indigent  members, 
consisting  of  books  relating  to  the  his- 
tory, doctrine,  and  discipline  of  their 
own  society.  The  Meeting  House,stand- 
ing  upon  an  eminence,  forms  a  jdeasing 
object  in  a  perspective  view  of  the  Town, 
as  it  is  shaded  by  some  magnificent  trees, 
which  in  the  distance  appear  to  assimi- 
late with  those  on  the  Castle  Hill.  A 
spacious  burying  ground  surrounds  the 
Meeting  House;  and  from  this  plot  of 
ground,  we  have  one  of  the  finest  views 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Town.  There  is 
another  burying  ground  about  a  mile 
irom  the  town,  called  Golgatha,  belong- 
ing the  society.  Several  tombs  and  in- 
scriptions are  found  in  this  place:  one 
with  the  initials  I.  P.  with  a  heart  be- 
tween the  letters  and  the  date  1690  un- 
derneath ;  and  some  others  of  a  similar 
description. '  One  large  stone  is  broken; 
but  another  perfectly  fresh,  with  the 
letters  in  bold  relief,  is  to  the  following 
effect. 

HERE.  LIE 
TII.  THE.  BO 
DY.  OF.  JOHN. 
L  A  W  S  O  N. 
L  A  N  C  A 
STER.  WHfc*. 
DEPARTED 
•THIS.  LIFE. 
ON.  THE.  18. 
DAY*  OF.  SE 
P  T  E  M  B  E  R  . 
IN.   THE.  SE 

V  E  N  T  Y .  F  O 

V  R  T  H.  YEA 
K'  OF.  HIS.  AG 
E  .  ANNO. 
DOMINI. 

1  G  8  9. 

INDEPENDENT  rilAPEL. 

This  chapel,  though  not  large  is  neat 
and  convenient.  It  was  erected  in  the 
year  17  72.  There  is  a  small  burying 
ground  attatched  to  it.  It  stands  in 
High  Street;  and  is  at  present  without 
the  benefit  of  a  regular  minister.  The 
Independent  chapel  was  built  in  con- 
sequence of  a  division  among  the  con- 
gregation of  the  old  Presbyterian  cha- 
pel in  St.  Nicholas  Street;  this  division 
ended  in  a  se*ce.ssion  of  part  of  the 
members  of  the  society,  who  erected  a 
chapel  for  themselves  where  their  for- 
mer discipline  prevails;  but  they  adhere 
to  the  calvinistic  doctrines. 
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I'KKSBYTERIAN  CHAPEL. 

This  building  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  St.  Nicholas  Street;  and  is  a 
small  but  neat  editice.  It  was  built  on 
fhe  scite  of  a  former  one,  in  the  year 
1787,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor.  It  is 
capable  of  holding  about  three  hundred 
j)ersons.  It  has  a  small  burial  ground 
in  the  front:  and  the  chapel,  from  the 
enterance  into  the  chapel  yard,  has  a 
good  effect.  The  Rev.  Arilliam  Lam- 
port, of  the  St.  Nicholas  Street  Acade- 
my^ is  the  Minister  of  this  chapel. 

KOMAX  CATHOLIC  CHAPEL. 

This  chapel  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  Dalton  Square;  and  u-as  built  in 
the  year  1797.  It  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing of  p(>lished  freestone.  The  altar 
piece  is  well  worth  the  notice  of  the  con- 
noisseur. It  is  executed  in  chiaro  scuro 
by  Mr.  Uaker  of  Wakefield:  and  is  ta- 
ken  from  Angelica  Kauff 'man's  appari- 
tion of  Christ  to  the  two  Maries.  This 
painting  which  has  been  exquisitely 
bLaiitii'ul,  has  suffered  severely  from  the 
hand  of  son^e  \:\e  dauber  who  has  at- 
tempted to  imj.rGoe  the  shades  with 
something  nearly  as  coarse  as  white- 
wash. On  each  side  of  the  altar  piece, 
are  tiie  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
These  are  represented  as  standing  in  se- 
micircular recesses;  and  so  complete  is 
the  deception  that  nothing  short  of  tactile 
demonstration  can  convince  the  specta- 
tor that  they  are  mere  paintings.  The 
altar  piece  is  made  to  represent  the  Do- 
ric order  of  archittcture,  and  instead  of 
the  metope,  the  symbols  of  Christ's  suf- 
ferings arc  introduced  with  pleasing 
effect.  There  are  several  other  emble- 
matic devices  that  accord  well  with  that 
solemnity  which  the  llomish  ritual  is 
calculated  to  inspire.  A  beautiful  mo- 
nument to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Kigby, 
late  minister  of  this  chapel,  has  been  re- 
cently erected,  'i'he  present  Minister 
is  the  Picv.  .Air.  Brown. 

METHODIST  CHAPEL. 

This  chapel  stands  in  Sulyard  Street, 
Dalton  Square,  and  was  erected  in  IS06. 
It  is  built  on  a  piece  of  (iround  former- 
ly occupied  as  part  of  the  burying 
ground  of  the  Dominican  Friars  who 
flourished  here  previous  to  the  reign  of 
llf^nry  the  Eighth.  'The  chapel  is  ca- 
pable of  holding  about  four  hundred 
j^ersons.  It  is  very  light;  and  has  a 
iicat  semi-octagonal  gallery  surround- 


ing three  sides.  There  is  a  convenient 
house  attatched  to  it,  for  the  accomoda- 
tion of  the  Superintendent.  There  is 
a  pew  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  appropri- 
ted  to  the  use  of  a  small  choir,  which, 
accompanied  by  a  bass  viol,  leads  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  in  singing. 
'There  is  preaching  here  at  ten  and  six 

every  Sunday  a  prayer  meeting  on 

Monday,  and  preaching  on  Wednesday 

evenings  two  class  meetings  are  held 

on  Sunday,  one  on  a  'Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  evenings.  The  pre- 
sent Superintendent  is  Mr.  Dixon, 

BAPTISTS. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  society  of 
Baptists  in  Lancaster,  under  the  care 
of  'Slw  Parsons;  but  as  they  have  no 
chapel  properly  set  apart  for  public 
worship,  they  merely  claim  our  notice 
as  a  society. 

MONACHAL  REMAINS. 

Frint^agr.  The  friarage  takes  its 

name  from  a  house  of  Dominican  or 
Black  Friars,  which  was  established  by 
Sir  Hugh  Harrington,  knt.  about  the 
year  V260.  This  property  at  the  dis- 
solution of  Monasteries  was  granted 
to  'Thomas  Holcroft,  The  foundations 
of  several  of  the  cells  were  found  in 
iSOl,  when  Sulyard  Street  was  first 
formed.  Several  broken  columns,,  and 
a  quantity  of  human  bones  were  also 
found  there. 

St.  Leonard's  Hospital.  St.  Leo- 
nard's Gate  takes  its  name  from  a  hos- 
pital which  once  stood  in  it;  founded 
by  John  Earl  of  Lancaster,  (afterwards 
king  of  England,)  dedicated  to  St. 
Leonard.  It  was  appropriated  for  a 
master  or  chaplain,  and  nine  poor  per- 
sons, of  Avhom  three  were  to  be  lepers. 
Henry  duke  of  Lancaster  about  the 
year  124-7  granted  this  hospital  to  the 
nunnery  of  Seaton  in  Cumberland. 

Franciscan  Convent. — 'Tanner  in  the 
Notitia  monastica  mentions  a  Francis- 
can Convent  which  anciently  stood  near 
the  old  bridge;  but  there  are  no  remains 
of  it  at  this  day. 

£ 

(To  be  continued. J 


NEAOY  BRIDGE. 

Let  the  proud  and  the  wealthy  boast 
of  the  gorgeous  palace,  the  glittering 
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chariot,  the  flippant  equipage — let  the 
gratification  of  their  desires  be  as  in- 
stantaneous as  their  formation :  envy 
affects  me  not.  Grant  me,  O  fortune  ! 
but  health,  competence,  and  peace — and 
the  elastic  step  to  roam,  as  curiosity 
impells,  as  fancy  dictates — but  chiefly, 
when  the  sinkinp;  sun  sheds  its  ''ray 
serene"  ujwn  the  summits  of  the  oppos- 
ing heights,  let  me,  with  a  single  friend 
navigate  the  expansive  lake — the  fishers 
boat,  our  sole  support,  gently  wafted  by 
the  airy  breeze  which  bears  health  on 
its  wings,  and  conveys  to  the  bosom  a 
cooling  balm  for  many  woes.  Here,  as 
the  eye  strays  unrestrained  upon  the 
varying  scene,  all  around  seems  hushed 
to  repose,  and  Nature  herself  seems  to 
rest  from  her  labours. 

On  the  evening  of  we  reach- 
ed Newby  Bridge,  which  is  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Windermere. 
The  day  had  been  spent  in  surveying 
the  beauties  of  the  romantic  scenery  in 
that  neighbourhood.     The  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather  had  been  as  various  as 
variety  herself  could  desire ;    and  so 
numerous  were  the  lake  shoine}\'}  with 
which  we  were  saluted,  that  1  had  ra- 
ther have  been  acquainted  with  their 
effects  from  my  friend's  information, 
than  from  my  own  experience.  How- 
ever, the  evening  proving  favourable, 
v:e  agreed  to  enjoy  an  aquatic  excursion 
up  the  lake :  but  first  we  strolled  upon 
the  bridge.    It  is  of  five  arches,  hum- 
ble and  unadorned,  through  which  this 
world  of  waters"  pours  forth  its  su- 
perabundant streams,  in  a  river  of  con- 
siderable magnitude — clear  and  pellucid 
as  the  purest  fountain.    To  the  right, 
and  almost  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  bridge,  is  a  verdant  isle,  adorned 
by  a  clump  of  trees  composed  of  birches 
— seals — oaks,  yet  in  infancy — and  pop- 
lars, ambitiously  aspiring  above  their 
neighbours  ;   while,  invading  the  lake, 
or  rather  river,  are  bilberries,  closely 
arrayed,  and  the  lofty  star  grass.  In 
front,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  lies  a 
vast  fell,  sloping  down  whose  side  is  the 
road  from  Kendal  to  Ulverston;  along 
which  we  discerned  a  post  chaise,  that 
slowing  descending,  pleasingly  diversi- 
fied this  picture  of  still  life.'  To  the 
left,  was  the  inn,  a  neat  comfortable 
building,  from  which  a  'Svhite  swan, 
elevating  her  neck  in  mimic  majesty 
and  swimming  amid  the  reedy  pool,  in- 
\itedj  (and  we  believe  justly,)  to  good 


entertainment  there  for  man  aiid  horse, 
Vnd  that  the  bipeds  at  least  had  accept- 
ed the  invitation  was  evident,  from  the 
mirthful  laugh  which  ever  and  anon 
proceeded  from  the  crowded  rooms. 
The  post  chaise  drove  up — the  ostler's 
bell  rung — mine  host  and  the  "coy 
maid"  attended  to  their  guests — the 
monotonous  sound  of  the  smithy  bel- 
lows behind  us  ceased — Vulcan's  ham- 
mer rested  on  tile  anvil — the  sooty  toil- 
ers "went  to  the  gate  to  see" — and  we, 
entering  our  boat,  left  them  to  them- 
selves. 

As  we  exhaled  the  coming  gale,  and 
glided  smoothly  upon  the  crystalline 
current,  we  observed  the  gently-swell- 
ing banks  defended  by  lines  of  oaks,  al- 
ders, birches,  and  a  variety  of  other 
trees,  through  which  we  now  and  then 
gained  a  glimpse  of  the  more  distant  land- 
scape. We  could  not  pass  unnoticed 
the  boat-house  of  James  Machell,  Esq. 
Its  gothic  entrance,  and  mock-battle- 
mented  roof  are  pleasing  objects  for  the 
eye  to  rest  upon. 

The  towering  front  of  Gummershow 
now  started  upon  the  view.  Bold,  yet 
regular,  in  its  appearance — its  noble 
pyramidical  shape  is  softened  by  the  va- 
riegated clothing  of  larches  and  Scotch 
fir  "with  which  it  is  furnished  to  its  very 
summit ;  while,  snug  beneath  the  hill, 
Town  HEAD,  the  mansion  of  William 
Townley,  Esq.  enhances,  and  ccmfers  a 
most  graceful  charm  upon,  the  whole. 
"Thus,"  said  my  friend,  "should  Art 
always  act.  Free,  rather  than  restrain- 
ed— elegant,  rather  than  ostentatious — 
let  her  assist  Nature,  rather  than  search 
after  novelties — and  she  will  receive 
whatever  praise  we  can  give — and  de- 
serve more." 

To  the  right,  the  banks  are  more  ex- 
posed, and  consequently  the  prospect 
more  enlarged.  Fell  Foot,  dehght- 
fuUy  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
just  shews  its  neat  front  of  modest  stone- 
colour,  and,  sheltered  by  bowery  wood, 
scattered  round  in  cunning  confusion, 
seems  to  say 

" — If  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  ihe  world, 
The  heart  that  is  humble  may  hope  for  it  here." 

To  the  left,  the  wood  clad  bank  still 
continues,  till,  at  length  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  yards,  Finstiiwaite  Height 
I  — shielding  from  winter's  storms  and 
I  tempests  the  bosom  of  the  silvery  ex- 
I  panse — rears  his  stupendous  and  almost 
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perpendicular  side,  crowned  by  a  line  of 
exotic  and  indigenous  trees  of  the  dark- 
est hue,  above  which  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance the  castellated  turret  of  the  sum- 
mer house  of  James  King,  f^sq.  These 
trees  remind  us  of  Montgomery's  stanza: 

Now  peace  to  his  ashe«  who  planled  von  trees, 
That  welcome  the  wanderiDg  eye! 

In  lofty  luxuriance  they  wave  with  rhe  brctze, 
And  resemble  a  grove  in  ihe  -ky  : 

On  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  uucultur'd  and 
hare. 

They  flourish  in  grandeur  sublime, 
Adorning  it«  bald  and  mnjesticul  peak. 
Like  a  lock  on  the  forehead  of  Time. 

As  we  proceeded,  these  massy  steeps, 
dark  and  gloomy,  contrasted  finely  with 
Gummershow,  which  was  ciimsoned 
by  the  indescribable  lustre  which  the 
departing  sun  had  spread  over  it. 

Bordering  the  lake,  the  herbage  is 
marked  by  the  gentlest  undulations. 
The  water,  smooth  as  glass  and  al- 
most as  transparent,  reflected  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  firmament  above  us;  and 
the  verdure  and  even  quivering  motion 
of  the  pensile  boughs,  which  bedeck 
the  shore — save  where  a  ripphng  wave, 
destroying  the  reflective  power  of  the 
element,  occasioned  another  change  in 
the  changing  scene. 

We  now  passed  the  Landing,  the 
residence  of  John  Harrison,  Esq.  Half 
hid,  half  exposed,  by  the  umbrageous 
foliage  of  clustering  "trees — backed  by 
Finsthwaite  Heights — and  guarded  in 
front  by  a  beauteous  sweep  of  the  wi- 
dening lake — it  is  as  delightful  as  ima- 
gination can  picture  ;  and  we  are  apt  to 
exclaim,  "Happy  he,  who,  encircled 


by  congenial  friends,  hence  looks  down 
upon 

'Tile  bustle  and  ihc  raree  shew 
That  occupy  mankind  below. 
Secure  and  at  liis  case!'" 

Each  moment  now  urged  us  forward 
into  a  wide  and  wider  sheet  of  "the 
gathering  of  waters" — here,  is  a  grassy 
cape — there,  a  reedy  bay  :  the  land — 
the  lake,  assuming  an  increasing  air  of 
magnificence,  invited  us  to  advance;  but 
twilight,  enfolding  Nature  in  his  ebon 
robe,  admonished  us  to  return :  and  we 
did  so. 

As  we  arrived  at  Newby  Bridge,  the 
lightsome  mansion  of  James  Machell, 
Esq.  gleamed  sweetly  through  the  dusky 
shade.  Erected  on  rising  ground,  it  is 
intL-resting  from  its  situation,  but  more 
so  from  its  elegant  simplicity. 

Here  is  placed  the  cottage  where  Pii- 
ley,  author  of  the  Itinerant,  resided, 
before  he  rose  into  public  favour,  or  had 
reason  to  court  it.  It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Rihy's  cottage.  We  observed 
no  vestiges  of  the  £60  with  which  he 
embellished  it,*  nor  were  we  more  for- 
tunate in  gaining  information  respecting 
hirn.  All  that  we  could  learn,  was  that 
he  was  a  to'  many  and  varra  queer.  In- 
deed his  name  is  scarcely  remembered, 
and  "the  Itinerant  is  here  ^as  though 
he  had  never  been.*  "t 

Such  was  our  acquatic  excursion. — 
And,  favoured  at  once  with  Nature's 
baiiqnet,  and  the  "feast  of  reason,  and 
the  flow  of  soul,"  my  memory  will  long 
recall  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  evenings 
of  my  existence. 

EDGAR. 


THE  ANTIQUARY. 

No.  3. 


This  stone  hammer  was  found  on  re- 
moving the  foundation  of  an  old  wall, 
at  Claw  thorp,  near  Burton  in  Kendal, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  number  of 


housesteads  at  the  place  v/hcre  it  was 
found. 

Length   9^  inches. 

Greatest  breadth   5 

Diameter  of  the  eye")  ^ 
on  the  outsides  j 

In  the  m.iddle    l\  nearly. 

Weight   7^  pounds. 

It  appears  to  be  a  pure  granite;  and  to 
have  been  reduced  by  som.e  means  to  its 
present  shape.    One  thing  is  worthy  of 

*  Itinerant  vol  1.  p.  128. 
t     do.     vol.  3.  p.  397. 
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remark — it  nearly  resembles  that  which 
was  found  a  few  years  since  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lancaster,  both  in 
size  and  shape.  (See  pa^'-e  \9'i  of  this 
work.)  The  eye  or  hole  for  receiving 
the  shaft,  is  made  wide  at  the  two  out- 
sides,  and  narrower  within,  apparently 
for  securing  the  shaft  with  a  wedge. 

The  antiquity  of  these  stone  hammers 
may  partly  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  the  introduction  of  metals  would 
evidently  supersede  the  use  of  stone. 
And  we  know  that  the  use  of  metals  was 
general  in  England  when  the  Romans 
invaded  this  island,  consequently  these 
hammers  claim  a  more  remote  antiquity. 
And  among  the  few  remains  of  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  island,  those  specimens  of 
domestic  instruments,  which  accident 
throws  in  our  way,  if  we  are  not  asto- 
nished by  the  appearance  of  extraordi- 
nary skill,  we  observe  evident  proofs  of 
labour  and  industry. 

No.  4. 

It  has  been  said  that  so  little  is  known 
of  the  history  of  the  town  of  Kendal, 
that  not  even  the  name  of  the  saint  to 
whom  the  Church  is  dedicated,  can  be 
found.  Whether  or  not  it  may  be  saint 
Catharine,  I  shall  leave  you  to  judge 
from  the  following  hints.  In  a  map  of 
tlie  counties  of  Westmorland  and  Cum- 
berland, published  I  believe  in  the  year 
1760,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Jas.  Low- 
ther,  the  church  of  Kendal  is  marked 
*'St.  Katharine."  And,  in  the  will  of 
Sir  Thomas  Strykland,  knight,  dated 
*'in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  Ilen.  6. 
the  nent,"  after  other  directions  is 
the  following  :  And  if  ought  come  to 
me  but  gude,  I  will  that  my  wiffe  have 
all  ray  landys,"  etc.  to  the  "^finding  a 
prist  to  syngge  for  me  and  my  ancestors 
at  Si/Jit  Kattins  auter  in  Kirkby  Ken- 
dale  tlire  years."  These  two  appear  to 
me  to  be  conclusive  that  Saint  Catha- 
rine is  the  tutelar  saint ;  and,  till  proof 
to  the  contrary,  shall  so  far  believe  I 
have  elucidated  one  difficulty. 

I  am,  etc. 

T  

Kendal,  June  7th,  1820. 

THE  CLEANER. 
No.  6. 

Soon  after  James  II.  abdicated  the 
throne,  in  1688,  a  report  was  spread 
that  he  lay  off  the  Yorkshire  coast,  rea- 


dy to  make  a  descent  with  a  numerous 
French  army,  hoping  to  regain  his  de- 
parted sovereignty.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  AV\^stmorland  upon  this  or- 
dered out  the  Fosse  Comitatus,  compris- 
ing all  al)le  bodied  men  from  sixteen  to 
sixty.  The  order  was  obeyed  with  ala- 
crity ;  and  the  inhabitants  met  armed 
at  Miller's  Close,  near  Kendal,  whence 
they  marched  to  Kirkby  Lonsdale. — • — 
This  historical  fact  explains  the  follow- 
ing popular  rhime,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  not,  at  this  day,  generally  un- 
derstood : 

"Eighty-eight  was  Kirby  fcight, 

^Vhen  niver  a  man  was  slain ; 
They  yatt  their  meat,  and  drank  their 
drink. 

And  sae  kom  merrily  heame  again." 
No.  7. 

Though  clap  bread  is  the  usual  bread 
in  the  north  of  Lancashire,  in  "West- 
morland,  and  Cumberland,  and  the 
west  of  Yorkshire,  yet  the  origin  of  the 
word  is  not  generally  known.  It  is  at 
present  prepared  by  rolling  upon  a 
board,  but  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  these  vales  can  remember  since  a 
more  simple  method  was  pursued.  The 
good  wife  seated  on  the  floor,  held  the 
hack  board  on  her  knees ;  on  this  she 
laid  a  lump  of  oat  meal  paste,  then  she 
beat,  or  according  to  the  dialect  clapt 
the  paste  with  her  hand  till  it  expanded 
into  a  broard  thin  cake,  which  was  af- 
terwards baked  on  the  girdle.  Hence 
arose  the  word  chip  bread,  which  is  ap- 
propriated to  a  species  of  cake,  wdiich 
though  neither  particularly  wholesome 
nor  economical,  is  still  a  favourite  with 
the  northern  English. 
II 

No.  8. 

Lord  Oxford  says,  that  Anne,  Coun- 
tess of  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Mont- 
gomery, the  "high-born  and  high-spi- 
rited" heiress  of  the  Cliffords,  Earls  of 
Cumberland,  sent  the  following  reso- 
lute answer  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson, 
secretary  of  state  to  Charles  the  second, 
who  wished  to  nominate  to  her  a  mem- 
ber for  the  borough  of  Appleby  : 

"I  have  been  bullied  by  an  usurper  ; 
I  have  been  neglected  by  a  court ;  but 
I  w  ill  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject — 
your  man  sha'nt  stand. 

"anne,  dokskt,  pkmbroke, 
and  moxtgomdry." 
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THE  CHRISTIAN. 

Xu.  4. 

OS   THE   BEING   OF   A  GOD. 

This  harmonious  and  beautiful  frame 
of  the  world  either  hud  net,  or  had  a  be- 
f^inning. — If  it  had  no  beginning,  then 
it  evidently  follows  that  it  is  eternal,  raid 
therefore  God.  Htnce,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  Egyptians,  in  worshipping 
cats,  7nice,  onions,  etc.  worshipped  irut- 
Gods:  Toy  whatever  had  no  beginning 
must  be  necessary,  and  exist  of  itself, 
independently  of  any  other  being — and 
is  therefore  a  true  Gvd.  And  since  any 
portion  of  matter  is  divisible  ad  infini- 
tum, there  is  not  o?ie  God  onh/,  but  an 
infinite  number  of  Gods;  every  one  of 
them  divisible  in  infinitum,  which  is  ab- 
surd. If  the  world  had  no  beginning, 

it  manifestly  follows  that  it  will  have  no 
ending:  For  whatever  is  without  begin- 
ning is  without  ending.  But  all  terres- 
trial bodies  are  Hable  to  corruption,  and 
consequently  subject  to  an  end;  for  cor- 
ruptible things  are  finite;  therefore  the 
world  had  a  beginning.  Having  proved 
the  world  to  have  had  a  beginning,  it 
evidently  follows  that  it  owes  its  exis- 
tence to  some  other  being  besides  itself: 
F'or  if  it  made  itself,  then  it  existed  be- 
fore it  did  exist; — which  is  absurd. 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  as 
demonstrably  true  as  any  Proposition  in 
EucUd's  Elements,  that  all  the  bodies  in 
the  universe  were  called  into  existence 
by  the  energy  of  an  eternal,  omnipo- 
tent, and  omnipresent  Being;  and  what 
can  this  Being  be,  but  God? 

Q.  D. 

Hawes. 

THE  QUERIST. 

It  is,  and  has  been  the  custom  from 
time  immemorial,  in  all  parts  of  High 
and  Low  Furness,  at  Kendal,  at  Lan- 
caster, Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  within 
the  circuits  of  their  respective  mar- 
kets, to  transact  all  business  relating 
to  monies  lent  and  borrowed,  and  to 
receive  and  repay  the  same,  as  well  as 
the  interest  arising  therefrom,  annu- 
ally on  the  13th  February,  or  Old  Can- 
dlemas day. — How  did  "this  local  cus- 
tom originate  f 

vr.  N. 

Cartmel  FcU. 
JvLY,  1S<20.— Ao.  VII.  Vol.  L 


I  No  3. 

If  we  look  long  at  the  meridian  sun, 

we  shall  observe,  for  several  hours  after, 
a  bright  blue  spectrum  of  the  sun  in  o- 
thcr  objects,  which  mingles  with  the 
various  colours  upon  which  it  is  thrown, 
and  constantly  occurs  when  we  attend 
to  it,  and  often  when  we  do  not.  If  v,  e 
close  our  eyes,  it  still  remains,  but  is 
then  of  a  dull  yellow.  How  does  the 
light  act  upon  the  eye  to  cause  this  im- 
pression ? 

EDGAH. 

No  4. 

Can  any  searcher  into  the  human 

heart  discover  why  it  is  that  we  feel 
pleasure  from  the  recital  or  scenic  re- 
presentation of  imaginary  wo  :  and  why, 
as  the  misery  advances  to  a  climax,  do 
the  sensations  of  delight  become  more 
exquisite  ? 

EDGAR. 

FRAG.^IENTA. 
No.  5. 

 Often  when  the  chill  wind  sighs 

through  the  solitary  yew  which  shades 
his  tomb — when  the  gathering  mist  of 
evening  spreads  funereal  gloom  round 
the  melancholy  spot — then  will  I  retire 
to  weep  over  the  mouldering  remains, 
and  bathe  with  many  a  burning  tear  the 
ice-cold  receptacle  of  my  dear  departed 
friend.  But  why  erect  a  sculptured  me- 
morial to  remind  the  niourning  villagers 
that  Aspasia  slumbers  here  ?  Aspasia's 
monument  is  constructed  of  niore  dura- 
ble materials — his  inscription  is  written 
on  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  him, 
and  the  trophies  which  adorn  his  mau- 
soleum, are  the  heavenly  exercises  which 
constituted  the  euiployment  of  his  well 
regulated  hours. 

Shall  his  memory  be  recalled  without 
a  tear — shall  his  name  be  repeated  with- 
out a  sigh? — He 

Wtiose  bosom  felt  for  all  who  griev'd — 
Who  cheer'd  the  mourner  with  a  sigh — 

Who,  prompUy,  want  anJ  pain  relieved. 
And  wip'd  ihe  cheeks  of  sorrow  dry. 

How  gloomy  seems  the  vale  since  he 
lias  left  us — he  who  VN-as  the  minister- 
ing angel  of  the  village — to  him  we  re- 
paired to  have  our  wrongs  redressed — 
he  was  always  ready  to  accommodate  our 
little  differences — the  family  surgeon 
guarded  the  healtli  of  the  whole  village. 
00 
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Our  health,  our  morals,  our  prosperity, 
our  happiness,  and  our  domestic  com- 
forts, were  all  dear  to  liim — and  he  stu- 
diously sought  to  promote  them. 

On  the  smiling  Sabbath  morn,  as  he 
paced,  like  a  being  of  superior  order  a- 
long  the  gravel  walk  which  leads  to  the 
church  door,  how  our  hearts  expanded 
as  he  passed  us — the  sincere  prayer  of 
burning  gratitude,  rose  in  one  silent  ori- 
son to  the  throne  of  omnipotence,  for 

happiness  to  him  and  his.  The  joy 

which  eaeh  felt  at  beholding  their  com- 
mon friend,  kindled  an  ardour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  villagers,  which  was,  to  him, 
the  richest  reward  he  could  receive. 


While  Aspasia  lived,  this  was  a  hap- 
py vale — want  and  wretchedness  fled  the 
place — drunkenness  and  immorality  were 
unknown  here. — The  bailiff  found  not 
his  way  to  the  houses  of  the  villagers — 
for  Aspasia  was  the  common  banker. — 
Disputes  disturbed  not  the  peace  of  the 
cottagers — for  Aspasia  Avas  the  friend 
and  father  of  the  village. 

But  he  is  gone  and  we  feel  like  a  fa- 
m.ily  deprived  of  its  head — we  have  lost 
our  great,  our  only  friend.  For  death 
has  not  left  another  Justice  of  the  Peace 
resembUng  him. 

O  THE  FXCENTRIC  PHILANT ROPIST 


AN  ESSAY 

ON  IXTEMrEUANCE. 

JTo  tf)e  3£t(itor  of  tf)c  Eons^iak  iilagajinc. 

Sir, 

You  will  readily  agree  with  me,  that 
ignorance  is  the  parent  of  great  misery; 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  instance  in  which 
this  observation  is  more  amply  verified, 
than  in  the  great  delusion  mankind  in 
general  labour  under  respecting  the  per- 
nicious consequences  of  an  intemperate 
mode  of  living. — There  is  too  much  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  they  are  not  r/cvy;- 
ly  convinced  of  this  fact,  otherwise  we 
should  not  daily  witness  so  many  in- 
stances of  persons  falling  victims  to  pro- 
tracted, painful,  incurable  disease,  and 
even  to  sudden  death.  I  am  fully  aware, 
that  incurable  disease  and  sudden  death 
will  often  happen  to  the  most  temperate 
persons,  and  arise  from  causes  that 
''walk  in  darkness,"  which  no  prudence 
could  obviate,  nor  prescience  guard  a- 
gainst,  and  which  can  neither  be  remov- 
ed by  the  present  improved  state  of  the 
art  of  healing,  nor  by  diet.  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  that  these  causes 
are  greatly  augmented  by  the  luxuries  of 
the  table.  Thus  we  often  find  upon 
dissection,  the  brain  deluged  with  blood; 
at  other  times  a  rupture  has  taken  place 
in  one  of  the  large  blood-vessels  (or 
tubes  issuing  from  the  heart)  over- 
whelming the  functions  of  that  vital  or- 
gan, sometimes  we  find  the  stomach 
exhibiting  various  diseased  appearances; 
and  again  the  liver,  arid  other  glands, 


are  not  only  greatly  enlarged,  but  ar? 
become  so  uncluly  hard  in  texture  and 
consistence,  that  the  blood  cannot  be 
transmitted  through  their  substance  with 
its  accustomed  velocity.  Hence  dropsy 
and  other  diseases  (frequently  incurable) 
necessarily  hj»|)pcn  from  sucli  exter.sive 
derangement  in  the  organs,  without  the 
regular  actio?-;  of  v,l)ich  it  is  as  vain  to 
expect  good  health  as  it  v^  oiiM  Lc  to  icok 
for  ripe  Summer-fruit  in  the  depth  of 
^Yinter.  Were  I  able,  it  would  occupy 
too  great  a  space  of  your  useful  pag' s  to 
enumerate  all  the  miseries  that  "flesh  is 
heir  to"  from  unreasona))le  indulgence 
of  the  appetite.  It  would  indeed  pro- 
vide materials  for  volumes,  as  well  as 
furnish  numerous  important  reflections 
both  to  the  natural  philosopher  and  the 
moralist. 

As  I  firmly  believe  that  many  persons 
err  from  lack  of  knowledge,  1  shall  at- 
tempt to  lay  before  you,  I  trust  from 
sources  of  unqestionable  authority,  a  few 
of  the  most  conspicuous  articles  that 
would  be  found  in  such  a  catalogue.  A 
due  consideration  of  which  may  contri- 
bute to  lessen  the  prevalence  of  habits 
which  have  a  tendency  to  render  life 
miserable  to  ourselves,  and  burthensome 
to  our  acquaintance. 

Dr.  Willis  mentions  the  case  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  contracted  habits  of  in- 
dolence and  intemperance  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  became  torpid  and  dropsical 
as  he  advanced  in  lil'e,  and  at  length  he 
was  so  much  ajfFected  with  somnolency 
that  he  would  fall  asleep  wherever  he- 
was,  or  however  employed.  . 
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Dr.  Darwen  gives  an  account  of  Mr. 
C.  and  Mr.  B.  two  very  strong  men,  v.'ho 
had  drunk  ale  at  their  meals  instead  of 
small  beer,  who  suddenly  became  weak, 
lost  their  appetite,  flesh,  and  strength, 
their  skin  becoming  of  a  yellow  tint, 
like  that  of  silk- worms,  and  who  died  in 
about  two  month's  illness.  A  few  days 
before  their  death,  Mr.  C.  became  drop- 
sical, and  Mr.  B.  had  frequent  and  great 
discharges  of  blood  from  an  issue,  and 
some  parts  of  his  mouth.  He  also  re- 
lates an  instance  of  two  men,  who  set 
out  on  foot  to  travel  in  the  snow,  one  of 
whom  drank  two  or  three  glasses  of  bran- 
dy bdbre  they  began  their  journey,  the 
other  contenting  himself  with  his  usual 
diet.  The  former  perished  in  spite  of  the 
assistance  of  his  companion,  whilst  the 
latter  performed  his  journey  with  safety. 
In  this  case,  the  stimulus  of  the  brandy 
and  exercise  so  weakened  him,  that  he 
was  soon  destroyed  by  the  cold;  that  is, 
he  was  not  able  to  produce  sufficient 
heat  to  supply  its  waste. 

Dr.  Parry  informs  us  of  two  gentle- 
men, each  of  whom  drank  in  a  day,  a 
bottle  of  rum,  as  much  gin,  and  two  bot- 
tles of  Madeira.  One  had  for  many 
weeks  repeated  attacks  of  epilepsy,  fol- 
lowed by  occasional  wanderings  of  per- 
ception, and  the  other  was  seized  with 
ahenation  of  mind,  and  obliged  to  suffer 
long  restraint. 

^Vhen  Mr.  Cheselden  opened  the  bo- 
dy of  a  person,  who  died  with  excessive 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  which  began 
after  several  years  of  very  hard  drinking, 
he  found  about  ten  inches  of  the  largest 
vessel  that  issues  from  that  organ,  dis- 
tended with  blood  three  timeslts  natu- 
ral diameter. 

The  late  Mr.  Hunter  found  the  sto- 
mach of  dram-drinkers  in  a  flabby  and 
inelastic  state. — This  loss  of  tone  is  fol- 
lowed by  frequent  vomiting,  tremulous 
motion  of  the  limbs,  propensity  of  pal- 
sy, and  loss  of  memory.  In  similar 
cases.  Dr.  Saunders  has  frequently  seen 
the  gall  ducts  so  contracted  and  thick- 
ened, that  they  could  not  transmit  bile. 

Dr.  Cheyne  records  the  case  of  a  Na- 
val Officer,  who  took  two  or  three  tumb- 
lers of  grog  daily.  In  two  days  after 
feasting  with  some  officers,  and  "tarry- 
ing long  at  the  wine,"  he  became  sick, 
and  complained  of  intense  head-ach, 
saying,  ''He  beheved  one  half  of  his 
head  was  separating  from  the  other,  and 
he  felt  a  conviction  that  he  would  not 


j  long  survive  such  sensations."  He  died 
I  atTnidnight.  There  wah  found  a  great 
quantity  of  coagulated  blood  in  the  brain 
His  liver  was  marbled  with  spots  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  the  structure  altered, 
that  it  broke  short  in  handling  it  when 
little  force  was  used.  The  biliary  ves- 
sels  were  full  of  a  dark  ropy  bile — the 
stomach  appeared  to  be  thick  and  fleshy 
in  its  inner  surface,  remarkably  infla- 
med, whilst  externally  it  was  studded 
with  innumerable  little  stars  of  a  rich 
lake  colour. 

The  same  gentleman  gives  a  curious 
history  of  a  man  of  65  years  of  age,  who 
had  lived  so  indolently  and  luxuriously," 
that  while  dressing,  sitting  at  brtakfast, 
or  arranging  his  affairs,  he  fell  asleep  oc- 
casionally, so  often  as  ten  times  in  an 
hour,  and  even  nodded  while  conversing 
with  a  friend.  He  had  ascertained  that 
eight  hours  were  daily  wasted  in  dres- 
sing before  breakfast. — AMth  great  dif- 
ficulty he  obtained  half  an  hour  for 
walking  abroad,  and  he  was  much  trou- 
bled with  tremours,  particularly  of  his 
hands. 

Mr.  Chevalier  narrates  the  case  of — 
Froome,  a  boy  aged  14,  w^ho  went  to  a 
Christmas  feast,  at^  heartily,  and  drank 
rather  freely  of  gin  and  water ;  next  e- 
vening,  he  became  sick  and  vomited  vi- 
olently, which  continued  at  intervals  du- 
ring the  night,  and  the  following  morn- 
ing. He  went  out  for  a  short  time,  but 
felt  very  ill,  and  said,  that  his  blood 
was  boiling  at  his  heart.  Two  days  af- 
ter, he  became  short-breathed,  unable  to 
swallow,  and  felt  great  anxiety,  with 
frequent  efforts  to  vomit.  After  a  scene 
of  much  suffering,  he  vomited  near  two 
pints  of  blood,  and  soon  after  expired. 
Upon  opening  the  body,  the  internal 
coat  of  the  stomach,  and  the  bowel  next 
to  it,  appeared  to  be  torn  in  various  pla- 
ces. 

Sir  Everard  Home  has  communicated 
an  instance  of  a  child  three  years  old, 
who  being  left  alone  at  dinner,  ate  so 
large  a  quantity  of  apple  pudding  that 
it  died,  which  raised  a  suspicion  of  its 
being  poisoned.  On  examination  after 
death,  the  whole  stomach  was  distended 
to  its  utmost  extent,  and  rendered  quite 
tense,  which  was  the  only  apparent  cause 
of  the  child's  death. 

Morgagni  has  supplied  us  with  the 
following  cases: — 

A  fishmonger,  of  a  middle  age,  and 
good  habit  of  body,  but  who  had  been 
002 
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very  irregular  as  to  his  food,  having  dres- 
sed himself  after  a  good  night's  sleep, 
v.-alked  two  or  three  times  across  his 
chamber  with  amazmg  haste,  then  im- 
mediately sat  down  and  expired.  A 
portion  of  his  stomach  was  found  livid 
and  variegated,  the  spleen  was  softer  and 
larger  than  usual,  the  edge  of  the  liver 
livid,  and  a  large  quantity  of  water  was 
found  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain. 

A  man  of  33  years  of  age,  habituated  to 
the  free  use  of  wine  and  tobacco,  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  left  side  of  hi« 
head,  with  pain  and  weakness  of  the 
neck.  After  a  violent  fever,  he  expired 
on  the  11th  day  of  his  illness.  There 
was  discovered  an  ulcer  and  purulent 
matter  on  the  basis  of  his  brain. 

Upon  inspecting  the  body  of  an  old 
man  of  70,  who  had  a  voracious  appetite 
his  stomach  was  found  much  larger  than 
usual,  and  the  spleen  nas  double  its  na- 
tural size. 

A  Venetian  tailor,  who  was  addicted 
to  hard  drinking,  having  eaten  two  gur- 
nets, and  drunk  some  new  wine,  sudden- 
ly expired.  In  the  large  blood-vessels 
issuing  from  the  heart  were  found  bony 
scales,  and  the  stomach  unusually  large. 

A  woman  40  yeara  of  age,  much  ac- 
customed to  eat  salt  victuals,  and  drink 
generous  wine,  had  been  for  many  years 
subject  to  pains  of  the  stomach,  a  loss  of 
appetite,  and  other  bad  syinptom.s,  which 
continued  till  she  died.  Part  of  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  her  stomach  was  found 
of  a  livid  colour,  its  coats  very  much 
thickened,  and  an  abscess  had  been  dis- 
charged. 

A  man  about  28  years  of  age,  Avho  ate 
and  drank  to  excess,  fell  into  a  univer- 
sal dropsy,  and  about  seven  days  before 
his  death,  laboiious  breathing,  with  a 
cough  and  pain  in  tlie  che.st ,  took  place. 
The  stomach  vastly  exceeded  its  na- 
tural dimensions,  the  s])leen  Avas  three 
times  larger  than  it  ought  to  be,  and 
the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs  was  nuich  iu- 
Hamed. 

The  following  case,  tliough  diir<ning 
from  the  rest,  may,  with  propi  iety,  be 
inserted  here.  A  man  of  58  years  of 
agj,  accustomed  to  the  CKcesnive  use  of 
tobacco,  fell  down  as  he  buckled  his 
sho'^s,  and  died  in  a  quaru  r  of  an  hour. 
There  was  found  a  quantity  of  coagula- 
ted blood  in  hi-,  brain,  and  one  portion 
of  it  appeared  to  have  been  inflamed. 

Such  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  much- 
to-be-regretted,  but  justly-earned  fruits 


of  luxurious,  or  as  it  has  been  emphati- 
cally called  "fast  living-."    Let  us  com- 
pute at  what  a  vast  expense  we  bring 
so  much  unnecessary  suffering  directly 
upon  ourselves,  and  indirectly  upon  our 
friends,  who  are  interested  in  our  wel- 
fare.   By  persisting  in  such  a  course,  it 
will  be  found  that  instead  of  the  blood 
flowing  pleasantly  through  our  veins, 
and  fully  enjoying  the  faculties  of  our 
minds,  bountifully  bestowed  by  the  be- 
neficent Parent  of  mankind;  instead  of 
appetites,  easily  satisfied  with  plain, 
wholesome  food;  instead  of  the  free  use 
of  our  limbs,  inducing  salutary  fatigue, 
and  exciting  sweet,  refreshing  sleep;  we 
must  fully  expect  to  fall  a  prey  to  most 
uncomfortable  feverish  heat  and  flush- 
ing, a  variety  of  inflammatory  diseases,  a 
clouded  intellect,  defective  memory,  un- 
governable passions,  a  want  of  appetite 
for  simple,  nutritious  food,  inability  to 
use  exercise,  passing  our  lives  in  drowsy 
indolence,  liability  to  lowness  of  spirits, 
and  an  innumerable  train  of  unpleasant 
sensations,  both  in  body  and  mind. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  waste  of  animal 
life,  the  unnecessary  consumption  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  the  expensive  im.- 
provements  in  what  is  called  the  culi- 
nary art,  the  immense  quantity  of  fer- 
mented liquor  and  distilled  spirit  lavished 
upon  our  appetites,  we  must  be  convin- 
ced that  the  meanest  creatures  we  have 
consumed,  have  answered  the  ends  of 
their  creation  better  than  we  have  done. 
If  Ave  think  iiiight,  we  cannot  but  in- 
dulge the  most  jiuignant  feelings  of  re- 
gret, that  Ave  have  lost  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  «loing  good  with  the  bounti- 
ful provision  bestoAved  upon  us,  and  that 
we  have  not  been  as  careful  to  make  a 
charitable  use  of  our  riches,  as  we  have 
been  industiious    In  acquiring  them. 
AVe  must  regret  that  we  have  not,  Avith 
the  abundance  of  our  store,  soothed  the 
heart  of  the  aged,  that  Ave  have  not  bes- 
towed that  support  on  the  sick  Avhich 
[)overty  cannot  procure;  and  have  for- 
guttfU  that  a  few  liottles  of  wine  are 
better  bestOAved  as  a  cordial,  than  as  a 
iiuak  of  a  costly  entertainment.  We 
must  regret  tliat  while  we  have  been  fa- 
ring sumptuously  every  day,  we  have 
not  imitated  the  benevolent  custom  of 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr, 
Walti?,  Dr.  Price,  and  other  illustrious 
charvieters,  Avho  devoted  a  third,  a  fifth. 
.1  tenth,  or  twelfth  of  their  income  to 
ahrxS-giving;  that  we  haA'e  not  followed 
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ihe  example  of  Lord  Bute,  who  assisted 
in-dusirious  artists  by  a  little  money  gi- 
ven in  the  moment  of  u-ant^,  and  who 
dtlighted  to  release  the  insolvent  debtor; 
or  of  James  Gruter,  who  lent  money, 
without  interest,  to  poor  tradesmen;  that 
we  have  not,  like  Jonas  Hanway,  sought 
out  the  meritorious  in  their  solitary  ha- 
bitations, studied  their  wants,  and  devi- 
?cd  the  means  of  relief;  or,  like  Thomas 
J  )ay,  spent  much  less  upon  ourselves, 
that  we  might  administer  more  to  the 
necessities  of  others. 

We  must  regret  that  we  have  been  too 
solicitous  to  please  our  palates,  whilst 
v^  e  have  neglected  to  cultivate  those  mo- 
ral dispositions  which  gratify  the  heart, 
and  have  passed  by  on  the  other  side  to 
avoid  "  the  helpless,  the  friendless,  and 
the  dejected,"  and  those  who  can 
make  no  return." 

If  the  above  facts  and  reflections 
should  have  any  tendency  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  more  salutary  habits,  and  im- 
press upon  tlie  minds  of  your  readers 
the  peculiar  responsibility  attached  to 
the  distribution  of  the  gifts  of  Provi- 
<lence,  I  shall  think  my  labour  not  alto- 
gether in  vain.  1  liave  long  been  con- 
vinced that  in  promoting  the  knowledge 
and  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
we  are  cherishing  feelings  which  con- 
stitute the  ornaments  of  the  man,  and  of 
the  Christian. 

Since,  therefore,  every  act  of  benevo- 
lence, properly  applied,  really  dimi- 
nishes tlie  evils  of  life,  we  ought  to  reck- 
on no  effort,  in  tlie  cause  of  virtue,  ul- 
timately lost. 

JAMES  CASSELS. 

Lanca-stcr. 


THE  BOTTOM  WIND, 

ON  DEIIWENT  I.AKI'. 

Co  t!)c  iI<!itoi  of  tljc  Eom^'Xialc  iKagajiuc. 
Sir, 

As  you  have  honoured  my  observa- 
tions on  the  Floating  Island,  with  a 
place  in  your  Miscellany;  1  am  embold- 
ened to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  an- 
other Plicuom^non  of  Derwent  Lake, 
wliich  has  somethnes  been  associated 
with  it;  I  mean  what  is  called  the  bot- 
tom wind.  Notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  annual  visitors,  it  has  hitherto 
unfortunatly  happened,  that  those  most 
hk^ly  to  explain  this  Phenomenon  have 
iiot  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 
Mr.  Pennant  indeed  it  appears  had 


witnessed  it,  he  says,  "The  water  of 
Derwent  water  is  subject  to  violent 
agitations,  and  often  without  any  appa- 
rent cause,  as  was  the  case  this  day ; 
the  weather  was  calm,  yet  the  waves 
ran  a  gi-eat  height,  and'  the  boat  was 
tossed  violently  with  what  is  called  a 
bottom  wind."  Mr.  Dalton  in  his 
meteorology,  published  in  1703,  has 
noticed  some  observations  made  by  Mr- 
Crosthwaite  ioTinder  of  the  Museum ; 
without  hazarding  a  conjecture  respect- 
ing the  cause:  and  Mr.  BakeweU  in 
his  Introduction  to  Geology  (a  more 
recent  pubhcation)  admits  that  he  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  it ; 
but  from  the  description  of  others  he 
thinks  it  may  be  classed  with  volcanic 
phenomena. 

From  my  residence  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  Lake  I  might  have  expected  to 
have  been  more  fortunate  in  my  ob- 
servations; but  I  confess  myself  unable 
to  describe  it,  as  I  do  not  remember  e- 
ver  to  have  seen  waves  without  some 
degree  of  wind;  and  I  have  often,  in 
vain  attempted  to  provoke  a  discussion 
on  the  subject;  but  as  I  think  I  have 
shewn,  that  the  ascent  of  the  Floating 
Island  may  be  effected  without  the  aid 
of  volcanic  agency;  so  I  shall  venture  to 
suggest  that,  that  power  is  not  more 
concerned  in  producing  the  bottom 
wind.  It  is  well  known  that  various 
currents  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  caus- 
ed probably  by  different  modifications 
of  the  rays  of  coloric;  and,  placed  as 
this  Lake  is  among  mountains,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  how  a  current  of  air 
striking  it  in  one  part  may  communi- 
cate a  motion  to  another:  and,  if  the 
phenomenon  in  question  must  still  re- 
tain the  appellation  of  boilom  irind,  I 
think  it  may  with  more  propriety  be 
refened  to  the  bottom  of  the  atmos- 
phere than  to  the  bottom  of  the  Lake. 

.1.  0T1.EY. 

Kcsu  ick,  Maif  lOM,  1820. 


FILTER ATIOX  BY  ASCEXT. 

Mr,  Eaton,  in  his  survey  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  says,  "I  have  seen  practis- 
ed a  method  of  filtering  water  by  ascen- 
sion, which  is  nmch  superior  to  our 
filtering  stones  or  other  methods  by  de- 
scent, in  which,  in  time,  particles  of  the 
stone  or  the  finer  snnd  make  a  passa"-e 
along  with  water. 
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They  make  two  wells  from  five  to  ten 
feet,  or  any  depth,  at  a  small  distance, 
which  have  a  communication  at  the  hot- 
torn.  The  separation  must  be  of  clay  well 
beaten,  or  of  other  substances  impervi- 
ous to  water.  The  two  wells  are  then 
filled  with  sand  and  gravel.  The  open- 
ing of  that  into  which  the  water  to  be 
filtered  is  to  run,  must  be  somewhat 
higher  than  that  into  which  tlie  water 
is  to  ascend;  and  this  must  not  have 
sand  quite  up  to  its  brim,  that  there 
may  be  room  for  the  filtered  water ;  or 
it  may,  by  a  spout,  run  into  a  vessel 
placed  for  that  purpose.  The  gi-eater 
the  difference  is  between  the  height  of 


the  two  wells,  the  faster  the  water  will 
filter,  but  the  less  it  is  the  better,  provi- 
ded a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  be 
supplied  by  it. 

This  may  be  practised  in  a  cask,  tub, 
jar,  or  other  vessel.  The  water  may 
be  conveyed  to  the  bottom  by  a  pipe, 
the  lower  end  having  a  sponge  in  it,  or 
the  pipe  may  be  filled  with  coarse  sand. 

It  is  evident  that  all  such  particles, 
which  by  their  gravity  are  carried  down 
by  Alteration  by  descent,  will  not  rise 
with  the  water  in  filteration  by  ascen- 
sion. This  might  be  practised  on  board 
ships  at  little  expense. 


FIXT  IN  MY   ELBOW  CHAIR  AT  EASE 
1  CHOOSE  MY  LETTERS  AS  I  PLEASE.- 


■SWIFT. 


When  first  I  commenced  my  ''^critical 
career,"  I  announced  my  intention  of 
establisliing  a  kind  of  letter  box  or  com- 
mon receptacle  for  communications  for 
the  Centinel.  This  box  was  accord- 
ingly fit  up,  close  to  the  door  of  my 
Gentry  box; — but,  who  would  believe 
it!  I  have  never  thought  of  looking  in- 
to it  till  this  morning.  Happening  in  a 
fit  of  absence — after  breaking  the  heads 
of  two  pipes  by  beating  time  to  my 
thoughts  with  them  upon  my  thumb — 
to  lift  up  the  lid  of  my  letter-box,  judge 
of  my  surprise,  when  I  found  it  almost 
filled  with  manuscripts,  in  all  the  varie- 
ties of  penmanship  which  a  multiplicity 

of  writers  would  naturally  produce  1 

found  specimens  of  every  hand,  from  the 
light  flowing  Itnlian  current,  to  tlie  heavy 
•itagnant  charcoal  text. 

Many  of  the  lovely  part  of  my  rcadiirs 
have  found,  in  the  mercer  or  draper's 
shop,  the  inconvenience  of  making  a 
good  selection  from  too  great  a  variety- 
in  a  similar  predicament  just  now  ima- 
gine the  poor  Centinel!  1  have  however 
collected  a  few,  that  iy.j  from  those  letters 
which  were  readable,  and  shall  make 
them  supply  the  place  of  this  month's 
<JentineI. 

Mr.  Centinel! 

"WTiethcf  you  are  on?  of  those  who 
admire  tliose  grand  exliibitions  of  the 
arts,  which  never  fail  to  collect  a 


crowd  of  starers  round  the  Booksellers' 
windows,  I  have  not  been  informed.  If 
you  are  not,  I  should  recommend  you  to 
commit  this  letter  to  the  flames  before 
you  proceed  any  further ;  but  if,  like  my- 
self, you  feel  an  indefinable  pleasure  aris- 
ing from  the  contemplation  of  incongru- 
ous associations, and  ludicrous  situations, 
you  may  proceed.  I  have  not  drawn  the 
pictures  out  at  full  length.  I  naturally 
concluded  that  you  had  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  illustrate  hints  and  allu- 
sions, that  a  simple  outline  would  be 
sufficient  for  you.  Besides,  I  generally 
find  a  very  agreeable  amusement  in 
draAving  the  figure  in  my  ^^mind's  eye," 
when  the  outline  only  is  presented  to  my 
outward  optics.  Should  you  approve  of 
the  following,  I  may  be  induced  to  fur- 
nish you  with  moie 

Suhjects  for  caricature  painters. 

1.  A  Lover  pouring  a  thousand  worlds 
at  a  Lady's  feet. 

2.  A  Farmer,  stagfrering  drunk,  de- 
claiming against  standing  armies. 

3.  A  group  of  Politicians,  under  the 
arcade  in  Lancaster  Castle,  forming  plans 
for  paying  of  the  national  debt. 

4.  Dr.  Lignum  of  Manchester,  kick- 
ing a  Quack  Doctor  out  of  doors. 

5.  A  fat  Parson,  with  a  charitii  sertywn 
in  his  harid;  driving  a  blind  beggar  hom 
the  door. 
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6.  ,  Baronet,  weaving  novels 

by  steam. 

7.  A  modern  Philosopher  teaching  his 
pupils  the  new  system  of  morality;  viz. — 
to  disregard  the  principle,  if  they  can 
but  secure  the  interest. 

8.  A  village  Landlady's  manner  of 
shewing  her  guests  to  the  door,  when 
they  have  spent  all  their  money. 

9.  A  gouty  overseer,  nineteen  stone 
weight,  giving  the  weekly  one  and  six- 
pence to  a  widow  of  seventy  three;  and 
saying — "We  inaintain  our  own  poor. 

10.  An  old  weather-beaten  sea  Cap- 
tain of  sixty-eight,  waltzing  with  a 
blooming  girl  of  fifteen. 

11.  An  old  poet,  expatiating  on  the 
beauties  of  Ilomcr  to  a  company  of 
young  Ladies  at  a  tea-table. 

12.  A  company  of  jolly  Jack  Tars, 
sitting  round  a  bowl  of  punch  and  sing- 

Britons  never  shall  he  slaves"  The 

Press-gang  entering  at  the  opposite  cor- 
ner. Yours, 

sketchem  droll. 

Mr.  Clntixll! 

I  believe  that  no  one  is  prepared  to 
dispute  the  utility  of  a  college  of  heral- 
dry among  human  heinfrs.  For  by  its  in- 
fluence the  noble  deeds  of  our  ancestors 
are  carefully  and  properly  imputed  to  us 
and  to  our  posterity.  But  it  would  be 
waste  of  time,  and  foreign  to  my  sub- 
ject, to  envmierate  the  wonderful  benefits 
which  are  derived  from  heraldry,  by  men. 

I  imagine  that  when  heraldry  was 
exclusively  appropriated  to  mankind, 
man  was  the  only  animal  at  that  time 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  honourable 
achievements.  It  was  not  supposed,  in 
those  rude  uncultivated  days,  that  ever 
the  genealegy  of  a  horse  would  be  as 
carefully  preserved  as  that  of  a  man! 
"Wliat  a  state  must  our  forefathers  have 

been  in!  If  then,  our  predecessors 

found  it  useful  to  found  a  college  of 
heraldry  for  tracing  human  families, 
surely  ice  should  delay  no  time  in  found- 
ing one  for  marshalling  our  horses.  How- 
useful  it  would  be!  There  would  no 
longer  be  any  dispute  v/hcther  Wincnps 
gi^eat-great-great-grand-sire  was  seventh 
or  ninth  cousin  to  the  dam  of  Diddlcm 
■whose  gi-andsire's  sister  vras  dam  to  Shi- 
boots  whose  sire  won  the  St.  Ledger's 

stakes  in  the  year   .    All  contested 

points  like  tliis,  and  a  thousand  equally 
important,  would  be  instantly  decided  by 
.a reference  to  the  horse  herald.  Besides 


coat  armour  might  be  granted  to  the 
horses;  and  then  the  bearings  would  at 
once  point  out  the  real  descent  of  the 
horses.  Another  benefit  would  arise 
from  such  a  plan. — Many  a  man  who  had 
ruined  himself  among  grooms  and  black 
legs,  might  be  provided  for  '^'^as  was 
most  worthy"  in  tlie  Herald's  office, 
which  considering  it  in  a  moral  point  of 
view  would  prevent  suicide. 

I  trust  it  Vv-ill  be  needless  to  multiply 
words  on  the  subject,  as  every  one  must 
be  convinced — not  only  how  useful  t'liis 
Office  would  be — but  now  indispensible 
it  is. 

Confident  that  I  shall  soon  see  this 
plan  carried  into  effect — I  am.  Sir, 

JOCKEY  TIPrZM. 

Mr.  Centinel! 

There  is  perhaps  no  variety  of  the 
human  species,  which  has  suffered  more 
from  the  scurrility  of  the  age,  than  we 
poor  dandies.  And  I  think,  Mr.  Cen- 
tinel,  it  is  your  duty  to  reprimand  those 
tittering  belles,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  the 
loudest  in  their  persecutions.  You 
must  be  aware  that  what  we  .suffer  in 
our  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  fashion, 
is  a  punishment  sufficient  without  being 
made  the  butt  of  every  fool's  merriment. 
Consider  what  we  suffer  at  first,  in  lac- 
ing our  stays — imagine  yourself,  Mr. 
Centinel,  bandaged  up  in  cords  as  we 
are,  only  for  a  single  hour,  and  you 
will  allow  it  to  be  no  laughing  concern. 

You  must  be  satisfied  how  well  an 
Englishman  loves  roast  beef;  this  we 
poor  dandies  scarcely  can  taste,  under 
the  apprehension  that  too  full  a  belly 
would  spoil  our  shape.  Thus  to  our 
suftlrings,  that  of  hunger  may  be  add- 
ed. Then  what  we  are  subjected  to 
every  time  a  glove,  for  instance  drops 
to  the  ground.  Ingenuity,  I  allow, 
has  done  much  for  us  in  this  respect, 
by  applying  turned  handles  to  our  um- 
brellas; as  We  can  hook  up  a  glove  or 
a  handkerchief  with  them. 

Another  of  our  pains  and  penalties 
consists  in  our  whalebone  stifFners. 
How  would  you,  ]\Ir.  Centinel,  bear  a 
dozen  or  tv\o  of  sharp  pointed  pieces  of 
whalebone  just  below  your  chin,  ready 
to  remind  you,  every  time  you  chanced 
to  stoop  your  head,  that  hojiio  incidit 
erect  us? 

Though  the  above  arguments  may 
have  a  tendency  to  blunt  the  edge  of 
ridicule,  I  do  not  wish  to  throw  our 
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fraternity  upon  your  pity:  for  I  believe 
that,  so  far  from  being  an  innovation 
upon  modern  manners,  our  mode  of 
dress,  with  some  exceptions,  is  the  most 
ancient  that  can  be  found. 

In  the  new  testament  we  read  that 
St.  John  had  a  Ijcaihcrn  girdle  about  his 
loins,  and  indeed  I  find  that  most  of 
the  ancient  partriarchs  wore  girdles  or 
stays;  and  though  the  good  old  custom 
may  be  scoffed  at  in  those  days,  1  ob- 
serve among  our  mountain  peasantry 
that  most  of  our  old  men  tie  a  handker- 
chief round  them,  Avhen  employed  in 
heavy  manual  labour.  There  is  no 
doubt,  but,  that  the  long  lives  of  our 
remote  ancestors  and  the  robust  health 
of  our  own  peasants  are  intirely  to  be 
attributed  to  tlie  fashion  of  wearing 
stays.  The  effuminancy  of  the  moderns 
is  probably  a  consequence  of  having  ex- 
punged this  good  old  habit. 

Should  these  arguments,  Mr.  Centi- 
nel,  appear  conclusive,  I  trust  you  will 
use  your  authority,  and  present  every 
one  who  shall  hereafter  presume  to 
laugh  at 

A  DANDY. 

Mr.  Centixll! 

A'ariable  as  the  manners  of  mankind 
may  be,  one  uniform  principle  pervades 
the  whole — that  is,  a  system  of  educa- 
tion adapted  to  the  future  wants  of  the 
infant  race.  Thus  the  hardy  native  of 
the  American  wilds,  instructs  his  rising 
progeny  in  the  intricacies  of  the  chace. 
— The  frozen  Greenlander  teaches  his 
sons  to  secure  the  enormous  whale — and 
the  Laplander  tutors  his  pigmy  offspring 
in  the  management  of  his  reindeer  and 
his  sledge.  Jn  the  days  of  Rome,  and 
indeed  in  the  infancy  of  all  rising  na- 
tions, the  youths  were  early  trained  to 
arms,  and  inspired  with  a  love  for  mili- 
tary glory.  As  states  have  gradually 
risen  in  importance,  and  the  useful  arts 
have  begun  to  be  cultivated,  the  rising 
generation  liave  been  educated  for  com- 
mercial pursuits.  And  when  opulence 
has  introduced  the  refinements  of  civiliz- 
ed life,  and  learning  has  established  a 
government  upon  the  principles  of  equi- 
ty, some  have  been  educated  for  the  pul- 
pit, the  bar,  or  the  senate. 

About  threescore  years  ago,  I  was  a 
boy;  and  at  that  time,  there  was  nothing 
higher  in  the  class  of  scholastic  attain- 
ments than  those  few  which  I  liave  enu- 
merated above.  We  had  then  only  three 
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learned  professions,  viz.  Divinity,  Phy- 
sic, and  law.  But  now  I  find  my  juve- 
niles in  years  reckon  four,  viz.  Divinity, 
Physic,  Law,  and  the  Drama.  And,  as 
may  be  naturally  expected,  the  last,  be- 
ing possessed  of  the  greatest  novelty,  is 
the  most  strictly  attended  to.  Schools 
are  established  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, Avlivre  theatricals  are  taught  iu 
preference  to  the  other  branches  of  a  po- 
lite education. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  so  wed- 
ded to  the  customs  and  opinions  of  their 
early  years,  that  they  cannot  sanction  the 
improvements  of  the  world  which  they 
see  rising  around  them.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  hail  with  pleasure  every  thing 
in  the  shape  of  an  improvement;  and  1 
have  been  carefully  pondering  in  my, 
mind,  for  some  means  of  assisting  such 
as  are  laudably  and  sedulously  employed 
in  qualifying  our  young  gentry  and  nobi- 
lity for  the  stage. 

I  confess  the  task  is  an  arduous  one; 
but  by  proper  instructions  and  persever- 
ing efforts,  all  may  be  made  partakers  of 
the  benefit.  Children  of  a  lively  tem- 
perament and  vivid  imagination  may  be 
easily  trained  for  theatrical  performance; 
and  the  less  ductile  may  become  ama- 
teurs, and  be  induced  to  distribute  their 
patrimony  and  their  time  among  the 
sons  of  Thespis — which  is  no  trivial  a- 
chievement. 

As  those  who  are  intended  for  the 
pulpit,  are  sent  to  the  Universities  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  their  studies,  I  would 
suggest  that  our  young  gentry  should  be 
engaged  to  a  company  of  strolhng  play- 
ers for  a  few  years  previous  to  entering 
upon  their  patrimonial  inheritance.  The 
sons  of  the  higher  ranks  might  take  up 
tlieir  degrees  upon  the  London  boards ; 
and  the  offspring  of  humbler  life,  might 
accompany  Punch  and  his  wife  Joan, 
for  a  few  months.  Thus  might  all  or- 
ders and  degrees  derive  benefit  from  our 
improved  system  of  education.  I  have 
applied  to  the  manager  of  a  conipany 
who  occupy  a  barn  in  the  village  where 
I  reside,  and  he  approves  of  the  plan. 
Ke  is  willing  to  receive  boys  under  his 
superintendance  as  soon  as  they  can 
start  and  strut,  and  instantly  change 
from  a  frown  to  a  smile.  But  he  re- 
marks that  mere  recitations  are  of  no 
use  to  him  A  good  reciter,  he  observes, 
may  do  tolerably  well  for  a  Lawyer  or 
Clergyman,  or  even  for  a  Parliament 
man,  but  it  rcquiifs  ;;on?idcrable  powers! 
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of  grimace  to  qualify  a  boy  for  the  stage; 
and  he  recommends  all  schoolmasters  to 
attend  to  this  consideration  in  particu- 
lar. I  have  made  application  to  the 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  but  I 


have  not  yet  received  an  answer.  I  have 
uo  doubt,  at  tlie  same  time,  of  his  de- 
cided approbation  of  my  plan. 

BAYES. 


SKETCH  OF  RELIGIONS. 
Co  tt)c  3al(itor  of  tfi<?  Jtoitstiale  iBncajiuf. 

(Cojitiiiucd  frofn  page '2o9.J 
OPIXIO.VS  ON  THE  WAY  OF  SALVATION. 

On  this  subject,  the  Christian  World  is  divided  into  three  parties — the  Arnii^ 
nians,  Caivinists,  and  Baxterians.  The  last  are  a  kind  of  neutrals  betwixt  the 
other  two,  not  a  distinct  society,  but  individuals  who  espouse  the  sentiments 
of  the  famous  Richard  Baxter,  who  contended,  with  the  Arminians,  that  Chribt 
died  for  all,  and  that  it  was  a  man's  own  fault,  if  he  did  not  attain  to  eternal  life: 
and  yet  admitted,  with  the  Caivinists,  that  a  certain  number  was  determined 
upon  in  the  divine  purpose  who  should  infallibly  be  saved.  The  grand  difference 
betwixt  the  Arminians  and  Caivinists  is  respecting  the  doctrine  of  predesiination, 
—a  subject  which  has  perplexed  the  world  in  all  ages.  The  various  sects  com- 
posing these  two  great  divisions,  do  not  all  hold  this  distinguishing  doctrine  in 
the  same  point  of  view.  There  are  Low  Caivinists,  High  Caivinists,  and  Hyper- 
Calvinists.  It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  I  believe  Calvin  himself  was  a  tempe- 
rate Calvinist,  (if  I'raay  use  the  term)  comparetl  with  many  who  assume  his  name 
at  this  time.  The  great  champion  for  Hyper-Calvinism  is  Dr.  Crisp,  whose 
works  in  two  octavi  vols,  have  reached  the  fifth  edition.  They  contend  that  God 
having  foreseen  and  transferred  all  the  sins  of  the  elect  to  Christ,  they  consequent- 
ly have  none  themselves,  and  therefore  none  to  confess.  That  being  bound  up  in 
the  bundle  of  life  with  the  second  Adam — bein^  members  of  his  body — by  this 
union,  they  are  righteous,  as  he  is  righteous — perfect,  as  he  is  perfect.  And,  as 
it  is  said,  Christ  was  "made  sin  for  us,"  they  argue  he  becomes  the  f transgressor 
in  the  room  of  the  person  who  had  transgressed,  and,  as  such,  that  his  heavenly 
Father  accounted  him  a  sinner.  It  is  said  there  are  High  Caivinists  among  the 
Baptists  and  Independents,  as  well  as  individuals  of  considerable  note  in  the  church 
of  England.  Mr.  Gadsby  of  Manchester,  (a  very  eccentric  baptist  minister)  and 
his  friends,  are  considered  as  High  (Caivinists. 

Both  Arminians  and  Caivinists  will  allow  that  salvation  is  by  the  grace  of  God; 
but,  if  we  enquire — how  does  this  favour  come,  and  to  whom  is  it  given  ?  Why,  the 
Arminian  will  say,  surely  it  is  given  to  those  who  repent,  and  prepare  their  hearts 
for  this  gracious  work.  O  !  no  such  thing,  replies  the  Calvinist.  Divine  Grace 
knows  no  respect  of  person.  Had  Zaccheus  qualified  himself  when  salvation  came 
to  his  house  }  Had  Paul  repented,  or  was  he  desiring  this  Grace,  when  he  was 
blessed  with  it  on  the  road  to  Damascus  } 


ARMINIAXS. 

1.  The  infant  mind  i*;  a  mere  blank, 
and  to  be  filled  up  with  whatever  you 

lease  to  write  upon  it.  He,  who  be- 
eves that  the  Redeemer's  Righteous- 
ness, and  not  his  own,  is  to  justify  him, 
will  of  course  view  good  works  in  a  very 
disadvantageous  light.  Edwards. 

2.  Predestination  means  the  good  will 
of  God  in  giving  certain  people  peculiar 
JVLY,  lS2Q.^No>Vn.'-^FcL.  I. 


CALVINISTS. 

1.  Did  I  not  believe  in  Predestina- 
tion, I  would  not  believe  in  providence. 
Can  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  act  with- 
out a  plan  ?  For  which  plan,  predes- 
tination is  only  another  name. 

King  William. 

2.  Providence  hath  before  appointed, 
what  bough  yon  bird  shall  pitch  on,  on 
what  it  shall  live,  and  where  it  shall 

PP 
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privileges,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel,  for  the  improvement  of  which 
they  are  answerable.     Dr.  Priestley. 

3.  Repentance  and  a  good  Hfe  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  recommend  us 
to  the  divine  favour.     Dr.  Priestly. 

4.  Repentance,  and  fruits  meet  for  re- 
pentance, go  before  faith.  Repentance 
absolutely  must  go  before  faith ;  fruits 
meet  for  it,  if  there  be  opportunity. 
By  repentance  I  mean  conviction  of  sin, 
producing  real  desires  and  resolutions  of 
amendment ;  by  salvation  I  mean  not 
barely  deliverance  from  hell,  but  a  pre- 
sent dehverance  from  sin.  Faith,  in 
general,  is  a  divine  supernatural  evi- 
dence, or  conviction  of  things  not  seen, 
not  discoverable  by  our  bodily  senses : 
justifying  faith  implies  not  only  a  di- 
vine supernatural  evidence,  or  convic- 
tion that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself,  but  a  sure  trust 
and  confidence  that  Christ  died  for  my 
sins,  that  he  loved  me,  and  gave  him- 
self for  me.  And  the  moment  a  peni- 
tent sinner  believes  this,  Gotl  pardons 
and  absolves  him ;  and  as  soon  as  his 
pardon  or  justification  witnessed  by 
to  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  is  saved. 
From  that  time  (unless  he  make  ship- 
wreck of  the  faith)  salvation  gradually 
increases  in  his  soul.         J.  Wesley. 

God  pardoned  us  before  we  sinned  ; 
and  when  he  foresaw  our  sin,  even  mine 
and  yours,  he  sent  his  son  to  die  for  us; 
our  pardon  was  wrought  and  cfiected  by 
Christ's  death  above  ].(-;00  years  ago; 
and  for  the  sin>  of  to-morrow,  and  the 
infirmities  of  the  next  day,  Christ  is  al- 
ready dead,  and  does  now  make  inter- 
cession and  atonement.  And  this  is  not 
only  a  favour  to  us  who  were  born  in 
due  time  of  the  gospel,  but  to  all  man- 
kind since  Adam.    Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

6.  God  hath  given  to  every  man  a 
measure  of  the  light  of  bis  own  Son  ; 
that  God  by  this  light  invites,  calls,  and 
strives  with  every  man,  in  order  to  save 
him  ;  which  as  it  is  received  or  not  re- 
sisted, works  the  salvation  of  all,  even 
of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  death 
and  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  of  Adam's 
full :  but  that  this  light  may  be  resisted, 
in  which  case  God  is  said  to  be  resisted 
and  rejected,  and  (Hirist  to  be  again  cru- 
cified j  and  to  those  who  thus  resist  and 
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die.  If  a  master  sends  a  servant  to  a 
certain  place,  and  then  another  by  a  dif- 
ferent road,  their  meeting  is  casual  to 
themselves,  but  foreseen  by  their  mas- 
ter. Bp.  Hopk  ins. 

3.  God  decreed  to  punish  no  man  but 
for  sin :  therefore,  sin,  not  the  decree, 
is  the  cause  of  punishment.  To  ac- 
knowledge a  providence  and  deny  pre- 
destination, is  to  separate  the  end  from 
the  means  ;  the  effect  from  the  cause. 
Can  an  infinite  mind  'suspend  his  own 
determinations  till  the  effiects  of  inter- 
vening determinations  exist?  Impos- 
sible !  Having  from  all  eternity  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  all  things,  it  follows, 
all  things  must  have  been  eternally  fix- 
ed, and  present  to  the  divine  mind ; 
therefore  his  vfill  cannot  be  suspended 
or  changed.  No  man  can  consistently 
believe  in  God,  and  deny  predestination. 

Tucker. 

4.  "\^^hat  the  purpose  of  God  has  de- 
signed, his  providence  completes  :  what 
Hint  ordained,  this  executes.  If  the 
world  had  a  maker,  it  must  have  a  go- 
vernor, and  if  a  governor,  his  will  and 
providence  must  extend  to  all  things. 
Hence  he  nmst  direct  all  things,  or 
consign  them  to  chance.  Tujilady. 

5.  True  repentance  does  not  precede 
faith,  and  implies  the  change,  or  Jiew 
mind,  which  accompanies  the  belief  of 
the  gospel.  Jones. 

6.  The  church  of  England,  ever  since 
the  gospel  was  restored,  has  always  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  election  and  re- 
probation. Dr  Whitaker, 

(Div.  Pro.  Cam.) 

7.  Repro])ation  simply  denotes  some- 
thing which  cannot  stand  the  test,  by 
which  we  try  whether  it  be  really  what 
it  professes  to  be.  Walker. 

8.  In  the  elected,  is  there  no  cause 
for  it  in  themselves.^  None  at  all:  it  is 
wholly  of  free  grace,  without  respect  t(» 
any  goodness  God  foresaw  in  them,  for 
otherwise  men  would  have  whereof  to 
glory.  Arch.  Qsher. 

9.  The  church  always  held  tli€  doc- 
trine of  grace,  in  harmony  with^  the 
free  agency  of  man.  Vossiiis. 

10.  The  Covenant  with  Abraham  (but 
covenant  in  the  Bible  does  not  mean  a 
contract,  but  a  promised  blessing  by 
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!  refuse  him  he  becomes  their  condemna- 
tion. Barclay  ( Soc.  Fr.) 

7.  You  say  that  you  wish  for  faith  ; 
but  you  have  it,  from  the  moment  that 
you  think  it  worthy  of  a  wish  :  v/e  our- 
selves who  serve  God,  know  nothing 
more  of  it.  lie  chaste,  modest,  and 
temperate,  and  I  answer  for  that  faith 
which  you  believe  to  have  lost :  live  up- 
rightly, and  you  will  find  little  difficul- 
ty in  believing. 

Massilloii  (the  'popular  French  bp. ) 

9.  Mercy  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his 
crown  : 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal 
power. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of 
kings  ; 

But  mercy  is  above  the  sceptred  sway. 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  kings. 
It  is  an  attribute  of  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show 

likest  God's 
"Wlien  mercy  seasons  justice.  There- 
fore Jew, 

Tho'  mercy  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 
That,  in  the  course  of  justiccy  none  of 
us 

Should  see  salvation  ;  we  do  pray  for 

mercy  ; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all 
to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy.  Shakespeare. 

9.  The  Apostles  assure  us,  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  did  not  make  part  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.    Bp.  Warburton. 

10.  There  are  three  states  of  divine 
worship  signified  in  scripture,  viz.  the 
state  before  the  fall,  the  sacrificial  state 
after  the  fall,  as  representative  of  the 
Messiah,  which  continued  till  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews;  and  the  last,  or 
present  state,  which  commenced  at  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  when  the  sacri- 
fice and  the  oblation  ceased,  when  God 
was  to  be  approached  without  sacrifice, 
as  at  the  beginning.  Then  it  was  that 
he  who  declared,  1  will  be,  because  I 
WILL  BE,  or  ''1  AM  THAT  I  AM,"  mani- 
fested his  glory  in  Jesus,  the  Christ. 
In  paradise  man  was  created  upright. 
He  had  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
but  he  was  innocent.    In  ihis  first  st^te 
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which  men  are  pirificd  or  cleansed)  was 
not  given  on  account  of  personal  obc' 
dience,  but  all  by  grace.  If  Canaan  was 
inherited  as  a  matter  of  right,  on  their 
personal  obedience  or  law,  it  could  not 
be  a  type  of  the  heavenly  inheritance, 
which  is  by  promise.  Their  possession 
of  that  land  was  through  the  obedience 
of  faith,  and  their  rejection  through 
unbelief.  Dr.  Ralph  Wardlaw. 

11.  It  does  not  appear  that,  in  the 
earliest  times,  writing  by  letters,  or  re- 
cording facts,  any  other  way,  than  by 
emblematical  or  hieroglyphical  repre- 
sentations, was  known  or  in  use.  An- 
niversary, monthly,  weekly  days  observ- 
ed, preserved  the  memory  of  most  events. 
If  therefore  it  was  the  command  of  God, 
that  to  keep  in  mind  the  revelation  that 
a  Saviour,  the  first-born  of  a  woman, 
should  die  for  the  sins  of  men,  should 
by  his  blood  atone  and  become  interces- 
sor for  mankind.  Man  should  kill  a  kid 
or  a  lamb,  shed  its  blood,  sprinkle  the 
blood  towards  the  same  place  which  the 
Deity  directed  to  be  emblematical  of 
the  place  of  his  residence,  chusing  a  per- 
fect, unspotted  male,  as  the  emblem  of 
the  suffering  Saviour,  and  a  perfect  first- 
born among  men,  as  the  emblem  of  the 
first-born,  the  Intercessor ;  and  if  this 
emblematical  act  was  to  be  repeated 
once  or  oftener  every  year,  on  a  stated 
day ;  once  every  month,  on  the  first 
day ;  once  every  week,  on  the  seventh 
day;  and  twice  every  day,  morning 
and  evening ;  and  if,  on  those  occa- 
sions, men  were  in  the  emblems  to  see, 
with  sorrow,  the  representation  of  the 
blood  they  forfeited,  and,  with  joy,  to 
entertain  the  hopes  of  mercy  through 
that  blood,  which  the  blood  of  the  beast 
sacrificed  represented ;  and  to  believe 
that  God,  on  those  occasions,  was  wil- 
ling to  hear  their  prayers,  and  receive 
their  praises :  the  invention  of  man  can- 
not devise  any  other  method,  so  likely 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  know- 
ledge and  belief  of  a  revelation,  so  ne- 
cessary to  mankind.       Lord  Forbes. 

12.  The  impotency  of  sinners,  with 
respect  to  believing  in  Christ,  is  not  na- 
tural, but  moral :  for  it  is  a  plain  dic- 
tate of  common  sense  that  natural  im- 
possibility excludes  all  blame.  But  an 
unwilling  mind  is  universally  consider- 
ed as  a  crime,  ^.nd  not  as  an  excuse,  and 
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there  was  no  necessity  for  sacrifice,  no- 
thing but  the  fruits  of  the  ground  as 
offerings ;  there  was  no  necessity  for  a 
mediation.  God  was  approached  as  a 
fjither,  and  the  divine  communication 
^va$  immediate  from  himself  to  man. 
Such  wag  the  state  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment before  the  fall ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
bad  departed  from  that  superlatively 
happy  state,  a  mediation  by  sacrifice 
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is  the  very  thing  wherein  o«r  wicked- 
ness consists.  That  the  impotence 
of  the  sinner  is  owing  to  a  disaffection 
of  the  heart,  is  evident  iVom  the  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel.  Though  men  be- 
came sinners  by  Adam,  according  to  a 
divine  constitution,  yet  they  have,  and 
are  accountable  for  no  sins  but  personal: 
His  sin  being  only  the  ocaision^  not  the 
ca/.se  of  our  conanitting  sins.  Though 


became  necessary,  and  the  gracious  pro-  believers  are  justified  tliruugh  Christ' 


mise  was  given,  viz.  the  posieritij  of  the 
wo7nan  shall  bruise  the  head  of  the  ser- 
pent, jielluvii/. 

11.  The  spirit  of  God  sanctifies  all 
^ood  Christians,  who  are  ready  to  com- 
ply with  his  motions.      Dr.  A'oicill. 

19.  Sanctification   is   a  progressive 


righteousness,  yet  his  righteousness  is 
not  to  be  transferred  to  them. 

Hopkins. 

13-  The  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  minds  of  men  are  usually  by 
the  sacred  word.  But  joyful  impres- 
sions are  not  proofs  of  spiritual  adop- 
tion, any  more  than  a  man's 


work,  by  which  the  corrupt  nature  of  -"J' --^  ^xa.x  a  u.^a  ^  ineaMug 

.„.n  hn.L..       .n,l  I.e.  Lrur^t      ff  knowledge  of  the  gooduess  of  his  title 


nian  becomes  less  and  less  corrupt.  If 
sin  cease  before  death,  there  must  an  in- 
stantaneous change,  a  last  minute  where- 
in it  does  exist,  and  a  first  minute 
wherein  it  does  not.  He  becomes  un- 
der the  work  of  grace  a  carnal  penitent, 
then  a  christian  believer,  then  a  perfect 
christian.  Fletcher. 

13.  For  admission  into  our  society 
we  only  impose  one  condition,  a  real  de- 
sire to  save  the  sovl.  The  candidates 
may  hold  particular  or  general  redemp- 
tion— they  may  be  churchmen  or  dis- 
senters— they  will  think,  and  let  them 
think.  Weslerj. 

14.  What  can  be  more  useless  than 
to  publish  this  paradox  to  the  world } 
namely,  That  what  ever  we  do,  is  done, 
not  by  virtue  of  our  free  will,  but  in  a 
waif  of  necessity.  AV'liat  a  wide  gap  does 
the  publication  of  this  tenet  open  among 
men,  for  the  commission  of  all  ungod- 
liness }  ^  Erasmus. 


15.  Holy  dispositions  of  heart  are  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  believing  in  Christ. 

Dr.  A.  Fuller. 

16.  All  attempts  to  urge  men  forward 
even  in  the  right  path,  beyond  the  mea- 
suse  of  their  light,  are  impracticable  in 
our  situation,  if  they  were  lawful ;  and 
unlawful,  if  they  were  practicable.  Aug- 
ment their  ligKt,  conciUate  their  affec- 
tions, and  they  will  follow  of  their  own 
record.  J^ob.  Hall. 


to  an  estate,  is  that  title.  It  is  dange- 
rous to  say,  such  a  man  at  such  a  tijne, 
was  converted  merely  because  of  his 
joyful  feelings.  Cooke. 

14.  All  believers  are  alike  sanctified 
in  Christ — no  one  of  them  more  so  than 
another.  Their  nature  is  as  bad  as  in 
an  unbeliever — as  bad  in  Paul  the  apos- 
tle, as  in  Saul  the  blasphemer.  *'ln  ray 
flesh  dwelleth  no  good  thing."  Were 
it  not  so,  why  de?iy  himseli  ?  Holiness 
is  a  genus,  not  a  qualitij.  One  man  may 
be  wiser  or  stronger  than  another,  but 
they  are  alike  men.  And  they  must  be 
holy,  before  they  can  walk  holily.  To 
be  sanctified  is  to  be  separated  unto  God. 
The  Jews  were  holy,  (but  not  sinless,) 
because  separated  from  the  nations. 

Walker. 

15.  If  men  are  regenerated,  and  pos- 
sessed of  holy  dispositions,  before  they, 
believe,  then  they  must  be  godly  unbe- 
lievers; a  character  unknown  in  the 
word  of  God  ;  and  should  they  die  in 
that  statCj  they  must  be  saved  without 
faith.  Mac  Lean. 

16.  The  belief  that  results  not  from 
evidence,  but  from  an  inclination  to  be-- . 
lieve,  is  credulity  not  faith.  Nor  is  that 
2i726e//(?/' criminal,  that  is  not  justly  im-- 
putabie  to  a  disinclination  ;  to  believe 
in  spite  of  evidence  is  incredulity,  and  ^s 
as  much  an  extreme  as  the  other. 

Professor  Campbell 

SOLWIN. 

(To  he  continued  by  request.) 
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THE  SKULL. 
Co  t\)e  3^itov  of  tf)c  Eons^yalc  i^aga^mr. 

Sir, 

The  follouing  anecdote  from  Taylor's 
Ilistvnj  of  Apparitions,  may  not  have 
been  seen  by  many  who  peruse  your 
Magazine ;  its  insertion  1  have  no  doubt 
will  provoke  a  smile  from  some  of  your 
readers,  and  at  the  same  time  oblige 

Yours, 

Preston.  i.  r. 

'^'^ About  thirty  years  ago^  some  labour- 
ing raechanicsmet  one  Saturday  evening, 
after  receiving  their  wag?s,  at  a  public 
house,  near  Ripon  in  Yorkshire,  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  themselves  convivi- 
ally  after  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  the 
week.  The  glass  circulated  freely,  every 
man  told  liis  story  or  sung  a  song,  anil 
various  were  the  objects  of  conversation. 
At  length  that  of  courage  was  introduc- 
ed; every  man  now  considered  himself 
a  hero,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  li- 
quor begins  to  operate.  One  boasted  of 
his  skill  as  a  pugilist,  and  related  how 
many  battles  he  had  fought,  and  come 
off  victorious;  another  related  a  dreadful 
encounter  he  had  lately  had  with  a  mad 
dog,  whom  he  overpowered  and  left  dead 
on  the  field;  a  third  told  a  story  of  his 
sleep  in  a  haunted  house,  and  his  con- 
versation with  a  dreadful  ghost.  In 
short,  various  and  extravagant  were  the 
different  tales  they  told;  until  one,  who 
had  hitherto  remained  silent,  arose,  and 
told  them,  that  notwithstanding  their 
boasted  courage,  he  would  wager  a  bet 
of  fil  e  guineas,  that  not  one  of  the  com- 
pany had  resolution  sufficient  to  go  to 
the  bone-housc  in  the  parish  church- 
yard, (which  was  about  a  mile  distant.) 
and  bring  a  skull  from  thence  with  him, 
and  place  it  on  the  table  before  the 
guests.  This  wager  was  soon  accepted 
by  one  of  the  party,  who  immediately 
set  off  on  his  expedition  to  the  church- 
yard. The  wag  who  had  proposed  the 
bet,  and  who  knew  a  nearer  bye-way  to 
the  bone-house  than  his  opponent  had 
taken,  requested  the  landlady  to  lend 
him  a  white  sheet,  and  that' he  would 
soon  cool  this  heroic  man's  courage.  The 
landlady,  who  enjoyed  the  joke,  compli- 
ed with  his  request,  lent  him  the  sheet, 
and  off  set  our  wag  with  the  utmost 
speed.  -  He  arrived  at  the  bone-house 
nrst,  threw  the'sheet  over  him,  and  plac- 


ed himself  in  one  corner,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  his  comrade.  Presently  after 
enters  the  first  man  with  slow  deliberate 
pace,  and  observing  a  figure  in  white,  he 
felt  himself  greatly  alarmed  (as  he  after- 
wards acknowledged,)  however  he  re- 
sumed his  courage,  advanced,  stooped 
down,  and  picked  up  a  skull.  Immedi- 
ately the  phantom  exclaimed,  in  a  deep 
and  hollow  tone,  "That's  my  father's 
skull!"  ^^'^M'ell  then,"  replied  tne  adven- 
turer, "^"'if  it  be  thy  father's  skull  take 
it."  So  down  he  laid  it,  and  took  up 
another;  when  the  figure  replied  in  the 
same  hollow  tone,  "That's ray  mother's 
skull!"  "Well  then,"  the  other  again 
rephed,  "if  it  be  thy  mother's  skull  take 
it."  So  down  he  laid  it,  and  took  up 
another.  The  apparition  now,  in  a  tre- 
mendously awful  manner,  cried  out, 
"That's  my  skull!"  "If  it  be  the  devil's 
skull  I'll  have  it!"  answered  the  hero; 
and  off  he  ran  with  it  in  his  hand,  great- 
ly terrified,  and  the  spectre  after  him. 

In  his  flight  througn  the  church-yard, 
he  stumbled  over  a  tombstone,  and  fell, 
which  occasioned  the  ghost  likewise  to 
fall  upon  him,  which  increased  not  a 
little  his  fright.  However  he  soon  ex- 
tricated himself,  and  again  bent  his 
flight  towards  the  inn,  which  he  soon 
reached,  and  bolting  suddenly  into  the 
room,  exclaimed  with  terrific  counte- 
nance, his  hair  standing  on  end,  "'Here 
is  the  skull  you  sent  me  for,  but  by 
George,  the  right  owner  is  coming  for 
it."  Saying  which,  dovm  vrent  the  skull, 
and  instantly  appeared  the  figure  with 
the  white  sheet  on.  This  unexpected 
intrusion  so  much  frightened  all  the 
company,  that  they  ran  out  of  the  house 
as  fast  as  possible,  really  believing  it  was 
an  apparition  from  the  tombs,  come  to 
punish  them  for  the  sacrilegious  theft. 
Such  pov.-er  has  fear  over  the  strongest 
mind  M-hen  taken  by  surprise.  The  un- 
daunted adventurer,  however,  won  his 
wager,  which  was  spent  at  the  house  the 
Saturday  night  following. 

SCOTTIANA. 
No.  1. 

Though  the  language  of  Nature  is 
the  same  in  every  chme  and  in  every 
age,  yet,  among  those  writers  who  have 
attempted  the  pathetic,  only  few  have 
succeeded.  Either  too  much  embellish- 
ment has  destroyed  the  effects  of  grief 
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— too  much  labour  has  smoothed  the 
brow  of  terror — or  too  accurate  an  ex- 
planation has  softened  the  accents  of 
revenge.  Whatever  is  meant  to  touch 
the  heart  of  the  reader,  should  be  a  per- 
fect transcript  of  those  feelings  Avhich 
would  naturally  occupy  the  soul  of  the 
real  actors.  There  is  nothing  so  des- 
tructive of  the  genuine  pathetic,  as  an 
appearance  of  art.  To  constitute  the 
true  pathos  of  composition,  the  words 
themselves  must  threaten,  weep,, or  burn. 
A  noble  simplicity  of  style  must  lead 
the  reader's  attention  from  the  describer 
to  the  described,  from  the  language  to 
the  subject,  from  the  words  to  the 
thoughts.  There  are  few  finer  speci- 
mens of  the.  true  pathetic,  than  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  "Rob  Roy."  We 
perceive  nothing  in  the  words  or  their 
arrangement,  and  yet  we  feel  our  souls 
pervaded  by  the  honor  of  the  scene. 
\Ve  pity  the  poor  suppliant  at  the  feet 
of  the  Highland  chieftainess — we  are 
moved  by  his  prayer — we  hear  his  dy- 
ing yell — and  we  see  the  circling  wave 
settle  over  its  -vdctim — we  feel  an  in- 
terest we  cannot  describe  in  the 

DEATH   or  MORRIS. 

They  dragged  forward  at  her  sum- 
mons a  wretch  already  half  dead  with 
terror,  in  whose  agonized  features  I  re- 
cognized, to  my  horror  and  astonish- 
ment, my  old  acquaintance  Morris. 

He  fell  prostrate  before  the  female 
Chief,  with  an  effort  to  clasp  her  knees, 
from  which  she  drew  back,  as  if  his 
touch  had  been  pollution,  so  that  all  he 
could  do  in  token  of  the  extremity  of  his 
humiliation,  was  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her 
plaid.  I  never  heard  entreaties  for  life 
poured  out  with  such  agony  of  spirit. 
The  ecstasy  of  fear  was  such,  that, 
instead  of  paralyzing  his  tongue,  as  on 
ordinary  occasions,  it  even  rendered  him 
eloquent ;  and,  with  cheeks  pale  as  ashes, 
hands  compressed  in  agony,  eyes  that 
seemed  to  be  taking  their  last  look 
of  all  mortal  objects,  he  protested,  with 
the  deepest  oaths,  his  total  ignorance  of 
any  design  upon  the  person  of  Rob  Roy, 
whom  he  swore  he  loved  and  honoured 
as  his  own  soul. — He  prayed  but  for  life 
— for  life  he  would  give  all  he  had  in 
the  world ; — it  was  but  hfe  he  asked — 
life  if  it  were  to  be  prolonged  under  tor- 
tures and  privations ;  he  asked  only 
breath,  thoughit  should  be  di-awn  in  the 


damps  of  the  lowest  caverns  of  their 
hills. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scorn, 
the  loathing  and  contempt,  with  which 
the  wife  of  Mac  Gregor  regarded  this 
wretched  petitioner  lor  the  poor  boon  of 
existence. 

*'I  could  have  bid  you  live,"  said  she, 
'''had  life  been  to  you  the  same  weary 
and  wasting  burthen  that  it  is  to  me — 
that  it  is  to  every  noble  and  generous 
mind. — But  you — wretch  !  you  could 
creep  through  the  v;or]d  unaffected  by  its 
various  disgraces,  its  ineffable  miseries, 
its  constantly  accumulating  masses  of 
crime  and  sorrow — you  could  Uve  and 
enjoy  yourself,  while  the  noble-minded 
are  betrayed- -while  nameless  and  birth- 
less  villains  tread  on  the  neck  of  the 
brave  and  long-descended — you  could 
enjoy  yourself,  like  a  butcher's  dog  in  the 
shambles,  battoning  on  garbage,  while 
the  slaughter  of  the  brave  went  on  a- 
round  you  !  This  enjoyment  you  shall 
not  live  to  partake  of ;  you  shall  die, 
base  dog,  and  that  before  yon  cloud  has 
passed  over  the  sun." 

She  gave  a  brief  command  in  Gaelic 
to  her  attendants,  two  of  whom  seized 
upon  the  prostrate  suppliant,  and  hur- 
ried him  to  the  brink  of  a  cliff  which 
overhung  the  flood.  He  set  up  the 
most  piercing  .jfnd  dreadful  cries  that 
fear  ever  uttered— may  well  term 
them  dreadful,  for  they  haunted  my 
sleep  for  years  afterward.  As  the  mur- 
derers, or  executioners,  call  them  as  you 
will,  dragged  him  along,  he  recognized 
me  even  in  that  moment  of  horror,  and 
exclaimed,  in  the  last  articulate  words  1 
ever  heard  him  utter,  "O,  Mr.  Osbaldi- 
stone,  save  me  ! — save  me  !" 

The  victim  was  held  fast  by  some, 
while  others,  binding  a  large  heavy 
stone  in  a  plaid,  tied  it  round  his  neck, 
and  others  again  eagerly  stripped  him 
of  some  part  of  his  dress.  Hall- naked, 
and  thus  manacled,  they  hurled  him  in- 
to the  lake,  there  abo^t  twelve  feet  deep, 
drowning  his  last  death-shriek  with  a 
loud  halloo  of  vindictive  triumph,  above 
which,  however,  the  yell  of  mortal 
agony  was  distinctly  heard.  The  hea- 
vy burden  splashed  in  the  dark-blue 
waters  of  the  lake,  and  the  Highlanders, 
with  their  pole-axes  and  swords,  watch- 
ed an  instant,  to  guard,  lest,  extricat- 
ing himself  from  the  load  to  v.hich  he 
was  attached,  he  might  have  struggled 
to  regain  the  shor«.    liut  the  knot  had 
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l)een  securely  bound  ;  the  victim  sunk 
without  effort ;  the  waters,  which  his 
fall  had  disturbed,  set  tied  calmly  over 
him,  and  the  unit  of  that  life  for  which 
he  had  pleaded  so  strongly,  was  for  ever 
withdrawn  irom  the  sum  of  human  ex- 
istence. 


HOGG'S  TALES. 

The  author  of  ^'^'NVaverley"  has  long 
insinuated  the  opinion  of  ghosts  and  se- 
cond sight,  but  lias  never  boldly  avow- 
ed himself  a  belicvor  in  these  nearly  ex- 
ploded superstitions.  A  bolder  defen- 
der now  comes  forward,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  James  Hogg,  better  known  as 
the  ''Ettrick  Shepherd,"  author  of  the 
"Queen's  A^^ake"  and  many  other  fine 
poems.  He  has  just  published  a  volume 
of  tales,  wliich  will  be  found  extremely 
valuable  even  by  those  who  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  superstitions  they  contain  ; 
as  they  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  pre- 
sent belief  of  the  liighlanders.  These 
tales  are  constructed  in  such  a  form  as 
to  embody  a  number  of  loose  ideas  into 
one  regular  story — to  connect  the  tra- 
dition of  a  district  together.  One  of 
these  tales  we  have  inserted  in  our  Ma- 
gazine; and  should  any  of  our  readers 
wish  to  explore  the  Scottish  supersti- 
tions farther,  he  will  find  *^'ample  room 
and  verge  enough"  in  Hogg's  talcs. 

BASIL  LEE. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Loch-Rog  there 
stands  a  considerably  large  village,  and 
above  that  a  gentleman's  house,  who 
rents  all  the  country  around  from  Lord 
Seaforth,  and  lets  it  off  again  to  number- 
less small  tenants.  Between  his  house 
and  the  village  there  lies  a  straight  green 
lane,  and  above  the  house  on  risinggi  ound 
stands  a  great  number  of  tall  stones, 
that  have  been  raised  in  some  early  age, 
and  appear  at  a  distance  like  an  army  of 
tremendous  giants.  One  day  a  party  of 
seven  from  on  board  the  Swallow  was  in- 
vited to  dine  with  this  gentlem.iin.  "NV'e 
went  out  a-shooting  all  the  forenoon, 
and  towards  evenina:,  on  our  return,  we 
found  all  the  family  in  the  most  dread- 
ful alarai,  on  account  of  something  that 
an  old  maiden  lady  had  seen  which  they 
called  Failed^  3  fore;  (the  great  shadow) 
and  which  they  alleged  was  the  herald 
of  terrible  things,  and  the  most  dismal 
calamities.    The  villagers  wei'e  likewib© 


made  acquainted  with  it,  and  they  were 
running  howling  about  in  consternation. 

The  family  consisted  of  an  old  man 
and  his  sister;  a  young  man  and  his 
wife,  and  two  children:  the  old  man 
and  the  two  ladies  believed  the  matter 
throughout,  but  the  young  man  pretend- 
ed with  us  to  laugh  at  it,  though  I 
could  see  he  was  deeply  concerned  at 
what  he  had  heard.  The  vision  was 
described  to  us  in  the  following  extraor- 
dinary manner. 

The  great  Shadow  never  comes  alone. 
The  next  morning  after  is  M'Torquille 
Dhu's  visit.  The  loss  of  all  the  crops, 
and  a  grievous  death  in  the  island,  inva- 
riably succeed  to  these.  The  apparitions 
rise  sometimes  in  twelve,  sometimes  in 
three  years,  but  always  on  the  appear- 
ance of  An  Faileas  More,  Todhail  Mac 
Torciil  takes  place  next  morning  be- 
tween day-break  and  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  A  dark  gigantic  shade  is  seen  stalk- 
ing across  the  loch  in  the  evening,  which 
vanishes  at  a  certain  headland;  and 
from  that  same  place  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  the  same  degree  of  lightness,  a 
v.  hole  tpoop  of  ghosts  arise,  and  with 
Mac  Torciil  Dim  (Black  M'Torquille) 
at  their  head,  walk  in  procession  to  the 
standing  stones,  and  there  hide  them- 
selves again  in  their  ancient  graves. 

As  the  one  part  of  this  story  remained 
still  to  be  proved,  every  one  of  us  deter- 
mined to  watch,  and  see  if  there  was 
any  resemblance  of  such  a  thing.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  at- 
tending it  was,  that  it  could  only  be 
seen  from  the  upper  windows  of  that 
house,  or  from  the  same  height  in  the 
air,  a  small  spi!ce  to  the  eastward  of  that; 
and  that  from  no  other  point  on  the 
whole  island  had  it  ever  been  discovered 
that  either  of  the  visions  had  been  seen. 

We  testified  some  doubts  that  the 
morning  might  not  prove  clear,  but  the 
old  man,  and  the  old  maiden  lady,  both 
assured  us  that  it  would  be  clear,  as  the 
morning  of  M'Torquille's  Visit  never 
was  known  to  be  otherwise.  Some  of 
us  went  to  bed  with  our  clothes  on,  but 
otliei  s  sat  up  all  night,  and  at  an  early 
hour  we  were  all  sitting  at  the  windows 
wearying  for  the  break  of  day.  The 
morning  at  length  broke,  and  was  per- 
fectly clear  and  serene,  as  had  been  pre- 
dicted. Every  eye  was  strained  toward 
the  spot  where  ihe  Great  Shade  had  va- 
nished, and  at  length  the  young  gentle- 
m.an  of  tiie  bowse  said,  in  a  tone  express- 
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ing  great  awe,  Yonder  they  are  now." 
I  could  not  discern  any  thing  for  the 
space  of  a  few  seconds,  but  at  length,  on 
looking  very  narrowly  toward  the  spot, 
I  thought  I  perceivied  something  Uke  a 
broad  shadow  on  the  shore ;  and,  on 
straining  my  sight  a  little  more,  it  really 
did  appear  as  if  divided  into  small  co- 
lumns like  the  forms  of  men.  It  did 
not  appear  like  a  cloud,  but  rather  like 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud;  yet  there  was  not 
the  slightest  cloud  or  vapour  to  be  seen 
floating  in  the  firmament.  We  lost  sight 
of  it  for  a" very  short  space,  and  then  be- 
held it  again  coming  over  the  heath,  a- 
bove  the  rocks  that  overhung  the  shore. 
The  vision  was  still  very  indistinct,  but 
yet  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  troop  of 
warriors  dressed  in  greenish  tartans  with 
a  tinge  of  red.  The  headland  where  the 
apparitions  first  arose,  was  distant  from 
us  about  half  a  mile, — they  appeared  to 
be  moving  remarkably  slow,  yet  not- 
withstanding that,  they  were  close  upon 
us  almost  instantly.  VVe  were  told  that 
they  would  pass  in  array  immediately 
before  the  windows,  along  the  green 
lane  between  us  and  the  back  of  the  vil- 
lage; and  seeing  that  they  actually  ap- 
proached in  that  direction.  Dr.  Scott,  a 
rough,  rash,  intrepid  fellow,  proposed 
that  we  should  fire  at  them.  I  object- 
ed to  it,  deeming  that  it  was  a  trick,  and 
that  they  were  all  fellovvr  creatures;  for 
we  saw  them  now  as  distinctly  as  we 
could  see  any  body  of  men  in  the  gray 
of  the  morning.  The  young  man  how- 
ever assuring  us,  that  it  was  nothing  hu- 
man that  we  saw,  I  agreed  to  the  propo- 
sal; and  as  they  passed  in  array  imme- 
diately before  the  windows,  we  pointed 
all  the  eight  loaded  muskets  directly  at 
them,  and  fired  on  this  mysterious  troop 
all  at  once:  but  not  one  of  them  paused, 
or  turned  round  his  head.  They  all  of 
them  held  on  with  the  same  solemn  and 
ghosthke  movement,  still  continuing  in 
appearance  to  be  walking  very  slow,  yet 
f^ome  way  they  went  over  the  ground 
with  unaccountable  celerity ;  and  when 
they  approached  near  to  the  group  of  tall 
obelisks,  they  rushed  in  amongst  them, 
and  we  saw  no  more,  save  a  reeling 
flicker  of  light  that  seemed  to  tremble 
through  the  stones  for  a  moment. 

They  appeared  to  be  a  troop  of  war- 
riors, Avith  plaids  and  helmets,  each 
having  a  broad  targe  on  his  arm,  and  a 
long  black  lance  in  the  other  hand ;  and 
ihey  were  led  on  by  a  tall  figure  in  black 
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armour,  that  walked  considerably  a-head 
of  the  rest.  Some  of  our  people  protest- 
ed that  they  saw  the  bare  skulls  below 
the  helmets,  with  empty  eye-sockets, 
and  the  nose  and  lips  wanting;  but  I 
saw  nothing  like  this.  They  appeared 
to  me  exactly  like  other  men;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  1  never  saw  them  very  dis- 
tinctly, for  they  were  but  a  short  time 
near  us,  and  during  that  time,  the  smoke 
issuing  from  the  muskets  intervened, 
and  ov.  ing  to  the  dead  cahn  of  the  morn- 
ing, made  us  see  them  much  worse.  All 
the  people  of  the  village  were  hid  in 
groups  within  doors,  and  engaged  in 
some  rite  which  1  did  not  witness,  and 
cannot  describe;  but  they  took  great 
umbrage  at  our  audacity  in  firing  at  their 
unearthly  visitors,  and  I  believe  there 
was  not  one  among  us,  not  even  the  re- 
gardless Dr.  Scott,  who  was  not  shocked 
at  what  had  been  seen. 

I  make  no  pretensions  to  account  for 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  but  the 
singular  circumstance  of  its  being  nsible 
only  from  one  point,  and  no  other, 
makes  it  look  like  something  that  might 
be  accounted  for.  I  can  well  excuse  any 
who  do  not  believe  it,  for  if  I  had  not 
seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  I  never  would 
have  believed  it.  But  of  all  things  I  ever 
beheld  for  wild  sublimity,  the  march  of 
that  troop  of  apparitions  excelled — ^not  a 
day  or  night  hath  yet  passed  over  my 
head,  on  which  I  have  not  thought  with 
wonder  and  awe  on  the  Visit  cf  M'Tor- 
(juil/e. 

From  that  time  forth,  as  long  as  I  re- 
mained in  Lewis,  I  considered  myself  in 
the  country  of  the  genii,  and  surrounded 
with  spiritual  beings  that  were  ready  to 
start  up  in  some  bodily  form  at  my  side, 
whenever  they  had  a  mind.  Such  in- 
fluence had  the  vision  that  I  had  seen 
over  my  mind,  and  so  far  was  it  beyond 
my  comprehension,  that  I  grew  like  one 
half  crazed  about  spirits,  and  could  think 
or  speak  about  nothing  else.  For  a  whole 
week  I  lingered  about  the  shores  to  see 
the  mermaid ;  for  I  Avas  assured  by  the 
people,  that  ihey  WTre  very  frequently 
to  be  seen,  though  they  confessed  that 
the  male  as  often  appeared  as  the  female. 
They  regarded  her  as  a  kind  of  sea-spirit, 
and  ominous,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to 
the  boatmen  and  fishers,  but  yet  they 
confessed  that  she  was  flesh  and  blood, 
like  other  creatures,  and  that  she  had 
long  hair,  and  a  face  and  bosom  so  beau- 
tiful, that  their  language  had  no  words 
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to  describe  them.  I  was  actually  in  love 
with  them,  and  watched  the  creeks  as 
anxiously  as  ever  a  lover  did  his  mis- 
tress's casement;  and  often  when  1  saw 
the  seals  tiouncing  on  the  rocks  at  a  dis- 
tance, I  painted  them  to  myself  as  the 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  mermaids, 
but  on  coming  near  them,  was  always 
disappointed,  and  shocked  at  the  ugly 
dog's  heads  that  they  set  up  to  me;  so 
that  after  all,  I  was  obUged  to  give  up 
my  search  after  mermaids. 

They  told  me  of  one  that  fell  in  love 
with  a  young  man,  named  Alexander 
iVPLeod,  w^ho  often  met  her  upon  the 
shore,  at  a  certain  place  which  they 
shewed  me,  and  had  amorous  dalliance 
with  her;  but  he  soon  fell  sick  and 
died,  and  when  she  came  to  the  shore, 
and  could  no  more  find  him,  she  cried 
one  while,  and  sung  another,  in  the 
most  plaintive  strains  that  ever  were 
here  heard.  This  was  the  popular  ac- 
count; but  there  was  an  old  man  told 
me,  who  heard  her  one  evening,  and 
watched  her,  from  a  concealment  close 
beside  her,  all  the  time  she  was  on  shore, 
that  she  made  a  slight  humming  noise 
hke  that  made  by  a  kid,  not  when  it 
bleats  out,  but  when  it  is  looking  round 
for  its  dam,  and  bleating  with  its  mouth 
shut;  and  this  was  all  the  sound  that 
she  made,  or  that  he  believed  she  was 
able  to  make.  I  asked  why  he  did  not 
go  to  her?  but  he  answered  in  his  own 
language,  that  he  would  not  have  gone 
to  her  for  all  the  lands  of  the  Mackenzie. 

M'Leod,  when  on  his  death-bed,  told 
his  friends  of  all  that  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  grievously  regretted 
having  met  her.  He  said  they  never 
met  but  she  clasped  her  arms  around 
him,  and  wished  to  take  him  into  the 
sea;  but  that  it  Avas  from  no  evil  intent, 
but  out  of  affection,  thinking  that  he 
could  not  live  more  than  she,  if  left  up- 
on dry  land.  ^\^hen  asked  if  he  loved 
her ;  he  said  that  she  was  so  beautiful  he 
could  not  but  love  her,  and  would  have 
loved  her  much  better  if  she  had  not 
been  so  cold;  but  he  added,  that  he  be- 
lieved she  was  a  wicked  creature.  If 
the  young  man  could  imagine  all  this 
Avithout  any  foundation,  people  may 
imagine  after  what  they  list;  for  my 
part,  1  believed  every  word  of  it,  though 
disappointed  of  meeting  with  her. 

1  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  my  en- 
deavours to  see  the  water  horse,  a  mons- 
ter that  inhabited  an  inland  lake,  of 
Jt'LY,  1820.— i>fc.  VII.  Vol.  I. 
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whom  many  frightful  stories  were  told 
to  me;  but  in  my  next  attempt  at  an 
intercourse  with  the  spirits  that  inhabit 
that  dreary  country,  1  had  all  the  suc- 
cess that  1  could  desire. 

I  was  told  of  an  old  woman  who  lived 
in  a  lone  shelling,  at  the  head  of  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  called  Loch  Kios,  to  whom 
a  ghost  paid  a  visit  every  night.  I  de- 
termined to  see  the  place,  and  to  tarry  a 
night  with  the  old  woman,  if  possible. 
Accordingly,  I  travelled  across  the  coun- 
try by  a  wild  and  pathless  rout,  and 
came  to  her  bothy  at  the  fall  of  night, 
and  going  in,  I  sat  down,  feigning  to  be 
very  weary,  and  unable  to  move  farther. 
A\'e  did  not  understand  a  word  of  each 
other's  language,  and  consequently  no 
conversation,  save  by  signs,  could  pass 
between  us.  1  found  a  miserable  old 
shrivelled  creature,  rather  neatly  dressed 
for  that  country,  but  manifestly  derang- 
ed somewhat  in  her  intellects. 

Before  I  entered,  I  heard  her  singing 
some  coronach  or  dirge,  and  when  I  went 
in,  1  found  her  endeavouring  to  mend 
an  old  mantle,  and  singing  away  in  a 
wild  unearthly  croon;  so  intent  was  she 
on  both,  that  she  scarcely  lifted  her  eyes 
from  her  work  when  I  went  toward  her, 
and  when  she  did,  it  was  not  to  me  that 
she  looked,  but  to  the  hole  in  the  roof, 
or  to  the  door  by  which  I  entered.  The 
sight  affected  me  very  much,  and  in  all 
things  that  afftct  me  I  become  deeply 
interested.  I  heard  that  she  was  speak- 
ing to  herself  of  me;  for  I  knew  the 
sound  of  the  word  that  meant  English- 
man,  but  it  was  not  with  any  symptoms 
of  fear  or  displeasure  that  she  seemed  to 
talk  of  me,  but  merely  as  a  thing  that, 
being  before  her  eyes,  her  tongue  men- 
tioned as  by  rote. 

The  story  that  prevailed  of  her  was, 
that  being  left  a  widow  with  an  only 
son,  then  a  child  at  the  breast,  she 
nourished  him;  he  became  a  man;  and 
the  love  and  affection  that  subsisted  be- 
tween them  was  of  no  ordinary  nature; 
as  might  naturally  be  supposed.  He 
was  an  amiable  and  enterprising  young 
man;  but  going  out  to  the  fishing  once 
with  some  associates  to  the  Saint's  Is- 
lands, he  never  returned,  and  there  was 
suspicions  that  he  had  been  foully  mur- 
dered by  his  companions,  the  weather 
having  been  so  mild  that  no  accident 
could  have  been  supposed  to  have  hap- 
pened at  sea.  There  were  besides  many 
suspicious  circumstances  attendiner  it, 
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but  no  proof  could  be  had.  However, 
the  woman  hearing  that  she  had  lost  her 
darlin<T  son,  and  only  stay  on  earth,  set 
no  hounds  to  her  grief,  but  raved  and 
prayed,  and  called  upon  his  name ;  con- 
juring him  by  every  thing  sacred  to  ap- 
pear to  her,  and  tell  her  if  he  was  happy, 
and  all  that  had  befallen  to  him.  These 
continued  conjurations  at  length  moved 
the  dead  to  return.  The  spirit  of  her 
son  appeared  to  her  every  night  at  mid- 
night, and  conversed  with  her  about  the 
most  mysterious  things — about  things 
of  life  and  death — the  fates  of  kingdoms 
and  of  men;  and  of  the  world  that  is 
beyond  the  grave — she  was  hap])y  in  the 
communion,  and  abstracted  from  all 
things  in  this  world  beside. 

Such  was  the  unearthly  tale  that  was 
told  in  the  country  of  this  rueful  old 
creature,  and  made  me  resolve  to  visit 
her  before  I  left  the  island;  but  I  could 
not  procure  a  man  in  all  the  district  of 
Uig  to  accompany  me  that  could  speak 
both  languages;  for,  except  the  minister 
and  his  wife,  and  one  taxman  and  his 
family,  there  was  not  one  in  the  district, 
which  contained  3000  inhabitants,  that 
could  speak  the  P]nglish  language,  or 
were  book-learned.  I  procured  a  young 
lad  to  be  my  guide,  named  Malcolm 
Morrison,  but  he  having  gathered  some- 
thing of  my  intentions  before  we  left  the 
banks  of  the  Loch  Rog,  would  on  no  con- 
sideration accompany  me  into  the  cot, 
but  left  me  as  soon  as  we  came  in  sight 
of  it.  I  no  sooner  beheld  the  object  of 
my  curiosity,  than  I  thought  her  crazy, 
and  that  the  story  might  have  arisen 
from  her  ravings.  Still  she  was  an  in- 
teresting object  to  contemplate;  and  re- 
solving to  do  so  for  the  night,  I  tried  by 
signs  to  make  her  understand  that  I  was 
a  traveller  fatigued  with  walking,  and 
wished  to  repose  myself  in  her  cottage 
until  next  morning;  but  she  regarded 
me  no  more  than  she  would  have  done  a 
strayed  cat  or  dog  that  had  come  in  to 
take  shelter  with  her.  There  was  one 
sentence  which  she  often  repeated,  which 
I  afterward  understood  to  be  of  the  fol- 
lowing import,  "God  shield  the  poor 
weary  Saxoji;"  but  1  do  not  know  how 
to  spell  it  in  Erse.  I  could  likewise 
perceive,  that  for  all  the  intentness  with 
which  she  was  mending  the  mantle,  she 
was  coming  no  speed,  but  was  wasting 
cloth  endeavouring  to  shape  a  piece  suit- 
ing to  the  rent,  which  she  was  still 
making  rather  worse  than  better.  It 


was  quite  visible  that  either  she  had  no 
mind,  or  that  it  was  engaged  in  some- 
thing widely  different  from  that  at  which 
her  hands  were  employed. 

She  did  not  offer  me  any  victuals,  nor 
did  she  take  any  herstdf,  but  sat  shaping 
and  sewing,  and  always  between  hands 
singing  slow  melancholy  airs,  having  all 
the  wildness  of  the  native  airs  of  that 
wild  and  primitive  people.  Those  that 
she  crooned  were  of  a  solemn  and  mourn- 
ful cast,  and  seemed  to  affect  her  at 
times  very  deeply. 

Night  came  on,  and  still  she  gave  her- 
self no  concern  at  all  about  me.  She 
made  no  signs  to  me  either  to  lie  down 
and  rest  in  the  only  couch  the  hovel  con- 
tained, or  to  remain,  or  to  go  away.  The 
fire  sent  forth  a  great  deal  of  smoke,  but 
neither  light  nor  heat ;  at  length,  with 
much  delay  and  fumbling,  she  put  some 
white  shreds  of  moss  into  a  cruise  of  oil^ 
and  kindled  it.  'I'his  threw  a  feeble  ray 
of  light  through  the  smoke,  not  much 
stronger  than  the  light  of  a  glow-worm, 
making  darkness  scarcely  visible,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression. 

The  woman,  who  was  seated  on  a  dry 
sod  at  the  side  of  the  fire,  not  more  than 
a  foot  from  the  ground,  crossed  her  arms 
upon  her  knees,  and  laying  her  head  on 
them,  fell  fast  asleep.  I  wrapt  myself 
in  my  officer's  cloak,  and  threw  myself 
down  on  the  moss  couch,  laying  myself 
in  such  a  position  that  I  could  watch  all 
her  motions  as  well  as  looks.  About 
eleven  o'clock  she  awoke,  and  sat  for 
some  time  moaning  like  one  about  to  ex- 
pire; she  then  kneeled  on  the  sod  seat, 
and  muttered  some  words,  waving  her 
withered  arms,  and  stretching  them  up- 
ward, apparently  performing  some  rite, 
either  of  necromancy  or  devotion,  which 
she  concluded  by  uttering  three  or  four 
feeble  howds. 

W^hen  she  was  again  seated  I  watch- 
ed her  features  and  looks,  and  certainly 
never  before  saw  any  thing  more  un- 
earthly. Tlie  haggard  wildness  of  her 
features;  the  anxious  and  fearful  way 
in  which  she  looked  about  and  about,  as 
if  looking  for  one  that  she  missed  away, 
made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  my 
hairs  stood  all  on  end,  a  feeling  that  I 
never  experienced  before,  for  I  had  al- 
ways been  proof  against  superstitious 
terrors.  But  here  I  could  not  get  the 
better  of  them,  and  wished  myself  any 
where  else.  The  dim  lamp,  shining 
amidst  smoke  and  darkness,  made  her 
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features  appear  as  if  they  had  been  a 
dull  yellow,  and  she  was  altogether  ra- 
ther like  a  ghastly  shade  of  something 
that  had  once  been  mortal  than  any 
thing  connected  with  humanity. 

It  was  apparent  from  her  looks  that 
she  expected  some  one  to  \isit  her,  and 
1  became  firmly  persuaded  that  I  should 
see  a  ghost,  and  hear  one  speak,  I  was 
not  afraid  of  any  individual  of  my  own 
species;  for,  though  1  had  taken  good 
care  to  conceal  them  from  her  for  fear  of 
creating  alarm,  I  had  two  loaded  pistols 
and  a  short  sword  under  my  cloak;  and 
as  no  one  could  enter  without  passing 
my  couch  by  a  very  narrow  entrance,  1 
was  sure  to  distinguish  who  or  what  it 
was. 

I  had  quitted  keeping  my  eyes  upon 
the  woman,  and  was  watching  the  door 
from  which  I  thought  1  could  distin- 
guish voices.  I  watched  still  more  in- 
tensely; but,  hearing  that  the  sounds 
came  from  the  other  side,  I  moved  my 
head  slowly  round,  and  saw  apparently 
the  corpse  of  her  son  sitting  directly  op- 
posite to  her.  The  figure  was  dressed 
in  dead-clothes;  that  is,  it  was  wrapt  in 
a  coarse  white  sheet,  and  had  a  napkin 
of  the  same  colour  round  its  head. 
This  was  raised  up  on  the  brow,  as  if 
thrust  up  recently  with  the  hand,  disco- 
vering the  pale  stedfast  features,  that 
neither  moved  eye-lid  nor  lip,  though  it 
spoke  in  an  audible  voice  again  and  ^- 
gain.  The  face  was  not  only  pale,  but 
there  was  a  clear  glazed  whiteness  upon 
it,  on  which  the  rays  of  the  lamp  falling 
shewed  a  sight  that  could  not  be  looked 
on  without  horror.  The  winding  sheet 
fell  hkewise  aside  at  the  knee,  and  I  saw 
the  bare  feet  and  legs  of  the  same 
bleached  hue.  The  old  woman's  arms 
were  stretched  out  towards  the  figure, 
and  her  face  thrown  upwards,  the  fea- 
tures meanwhile  distorted  as  with  ecsta- 
tic agony.  My  senses  now  became  so 
bewildered,  that  1  fell  into  a  stupor,  like 
a  trance,  without  being  able  to  move 
either  hand  or  foot.  I  know  not  how 
long  the  apparition  staid:  for  the  next 
thing  that  I  remember  was  being  reluc- 
tantly awakened  from  my  trance  by  a 
feeble  cry  which  I  heard  through  my 
slumber  repeated  several  times.  I  look- 
ed, and  saw  that  the  old  miserable 
creature  had  fjillen  on  her  face,  and 
was  grasping  in  feeble  convulsions  the 
seat  where  the  figure  of  her  dead  son 
had  so  lately  reclined.    >f  y  compassion 


overcame  my  terror;  for  she  scmed  on 
the  last  verge  of  life,  m  rather  slid- 
ing helplessly  from  time's  slippery  pre- 
cipice, after  the  thread  of  existence  by 
which  she  hung  had  given  way.  I  hft- 
ed  her  up,  and  found  that  all  her  suf- 
ferings were  over — the  joints  were  grown 
supple,  and  the  cold  damps  of  deaui  had 
settled  on  her  hands  and  brow.  I  car- 
ried her  to  the  bed  from  which  1  had 
risen,  and  could  scarcely  btlieve  that  I 
carried  a  human  body — it  being  not 
much  heavier  than  a  suit  of  clothes.  Af- 
ter 1  had  laid  her  down,  1  brought  the 
lamp  near,  to  see  if  there  was  an)  hope 
of  renovation — she  was  living,  but  that 
was  all,  and,  with  a  resigneil  though 
ghastly  smile,  and  a  shaking  of  the  head, 
she  expired. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  do;  for  the 
night  was  dark  as  pitch ;  and  1  wist  not 
where  to  fly,  knowing  the  cot  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  precipitous  shores,  torrents, 
and  winding  bays  of  the  sea ;  therefore 
all  chance  of  escape  until  day  light,  was 
utterly  impossible;  so  I  resolved  to  trim 
the  lamp,  arkl  keep  my  place,  hoping  it 
would  not  be  long  till  (ky. 

I  suppose  that  1  sat  about  an  hour  in 
this  dismal  place,  without  moving  or 
changing  my  attitude,  with  my  brow 
leaning  upon  both  my  hands,  and  ray 
eyes  shut,  when  I  was  aroused  by  hear- 
ing a  rustling  in  the  bed  where  the  body 
lay.  On  looking  round,  I  perceived 
with  horror  that  the  corpse  was  sitting 
upright  in  the  bed,  shaking  its  head  as 
it  did  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and 
stretching  out  its  hands  towards  the 
hearth.  1  thought  the  woman  had  been 
vivified,  and  looked  steadily  at  the  face 
but  I  saw  that  it  was  the  face  of  a  corpse 
still,  for  the  eye  was  white,  being  turn- 
ed upward  and  fixed  in  the  socket,  the 
mouth  was  open,  .and  all  the  other  fea- 
tures immoveably  fixed  for  ever.  See- 
ing that  it  continued  the  same  motion, 
1  lifted  the  lamp  and  looked  fearfully 
round,  and  there  beheld  the  figure  I  had 
so  recently  seen,  sitting  on  the  same  seat 
in  the  same  attitude,  only  having  its  face 
turned  towar-d  the  bed. 

I  could  stand  diis  no  longer,  but  fled 
stumbling  out  at  the  door,  and  ran 
straight  forward.  I  soon  found  myself 
at  the  sea,  an^l  it  being  ebb  tide,  I  fled 
along  the  shore  like  a  deer  pursued  by 
the  hounds.  It  was  not  long  till  the 
beach  terminated,  and  1  came  to  an  ab- 
rupt precipice  washed  by  the  sea.  I 
QQ2 
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climbed  over  a  ridge  on  my  hands  and 
knees,  and  found  that  I  was  on  a  rocky 
point  between  two  narrow  friths,  and 
farther  progress  impracticable. 

1  had  now  no  choice  left  me  ;  so, 
wrapping  myself  in  my  cloak,  I  threw 
nie  down  in  a  bush  of  heath,  below  an 
overhanging  clifl^  and  gave  up  my 
whole  mind  to  amazement  at  what  I 
had  witnessed.  Astonished  as  I  was, 
nature  yielded  to  fatigue,  and  I  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep,  from  which  I  did  not  a- 
wake  till  about  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
The  scene  all  around  me  was  frightfully 
wild  and  rugged,  and  1  could  scarce 
})ersuade  myself  that  I  was  awake, 
thinking  I  was  still  struggling  with  a 
dreadful  dream.  One  would  think  this 
was  a  matter  easily  settled,  but  I  re- 
member well,  it  was  not  so  with  me 
tliat  morning.  I  pulled  heath,  cut  some 
parts  of  It  off,  and  chewed  them  in  my 
mouth — rose — walked  about,  and  threw 
stones  into  the  sea,  and  still  had  strong 
sus])icions  tliat  I  was  in  a  dream. — The 
adventures  of  the  preceding  night  dawn- 
ed on  my  recollection  one  by  one,  but 
these  I  regarded  all  as  a  dream  for  cer- 
tain ;  and  it  may  be  well  deemed  not 
a  little  extraordinary,  that  to  this  day, 
if  my  oath  were  taken,  1  declare  1 
could  not  tell  whether  I  saw  these  things 
in  a  dream,  or  in  reality.  My  own  be- 
lief leaned  to  the  former,  but  every  cir- 
cumstance ratlier  tended  to  confirm  the 
latter  ;  else,  how  came  1  to  be  in  the 
place  where  I  was. 

I  scrambled  up  among  the  rocks  to 
the  westward,  and  at  length  came  to  a 
small  footpath  which  led  from  the  head 
of  the  one  bay  to  the  other ;  and  follow- 
ing that,  it  soon  brought  me  to  a  strag- 
gling hamlet,  called,  i  think,  Battaline. 
Here  I  found  a  man  that  had  been  a 
soldier,  and  had  a  little  l)roken  English, 
and  by  his  help,  I  raised  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  ;  and  getting  into  a  tishing 
boat,  we  were  soon  at  the  cottage. 
There  we  fouu'l  the  body  laying  stretch- 
ed cold  and  stiff,  exactly  in  the  very 
pbce  and  very  position  in  which  I  had 
laid  it  at  first  on  the  bed.  Tlie  house 
was  searched,  and,  giievous  to  relate, 
there  w-as  no  article  either  of  meat,  drink, 
or  clothing  in  it,  save  the  old  mantle 
which  1  found  her  mending  the  evening 
before.  It  appeared  to  me  on  reflection, 
that  it  had  been  a  settled  matter  between 
her  and  the  spirit,  tluit  she  was  to  yield 
vip  her  frail  life  that  night,  and  join  liis 


company;  and  that  I  had  found  her 
preparing  for  her  change. — The  cloak 
she  had  meant  for  her  winding  sheet, 
having  nothing  else  ;  and  by  her  little 
hymns  and  origies  she  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  prepare  her  vsoul  for  the  com- 
pany among  whom  she  knew  she  was  so 
soon  to  be.  There  was. a  tint  of  spiri- 
tual sublimity  in  the  whole  matter. 


THE  PHYSIOGNOMIST; 

OR  COARSE  MAHOGANY. 

The  Landlord  of  the  public  house  at 
Borrough  Bridge — a  humourous  and  in- 
telligent character — has  often  amused 
his  guests  with  the  recital  of  the  fol- 
lowing incident,  which  occurred  there 
about  thirty  years  since. 

One  night,  as  I  was  sitting  at  the  fire- 
side, over  a  glass  of  ale,  chatting  with 
three  of  my  neighbours,  (a  barber,  a 
grocer,  and  a  tailor,)  a  gentleman  popt  in 
upon  us  very  abruptly.  "  I'our  most  obe- 
dient," says  I;  "avU'I  you  please  to  walk 
into  the  other  parlour.  Sir.?*"  ^'Not  I  in- 
deed," answered  the  stranger  ;  *'I  am 
no  hermit ;  1  love  society,  and  if  it  be 
no  intrusion,  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  you 
and  your  friends  here  over  a  cheerful 
glass."  ^'Sir,  you  do  us  honour,"  I  an- 
swered, "and  we  shall  be  proud  of  your 
company."  You  must  know,  landlord," 
says  the  gentleman,  "that  you  have  now 
in  your  house  one  of  the  greatest  physi- 
ognomists in  tlie  world :" — here  of  course 
I  made  one  of  my  very  best  bows,  which 
spoke  as  plainly  as  bows  and  signs  can 
speak,  that  1  was  very  glad  to  hear  such 
good  news. — "Yes,  Sir,"  continued  he, 
"it  is  even  so.  \Vliat  is  Lavater  com- 
pared to  me!  a  mere  school-boy.  Why 
Sir,  Lavater,  notwithstanding  tlie  bus 
and  nonsense  there  has  been  about  him, 
chiefly  confined  his  studies  to  the  ana- 
logy there  is  betwixt  what  a  man  appears 
to  be,  and  what  he  really  is;  of  his  abi- 
lities and  character  in  general,  and  ot 
pathognomy,  or  the  knowledge  of  t)ie 
passions.  But  I  have  soared  iiiKoitely 
beyond  this  Swiss,  and  have  to  my  gre;if 
jov  been  able  to  cull  flowei  s  from  flehls 
where  no  other  niortal  ever  dreamt  tin  )  e 
were  any  to  be  found.  Some  suppose, 
none  but  the  wise  can  be  physiognojoists, 
but  1  say  the  most  ignorant  me  abh'  to 
read  the  works  of  nature.  IMany  can 
read  animals,  as  so  many  important  links 
ill  the  scale  of  created  beings,  who  can- 
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not  read  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Each  word,  each  gesture,  shows  the  man. 
There  is  also  tlie  same  connection  be- 
twixt a  man  and  his  business,  as  there  is 
betwixt  his  body  and  that  something 
within  his  body — his  mind.  The  man 
and  his  mind  being  one;  the  man  and 
1. is  employment  also  become  one  and  in- 
divisible. They  are  wedded.  Asa  man 
who  loves  liis  wife,  gra<lually  imbibes  her 
ideas  and  manners,  so  a  person  who  loves 
his  trade,  by  degrees  becomes  confirmed 
to  it,  and  in  fact  carries  the  very  image 
of  it  in  his  face,  or  his  strut,  or  his  chit- 
chat. Wlien  a  stranger  comes  to  your 
house,  I  dare  say  you  will  directly  put 
down,  such  a  one  is  a  traveller,  another 
a  farmer,  this  a  butcher,  that  a  parson, 
and  so  on.  Is  it  not  so,  speak  man.-^" 
'4leally,  Sir,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  amaze 
me.  This  is  certainly  the  case." — "Nay 
further,"  continued  the  gentleman,  "I 
am  bold  to  declare  there  is  a  similar 
connection  betwixt  a  preacher  and  his 
congregation,  or  a  tradesman  and  his 
shopman,  if  they  all  are  what  they  ought 
to  be.  Shew  me  the  one,  and  set  me 
down  as  an  impostor,  if  1  do  not  describe 
the  other.  But,"  says  he,  "as  experi- 
ments are  the  groundwork  of  all  scien- 
tific discoveries,  I  will  give  you  one,  and 
thus  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced. ^VtW,  then,  here  are  three  of 
your  friends,  who  neither  know  me,  nor 
I  them.  Now,  Sir,  Til  bet  you  a  bottle 
of  the  best,  that  merely  from  reading 
their  looks,  I  shall  precisely  tell  their 
different  occupations."  "Done,"  says  I ; 
for  as  he  was  likely  to  afl^brd  us  some 
merriment,  1  did  not  like  to  discouiage 
my  customer.  Tlien  eyeing  the  g-roco' 
very  attentively,  till  the  poor  fellow  was 
sadiy  out  of  countenance;  "this  gentle- 
man," says  he,  "is  a — let  me  see  though. 
Tlie  furrows  on  that  forehead,  shew 
study;  those  eyes,  a  deep  penetration  on 
abstruse  subjects:  the  tip  of  the  nose, 
and  a  retreating  chin,  discover  much 
real  knowledge,  without  ostentation, 
"^riiy,  Sir,  he  is  a  lairi/cr."  "Wonder- 
ful!" I  exclaimed.  "And  you  Sir,"  says 
be  to  the  barber,  clapping  his  hand  up- 
on the  poor  wig-maker's  shoulder,  "you 
Sir,  are  blessed  with  a  small  nose  upon 
a  large  face,  and  I  perceive  the  signs  of 
great  courage;  your  projecting  chin  also 
indicates  your  firmness,  and  positive 
turn  of  mind.  I  pronounce  you  a — a 
militarii  gentleman."  "This  is  very  sur- 
prising," I  observed,  and  complimented 


his  wonderful  penetration.  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  tailor,  our  physiognomist  soon 
made  up  his  mind,  and  cried  out,  "O — 
ay — O  the  joy  of  my  heart!  why.  Sir, 
you  must  be  an  author.  I  am  myself  an 
author,  and  have  gained  immortal  ho- 
nour. Yes,  Sir,  those  crabbed  fellows  the 
reviewers  have  been  compelled  to  make 
honourable  mention  of  my  work.  Do 
give  me  your  hand,  my  dear  brother  au- 
thor, I  cannot  but  feel  a  cordial  friend- 
ship for  you.  Can  1  have  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  a  word  with  you  in  the  ad- 
joining room.^"  and  off  he  marched. 
'^Wha — irha — whaf  whispers  the  tailor 
to  me  in  the  greatest  perplexity,  "nv//  he 
want?"  "AVhy,"  says  I,  "lie  will  ask 
you  of  course  Avhat  you  are  now  writing." 
"All  irhat  mun  I  say?"  "Tell  him  you 
are  writing  a  book  on  cosmogony;  but 
mind  you  tell  him  it  is  not  yet  finished 
off,  or  else  he  will  be  asking  to  look  at  it." 
''Whji  I  u-ill,"  quoth  the  tailor.  He 
went,  and  I  followed  to  overhear  the  cu- 
rious conference.  "And  pray,  my  dear 
friend,"  cried  our  learned  guest,  wag- 
ging his  hand  most  lovingly,  "what 
kind  of  work  now  engages  your  atten- 
tion.^" " Co— CO— coarse  mahoganif," 
modestly  replied  poor  snip.  "An  odd 
subject  indeed!  Can  you  gratify  me 
with  a  sight  of  it.^"  "Nay,"  answered 
the  newly-dubbed  author;  '■'I  hant  yet 
(111  n't."  "When  you  have,  ■will  you  per- 
mit me  to  re%'ise  it.-^"  "Aye,  ye  sail  and 
irelcome."  The  honest  good-natured  tai- 
lor having  got  to  the  end  of  his  lesson, 
very  wisely  observed,  they  had  better 
oanff  bac/i,  which  was  agreed  to.  "AVell, 
Sir  to  whom  belongs  the  bottle.^"  asked 
the  stranger.  I  then  confessed  he  had 
deviated  a  little  in  the  last  circumstance! 
"'Tis  true,"  said  I,  "he  has  an  eager 
thirst  after  learning,  but  his  friends 
thinking  it  a  thread-bare  calling,  have 
been  averse  to  it,  and  brought  him  up  to 
one  in  which  they  thought  he  might  cni 
out  a  better  livelihood,  but  it  is  much 
against  his  inchnation."  "Very  well, 
fetch  the  bottle,  and  we'll  crack  it." 


VARIETIES. 

Sail  in  ir  Car7^iag-es.  A  carriage  to 

move  by  sails  has  recently  been  exhibit- 
ed in  the  Ciarden  Marboeuft'at  Paris,  by 
Mesdames  Dering  and  Zettely.  The 
object  of  the  invention,  is  to  substitute 
sails  for  horses.  The  mechanism  is 
simple  and  ingenious.    A  helm  fixed  at 
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the  hind  part  of  the  carriage,  serves  to 
guide  it;  and,  by  the  aid  of  sails  fas- 
tened on  masts,  it  receives  the  force  ne- 
cessary for  impelling  it  forward.  It  is 
said  a  carriage  of  this  kind,  in  some  wea- 
ther, can  travel  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
This  invention  is  a  new  e<lition  of  an  old 
one,  we  rather  suppose ;  for  we  remem- 
ber seeing,  in  an  old  Magazine,  the  plan 
of  a  carriage  impelled  by  wind.  It  did 
not  move  on  the  principles  of  the  boat, 
but  upon  those  of  tlie  wind-mill.  Small 
wind-mill  sails  were  fixed  at  the  mast 
bead,  capable  of  being  turned  to  the 
wind  in  every  direction.  These  wings 
were  connected  with  a  train  of  wheel- 
work  communicating  with  the  wheels  on 
which  the  carriage  runs.  From  this,  it 
is  evident  that  let  the  wind  blow  in 
whatever  direction  it  might,  if  the  sails 
turned  round  at  all,  the  wheel  work 
would  be  put  in  motion,  and  the  machine 
would  be  impelled  forward. 

Siderography/.  Messrs.  Perkins, 

Fairman,  and  Heath,  have  obtained  a 
patent  for  an  inprovement  in  the  art  of 
engraving,  which  they  denominate  Side- 
rography. It  consists  in  softening  po- 
lished Steel  plates  till  they  are  capable 
of  being  engraven;  after  which  they  are 
made  extremely  hard.  In  this  state  one 
plate  mil  produce  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  impressions  without  inju- 
ry. As  a  farther  improvement,  the 
patentees  cause  soft  steel  cylinders  to 
pass  over  the  plate,  by  which  means 
the  impression  is  inverted  on  the  cylin- 
der in  relief,  the  roller  is  then  hardened. 


and  rolled  over  soft  steel  or  copper  plates; 
and  thus  one  engraving  may  be  multiply* 
ed  ad  injinitum. 

Land  survetjing. — It  has  often  beea 
disputed,  by  farmers  and  other's  not 
versed  in  the  principles  of  Land  mea- 
suring, whether,  in  hilly  ground,  the- 
actual  surface  of  the  field  should  be 
given,  or  the  base  only  of  the  rising 
ground  should  be  estimated.  This 
point,  Mr.  l*arkinson  of  Rufford,  de- 
cides beyond  a  dispute,  by  quoting  the 
authority  of  the  law  for  the  latter  me- 
thod. The  legal  plan  of  measuring  every 
piece  of  ground,  let  the  form  of  its  sur- 
face be  what  it  may,  is  to  reduce  it  to  a 
level.  As  to  the  question  whether  more 
grass,  etc.  will  grow  upon  a  sloping  sur- 
face than  would  grow  upon  its  hori- 
zontal base,  he  allows  that  the  inclined 
plane  will  produce  more  than  the  base 
which  it  subtends:  but  with  this  the 
Surveyor  has  nothing  to  do: — ^his  busi- 
ness is  to  give  the  horizontal  area,  and 
leave  other  allowances  to  be  made  by 
the  valuer. 

Portable  gas  light.  A  patent  has 

been  obtained  for  a  lamp  to  burn  gas. 
The  gas  is  compressed  into  a  hollow  ball 
in  the  pedestal  of  the  Lamp,  and  allowed 
to  rise  by  a  small  jet  in  the  top,  open- 
ing by  a  stop  cock — ^by  this  method  gas 
can  be  burned  as  conveniently  as  oil.  To 
insure  the  circulation  of  their  lamps^ 
the  patentees  would  do  wisely  to  estab- 
lish shops  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
the  sale  of  gas  ready  prepared! 


FORBES'S  GARDENING. 

Short  hints  on  Ornamental  Gardening,  containing  di7-ections  for  planting,  training, 
and  priming  fruit  and  forest  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  To  which  is  added,  a  select 
list  nf  fruit  trees;  and  a  general  priced  catalogue  of  hardy  forest  trees,  shrubs,  6fC. 
• — By' Alexander  Forbes,  gardener  at  Levens,  to  the  Hon.  Col.  F.  G.  Howard,  M.  P. 
 -Kendal:  printed  by  J.  Kilner,  at  the  Ga-ettc-Qfficc.  1820. 

In  a  part  of  the  country  like  ours,  where  Nature  seems  to  wanton  in  the  sub- 
lime and  the  beautiful,  a  taste  for  ornamental  gardening  can  scarcely  fail  of  being 
pretty  generally  cherished.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  we  find  that  the 
more  wealthy  residents  of  this  mountainous  district  have  seized  every  opportunity 
of  improving  the  wildly  varied  features  of  the  northern  landscape.  Nor  have  these 
tasteful  improvements  been  confined  to  small  enclosures  contiguous  to  the  family 
mansion  ; — plains,  hills,  valleys,  rocks,  and  woods,  have  been  ta\ight  to  contribute 
to  the  general  elegance,  till  the  whole  country  begins  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
one  continued  garden. 
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But,  while  the  exalted  individual,  whose  princely  fortune  enables  him  to  profit 
by  the  united  intelligence  of  the  past  and  present  ages,  can  thus  scatter  beauty  in 
all  her  profusion  over  a  grateful  soil ;  tliere  is  a  number  of  others  whose  more  li- 
mited exertions  would  materially  conduce  to  that  universal  beauty  whicli  is  so 
much  to  be  wished  for,  but  wliose  contracted  information  precludes  them  from 
pursuing  those  plans,  which,  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  without  any  inconvenience, 
would  add  to  the  stock  of  rural  elegance. 

Hence  a  book  of  easy  reference,  comprising  correct  information  upon  all  subjects 
connected  with  ornamental  gardening,  becomes  an  indispensible  requisite  to  the 
country  gentleman.  How  much  more  easily  might  beauty  be  blended  with  utility, 
if  the  individual  was  enabled  to  ascertain  the  height  to  which  his  forest  trees 
would  rise,  and  the  time  when  his  fancy  shrubs  would  flower.  He  might  then 
adapt  the  stature  of  his  trees  to  their  intended  situation,  and  intermingle  his  flow- 
ering shrubs  in  such  a  form,  as  to  present  one  continued  bloom.  Even  the  price 
of  the  different  articles  would  be  of  importance  to  many  a  one,  as  he  might  thereby 
regulate  his  choice  by  his  means. 

Something  of  this  nature  is  the  work  before  us.  In  this  little  volume  Mr.  Forbes 
has  endeavoured  to  embody  all  the  information  which  he  conceives  ti)  be  ne- 
cessary fur  the  Florist,  the  Orchardist,  and  the  Planter.  He  has  not,  at  the  same 
time,  attempted  to  supersede  the  many  valuable  treatises  on  the  art  of  gardening, 
which  have  long  been  in  public  use.  His  design  appears  to  be,  to  furnish  a  series 
of  tables,  calculated  for  the  direction  of  those  who,  having  devoted  their  attention 
to  other  pursuits,  may  not  possess  a  fund  of  botanical  knowledge  suflUcient  to  qua- 
lify them  for  making  the  most  advantageous  selection  of  plants  and  trees. 

As  it  is  an  established  maxim  that  every  good  book  contains  its  own  encomium, 
we  shall  present  the  reader  with  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  work,  which  will  give  him 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  meaning  that  Mr.  Forbes'  *'Hints"  are  intended  to  convey, 
than  could  be  done  by  the  most  tedious  and  learned  dissertation. 

The  volume  commences  with  a  few  short  instructions  for  the  choice  of  forest 
trees  ;  pointing  out  the  best  situations  for  each  species ;  and  giving  some  directions 
for  planting  them. 

Next  follow  some  observations  on  pruning  fruit  trees — very  short  and  possess- 
ing very  little  originality. 

Then  he  gives  a  few  directions  for  planting  shrubberies  "tastefully"  On  this 
subject  we  cannot  give  our  author  unqualified  praise.  ''Begin"  he  says,  with 
planting  the  tallest  in  the  back  ground,  and  let  the  next  in  size  follow,  and  so 
on  to  the  least  class,  which  must  be  roses,  etc.  next  to  the  walk."  The  limitedly 
informed  mind  may  perhaps  view,  with  some  degree  of  complaisance,  the  gro- 
tesque figure  of  the  Yew  or  Box,  transformed  to  a  ship  or  a  peacock  ;  but  the  eye 
which  has  been  accustomed  to  survey  the  works  of  the  original  gardener — Nature, 
and  to  trace  them  through  all  their  original  wildness,  will  feel  little  pleasure  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  formal  slope,  so  artificially  produced. 

A  few  remarks  on  "pruning  and  training  shrubs,"  are  next  introduced. 

Then  some  very  valuable  observations  on  the  method  of  constructing  hurdles  for 
the  protection  of  single  trees. 

Some  excellent  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  DahHa  follow  next ;  which 
naturally  lead  to  the  management  of  the  Green-house  plants.  Under  which  ar- 
ticle will  be  found  some  useful  and  novel  remarks  on  the  most  proper  form  for 
flower-pots. 

From  the  Green-house  he  proceeds  to  the  Flower-garden.  And  here  will  be 
found  a  quantity  of  important  information  compressed  into  the  least  possible 
compass.  He  assumes  a  plan  for  the  garden,  divided  into  a  number  of  small  beds; 
these  he  directs  to  be  planted  with  particular  flowers,  which  he  has  presented  in 
no  less  than  forty  tables.  From  these  tables  the  judicious  florist  may  easi- 
ly plant  a  flower-garden  of  any  form  or  size,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  flowers  in  the  utmost  perfection.  This  is  done  by  planting 
the  beds  with  such  flowers,  as  closely  succeed  each  ether  in  their  times  of  flowering; 
and  thus  prevent  that  disagreeable  nakedness  which  those  gardens  will  often  exhi- 
bit, where  the  florist  is  destitute  of  this  necessary  information.  The  following  are 
<he  flowers  appointed  for  one  bed: — 
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''Dwarf  Rododendrons,  Kalmia  Glauca,  Daphne  Cneorum,  Gaultheria  Procum- 
bens,  Einpetrum  Nigrum^,  \'acciniuiu  Veiiestuin,  Arbutus  Alpina,  Dwarf  llose- 
de-meaux,  ike.  with  patches  of  Double  Snow  Drops,  Crocus  of  sorts.  Single  Ane- 
inonies  of  sorts,  Gentianella,  Lady's  Slipper,  Fly  Orchis,  ike."  In  this  manner 
he  gives  the  catalogue  of  forty  beds,  among  whi«li  there  is  a  variety  sufficient  for 
the  most  fanciful. 

Should  the  Florist  not  choose  to  follow  the  author's  choice ;  or  should  wish  to 
select  from  it,  or  add  to  it,  he  has  introduced  a  number  of  tables  showing  the  size, 
colour,  time,  etc.  of  every  flower  conunonly  planted  in  gardens.  These  tables, 
and  a  number  of  others  respecting  fruit,  forest,  and  fancy  trees,  are  the  real  excel- 
lencies of  the  work.  Ilis  observations  contain  little  beside  what  may  be  found  in 
some  other  works  on  the  same  subject  ;  but  these  tables  contain  exactly  that  kind 
of  information  which  the  florist,  the  orchardist,  and  the  planter,  are  so  anxious  to 
obtain.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  transcribe  these  tables  to  any  considerable  extent. 
But  we  shall  copy  a  few  hues  from  that  which  notices  those  trees  and  plants  which 
flower  in  June.  This  table  in  Mr.  Forbes's  work  comprises  all  the  plants,  etc. 
flowering  this  month,  but  we  shall  only  take  a  line  or  two  under  the  respective 
heads  of  the  month  in  order  to  show  the  reader  what  the  nature  of  these  tables  is. 

June, 
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LinnKBan  name. 

English  name,  Jlower. 

ft- 

native,  class,  era 

QUERCUS 

Oak 

1  gramuntia 

holly  leaved  mixed 

aO 

S.  Eur. 

21 

7 

2  suber 

cork  tree  mixed 

30 

S.  Em-. 

21 

7 

SHRUBS  DECIDUOUS. 

Hypericum 

Saint  John's  Wort 

1  calycinUm 

great  flowered  yellow 

1 

Greece 

18 

4 

LiGUSTRAM 

Privet 

1  vulgare 

common  white 

Britain 

2 

1 

SHRUBS  EVERGREEN. 

Erica 

Heath 

1  vulgaris 

common  mixed 

\ 

Britain 

8 

1 

Spartium 

Broom 

1  multiflorum 

Portugal  white 

5 

Portug. 

17 

3 

SHRUBS  CLIMBERS. 

Clematis 

Virgin's  Bower 

1  virgiana 

Virginian  blue 

cl. 

N.  Am. 

13 

7 

LONICERA 

Honeysuckle 

1  caprifolium 

early  red  red 

cl. 

Britain 

5 

1 

3  grata 

evergreen  mixed 

cl. 

N.  Am. 

5 

1 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  (Perennial 

•) 

DiANTHUS 

Pink 

1  fragrans 

fragrant  mixed 

1 

Austria 

10 

2 

Digitalis 

Fox  Glove 

1  lutea 

small  yellow  yellow 

2 

S.  Eup. 

14 

2 

Iris 

Iris,  or  Flower  de  Luc 

E 

2  pseud'acorus 

yellow  yellow 

3 

Britain 

3 

I 

8  chinensis 

Chinese  mixed 

1 

China 

3 

1 

LlI^IUM 

LliY 

.5  aurantiura 

orange  yellow 

5 

Italy 

6 

1 

6  candid  um 

white  white 

4. 

Levant 

G 

1 

Pap AVER 

Poppy 

2  orientale 

eastern  scarlet 

2 

Levant 

13 

1 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  study  the  pleasing  science  of  Botany 
in  their  own  gardens^,  he  has  p;iven  a  table  by  which  specimens  of  the  classes  and 
orders  may  be  easily  found.  \Ve  have  extracted  the  Pentandria  class  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  table. 

PENTANDRIA 

1  jMonogynia  Bell  Flower 

2  Digynia  Gentian 

3  Trigynia  Elder 

4  Tetragynia  Grass  of  Parnassus 

5  Pentagynia  Flax 

6  Polygynia  Mouse  Tail 

Tables  of  fruit  trees  follow  next.  The  first  table  consists  of  those  apple  trees 
which  are  best  adapted  for  the  wall — the  second,  of  dwarfs  or  espaliers — the  third, 
of  Orchard  apple  trees.  From  this  we  shall  give  an  extract  as  a  specimen  of  all 
the  tables  on  fruit  trees.  In  these  tables,  those  marked  with  a  star  are  the  most 
useful,  g  p  golden  pippin  size — b  g  p  below  do. — a  g  p  above  do. — m  middle  size 
— a  m  above  middle — b  m  below  middle—/  large — v  I  very  large. 

ORCHARD  APPLES. 

Name  and  size.  Colour-  w/ien  ripe  In  perfection 

1  Apius*  b  g  ]}  beautiful  bright  red  Nov.  to  Jan. 

2  Auklam  Russet*  b  m  yellowish  russet  Jan.  Mar. 

3  Bakster's  Pearmain*  m  handsome  palish  green  Oct.  Apr. 

4  Bell's  Pearmian*  I  handsome  red  and  yellow  Oct.  Jan. 

5  Broad-eyed  Pip**  /  fine  greenish  yellow  Nov.  Mar. 

6  Calville*  m  beautiful  red  and  white  Sept.  Oct. 

7  Carlisle  Codlin*  b  m  dull  red  and  pahsh  russet  Sept.  Dec. 

8  Common  Codlin  g  p  ])ale  green  and  little  red  July  Sep. 

9  Codlin  Dutch*  /  dull  red  and  greenish  yellow  Sept.  Nov. 

10  Dumplin  Apple**  a  ??i  handsome  palish  red  streakes  Oct.  Mar. 

1 1  English  Rennet*  m  streaked  beautiful  red  Nov.  I\Iar. 

12  Embroidered  Apple*  I  beautiful  fine  red  streaked  Nov.  Jan. 

13  Flower  of  Kent*  I  yellow  with  little  red  Dec.  Apr. 

The  fourth  table  treats  of  pears  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  fifth,  of  plums ;  the 
sixth,  of  apricots  ;  the  seventh,  of  peaches  ;  the  eight,  of  nectarines  ;  the  ninth, 
of  cherries ;  the  tenth,  of  figs ;  the  eleventh,  of  mulberries ;  the  twelfth,  of  med- 
lars ;  the  thirteenth,  of  quinces ;  the  fourteenth,  of  filberts ;  the  fifteenth,  of  bar- 
berries ;  the  sixteenth,  of  vines  ;  the  seventeenth,  of  gooseberries ;  the  eigliteenth, 

of  currants ;  the  nineteenth,  of  raspberries  j  the  twentieth,  of  strawberries.  

These  tables  are  all  given  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  made. 

The  twenty  first  table  shews  the  prices  of  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  as  they 
are  sold  by  the  regular  nurserymen.  By  this,  and  the  preceding  tables,  the  or- 
chardist  may  easily  select  such  fruit  trees  as  will  best  suit  him  in  price  and  qua- 
lity.   The  following  extract  gives  a  few  of  the  first  lines  of  this  table. 

s.     d.  s.  d. 

Apple,  Standards   0     9     to     1  6 

Dwarfs,  upon  Crab  Stocks   0     8  16 

Ditto,  upon  Paradise  ditto   0     9  16 

Pears,  standards   1     8  3  4- 

Dv/arfs,  trained   2     6  5  0 

Dwarfs   13  2  6 

Cherries,  standards   1     8  3  4 

Dwarfs,  trained   5     0  10  0 

Dwarfs   13  2  6 

Plums,  standards   13  3  0 

Dwarfs,  trained   2     6  5  0 

Dwarfs   13  2  6 

Quinces  (Portugal),  standards   18  3  4 

J'jfLY,  1820.~-No.VIL'--roL.  I.  RR 
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The  twenty  second  t&ble  gives  ihe  price  of  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  plums,  etc. 
pointing  out  by  letters  -.vhich  are  evergreens,  e  v.  American  do.  ae  v.   de  ciduous  1 
shrubs  d  s-  high  trees  h  f.  climber  c/.  creeper  cr.  trailing  tr.     I'tn  lines  from  this  ' 
long  table  are  here  presented  as  a  specimen. 


s. 

d. 

1 

AcuBA,  Japoneca  a  e  s 
Acer,  hybridum  h  t 
opalus  h  t 

Gold  I'laxt,  blotch  leaved 

6 

1 

Mai'le 

1 

6 

2 

Italian 

1 

6 

3 

creticum  h  t 

Cretan 

6 

4 

niontanum 

mountain 

1 

(> 

5 

negundo  h  f 
palmatum  h  t 

ash  leaved 

1 

0 

6 

palraated 

2 

G 

7 

pensylvanicum  h  t 

striped  leaved 

2 

G 

8 

rubruni  h  t 

scarlet 

1 

0 

9 

sacharinum  //  t 

sugar 
Tartarian 

1 

0 

10 

tartaricum  h  t 

1 

6 

The  twenty  third  table  shews  the  price  at  which  forest  trees  are  sold  per  hun- 
dred. 

s.    d.  s.  d. 

Alder,  3  feet  ...  8  0  I  Beech,  2  to  3  feet  8  0 
Ash,  2  to  3  feet  8    0   j   Birch,  3  feet   ...   8  0 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  a  guide  in  the  choice  of  their  trees,  flowers,  etc. 
V.  ill  find  Mr.  Forbes's  work  a  very  valuable  assistant ;  but  it  makes  no  pretensions 
to  assist  the  cultivaio?'.  Though  there  will  be  found  interspersed  through  the 
volume,  many  useful  hints  and  observations,  but  it  is  not  to  this  point  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  author  has  been  directed.  Perhaps  the  author  could  not  render  his 
neighbours  a  greater  service,  than  by  publishing  another  volume  on  the  cidiivafion 
of  those  trees  and  plants  which  he  has  so  aVdy  informed  them  how  to  purchase. 
A  work  of  this  description  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  country  is  a  de- 
sideratum at  present,  which  he  appears  to  have  the  ability,  and  we  trust  the  in- 
clination to  supply. 


CONVERSION 

WIIETHI-R  INSTAXTANEOl'S   OR  PRO- 
GRESSIVE. 

The  History  of  William  S  ;  chief- 
ly designed  as  a  icarniiiir  to  young  persons, 
and  intended  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  that 
Text  of  Scripture,  ''Be  sure  your  sin 
V  ill  find  you  out." — By  ihe  author  of  Old 

Bridget.  Kirkby  Lonsdale:  Printfd 

by  A.  Foster.  1819. 

Copy  of  a  Ijctter  addressed  to  The  Rev. 
W.  C'  Wilson,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  Tunstall, 
containing  some  ?^etriarks  on  the  History 
of  W.  S. — Bif  a  sincere  lover  of  Truth. — 
Lancaster;  Printed  by  T.  Bell.  1820. 

Some  time  since  there  appeared,  from 
a  well  known  pen,  the  "^History  of 

William  S  This  little  tract  was 

intended  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  that 
divine  observation,  3/0  ?//•  sin  will  find  you 

out.    William  S          had  in  his  early 

years  been  possessed  of  some  knowledge 
of  the  plan  of  salvation ;  but  forsaking 
the  ^'narrow  path"  had  turned  again  to 


evil.  He  married  a  young  woman  whom 
he  had  previously  seduced  ;  then  cruel- 
ly abandoned  her,  and  married  another. 
With  the  latter  he  lived  twelve  years — 
had  five  children  by  her — and  she  was 
pregnant  of  a  sixth.  At  this  time  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  been  married  to 
a  former  wife,  and  that  his  children 
were  illegitimate.  He  himself  was  re- 
duced very  low  state  in  health,  and  was 
in  a  distracted  state  of  mind ;  his  wife 
and  part  of  his  children  were  removed  to 
another  parish,  and  he  w'as  provided  for 
by  his  own.  Happily  for  him,  he  sought 
and  found  those  consolations  which  re- 
ligion alone  can  afford.  He  died  a  hap- 
py proof  that. 

While  llie  lamp' holds  ont  to  burn, 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return. 

The  writer  of  this  history  has  slightly 
reprobated  the  dangerous  doctrine  of 
instantaneous  conversion,  by  shewing  the 
evil  effect  this  opinion  produced  in  the 
poor  penitent.  These  rtmarks  have 
given  ofi'ence  to  an  anonymous  writer 
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■who  has  favoured  the  public  with  what 
he  considers  as  a  satisfactory  reply  to 
the  Reverend  author. 

We  do  not  intend  to  limit  the  ''Holy 
One  of  Israel/'  but  we  do  most  decided- 
ly condemn  the  doctrine  of  instantane- 
ous conversion.  Upon  philosophical 
ground,  we  view  conversion  in  a?iy  form 
as  the  most  difficult  process  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  So  difficult,  that  without 
divine  assistance  it  would  be  impossible. 
As  we  grow  in  years  our  evil  propensi- 
ties are  fixing  themselves  more  deeply 
in  our  minds,  and  what  might  have  been 
easily  corrected  in  youth,  becomes  en- 
grafted in  our  natures  as  we  advance  in 
life.  ^V'e  believe  that  the  Almighty 
offers  grace  to  every  child  of  man  ;  but 
he  gives  every  man  perfect  liberty  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  that  grace  as  he  may 
think  proper.  If  then  we  have  power 
to  accept  or  reject  this  offered  mercy,  it 
is  evident  that  the  more  deeply  our  evil 
habits  are  rooted,  the  more  difficult  it 
will  be  to  accomplish  that  change  of 
heart  which  constitutes  conversion. 

That  the  Deity  can  and  does  change 
our  hearts  we  freely  grant,  but  he  only 
does  it  in  this  manner : — He  says,  my 
grace  has  appeared  unto  all  men.  That 
grace  then  will  gradually  diminish  in 
our  breasts,  if  we  do  not  attend  to  its 
voice;  but  if  we  yield  to  its  soft  and 
benign  impulse,  it  will  as  gradually  in- 
crease. By  the  influence  of  that  grace 
already  given,  we  are  induced  to  hum- 
ble ourselves  at  the  feet  of  our  Maker, 
and  pray  for  more.  That  further  por- 
tion, obtained  through  prayer,  induces 
us  to  solicit  again.  This  may  be  called 
growing  in  grace,  or  making  the  paths 
of  the  righteous  shine  more  and  more  to 
in?  perfect  day.  But  this  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  instantaneous  conver- 
sion. Our  intreaties  for  repentance, 
pardon,  and  the  other  consequences  of  a 
Redeemer's  love,  may  be  more  humble, 
a-dent,  and  sincere  in  some  instances 
than  in  others ;  and  consequently,  the 
supplies  of  diWne  grace  may  be  granted 
in  larger  portions,  and  at  shorter  inter- 


vals to  some  men  than  to  others ;  but  a 
gradual  change  is  necessary  in  all ;  un- 
less the  Omnipotent  be  graciously  pleas- 
ed, on  particular  occasions,  to  exhibit 
the  proofs  of  his  mighty,  power  by  a 
miracle. 

The  History  of  '^William  S  

though  written  by  a  minister  of  the  es- 
tablished church,'  is  written  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  throw  no  reflections  on 
any  particular  religious  body.  The 

Lover  of  Truth,"  however  supposes 
that  the  opinions  of  the  !\Iethodists  are 
criticised  in  the  author's  reflections  on 
instantaneous  conversion.  This  is  an 
opinion  which  we  believe  is  held  by 
numbers  who  never  assembled  among 
the  Methodists,  and  which  is  rejected 
by  many  amiable  characters  of  that 
communion. 

That,  if  we  believe,  we  shall  be  jus- 
tified, is  a  truth  which  we  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  dispute.  But  that  saving  faith 
which  must  and  always  does  precede 
justification,  implies  not  merely  an  un- 
shaken belief  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
plan  of  Salvation,  but  a  humility  of  soul 
■\\diich  disposes  the  penitent  sinner  to  ac- 
cept the  offered  mercy.  It  implies  a 
sincere  pui-pose  of  soul  to  lay  hold  on 
the  divine  promises — a  resignation  to  the 
will  of  Heaven — a  grateful  acknowledg- 
mei^t  of  God's  favours  already  vouch- 
safed. This  change  of  heart  is  on!y 

to  be  obtained  by  constant  prayer  and 
vigilance.  And  we  are  firmly  persuad- 
ed that  it  would  be  of  more  essential  be- 
nefit to  mankind,  if  all  the  Lovers  of 
Truth,  would  use  their  endeavours  to 
prove  how  difficult  it  is  to  put  off  the  old 
man  with  his  deeds;  and  how  arduous 
a  labour  it  is  for  an  aged  sinner  to  get 
his  heart  thoroughly  changed — than  to 
hold  out  fallacious  hopes  that  this  change 
may  be  accomplished  in  a  moment,  when 
the  sinner  thinks  fit  to  set  earnestly 
about  it.  This  doctrine  leaves  too  much 
room  for  delay.  A  work  that  can  be 
done  so  quickly,  may  be  deferred.  But 
a  work  that  requires  time,  perhaps  a  life- 
time, ought  to  be  instantly  commenced. 


THE  VILLAGE  DOCTOR. 

Luckless  is  he  whom  hard  fates  urge  on 
To  practice  as  a  country  surgeon, 


To  drag  a  heavy  galling  chain, 
The  slave  of  all  for  paltry  gain; 
To  ridcj  regardless  of  all  weather 
RR2 
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Through  frost,  and  snow,  and  hail  to- 
gether. 

To  smile  and  bow  when  sick  and  tir'd, 
Consider'd  as  a  servant  hir'd: 
At  every  quarter  of  the  compass, 
A  surly  patient  makes  a  rumpus, 
Because  he  is  not  seen  the  first ; 
(For  each  man  thinks  his  case  the 
Avorst ;) 

And  oft  at  two  points  diametric, 
(  Jall'd  to  a  business  obstetric. 
There  lies  a  man,  with  broken  limb, 
A  lady  here  with  nervous  whim. 
Who,  at  the  acme  of  her  fever, 
('alls  him  a  savage  if  he  leave  her. 
For  days  and  nights  in  some  lone  cottage, 
Condcmn'd  to  live  on  crusts  and  pottage, 
To  kick  his  heels  and  spin  his  brains, 
'\raiting  forsooth  for  labour  pains. 
And,  that  job  over,  happy  he. 
If  he  squeeze  out  a  gviinea  fee. 
Then  worn  like  culprit  on  the  wheel. 
He  sits  him  down  to  hasty  meal; 
He  sits — when  lo!  a  patient  comes 
With  rotten  tooth  and  putrid  gums; 
The  doctor  takes  his  dentict-tools. 
Fixes  the  screw,  and  tugs  and  pulls; 
His  dinner  cool,  his  hands  this  mess  in. 
All  for  a  shilling  or  a  blessing, 
Now  comes  the  night,  Avith  toil  opprest. 
He  seeks  his  bed  in  hope  of  rest; 
Vain  hope,  his  slumbers  arc  no  more, 
liOud  sounds  the  knocker  at  the  door, 
A  farmer's  wife  at  ten  miles  distance. 
Groaning  calls  for  his  assistance; 
Fretting  and  fuming  in  the  dark. 
He  in  the  tinder  strikes  a  spark. 
And  as  he  yawning  heaves  his  breeches. 
Envies  his  neighbour  blest  with  riches. 


I\nSEllY. 

Asks  any  man  vdiere  iMis'ry  lies  ? 
I  bid  him  look  into  that  breast 
Where  all  tliat  lives — in  struggles  dies, 
"AV'here  ail  is  fear — and  nought  is  rest. 

I  bid  him  seek  it  in  the  soiu 
Whos?  table  once  display 'difs  wine. 
Which  fiil'd  by  turns  the  joyous  bowl, 
And  made  the  sparkling  goblets  «hine. 

I  bid  him  view  tlie  heart's  distress, 
And  mark  the  eye  with  sorrow  dim  ; 
Who  finds  not  nov;  the  man  to  bless. 
Where  every  bles-ing  waited  him. 

I  bid  him  view  that  friendly  door, 
"W  hich  uc'er  a  friend  would  disavow ; 
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And  those  it  open'd  to  before 
Close  their's  upon  its  owner  now. 

I  bid  him  look  where  stand  aloof 
The  recreants  who  before  would  roara^ 
To  none  beside  the  victim's  roof 
AV^hose  house  is  any  thing — bat  home. 

To  meet  with  despotism  there 
From  those  you  should  delight  to  see, 
in  ev'ry  turn  to  m.eet  despair. 
This — this,  indeed,  is  iMisery. 

JAJIES  GROCOTT. 


IMODESTA. 

Sweet  musiiigs  of  absence,  oft  leisure 
beguiling, 

Why  break  with  your  charms  the  soft 

slumb'rings  of  niglit  ? 
Why  call  to  my  mind  fair  ]\Iodesta  fond 

smiling — 

Of  my  cares  the  dear  object— of  virtue 
dehght  ? 

Sleep,  now  in  his  arms  of  Lethean  enjoy- 
n^ent. 

Embraces  creation,  and  lulls  to  repose, 
Quite  love-sick  in  heart  while  1  scorn 

his  employment. 
And  frantic  despise  the  time-soother  of 

woes. 

Xo  longer  now  Science,  on  genial  wing 
soaring. 

Wafts  upward  my  soul  to  bright  re- 
gions above — 

No  longer  I'm  found  now  the  planets 
ex])loring — 

A  planet  myself  in  the  system  of  love. 

The  stars  in  tlic  heavens  may  drop  from 

their  courses — 
Tlie  globe  round  its  axis  may  cease  on 

to  roll ; 

And  nature  herself  may,  bereft  of  prime 
forces. 

Fly  back  into  nothing  as  far  as  her  pole : 

For  me  too  may  wreck  ail  the  systems 
created ; 

To  seek  out  their  causes  I  int'rest  have 
none  : 

If  my  mind  with  their  theory  be  ever  so 
sated — 

Just  mention  IModesta — that  tlieory  i? 
gone, 

noXvrjOayjiiwv, 


rOLTIC 


TO  JULIUS  LOGICUS, 

IN    llEPLY    TO    HIS    LINES  ON 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Oil  dear  indeed  are  ''natures  tics," 
But  friendship  never  more  can  spring — 
It  tlov.s  no  more,  when  once  it  dries — 
It  comes  not  back,  -when  taken  \dng. — 

No!  No  I  it       of  heavenly  birth, 
By  heavenly  goodness  it  was  given. 
But  rinding  baseness  reign  on  earth, 
It  took  its  flight — and Jlew  to  heat-en. 

And  earth  may  mourn — for  mourn  it 
7mist — 

Its  greatest  blessing  in  its  gloom; 
No  comfort  now,  save  ''Dust  to  dust," 
'Sofrieiidshfjj — like  the  friendly  tomb. 

JAMES  GROCOTT. 

Lancaster,  MaiJ  1st,  1820. 


ELEGY 

Written  b'j  a  Ladu  to  her  Husband  du- 
ring his  absence. 

^ly  husband,  friend  and  love!  awhile 
larev/el. 

The  pangs  of  absence  we  are  doom'd  to 
prove; 

But  let  my  thoughts  on  that  dear  mo- 
ment dwell 

AVhen  thy  return  shall  all  those  pangs 
remove. 

Yes!  thy  return  shall  chase  each  grief 
away. 

As  cheering  sunbeams  transient  mists 
dispel. 

Or  like  the  early  dawn  of  brightest  day. 
Shall  make  my  heart  with  grateful  rap- 
ture swell. 

Thy  home,  tho'  now  deserted  and  for- 
lorn. 

Again  shall  echo  to  the  voice  of  love ; 
Again  the  hours,  on  downy  pinions 
borne. 

Guided  by  joy,  shall  sweetly  silent  move. 

And  much  I  need  these  visions  soft  and 
bright, 

i  0  sooth  ihe  moments  passing  sadly 
slow; 

For  time  on  wings  of  lead  now  dras-s  his 

-Marking  each  dreary  scene  shades 
of  wo. 
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Far  from  the  happy  scenes  of  early  days. 
Far  from  the  friends  in  infancy  most 
dear. 

Far  from  each  place  where  genius  she<ls 
its  rays, 

I  vainly  seek  my  solitude  to  cheer. 

Sweet  to  my  ear,  would  friendship's  ac- 
cents sound. 

Soft  to  my  soul,  would  friendship's  locks 
appear; 

But  I  nor  friendly  looks  nor  words  liave 
found. 

There's  nought  but  envy  and  detraction 
here. 

In  vain  must  I  the  want  of  friends  de- 
plore. 

Since  genuine  friendship  ne'er  with  envy 
dwells; 

But  cease,  my  tears;  my  bosom,  he^ve 
no  more, 

The  charm  of  wedded  love  all  gloom 
dispels. 

For  thou,  my  husband,  Avilt  each  void 
supply. 

For  thou  art  kindred,  friends  and  all 
to  me; 

And  this  lone  heart  that  knows  no  other 

tie. 

Shall  fondly,  solely,  beat  to  love  and 
thee. 

Then  haste,  my  love;  thy  wife,  thy 

home  invite; 
Let  no  delay  thy  wand'ring  steps  retard; 
Retmn,  my  love;  the  dear,  the  pure 

delight 

Of  happiest  meeting  sliall  our  pains  re- 
ward". 

Again  encircled  in  thy  shelt'ring  arms, 
I'll  fondly  clasp  thee  to  my  throbbing 
breast; 

And  on  thy  bosom,  freed  from  all  alarms, 
'Mid  dreams  of  raptm-e  softly  sink  to 
rest. 

EM  31  A. 

Blackpool,  Feb.  10th,  1820. 


ym.  WORDS^.YORTH. 
2Ir.  Wordswojih  of  Rijdal  Mount,  has 
latelij  published  a  series  of  sonnets  on  the 
River  Duddon,  together  with  several  o- 
ther  Poems.  From  this  volume  the  fol- 
lowing poem  is  extracted.  It  is  not  our 
intention,  in  the  present  instance  to  make 
anij  observations  on  the  sti/lc  of  Mr, 
Wordsworth's  Poetrj/. 
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THE   PASS   OF  KIRKSTOXE. 

Within  the  mind  strong  fancies  work, 
A  deep  deliglit  the  bosom  thrills. 
Oft  as  I  pass  along  the  fork 
Of  these  fraternal  hills: 
"SV'here,  save  the  rugged  road,  we  find 
No  appanage  of  human  kind; 
Nor  hint  of  man,  if  stone  or  rock 
Seem  not  his  handy- Avork  to  mock 
By  something  cognizably  shaped; 
Mockery — or  model — roughly  hewn. 
And  left  as  if  by  earthquake  strewn. 
Or  from  the  Flood  escaped: — 
Altars  for  Druid  service  fit; 
(But  where  no  fire  Avas  ever  lit. 
Unless  the  glow-worm  to  the  skies 
Thence  offer  nightly  sactifice;) 
Wrinkled  Egyptian  monument ; 
Green  moss-grown  tower;  or  hoary  tent; 
Tents  of  a  camp  that  never  shall  be 
raised: 

On  which  four  thousand  years  have 


Ye  plowshares  sparkling  on  the  slopes ! 
Ye  snow-white  lambs  that  trip 
Imprison'd  'mid  the  formal  props 
Of  restless  ownership ! 
Ye  trees  that  may  to-morrow  fall, 
To  feed  the  insatiate  prodigal! 
Lawns,  houses,  chattels,  groves,  and 
fields. 

All  that  the  fertile  valley  shields: 
Wager,  of  folly — baits  of  crime, — 
Of  life's  uneasy  game  the  stake, — 
i*laythings  that  keep  the  eyes  awake 
Of  drowsy,  dotard  Time* — 
O  care'  O  guilt! — O  vales  and  plains, 
Flere,  mid  his  own  unvexed  domains, 
A  Genius  dwells,  that  can  subdue 
At  once  all  memory  of  you, — 
]\Iost  potent  when  mists  veil  the  sky, 
M?sts  that  distort  and  magnify; 
"^V^hile  the  coarse  rushes,  to  the  sweep- 
ing breeze. 
Sigh  forth  their  ancient  melodies ! 

III. 

List  to  those  shriller  notes! — thai  march 
Perchance  was  on  the  blast, 
When  through  this  Height's  inverted 
arch 

Home's  earliest  legion  pas?ed! 
~-They  saw,  advent'rously  impell'd. 
And  older  eyes  than  theirs  beheld, 
I'his  block — and  yon  Avhose  Church- 
like frame 
Gives  to  the  savage  Pass  its  name. 


Aspiring  Road!  that  lov'st  to  hide 
Thy  daring  in  a  vapoury  bourn. 
Not  seldom  may  the  hour  return 
When  thou  shalt  be  my  guide ; 
And  I  (as  often  we  find  cause, 
When  life  is  at  a  weary  pause. 
And  we  have  panted  up  the  hill 
Of  duty  with  reluctant  will) 
Be  thankful  e'en  tho'  tired  and  faint, 
Foi-  the  rich  bounties  of  constraint; 
AV^hence  oft  invigorating  transports  flow 
That  choice  lack'd  courage  to  bestow; 

IV. 

My  soul  was  grateful  f®r  delight 
That  wore  a  threat'ning  brow ; 
A  viel  is  lifted — can  she  slight 
The  scene  that  opens  now? 
Though  habitation  none  appeal*, 
The  greenness  tells  man  must  be  thcre^ 
The  shelter — That  the  perspective 
Is  of  the  clime  in  which  we  live; 
Where  toil  pvirsue*  his  daily  rour.d; 
Where  pitty  sheds  sweet  tears,  and  love,. 
In  woodbine  bower  or  birchen  grove. 
Inflicts  his  tender  wound. 
— Who  comce  not  hi  1  her  ne'er  shall 
know 

How  beautiful  the  world  below; 
Nor  can  he  guess  how  lightly  leaps 
The  brook  adown  the  rocky  steeps. 
Farewell  thou  desolate  domain ; 
Hope  pointing  to  the  cultured  plain, 
Carols  like  a  shepherd  boy. 
And  who  is  she? — can  that  be  joy ' 
Who  with  a  sunbeam  for  her  giiidc  , 
Smoothly  skims  the  meadows  wide; 
While  faith  from  yonder  opening  cloud 
To  hill  and  vale  proclaims  aloud, 
^  "Whate'er  the  weak  may  dread  the: 

wicked  dare. 
Thy  lot.  Oh  man,  is  good,  thy  portion 

fair !" 


TRANSLATION 

Of  the  first  four  lines  of  Anucreons  ode — 

XeiKeTTov  to  ftr}  <pi\r)ffaf 
Xa\eirov  dt  Kai  <pi\r]<Tai' 
XaXtTzioTfpov  C't  7rnvT0JT> 
ATTOTvyxavfiv  <pi\Hvra. 

»Not  to  love  is  sure  a  hard  law — 
Yet  to  love  is  still  as  much  so — 
But  a  harder  law  than  all  is — 
Still  to  love  and  the  object  miss. 

lloKvvpay^W: 


REPOSITORY   OF  GENIUS. 
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Bold  infidelity  turn  pale  ! 
Beneath  this  stone  four  infants'  ashes 
lie; 

Say  are  they  lost  or  saved  ? 
Jf  death's  by  sin,  they  sinn'd  because 
they're  here : 


If  heaven's  by  works,  in  heaven  they 

can't  appear. 
Reason,  ah  !  how  deprav'd  ! 
Revere  the  Bible's  sacred  page ;  the 

knot's  untied : 
They  died — for  Adam  sinn'd ;  they 

live — for  Jesus  died. 


mwipmniF^mw  (dip  (Mwitii^^, 


ENIGMA  7. 

Addressed  to  a  young  lady. 

Now  you  that  love  riddles,  and  guess 

them  so  well. 
Pray  tell  who  1  am,  for  I  know  you  can 

tell. 

I  was  born  before  Adam,  I  should  say 
the  fall; 

For  Adam,  you  know,  ma'am,  was  ne'er 

born  at  all; 
And  can  tell  if  the  fruit  was  an  apple  or 

pear: 

For,  unless  'twere  the  devil,  I  only  was 
there : 

So  mysteries,  you  find,  are  to  me  as  well 
known  as 

To  other  great  conjurers,  Breslaw  or 
Jonas. 

My  mother's  a  maid,  my  grandmother's 
the  same. 

And  so  you  would  say,  did  I  tell  you 
my  name. 

My  father's  my  mother;  and  now  I've 
begun, 

I  will  tell  you  still  farther,  my  daugh- 
ter's my  son. 

I  refus'd  a  good  place  of  five  hundred  a 
year. 

My  conscience,  forsooth  whisper 'd  that 

in  my  ear. 
Now  as  to  my  person  I'm  ten  feet  in 

height; 

And  as  to  my  bulk,  I  am  ten  ton  in 
weight ; 

I'm  as  ugly  as  Satan,  and  give  him  his 
due. 

Though  it  oft  has  been  said  I'm  as  hand- 
some as  you. 


CHARADE  3. 

My  first  is  your  slave  in  a  very  short 
word. 

My  second's  a  puppet,  and  vou  are  my 
third. 


CHARADE  4. 

My  first  is  a  capital  character  in  the 
annals  of  Parnassus ;  my  second  is  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  Billinsgate;  and 
my  third  is  a  leader  in  the  annals  of  Bio- 
graphy. 


QUESTION,  6. 

In  my  pleasure  grounds,  I  have  an 
exact  circular  walk  verging  upon  a  rec- 
tangular pond  which  touches  the  walk 
in  a  tangentical  direction.  The  walk 
contains  within  its  outer  compass  just 
an  acre.  At  9,25  yards  from  the  centre 
towards  the  pond,  and  upon  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  pond,  I  have  planted 
a  tree :  as  likewise  another  upon  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  walk  and  the 
water.  A  third  I  have  also  planted  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  pond,  in  a  right 
line  with  the  other  two.  These  three 
trees  have  an  amusing  aspect,  as  they  al- 
ways appear  equidistant  to  the  eye  as 
you  parade  the  walk.  Now  as  I  am  de- 
sirous of  knowing  the  breadth  of  my 
pond,  (which  from  obstructions  at  both 
ends  is  inaccessible,)  without  the  trouble 
of  sending  a  line  across,  I  should  be 
much  obliged  if  some  one  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  send  me  the  true  breadth,  so 
as  to  spare  me  any  fui  ther  trouble. 


QUESTION  7. 

Jack  and  Ned  drinking  from  a  coni- 
cal glass,  whose  altitude  is  12,  and  di- 
ameter 4  inches,  Jack  drank  till  the 
surface  of  the  liquor  became  the  greatest 
possible,  and  Ned  the  remainder:  Pray 
how  much  did  each  drink  ? 

0.  LAMBER-T. 

I  Hiiwes. 
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ANSWERS 

TO  THE  QUESTIONS;,  ETC.  IN  OUR  LAST. 
TO    ENIGMA  3. 

Tho'  you  are  of  the  puzzling  tribC;, 

And  use  your  wit  at  will. 
Of  all  the  BilL-  tliat  you  describe 

Give  Hie  the  Kirkbfj.  bill. 

TRYWELL. 

MUnthrop. 

TO   ENIGMA  G. 

A  woman's  face,  to  be  belov'd. 
Should  still  be  ibrm'd  to  please ; 

Nor  should  her  hps  by  aught  be  rnov'd 
Except  a  kiss  or  sneeze. 

TITTILATOE. 
TO  REBUS,  7. 

Take  r  i  from  the  ring,  which  my  fair 
shall  adorn, 
When  hymen  proclaims  her  my  bride; 
And  c  H  from  the  charms,  which  out- 
rival the  morn. 
They'll  make  rich,  oft  the  fountain 
of  pride. 

Take  on  contra  off'  and  d  from  tlie  day 

But  first  add  an  u  from  n/ankind; 
Join  these  and  no  doubt  you'll  the  Re- 
bus display — 
In  Yorkshire,  fam'd  Richmond  you'll 
find. 

IJlverston.  tyro. 

This  was  also  answered  hy  Qaelque  Au- 
tre, Dolphinholme. 

to   the   towns  in  LANCASHIRE. 

1  IManchester.  2  Liverpool.  3  Ly- 
tham.  4  Preston.  5  Garstang.  6  Lan- 
caster. 7  Cartmel.  8  Ulverston.  9  Dal- 


ton.    10  Broughton.    11  Hawkshead. 

12  Black '^oo"!. 

T  t  was  ingeniously  solved  hy 

Tyr.K  ■  ,  ' — hy  Quclque  Anf?^e,DoU 
phinhohne — hy  Mr.  Knowles,  Lancaster 

— hy  J.  C  n,  Bu?ion  in  Kendal — by 

T.  H.  Gregg,  Kirkby  Lonsdale — by 
Mr.  Capstick,  Preston — by  Mr,  Lam.- 
bert,  Hawes,  etc. 

TO   QUESTION  4. 

Every  circle  may  be  supposed  to  be 
divided  into  360°  or  parts.  Hence  to 
describe  an  equilateral  triangle  upon  a 
circle  thus  divided,  the  circumference 
nmst  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts. 
3(i0"  -r-  3  ~  120°  of  that  circle  bet%veen 
each  angle.  Now  A  runs  round  in  5 
minutes,  at  the  rate  of  360°  -r-  5  72" 
in  a  iitinute.  B,  in  6  minutes,  at  the 
rate  of  3  (JO"  -^  6  —  60°  in  a  minute.  C, 
in  7-4,  at  the  rate  of  360°  -7-  7|  =  48°  in 
a  minute.  Hence,  at  the  end  of  the  1st 
minute,  they  are  severally  12°  asunder. 
And  120°  -4-  12°  —  10  minutes,  the  time 
in  which  they  Avill  be  in  the  points  of 
the  circumference  which  form  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  UoXvTrpayiiMv. 

IVtis  was  likewise  ingeniously  answer- 
ed hy  Tyro,     Ulverston  by  Amana, 

Dolphinholme — and  by  Mr.  Lambert, 
Hawes. 

TO   QUESTION  5. 

282  (the  number  of  cubic  inches  in 
an  ale  gallon)  multiplied  by  12,  (the 
number  of  gallons  in  the  required  cylin- 
der) gives  3384  cubic  inches.  3384  X  2 
-f- ,7854  r:=  8617,265;  and  V  8617,265 
—  20,5  =:  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 
20,5  X  20,5  X  ,7854  =  330,001-35;  and 
3384-^330,06435^:1 0,25  —  the  height 
of  the  cylinder.  Uokvirpayjiiov. 


ARISTIPPUS. 

A  miser  objected  to  him  his  lux- 
airious  table.  Aristippus  showed  him 
an  expensive  dish  of  dainties,  and  said, 
"Would  yoit  not  buy  this,  if  it  were 
sold  for  a  penny?"  "Certainly  I  would," 
said  the  other.  "Then,"  said  Aristip- 
pus, "  1  only  give  to  luxury,  what  you 
give  to  avarice." 


BUDJEUS. 

He  was  engaged  in  deep  study  in  his 
library,  when  a  servant  came  running 
to  him  in  a  great  fright,  to  tell  him  the 
house  was  on  fire,  "  Go,"  said  he  with 
perfect  calmness,  and  hardly  raising  his 
eyes  from  his  book,  "  and  inform  your 
mistress;  'tis  her  concern,  you  know  1 
never  interfere  in  domestic  matters." 
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CHESTERFIELD. 

"  I  cannot  conceive/'  said  a  noble- 
man to  lord  Chesterfield,  '-how  you 
manage  your  affairs;  for,  though  your 
estate  is  smaller  than  mine,  you  make  a 
much  more  splendid  figure  than  I  do." 
''  My  lord,"  said  Chesterfield, I  have 
.1  place."  Pray  what  place.'^"  "  1  am 
)ny  own  steward." 

CHURCHILL. 

One  person  abusing  another,  in  the 
company  of  Churchill  the  poet,  said, 
he  was  so  extremely  stupid,  that  if  you 
said  a  good  thing  he  could  not  under- 
stand it.  "  Pray,  sir,"  said  Church- 
ill, ''^did  you  ever  try  him.'*" 

SLOW  POISON. 

A  physician  observed  to  Fontenelle, 
that  coffee  kills  by  a  slow  poison.  "Yes 
very  slow  indeed,"  answered  the  phi- 
losopher, smiling;  "  for  I  have  taken  it 
every  day  for  these  fourscore  years  past, 
and  am  alive  still." 


LADIES. 

Francis  was  the  first  monarch  who 
introduced  ladies  at  his  court.  He  said 
in  a  style  of  true  gallantry,  "that  a 
drawing-room  without  ladies,  was  like 
the  year  without  the  spring;  or  rather, 
like  the  spring  without  flowers." 


GREEN. 

Mr  Green  author  of  the  beautiful  Po- 
em of  the  Spleen  having  dined  once  with 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  seeing  a  range 
of  servants  in  the  Hall,  said  to  the  first 
of  them  "  Pray,  sir,  do  you  give  tickets 
at  your  turnpike.^" 


IMPLICIT  FAITH. 

Implicit  Faith  has  sometimes  been  lu- 
dicrously styled  fides  carhonaria,  from 
the  noted  story  of  one  who,  examining  an 
ignorant  collier  on  his  religious  principles, 
asked  him  what  it  was  that  he  believed. 
He  answered,  "I  believe  what  the  church 
believes."  The  other  rejoined,  "  AV^hat 
then  does  the  church  believe.^"  He  re- 
plied readily,  "The  church  beheves 
what  I  believe."  The  other,  desirous,  if 
July,  IS'^.—.Vo.  VII.  Vol.  I. 


possible,  to  bring  him  to  particulars, 
once  more  resumed  his  inquiry:  "Tell 
me  then,  I  pray  you,  what  it  is  that  both 
you  and  the  church  beheve."  The  only 
answer  the  collier  could  give,  was, 
"AV^hy,  truly.  Sir,  the  church  and  1 
both — believe  the  same  thing."— — ^'^t; 
trust  that  all  our  readers  ^f  ill  be  able  to 
give  a  better  account  of  their  faith  than 
the  poor  collier  did  of  his. 

WAY  TO  PROMOTION. 

Speed  relates,  that  Guymond,  chap- 
lain to  King  Henry  the  first,  observing 
that  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  men 
were  advanced  to  the  best  dignities  in 
the  church,  as  he  celebrated  divine  ser- 
vice before  the  king,  and  was  about  to 
read  these  w'ords  out  of  St.  James,  "  It 
rained  not  upon  the  earth  iii  years  and 
vi  months,"  he  read  it  thus:  "It  rained 
not  upon  the  earth  one — one — one  years 
and  five — one  months."  Henry  noticed 
the  singularity,  and  afterwards  took  oc- 
casion to  blame  the  chaplain  for  it. — 
"Sir,"  answered  Guymond,  "I  did  it  on 
purpose:  for  such  readers  I  find  are  soon- 
er preferred  by  your  majesty." — The 
king  smiled,  and  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards presented  Guymond  to  the  bene- 
fice of  Saint  Frideswid's  in  Oxlbrd. 


DR.  JOPINSON. 

In  allusion  to  a  passage  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  which  states  that  H  seldom, 
perhaps  never,  begins  any  but  the  first 
syllable,  Wilkes  observed  that  the  Doc- 
tor must  be  a  man  of  quick  apprehension 
and  a  most  compre/iensive  genius, 

SATIN  W  AISTCOAT. 

jNIany  years  since,  a  French  teacher, 
resident  in  Oxford,  of  the  name  of  Du- 
cane,  called  on  ^Ir.  AV^ickham,  a  mercer, 
who  lived  opposite  University  College, 
for  a  waistcoat  piece,  but  could  not  re- 
collect the  name  of  the  material  he 
wished  for.  He  said  that  "he  thought 
it  was  de  English  for  de  Diable."  Mr. 
Wickham  mentioned  the  several  names 
of  his  infernal  Highness,  such  as  Old 
Nick^  Beelzebub,  etc. — "No,  no,  it  was 
not  dat,"  was  the  reply.  At  last  Mr. 
W.  thought  of  Satan.  "O  dat  is  vat  I 
vant,"  said  Ducane,  "I  vant  a  Satan 
vestcoat." 

S  S 
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DRYDEN. 

On  the  first  night  that  Dryclen's  tra- 
p;edy  of  Cleomenes  was  performed,  as 
he  came  out  of  the  theatre  he  was  ac- 
costed by  a  noble  young  fop,  who  said 
to  him,  ^^Had  I  been  left  alone  with  a 
young  beauty,  I  would  not  have  lost  my 
time  and  behaved  like  your  young  Spar- 
tan."— "•That,  Sir,"  says  Dryden,  "is 
very  likely  ;  but  then  you  will  recollect 
that  you  are  no  hero  I" 


RETORT  COURTEOUS. 

A  quarrelsome  French  officer  lately 
traversiHg  one  of  the  Boulevards  at 
Paris,  observed  a  person  turn  towards 
him  and  laugh,  when  he  haughtily  ask- 
ed "  Puin-gtiof,  Monsieur,  vie::,  vous 

qiiand  Jc  jxisse'?"  (why  do  you  laugh, 
Sir,  as  I  pass?)  to  Avhich  the  otlier 

quickly  rejoined>  '^'^ Pourqnoi,  Mon- 

aiunr,  pn.ssfz  vovs  quand  Je  vis?"  (why 
do  you  pass.  Sir,  when  I  laugh?) 


AX  ACCOMMODATING  PRIEST. 

At  the  time  of  the  pontificates  of  Gre- 
gory IX.  and  Innocent  IV.  they  set 
no  bounds  to  their  ambitious  projects. 
They  were,  however,  opposed  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  who  was,  of  course, 
anathematized.  A  curate  of  Paris,  a 
humorous  fellow,  got  up  in  his  pulpit 
with  the  bull  of  Innocent  in  his  hand. 
— "  You  know  my  brethren,"  said  he, 
'"^that  I  am  ordered  to  proclaim  an  ex- 
communication against  Frederick;  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  motive:  all  I  know 
is,  there  exists  between  this  Prince  and 
tlie  Roman  Pontiff  great  differences, 
and  an  irreconcilable  hatred.  God  only 
knows  which  of  the  two  is  wrong:  there- 
fore, with  all  my  power,  I  excomuni- 
cate  him  who  injures  the  other;  and  I 


absolve  him  who  suffers,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  all  Christianity." 


STEVENS. 

!\Ir.  Pye's  first  ode  on  the  King  s  birth 
was  full  of  allusions  to  'Socal  groves," 
and  "feathered  choirs."     George  Ste- 
vens, on  reading  it,  exclaimed — 
And  when  the  Pye  was  open'd. 

The  "birds  began  to  sing," 
And  wasn't  that  a  dainty  dish 
To  set  before  the  King  ? 

A  CLERICAL  REPARTEE. 

In  15.^9  the  persecuting  Gardiner  per- 
suaded Henry  the  Eighth,  that,  to  avoid 
a  general  league  against  England,  he 
must  prove  himself  a  Catholic,  though 
not  an  adherent  to  the  pope.  The  duc- 
tile senate  straightway  passed  a  statute, 
since  called  The  Ploody  Act,  condemn- 
ing to  death  "all  who  sypjorted  the 
marriage  of  priests,  and  the  participa- 
tion of  the  cup,  and  all  who  opposed 
transubstantiation,  auricular  confession, 
vows  of  chastity,  and  the  necessity  of 
private  masses."  The  triumph  of  those 
who  had  been  steady  to  the  papal  in- 
terest was  unbounded  on  this  occasion. 
"You  see,"  said  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to 
his  chaplain,  on  the  passing  this  Act, 
"  we  have  hindered  priests  from  having 
wives."  '^'^And  can  your  grace  (replied 
the  monk)  prevent  wives  fi-om  "having 
priests?" 

ECONOMY 

OF   THE   ENGLISH  QUEEN. 

Can  frugal  Ministers  forbear 
A  gracious  Queen  to  own, 
Who  for  her  suffering  Country's  care. 

Leaves  fifti)  tJanisand  pounds  a  year,, 
And  asks  but  /la/f-a-crown  ? 


THE  QUEEN. 
>w4ti  our  number  for  March  we  ventur- 
ed to  predict  that  her  Majesty  Avould 
return,  and  claim  those  rights  Avhich, 
as  Queen  of  England,  she  is  entitled  to. 
At  the  same  time,  suggesting  our  opi- 
nion that  those  claims  would  be  oppos- 


ed. What  then  was  only  supposition, 
has  recently  been  verified.  The  Queen 
has  arrived'  in  England.  His  Majesty, 
or,  according  to  the  technical  language 
of  court  politics,  the  Ministers,  have  not 
only  refused  to  attend  to  these  claims, 
but  have  proposed  to  institute  an  inquiry 
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rcppecting  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty 
during  her  lonpsome  exile  in  foreign 
countries. — "\\'hat  the  charges  are,  which 
the  formidable  green -bag  contains,  \ve 
are  unprepared  to  say;  but  we  are  given 
to  understand  that  they  affect  her  ho- 
nour, if  not  her  life.  N'othing  has  yet 
transpired  with  regard  to  the  charges 
about  to  be  instituted  against  the  wife  oi 
our  sovereign. 

On  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  more  inl'orniation. 
She  disdains  that  disingenuousness  which 
characterizes  the  procee  dings  of  her  per- 
secutors; and  prefers  her  complaints 
without  reserve.  She  complains  that 
every  indignity  has  been  offered  to  her 
by  the  English  ambassadors  at  foreign 
courts — that  the  Sovereigns  of  other  na- 
tions refused  to  receive  her,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disgi'ace  which  was  at- 
tached to  her  name  at  home  that, 

when  she  found  herself  insulted  in  her 
residence,  she  applied  in  vain  for  re- 
dress to  her  Hoyal  husband's  represen- 
tatives— that  she  has  been  charged,  at 
home,  with  crimes  of  which  she  is  per- 
fectly innocent — that  she  has  been  in- 
sultingly requested  by  the  servants  of  her 
Royal  husband,  silently  to  acknowledge 
herself  guilty  of  crimes  of  which  she  is 
innocent,  and  to  receive  fifty  thousand 
pounds  a  year  as  a  compensation  for  her 
disgrace — that  her  name  has  been  struck 
out  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England,  as  if  she  was  too  vile  a  sinner 
to  be  prayed  for— that  she  was  denied  a 
conveyance  to  England  at  the  expense 
of  Government — that  the  palace  which 
was  considered  her  own,  and  which  she 
had  herself  furnished,  is  occupied  by 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  who  now  refuses 
to  restore  it — that  when  she  asks  her 
husband's  servants  either  to  procure 
that  or  some  other  for  her  use,  they  tell 
her  she  may  have  a  sum  of  money  to 
get  another  with — that  when  she  de- 
liiands  a  strict  and  public  scrutiny  to  be 
made  into  her  past  conduct,  her  enemies 
recommend  a  private  one.  These,  among 
many  others,  are  the  complaints  of  our 
Queen. 

There  is,  and  we  trust  there  ever 
will  be,  in  the  bosoms  of  Enghshmen,  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  a  female  in  dis- 
tress. That  fine  feeling,  which  consti- 
tutes the  ornament  of  our  nature,  and 
the  boast  of  our  country,  was  never 
niore  prevalent  than  at  'this  moment. 
The  cause  of  our  injured  Queeii  ap- 


ears  to  be  the  public  cause  ;  and  every 
cart  beats  with  expectation  for  a  tri- 
umphant issue  to  the  impending  in- 
quiry. 

^ome  years  since  the  question  of  a  di- 
vorce was  proposed  in  the  Cabinet;  but 
it  was  given  up  at  that  time  owing  to 
the  Princess  C  harlotte — not  through  any 
dread  of  disgracing  her  or  Avounding  her 
feelings,  but  through  the  apprehension 
of  incurring  her  displeasure.  The 
consideration  that  if  the  divorce  should 
chance  to  fail,  where  would  its  advocates 
be  when  the  Princess  should  ascend  the 
throne? — or  if  the  divorce  should  be  ac- 
coniplished,  and  his  ^Majesty  should 
chance  to  have  no  children  by  his  new 
Consort,  or  those  children  should  prove 
daughters,  or  be  sons  and  die — in  any  of 
these  cases  the  parties  concerned  in  the 
disgrace  of  the  mother  would  become 
devoted  objects  for  the  resentment  of 
the  daughter  when  she  became  Queen 
of  E^ngland. 

These  reasons  against  attempting  a 
divorce  are,  by  the  lamented  death  of 
her  Royal  Highness,  now  laid  at  rest. 
Nor  are  there  any  objections  likely  to 
arise,  unless  some  of  the  Royal  Family 
who  have  children,  should  consider  that 
either  their  own  prospect  of  assuming 
the  sceptre,  or  that  of  their  offspring, 
would  be  injured  by  his  Majesty's  mar- 
riage. Should  such  an  idea  engross  the 
minds  of  any  of  the  Royal  Dukes,  they 
will  probably  find  it  their  interest  to 
keep  open  the  breach  between  their  ^la- 
jesties;  but,  without  seconding  the  ques- 
tion of  a  divorce.  If  these  personages 
should  declare  themselves  opposed  to 
such  a  measure,  many  of  the  leading 
members  of  Government  would  hesitat-e 
before  they  embarked  in  an  enterprise 
which  would  render  them  obnoxious  to 
a  succeeding  Monarch. 

There  are  other  consideratiens  that 
militate  against  supporting  the  question 
of  a  divorce.  "Wliatever  tends  to  bring 
the  Crown  into  contempt,  weakens  the 
hands  of  government,  for  in  a  country 
like  ours,  the  security  of  the  throne  de- 
pends upon  the  affections  of  the  people. 
But  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  country  are  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  Queen ;  and  the 
numerous  indignities  which  have  been 
offered  to  her  Majesty,  while  no  crime 
is  proved  against  her,  is  fast  increasing 
that  disrespect  for  her  persecutors, 
which  ought  by  all  means  to  be  avoided, 
SSvi  ' 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 


No  wise  government  will  pursue  a  sys- 
tem of  conduct  which,  it  is  sensible,  is 
reprobated  by  the  majority  of  its  sub- 
jects. No  sovereign  would  willingly  ren- 
der himself  unpopular  to  the  nation  over 
which  he  presides.  We  therefore  can- 
not persuade  ourselves  that  the  question 
will  be  very  powerfully  urged. 

Though  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  the  charges  against  her  Majesty, 
relate  to  adultery,  committed  during 
her  exile  in  foreign  countries;  it  has 
been  asserted  (and  uncontradicted)  that 
the  crime  of  adultery  under  these  circum- 
^^Lances,  provide  it  can  be  proved,  does 
not  amount  to  High  Treason.  If  this 
be  the  case,  the  question  sinks  to  a  mere 
case  of  separation.  And  according  to 
the  existing  laws  of  England  no  man 
can  divorce  his  wife  for  adultery  if  she 
can  recriminate.  Should  therefore  these 
charges  against  her  Majesty,  be  pre- 
ferred and  even  proved,  if  she  can  prove 
anil  act  of  incnntincnctj  a^-ainst  the  King; 
tlie  charges  against  her  will  be  set  aside. 
M'^e  do  not  say  that  the  Queen  can  prove 
any  thing  of  this  nature  against  her 
Royal  husband,  but  if  she  can,  what 
will  the  consequence  be.'*  Both  par- 
ties must  sit  down  where  they  began; 
with  this  additional  benefit,  that  they 
have  furnished  a  subject  of  merriment 
for  every  hedge-aleliouse  through  Eu- 
rope. This  is  certainly  an  unpleasant 
view  of  the  question;  but  we  are  per- 
suaded that  it  is  a  just  one.  And  we 
feel  assured  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
will  view  it  in  this  light  themselves, 
'j'hey  are  men  of  more  than  common 
abilities;  and  if  they  do  not  appear  to 
the  same  arlvantage,  in  tlie  present  dis- 
cussion that  they  have  done  in  some  o- 
thers,  it  is  merely  owing  to  their  tardi- 
ness to  engage  in  a  business  for  which 
they  feel  no  stomach — an  affair  which 
they  are  confident  can  do  no  good,  but 
whicli  may  do  much  harm.  They  are 
sensible  that  all  the  disaffected  part  of  the 
country  will  seize  this  as  a  pretext  for 
opposing  the  measures  of  the  adminis- 
tration; and  thus  the  Radicals,  who 
have  hitherto  been  viewed  with  con- 
tempt by  the  loyal  and  the  rational,  will 
assume  a  degree  of  respectabilty  from 
having  espoused  a  cause,  which  seems 
likely  to  become  universal.  Of  all  this 
the  Ministers  are  well  aware;  and  lience 
arises  that  apparent  indecision  which 
marks  their  present  conduct. 

That  the  present  question  is  an  un- 


popular one,  requires  very  few  argu- 
ments to  prove; — the  willingness  with 
which  both  houses  of  parhament  defer- 
red the  enquiry,  shews  that  the  mem- 
bers were  generally  anxious  that  some 
other  plan  of  settling  the  matter  might 
be  resorted  to,  rather  than  carry  the 
point  to  extremities ; — the  declaration  of 
Mr.  (banning,  that  be  never  would  be 
one  of  the  Queen's  accusers,  proves  that 
all  the  Ministers  are  not  hearty  in  the 
cause,  indeed  it  may  be  fairly  questioned 
if  any  of  them  are; — the  numerous  and 
respectable  addresses  which  are  prepar- 
ing in  all  quarters,  to  be  presented  to 
her  Majesty,  are  strong  proofs  how 
highly  the  country  in  general  is  attach- 
ed to  the  Queen; — but,  more  especially, 
the  very  thin  attendance  of  ladies  at  the 
King's  late  Drawing  Room,  shews  that 
even  the  more  exalted  ranks  of  society 
are  averse  to  this  unnatural  prosecution. 

What  the  result  of  this  inquiry  will 
prove,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  If  no- 
thing should  be  proved  against  her, 
(which  is  the  issue  we  would  gladly  an- 
ticipate,) her  Majesty's  prosecutors  will 
be  in  a  worse  situation  than  they  were : 
as,  without  a  pretext  they  will  have  to 
deny  her  those  privileges  which  she 
pleads  for  Unles;s  they  were  sure 
they  could  substantiate  the  charges  a- 
gainst  her,  it  was  the  Avildest  impolicy 
to  harass  her  in  foreign  countries,  till 
she  found  herself  necessitated  to  seek  re- 
dress at  home.  If  she  be  innocent,  (and 
the  boldness  of  her  present  conduct  au- 
gurs well,)  she  has  done  just  what  every 
noble  and  independent  mind  ought  to  do. 
Had  she  remained  in  exile  \\\\en  her 
rights  were  invaded,  it  would  have  ar- 
gued a  consciousness  of  guilt.  But  to 
return  home  and  demand  an  inquiry 
into  her  own  conduct,  displays  a  degree 
of  spirit  which  is  so  congenial  to  us  as 
Englishman,  that  it  naturally  attaches 
the  nation  to  her  cause.  The  manner 
too  in  which  she  demands  the  inquiry, 
is  as  it  ought  to  be — full,  free,  and  pub- 
lic. She  does  not  shrink  from  the  trial, 
as  a  trembling  culprit  would  do,  she 
meets  her  accusers  with  readiness. 
She  does  not  wish  the  question  to  be 
examined  in  private,  in  order  that  her 
feelings  may  be  spared;  but  to  have  the 
whole  case  laid  before  the  public,  that 
no  doubt  may  reiiiain  respecting  her  guilt 
or  innocence.  AVhatever  her  conduct 
may  have  been  on  other  occasions,  it  is 
at  present  "'just  the  thing  it  ought." 


COMMERCIAL  IKTEI.LIGEXCE. 


Another  object  will  naturally  present 
itself  to  iNIinisters,  with  regard  to  the 

present  business  numbers  wlio  have 

supported  them  upon  other  questions, 
will  very  probably  desert  tliem  on  this 
occassion.  The  Queen,  Ave  believe,  has 
only  few  reaFenemies  in  parliament.  The 
IVIinisters  themselves  are  not  heartily  op- 
posed to  lier,  (some  of  them  having  for- 
merly been  her  intimate  friends,)  they 
will  not  therefore  be  so  earnest  in  the 
cause,  nor  exert  their  influence  so  far  as 
to  procure  majorities,  if  the  business 
should  proceed  to  extremities.  The  op- 
position members  are  ardent  in  support 
of  her  ^Majesty  ;  and  they  will  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  a  majority 
on  their  side.  ]»etween  the  ardour  of 
the  one  and  the  coolness  of  the  other, 
it  is  very  probable  that  some  of  those 
m-.-rabers  over  Avliom  the  Ministers  have 
the  least  influence,  will  be  gradually 
attaching  themselves  to  the  opposition 
party  ;  particularly  if  the  debates  should 
be  protracted.  And  when  they  have 
cnce  joined  the  standard  of  opposition^. 


and  done  so  with  a  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing done  their  duty,  and  have  received 
tlie  willing  homage  of  a  generous  pub- 
lic for  their  conduct,  they  will  not  easi- 
ly be  induced  to  forsake  their  new  asso- 
ciates. Thus  would  the  Ministers'  in- 
fluence be  weakened,  and  their  power 
limited.  Nor  would  it  avail  them  any 
thing,  ill  such  a  situation,  to  obtain 
from  his  Majesty  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament ;  as  they  would  liave  rendered 
both  themselves  and  their  adherents  so 
exceedingly  unpopular  through  the 
country,  that  those  who  had  opposed  the 
Queen,  would  find  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  procuring  another  return  to  parlia- 
ment. 

When  the  Ministers  were  urged  to 
degiade  the  Queen  without  applying  to 
parliament,  they  most  of  them  tendered 
their  places.  It  is  so  much  the  fashion 
at  present  to  decry  the  Ministers,  that, 
though  the  transaction  was  as  public  as 
the  day,  yet  few  of  our  readers,  we 
apprehend,  will  have  heard  it  mention- 
ed. 


Preston,  J}ine2\sf,  1820. 

In  consequence  of  almost  unprece- 
dented arrivals  this  m.onth,  the  Cotton 
market  has  for  the  last  three  weeks,  ex- 
perienced a  considerable  degree  of  lan- 
gour,  and  prices  have  given  way  in  some 
kinds  a  full  farthing  V'  lb.  a  more  ge- 
neral inquiry  however  has  begun  to  take 
place,  ))ut,  in  consequence  of  hdders 
demanding  a  little  advance,  the  sales  are 
stiU  very  Ihnited. 

The  demand  for  manufactured  goods 
has  suftt'icd  a  temporary  suspension, 
ari:iing,  in  all  probability,  from  the  great 
commercial  distress  in  Ireland,  in  con- 
^-equenee  of  the  failure  of  so  many  banks, 
but  we  trust  that  the  public  confidence 
will  soon  be  restored,  and  then  the  de- 
mand will  again  increase. 

The  yarn  market  has  experienced 
little  or  no  alteration,  either  in  point  of 
demand  or  of  prices,  though  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  those  spinners  who  are 
I'.iaterially  connected  wi*h  the  Irish 
trade,  will  suffer  some  little  interrup- 
tion in  their  operations  in  consequence 
of  the  failures  before  mentioned,  and 
that  the  efl^ect  will  be  a  small  reduction 
in  the  value  of  Cotton  yarn. 


FAIRS  IN  JULY. 

5.  Bedale,  Lancaster. — 9.  Garstang. — 
10.  Burnley. — 21.  Clithero. — 2\.  Liver- 
pool. 

MARKETS. 

Only  little  alteration  has  taken  place 
in  the  markets  this  month.  There  is 
no  superabundant  stock  in  the  farmers' 
hands,  sufficient  to  fall  the  markets; 
and  the  prospect  of  a  plentiful  harvest 
prevents  them  from  rising.  "V\'e  are 
happy  to  hear  that  labouring  people's 
wages  are  advancing  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdomij  for  the  wants  and  pri- 
vations which  the  poor  have  suffered 
would  turn  the  hearts  of  humanity 
chill  at  the  bare  recital — The  new  corn 
bill  is  not  likely  to  be  passed;  the  fai- 
lure of  this  bill  will  be  of  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage to  the  farmer,  the  labourer, 
and  the  mechanic. 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Cumberland 

7.5  7 

32  10 

27  11 

Westmorland 

7j  0 

38  0 

26  11 

Yorkshire 

68  4 

3.5  .5 

23  3 

Lancashire 

72  3 

3S  8 

25  5 
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PROVINCIAL  MARKETS. 
LONDON. 

Wheat  from  64-s.  Od.  to    Os.  Od.  ^  qr. 

Barley  31    0  . —    0  0 

Oats™,™.  25    0   0  0 

LIVERPOOL. 

Wheat  from  10s.  6d.  to  Us.  Od.  ^  70  lb. 

Barley   4    6         5    0  60 

Oats  .   3    5           3    8  45 

Oat  Meal      33    0  ^  36    0  240 
Fine  Flour    48    0  ^  50  0 

PRESTON. 

AFheat  from  9s.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.  ^  w.  b. 
Meal  21    0          0    0  ^  boll. 

GARSTANG. 

WTieat  from  35s.  3d.  to  Os.  Od.^win. 

Meal   37    4  . —    0    0  load. 

Beans  19    3  ™  20    0  ^  win. 

Potatoes        7    8   0  0 

Butter   0  10    0  11  lb. 

LANCASTER. 

Wheat  from  43s.l0^d.  to  Os.  Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats  22    0  ^  23  0 

Oat-meal  ^  36    3   0  0 

HA  WES. 

Flour    from   42s.  0  to  44s.  0  ^  pack. 

Meal  31    0     33    0  load. 

Tallow  6    0^0    0  l?"  St. 

Hides  ^   4    0      0  0 

Butter   0    8^0    9  lb. 


BURTON  IN  LONSDALE. 

Wheat  from  44s.  Od.  to  46s.  Od.  ^  Id-. 

Oats  ^  _  26  0           28  0 

Oat-meal       36  0         38  0 

Potatoes          7  0    9  0 

KIRKBY  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  37s.  Cd.  to  38s.  6d.   V'  Id. 
AVlieat — ^  46    C  ™  48  0 
Potatoes — ,    0    4;W-.    0     6  hoop. 
Butter   0  10'™    0    0  ^  lb. 

CARTMEL. 

^Vlieat  from  43s.  Od.  to  49s.  Od.  load. 

Oats—          9s.  0  11    6  bush. 

Butter   0    9  0  10  lb, 

ULVERSTON. 

^Fheat  from  43s.  Od.  to  48s.  Od.  W  Id. 

Oats  10    0           11   0  ^bush. 

Butter  0    9   0  10  lb. 

KENDAL. 

'^^Tieat  from  47s.  Od.  to  53s.  Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats^-^      25    0   ,  27    0    w.  b. 

Oatmeal  .    2    6    0    0  ^  st. 

Butter    0  9 

Beef,  etc.  ^    0    4  ™    0  7 


0  10^  W  lb. 


PENRITH. 

ATTieat  from  19s.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.  V  bh. 

Barley         13    0   0  0 

Oats   28    0    0    0  =1^  qr. 

The  general  market  table  is  taken 
from  the  last  current  price,  and  the  o- 
thers  from  the  highest  and  lowest  ave- 
rage of  the  preceding  month. 


A  TABLE 

Of  average  prices  for  the  montli  of  Jwie,  1820. 


Loudon  

Liverpool  

Preston  

Gars  tang  

Lancaster  

Hawes  

Burton  in  Lonsdale 

Kirkby  Lonsdale  

Cartniel  

Ulvcrston  

Kendal  

Penrith  

Carlisle  

AVhitehaven  


Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Meat.  Butter  Meal.  Pota. 


64  0 

70  0 

64  0 

76  6 

78  0 


31  0 
33  0 


77  0 


78  0i30  0 
r8  0 

79  0 


75    0  30  0 


25  0 
30  0 


23  5 


0  6 


28  0 

25  0 

24  0 

25  0 

26  0  0  6 
28  0 


1  1 

0  Si 
0  9 
0  0 
0  10 
0  11 


0  11 


2  41 


0 


2  6 


0  4J 


4 

0  5 
0  5 


0  4 


Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  at,  per  qr.  "W^inchestcr ;  Butcher's  meat  and  Butter, 
at,  per  lb.  Oat-meal,  at,  per  14  lb.  and  Potatoes,  at  per  Hoop. 
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The  tides  uill  he  found  to  vary  considcrahly  from  the  following  table,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  winds;  if  a  strong  wind  blow  with  the  tule,  there  will 
be  a  higher  tide,  earlier  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wind  blow  against  the  tide,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  water,  and 
earlier  crossing. 


HIGH  AVATER. 

Time  of  begin- 

DAYS. 

Liverpool, 
Lytham, 
Glasson,  Peel, 
"\^''hitehaven. 

Lancaster, 
Ulverston, 
Grange, 
Ravenglass. 

ning  to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
Ulverston 
sands. 

Height 
of 
the 

-tides. 

morn. 

evf/i. 

mo?-n. 

even. 

71107' n. 

even. 

Saturday  . . . 

1 

H.  M. 

2  28 

H.  M. 

2  54 

H.  M. 

2  43 

H.  M. 

3  9 

H.  M. 

6  43 

H.  M. 

7  9 

F.  I. 

16  9 

Sunday    . . . 
jMonday  .•. 
Tuesday  ... 
"Wednesday 
Thursday ... 

Saturday  ... 

2 

Q 
O 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

3  19 

4  14 

5  17 

6  25 

7  36 

8  44 

9  42 

3  46 

4  45 

5  53 

7  3 

8  11 

9  13 
10  8 

3  34 

4  27 

5  32 

6  40 

7  51 
9  0 

10  0 

4  2 

5  0 

6  8 

7  18 

8  26 

9  28 
10  23 

7  34 

8  27 

9  32 

10  40 

11  51 

0  41 

1  43 

8  2 

9  0 

10  8 

11  18 

0  26 

1  15 

2  15 

15  6 
14  10 
14  3 
13  4 
13  3 
13  0 
13  10 

Tuesday  ... 
"W^ednesday 
Thursday  .. 

Saturday  ... 

'■  i 

9 
10  1 
11' 
12 
13 
14 
15 

10  31 

11  13 
11  53 

0  18 

0  48 

1  20 
1  53 

10  52 

11  33 
0  0 

0  29 

1  4 

1  36 

2  10 

10  47 

11  27 
0  8 

0  33 

1  3 

1  35 

2  8 

11  8 
11  48 
0  15 

0  44 

1  20 

1  51 

2  25 

2  38 

3  23 

4  23 

4  48 

5  18 

5  50 

6  23 

3  2 

3  42 

4  30 

4  59 

5  35 

6  6 
6  38 

14  2 

14  11 

15  1 
15  5 
15  1 
15  0 
U  8 

i>lUIJt.lajf  ... 

Tuesday  ... 
"Wednesday 
Thursday . . 

Friday  

Saturday  ... 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

2  8 

3  6 

3  46 

4  33 

5  35 

6  43 

7  58 

2  47 

3  25 

4  8 
4  58 

6  8 

7  18 

8  30 

2  23 

3  21 

4  1 

4  48 

5  50 

6  58 
8  13 

3  2 

3  40 

4  23 

5  13 

6  23 

7  S3 

8  45 

6  38 

7  36 

8  17 

9  3 

10  5 

11  13 
0  0 

7  17 

7  55 

8  38 

9  28 

10  38 

11  48 
0  27 

14  1 
13  4 
12  5 
11  6 
11  5 
11  11 
11  5 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
"W^ednesday 
Thursday... 

Friday  

Saturday  . . . 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

9  1 
9  57 

10  46 

11  33 
0  0 

0  39 

1  24 

9  29 

10  22 

11  9 
11  56 

0  17 

1  2 
1  47 

9  17 

10  12 

11  1 
11  48 

0  16 

0  54 

1  40 

9  44 

10  37 

11  26 
0  11 

0  32 

1  17 

2  2 

1  0 

1  59 

2  52 

3  41 

4  31 

5  11 
5  55 

1  32 

2  27 

3  16 

4  3 

4  47 

5  32 

6  17 

12  8 

14  3 

15  10 

16  11 
18  4 
18  11 
18  10 

Sunday   . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  ... 

30 
31 
1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

2  8 

2  53 

3  42 

4  34 

5  39 

7  5 

8  28 

2  31 

3  19 

4  7 

5  6 

6  20 

7  48 
9  1 

2  23 

3  8 

3  57 

4  50 

5  54 

7  20 

8  43 

2  46 

3  34 

4  22 

5  21 

6  35 

8  3 

9  16 

6  38 

7  23 

8  12 

9  5 

10  9 

11  35 
0  18 

7  1 

7  49 

8  37 

9  36 
10  50 

0  0 
0  59 

18  5 
17  5 
15  5 
13  4 
12  3 
11  4 
11  4 

rOST^CRIPT. 

POSTSCRIPT. 


A  Correspondent  luishes  to  be  wfurmed,  ivhat  the  real  oj-igin  and  signification  of 
the  loords.  Whig  and  Tort)  is ;  as  he  says j  that  these  ti  rrns  are  continually  in  the 
vioiiths  of  hundreds  who  know  nothing  of  their  real  signijication.  He  does  not  ivishy 
he  says,  to  see  it  agitated  as  a  party  question;  but  merely  to  see  the  origin  traced^ 
and  the  real  signification  explained. 

The  essay,  etc.  on  Phcvnician  coins,  so  kindly  promised  by  Mr.  S  of  LAX- 
CASTER,  will  be  thankfully  received;  and  if  any  other  suggestion  of  a  similar  na- 
ture should  arise  in  his  mind,  we  shall  be  happy  to  thank  him  for  it. 

The  "Vacation,"  by  Tyro,  Urswick,  should  have  found  a  place  in  the  poetical 
dcpartjuent  for  this  month,  had  there  been  room;  but  shall,  if  possible,  appear  in,  our 
next  number. 

We  are  obliged  to  our  DoLPHIX HOLME  Correspondent  for  his  "Question,"  and 
shall  be  happy  to  find  a  corner  for  any  oinginal  communications  with  which  he  or  his 

friends  may  be  pleased  to  favour  us.  It  may  pe?^haps  be  p?-oper  to  refnind  hi?r?,  that 

we  always  expect  the  solution  of  all  questions,  cnig?nas,  etc.  to  accompany  them. 

We  have  received  the  favour  of  Mr.  Drummond  of  Aisgarth,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  give  it  a  place  in  our  Magazine,  as  soon  as  we  receive  the  necessary  characters 
for  the  solution,  which  ai^e  now  casting  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  C  \'S'  "Basket  of  Fruit"  has  come  to  hand. 

il/fi.  Knojvles'  iisful  question  shall  have  a  place  in  our  next. 

A  a,  OF  Preston  has  our  best  thanks  for  the  genealogical  table  with  which  he  has 
favoured  us.  Tables  of  this  kind,  however  short,  or  belonging  to  families  however 
obscure  ivill  always  be  acceptable  to  us.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Table  itself  should 
belong  to  some  important  family ,  if  it  tend  to  supply  some  broken  link  in  the  chain  of 
some  family  descent  it  is  sujfficient  for  our  jmrpose. 

We  have  received  the  favours  of  our  much  esteemed  friend  DoJVLAS;  and  shall  insert 
them  as  opportunity  serves.  One  he  will  observe,  in  this  month's  Miscellany,  and 
the  others  ivill  follow  as  oft  as  we  can  find  room. 

Mr.  Grocott's  spirited  parody  on  one  of  Lord  Byron  s  deistical  poems,  shall  have 
a  place  in  our  Jiext  number.  And  we  are  gratified  in  seeing  our  Lancashire 
Poet,  sofeaj^lessly  enter  the  lists  with  so  impious  and  so  dangerous  a  writer  as  Lor-d 
Byron. 

"Christianity"  and  "tlie  Rising  Sun,"  by  J.  H.  have  been  received. 
The  valuable  communication  from  Settle  shall  have  a  place  in  our  next. 
The  letter  from  Ulverston,  on  the  Tenses,  arrived  too  late  for  insertion  this 
month. 

If  some  communications  do  not  appear  immediately  on  their  receipt,  it  is  not  thence 
to  be  understood  that  they  are  rejected.  The  great  press  of  communications,  prevent 
the  early  insertion  of  many,  which  are  therefore  only  reserved  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity. 


Printed  by  A,  Foster,  Repository  Office,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 
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"whoe'er  expects  a  facltless  piece  to  see?" 


LANCASTER. 

A  Itistorical  and  descriptive  account  of 
the  Town  of  Lancaster.  Continu- 
ed front  page  289. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL. 

There  are  perhaps  few  species  of  cha- 
rity v/hicli  promise  to  be  of  so  much  na- 
tional benefit  a«  the  national  schools. 
The  improvement  of  the  mind  has  al- 
ways been  considered  superior  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  body.  I'he  great  obstacle  in 
the  more  general  instruction  of  youth 
arose  from  the  heavy  expenses  attending 
it;  so  numerous  were  the  establishments 
necessary  for  this  purpose^  that  public 
charity  was  appalled  v.-ith  it,  and  pri- 
vate bounty,  though  very  extensive,  was 
.so  often  perverted,  that  the  youthful  ob- 
jects of  it  v/ere  deprived  of  its  benefit. 

The  national  system  is  adapted  for  all 
circumstances.  It  requires  no  extraor- 
dinary funds  to  support  it.  It  requires 

only  few  persons  to  conduct  it.  B//  this 
means  all  the  ckildrt^n  in  the  Kingdom 
m.lght  be  taught  gratis,  ont  ofihe  funds  al- 
read If  assigned  for  tlie  education  ofytadh. 

As  numbers  are  anxious  to  establish 
Sunday  and  day  schools  upon  tiiis  plan, 
in  less  and  more  retired  situations,  we 
shall  be  more  explicit  in  our  description 
of  this  school,  than  we  should  be,  hnd 
it  been  a  mere  pubhc  building.  And 
should  any  gentleman  wish  to  institute 
a  school  of  this  kind  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, WG  are  authorised  to  state, 
that  any  person  whom,  he  chooses  to  send 
will  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  nature 
of  conducting  a  school  of  this  kind;  and 
returned  fully  competent  to  teach  upon 
the  national  plan..  This  wiU  be  found 
advantageous  in  this  neighbourhood,  as 
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the  distance  is  little,  and  the  expense 
nothing  except  a  small  voluntary  gra- 
tuity to  the  master.  Two  teachers  have 
already  sprung  from  this  school;  one  of 
whom  is  now  teaching  at  Milnthorp,  and 
the  other  at  Dal  ton. — Thus  like  the 
beams  from  the  rising  sun,  its  genial  in- 
fluence is  beginning  to  diffuse  itself. 

The  Lancaster  National  School  was 
established  in  the  year  1817,  under  the 
Patronage  of  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Lancaster  being  appointed  Trus- 
tees. It  was  handsomely  endowed  by 
Matthew  Pyper,  Esq.  Whitehaven,  with 
the  dividends,  interest,  and  annual  pro- 
ceeds of  two  thousand  pounds.  Navy 
five  per  cent.  Annuities.  A  large  piece 
of  ground  on  the  Green  Area  was  given 
for  this  school  by  the  Corporation — the 
flags  for  the  floor,  to  the  value  of  fifty 
pounds,  were  presented  by  John  Mars- 
den,  Esq.  of  Hornby  Castle — the  dona- 
tions, collections,  &c.  for  building  the 
school,  amounted  to  £'1044  10s.  Id. 
and  the  expenses  of  building,  etc.  a- 
mounted  to  £939  Ss.  G^d.  ^The  first 
stone  of  the  school  was  laid  on  the  4th 
of  June,  and  the  school  was  opened  on 
the  14th  of  the  following  November. 

The  school  is  a  large  plain  building, 
fronted  with  polished  freestone.  It  is 
exceedingly  well  lighted,  heated  and 
ventilated.  There  is  annexed  to  it  a 
spacious  play  ground,  surrounded  with 
sheds,  to  screen  the  boys  in  wet  weather. 
In  order  that  others,  who  may  wish  to 
institute  sunday  or  other  schools  on  the 
Madrass  system,  may  possess  all  the  in- 
formation possible,  we  shall  subjoin  th.e 
following  Rules  which  were  pubhshed 
by  order  of  a  general  meeting  of  the 
TT 
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Subscribers  to  the  school,  held  in  the 
beginning  of  F.ebruary^  1817. 

I.  This  school  shall  be  established  and 
supported  by  donations,  annual  subscrip- 
tions, and  congregational  collections. 

II  The  children  of  parents  of  all  re- 
lij,Tious  denominations  may  be  admitted 
by  the  visitors,  on  the  recommendation 
of  any  ^if!i)scriber  or  benefactor,  provided 
they  Ije  allowed  by  their  parents  to 
conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  school. 

III.  The  business  of  the  school  shall 
be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  tuition 
and  discipline  of  tlie  National  Central 
School^  in  London:  and  no  religious 
book  or  tract  shall  be  admitted  into  it, 
but  such  as  is  contained  in  tlie  catalogue 
of  "  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,"  or  is  recommended  by 
''The  National  Society." 

IV.  The  school  shall  likewise  be  open 
on  Sundays  to  children  wlio  cannot  at- 
tend on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 
They  shall  be  arranged  and  instructed  in 
classes,  and  be  conducted,  with  the  other 
children  of  the  school,  by  the  master 
and  mistress,  to  the  church  and  chapels 
of  the  established  religion. 

V.  Children  shall  be  deemed  eligible 
for  admission  at  six  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards, and  shall  retire  from  the  school 
at  the  expiration  of  the  second  quarter 
after  they  have  completed  thirteen  years 
of  age. 

VI.  No  child,  having  an  infectious 
disease,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  school, 
or  retained  in  it. 

VII.  The  recommendation,  sent  to 
the  visitors  by  a  subscriber  or  benefac- 
tor, shall  mention  the  name  and  age  of 
the  child,  the  name,  occupation  and  re- 
sidence of  its  parents,  one  of  whom,  or, 
in  case  it  has  no  parent,  one  of  its  near- 
est relatives  or  friends,  shall  attend  with 
it  when  admitted. 

VIII.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
this  Borough  shall  be  Trus.tees  of  the 
School. 

IX.  The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Bai- 
liffs, the  Vicar  and  Clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  officiating  within  the 
I'own,  the  Church-warden  of  Lancaster, 
the  Superintendent,  Treasurer,  and  Se- 
cretary, and  twelve  Subscribers  or  Bene- 
factors, to  be  elected  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, sliall  be  the  Visitors  of  the  Boys' 
School,  and  shall  form  a  General  Com- 
piitiee  of  jManagement. 

X.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held 
wi  the  Tuesday  in  the  week  before 


Chj^tmas-day,  when  six  ^^isitors  shall 
b«  chosen  in  the  room  of  those  six  whn 
go  out  by  rotation:  at  the  same  time  a 
Superintendent,  Treasurer,  and  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  elected  for  the  succeeding 
year.  And,  provided  a  vacancy  shall 
occm-,  in  any  of  the  above  offices  during 
the  year,  tlie  Con.nnittee  shall  he  em- 
powered to  fill  the  same,  without  calling 
a  meeting  of  the  Subscribers  and  Bene- 
factors. 

XL  All  persons  subscribing  not  less 
than  one  guinea  annually,  or  making  a 
donation  of  not  less  than  five  guineas, 
shall  be  considered  eligible  as  Visitors. 
And  all  persons  subscril)ing  five  shillings 
annually,  shall  have  power  to  attend  and 
vote  at  the  annual  and  general  meeiings 
of  Subscribers  and  Benefactors,  and  to 
reconmiend  Scholars.  No  Subscriber's 
vote,  or  recommendation  of  a  Scholar, 
shall  be  taken  while  the  subscription  is 
in  arrear. 

XII.  The  Visitors  shall  annually  re- 
commend to  the  Trustees  such  Boys  to 
be  clothed,  as  shall  have  most  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  general  good 
conduct. 

XIII.  The  Girls'  School  sliallbe  visit=- 
ed  by  twelve  ladies,  to  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting,  six  of  whom  shall  go 
out  by  rotation,  as  specified  in  Rule  X. 

XI V.  All  subscriptions  shall  be  con- 
sidered due  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
and  be  paid  in  advance. 

XV.  When  it  is  intended  to  introduce 
a  new  Rule,  or  to  abrogate  an  old  one, 
fundamentally  affecting  the  constitution 
of  the  School,  the  alteration  shall  first 
pass  the  General  Committee,  after  which, 
it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Subscritiers  and  Benefactors, 
either  at  the  annual  meeting,  or  at  a 
special  meeting  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  fortnight's  notice  (specifying  the 
object  of  it)  being  previously  given  in 
The  Lancaster  Gazette. 

The  following  are  the  rules  for  the 
management  of  the  Lancaster  National 
School. 

1.  The  Committee  (any  five  of  whcm 
are  competent  to  act)  shall  meet  the  first 
Friday  in  every  month,  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  to  inspect  the  different  re- 
gisters, examine  the  business  of  the  pre- 
ceding month,  and  transact  other  matters 
relating  to  the  School.  At  these  meet- 
ings, children  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
School,  and  two  Visitors  selected  for  eacli 
v.'cek  in  the  following  month. 
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II.  The  weekly  Visitoi-s  shall  be  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  to  visit  the 
School  at  any  lioiir  convenient  to  tliem- 
selvcs,  to  inq)cct  its  state  arid -discipline, 
and  to  insert  tlieir  remarks  and  direc- 
tions in  a  book,  kept  for  that  purpose. 
They  shall  n^eet  the  Superintendent 
at  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  mornings^  to 
adjudge  the  rewards  of  the  week.  ^ 

HI.  The  Superintendent  shall  fre- 
quently visit  the  School.  He  alone 
shall  conmiunicate  the  remarks  and  di- 
rections of  the  Msitors  to  the  faster 
and  Mistress,  and  attend  on  Friday 
mornings^  according  to  the  precceding 
rule. 

IV.  The  Treasurer  sliall  deposit  the 
money  in  the  l;ank,  and  keep  a  regular 
account  of  all  receipts  and  payments, 
lie  is  not  to  make  any  payment  without 
an  order  signed  by  the  Secretary^  or  two 
\'isitors.  His  accounts  are  to  be  audited 
the  week  before  the  annual  meeting,  by 
two  Msitors  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

v.  The  Secretary  shall  attend  the 
Meetings  of  the  Committee,  and  enter 
minutes  of  their  proceedings.  He  is  to 
conduct  the  correspondence,  and  to  have 
the  care  of  all  books  and  papers  belong- 
ing to  the  Institution. 

VI.  A  Surgeon  will  attend  the  School 
at  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  mornings,  and 
at  such  other  times  as  the  Msitors  may 
request.  The  children  shall  be  examin- 
ed by  a  Surgeon,  before  they  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  School. 

VII.  The  appointment  of  the  Master 
or  Mistress  shall,  in  case  of  vacancy,  be 
vested  in  the  Mayor,  Vicar,  Superinten- 
dent, Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  the  visi- 
tors for  the  week. 

VIII.  The  Master  and  Mistress  shall 
have  the  management  of  their  respective 
Schools,  according  to  the  rules  and  prac- 
tice of  the  National  Central  School,  ex^ 
cept  as  these  rules  may  otherwise  direct. 

IX.  The  Master  and  ]Mistress  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  appoint,  in  their  re- 
spective Schools,  an  Usher,  who  shall, 
for  his  or  her  exertions,  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon  of  each  day  .  receive  a  ticket 
of  reward,  which  tickets  sliall  be  valued 
at  one  shilling  per  dozen,  to  be  paid  on 
the  Friday  moruings  in  money,  or  re- 
served to  purchase  articles  of  clothing, 
at  the  direction  of  the  Visitors  and  Su- 
perintendent. 

X.  The  Teachers  shall  be  selected, 
and  shall  receive,  in  like  manner,  tickets 
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of  reward,  valued  at  three  pence  per 
dozen.  But  these  sliall  be  given  to  si.ch- 
(mlji  as  have  kept  their  respective  Classes 
in  order,  and  in  a  state  of  improvement 
during  the  day. 

XI.  The  Assistant  Teachers  shall  be 
selected,  and  shall  receive,  in  like  nvai>- 
uer,  tickets  of  reward,  valued  at  two 
)>ence  per  dozen,  subject  to  tlie  same 
conditions. 

XII.  The  blaster  and  ^NlistiTss  shall 
have  at  their  disposal  tickets  of  reward, 
valued  at  a  penny  per  dozen;  to  be  given 
to  the  first  and  second  Scholars  in  each 
Class,  and  to  such  otliers  as  may  distin- 
guish themselves  by  their  general  good 
conduct. 

XIII.  The  only  punishments  allowed 
in  this  School  are  confinement,  degi-ada- 
tion,  and  expulsion;  the  two  former  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Master  and  Mis- 
tress, and  the  last  by  order  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

XI N''.  If  a  child  be  absent  from  scIioqI 
cither  morning  or  afternoon,  the  ^Master 
or  Mistress  is  directed  to  give  notice 
therex)f  to  his  or  her  parents  or  friends; 
and  if  four  such  notices  be  sent  in  the 
course  of  one  month  without  producing 
a  proper  effect,  the  child  shall  be  expelled 
from  the  School,  unless  the  Visitors,  up- 
on enquiry,  find  a  just  cause  to  adopt 
more  lenient  measures. 

X"\\  The  hours  of  attendance  in  this 
School,  shall  be  from  nine  o'clock  until 
twelve  in  the  morning  throughout  the 
year:  from  the  first  day  of  March  to  the 
first  day  of  November,  from  two  o'clock 
until  five  in  the  afternoon;  and  from  the 
first  day  of  X'ovember  to  the  first  day  of 
March,  from  one  o'clock  until  four. 
The  I'sher  of  the  Boys'  School  shall  ring 
the  bell  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
School  commences.  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Prayers  are  to  be  read  by  one  of 
the  Scholars,  the  former  before  the 
business  of  the  School  commences,  and 
the  latter  at  its  close,  when  the  Evening 
Hymn  shall  be  sung.  The  same  atten- 
dance of  the  Children  is  required  on  the 
Sundays,  with  the  exception  of  those 
whose  parents  wish  them  to  attend  the 
Sunday-tichool  attached  to  St.  Anne's 
Chapei,  provided  a  return  be  made  every 
Monday  morning  to  the  Master  of  the 
National  School,  by  the  Superintendent 
of  St.  Anne's  School, of  theirregular  at- 
tendance at  that  School  and  Chapel. 

XVI.  The  Vacations  are  a  fortnight 
at  Chtistmas  and  a  fortnight  at  Mid- 
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summer.  The  Holidays  arc  Saturdays, 
Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Whit- 
JVfonday  and  Tuesday,  the  Kin<^'s  Birth- 
day, the  Day  on  which  the  Mayor  is 
chosen,  and  such  othei  particular  occa- 
sions as  the  Visitors  of  the  week  and  the 
Superintendent  may  direct. 

XVII .  The  public  lilxaminations  shall 
be  held  half  yearly,  in  the  week  beYore 


the  Christmas  and  Midsummer  Vaca- 
tions, of  which  public  Notice  will  be 
given. 

The  state  of  the  school  will  be  better 
understood  by  a  perusal  of  the  follow^ing 
balance  of  the  schwl  accounts  for  the 
year  1810,  than  by  any  other  method  of 
explanation. 


John  Walker;  Treasurer  of  the  Lancaster  iVational  School  fur  Bo?/ 

the  Trustees. 

DR. 

Jan.  1,  ISID.  £.  s. 

To  Balance  of  the  building 


Account  with 


Account   66 

To  Amount  of  Annual  Sub- 
scriptions  14-7 

To  Collections  at  St.  Mary's 

Church   28 

To  do.  at  St.  John's  Chapel  21 
To  Cash  found  in  the  Box 

in  the  School  

To  a  Donation  from  Mr. 

Christie  

To  do.  from  do.  for  the  use 
of  the  School  


12 


8  3 


To  this  Sum  received  from 
^Tr.  Howard,  Manager 
of  the  Theatre  

To  one  Years  Interest  on 
.flOoO  in  the  4  per  cents 

To  a  Transsc-r  from  the 
Alayor  and  Aldermen, 
Trustees  of  thisCharity, 
arisingfrom  former  Sub- 
scriptions and  Donations 

To  Interest  from  the  Bank 


4.  18  0 


5    5  0 


10  10  0 


2    4  0 


42    0  0 


Jan.  1,  1810. 

By  Cash  paid,  Balance  due 
the  Treasurer  as  stated 

last  year   49 

By  do.  paid  Vv.  Bell  &  Co. 

Balance  of  Account   30 

By  Amount  paid  Master's 

Salary  

By  a  gratuity  for  his  good 

Conduct   30 

By  Cash  paid  for  Books 

Stationary,  etc  

By  do.  do.  I'rinting  and 

Advertising   12 

By  do.  do.  Coals   4 

By  do.  do.  Clothing30Boys  69 
By  do.  do.  sundry  Dis- 
bursements/pcr  Account 

Book  

By  do.  do  Cr.  ]  i  ordman,  for 

Sundries,  per  account...  2 
By  do.  do.  C.  Sev.'ard,  do.  5 
By  do,  (3o.  R.  IMoore,  do.  4 
Bydo.tlo.J.Braithy/aite,do.  2 
By  do.  do.  W.  Bell  &  Co.  do.  6 
By  do.  do.  for  collecting 

Subscriptions   2 

By  do.  do.  for  ilcnt  of  Scats 
in  C-lnuch  and  Chapel 
By  do.  do.  for  Repair  of 

Boys'  Shoes  

By    Balance   in  Messrs. 
^Vorswick  &  Co.'s  Bank 


£.  s. 


CR. 
d. 


17  11; 


6  0 


60    0  0 


0  0 


24    2  2 


47  16  9 


2  0 


2  13  0 


2    2  6 


£3SS  19  li 


.32    9  10 

£388  If)  lU 


Tn  ovplanation  of  clothing  thirty  boys, 
it  must  be  understood  th:»t  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  national  school, 
there  w;is  a  school  for  the  educating  of 
thirtv  bovs  in  the  Town;  held  in  the 
chapel  of  Penny's  Hospital.  This  school 
is  nov/  incorporated  with  the  national 
one:  and  the  boys  belonging  to  that 
charity  are  clothed  out  of  the  former 
funds,  but  educated  on  the  ^^faurass 


system.    The  officers  at  present  are 
'  Mr.  Preston,  Master  of  the  Sehml. 

B.  Satterthwaite,  Fjuq.' Sii]ierintenck?if. 

Mr.  J.  M'alker,  Treasurer. 

The  Rev.  J.  Rowley,  A.  M.  Secretaru. 

Those  gcntleineii  who  feel  inclined  to 
establish  schools  on  a  small  scale,  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood  will  receive 
every  information,  by  applying  to  the 
Secretary;  who  will  feel  a  peculiar  plea- 
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sure  in  lending  the  utmost  assistance  to 
so  good  a  cause,  in  every  part  of  the 
country. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  promoters 
of  the  IMadrass  school  in  Lancaster,  to 
estahlish  one  for  ^hh  upon  the  same 
principles,  and  under  the  same  patron- 
ap;e.  Owin<];  to  son)e  of  those  difficulties 
■vvliich  will  frequently  obstruct  the  best 
intentions,  the  latter  part  of  the  plan 
has  been  postponed  till  now.  At  pre- 
sent v/e  are  happy  to  see  that  the  whole 
establishment  will  be  completed.  A  ve- 
ry eligible  piece  of  ground,  in  Fenton 
Street,  has  bsen  presented  for  the  pur- 
pose by  J.  F.  Cawthorne,  Esq.  M.  P. 
This  school,  v/hen  completed,  will  ac- 
commodate 250  or  .SOO  girls.  The  Na- 
tional School  society  has  given  £200, 
and  other  donations,  to  the  amount  of 
£600  have  been  received  from  the  Ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  'i'ovvn.  The  build- 
ing proceeds  rapidly :  and  the  school  is  ex- 
pected to  open  ab  mt  Christmas.  There 
has  been  a  scliool  for  about  40  girls,  kept 
for  many  years  where  they  are  taught 
and  clothed  gratis.  This  school  will  be 
incorporated  with  the  Nalioiial  School. 
The  school  will  consist  of  a  spacious 
room  for  the  purpose  of  instruction; 
with  a  committee  room,  and  offices  ad- 
joining. The  girls  will  be  taught  knit- 
ting, sewing,  etc.  A  Repository  will  be 
annexed  to  the  school  for  the  reception 
of  their  v.'ork.  On  stated  days  this  Re- 
pcpit  -ry  will  be  open  for  the  sale  of  the 
articles,  at  reduced  prices,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  indigent.  Such  a  plan  as  this 
carries  its  ov/n  recommendation  with  it; 
and  reiiects  the  highest  honour  on  its 
promoters  and  supporters. 

THE  LAXCASTERIAN  SCHOOL. 

Though  tliis  is  not  strictly  speaking 
a  charity  school,  yet  it  approaches  so 
nearly  to  an  institution  of  that  descrip- 
tion, that  we  cannot  pass  over  it  without 
a  brief  notice. 

About  the  year  1813,  a  few  gentle- 
men proposed  to  try  the  e?;periment  hov/ 
a  common  school  v.-ould  answer,  if  con- 
ducted upon  Mr.  Lancaster's  system,  at  a 
low  quarterage.  A  school  house  was  pre- 
pared, and  a  youth  obtained  who  under- 
stood the  system.  The  expectations 
originally  formed  have  been  more  than 
realhzed;  and  the  school  is  exceedingly 
well  attended,  having  now  no  less  than 


2.50  scholars — 80  girls  atid  170  boys. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  Lancas- 
terian  schools,  this  school  is  open  to  all 
sects  and  parties;  hence  it  is  sometime« 
called  the  "school  for  all."  The  follow- 
ing is  a  fiim])le  outline  of  the  plan  upon 
which  the  school  is  conducted: — 

All  the  boys  who  attend  tlds  school, 
pay  a  quarterage,  (according  to  the 
sciences  they  may  he  learning,)  from  4 
to  16  shillings,  and  the  girls  respectively 
pay  half  tiie  price  of  the  boys.  The 
money  collected  from  tiie  pupils,  is  given 
to  the  superintendent.  Out  of  this  quar- 
terage, the  master  or  conductor  receives 
his  salary,  and  the  surplus  is  appropriat- 
ed towards  liquidating  the  expences  of 
erecting  the  school  and  furnishing  it  with 
bocks,  etc.  As  rewards  form  a  part  of 
the  Lancasterian  system,  a  box  is  kept 
in  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  voluntary  contributions  of  those 
wlio  visit  the  institution.  The  money  is 
given  among  the  pupils  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  merit  and  industry.  This 
school  is  at  present  situated  in  Moor 
Lan?,  bat  the  building  having  been  sold 
to  My.  Higrin,  the  promoters  and  sup- 
porters of  the  institution  are  intending 
immediately  to  build  another  in  Ald- 
clifFe  Lane.  Mr.  Davis  is  the  present 
Master. 

FREE  SCHOOL. 

This  is  an  ancient  building  having 

been  erected  by  a  subscription  in  1GS3, 
upon  the  scite  of  a  former  school.  It  is 
much  indebted  to  l^ishop  Piikiiigton  for 
its  origin.  The  salari-es  are  paid  by  the 
CVn-poraticn,  to  a  Head  Master,  Usher, 
and  a  "Writing  Master. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

All  the  boys  at  the  National  school  are 
obliged  to  attend  on  Sundays;  and  arc 
regularly  conducted  to  St.  Mary's  church 
in  the  forenoon,  and  to  St.  John's  in  the 
afternoon;  unless  it  be  the  wish  of  their 
parents  that  they  should  attend  St. 
Anne's — in  which  case  the  conductors  of 
the  latter  Sunday  school  make  a  return 
of  all  the  boys  from  the  National  school 
who  have  attended  divine  service  under 
their  inspection. 

The  children  belonging  the  Gi^'s 
charity  school,  (who  are  hereafteif  to 
form  part  of  the  Girls'  National  school,) 
are  conducted  to  St.  John's  chapel  in  4;he 
forenoon,  and  to  St.  Bfary's  in  the  after- 
noon. 
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St.  Anns  Sundajf  School  comprises  in 
general  about  400  or  jOO  children  of  both 
sexes.  They  are  instructed  by  about 
40  gratuitous  teachers,  who  conihict 
them  to  this  chapel  tv/ice  every  simday. 

The  Independeafs  likewise  have  a  Sun- 
day school  at  thtir  own  cliapel  in  High 
Street,  for  both  sexes. 

The  Methodists  have  a  Sunday  school 
in  their  chapel  in  tlic  Friarage,  curtain- 
ing about  170  or  ISO  childve'.'..  Tliis 
Sunday  school  is  confined  to  no  srct. 
Heading  and  "Writing  are  taught  here 
by  30  or  40  gratuitous  teachers.  Uooks, 
paper,  pens,  etc.  are  supplied  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  This  school  iias 
been  established  about  13  years. 
E  (To  be  continued. J 
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"  Rocks  on  rocks  cont'us'd'y  hiirl'd 

Like  the  ruiii3  of  a  foiintr  world  " 


As  is  generally  the  case  with  all  senti- 
inental  tourists,  the  morning  was  re- 
markably fine,  when — as  no  man  ever 
goes  alone  on  an  excursion — when  irc 
commenced  our  pedestrian  excursion  to 
the  WiTcn  holes.  I  trust  the  leader 
will  not  suppose  that  the  first  step  land- 
ed us  upon  Castcrton  Fed — but,  as  no- 
thing— as  the  readers  of  Newspapers 
say — irnrthjj  of  /io/Zcr  occurred  Ijefore  we 
reached  a  fine  green  knoll,  constituting 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  Casterton 
Fell,  I  shall  hzv(m  our  memoranda  there. 

The  gjcen  knoll  invited  us,  as  elo- 
quently as  a  knoll  could  invite  us,  to  take 
a  seat.  Having  toiled  up  the  steep  ac- 
eiivity  at  the  expense  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sweat,  we  willingly  complied 
with  the  "silent  summons,"  and  sat  our- 
selves down.  And  now,  as  the  Novel 
writers  say,  for  the  pen  of  a  Mrs.  Ilad- 
cliffe — but  as  1  should  say,  for  the  pen 
of  Sir  AValter  Scott.  For  he  alone  could 
»lo  justics  to  the  "'sweetly  vm-ied  scene." 
To  the  right  lay  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  on 
whose  light  blue  slate  the  sun  beams — 
as  a  boarding  school  Miss  might  say — 
were  w^altzing  delightfully.  The  bril- 
liancy of  these  scintillations  gave  a 
t)rightness  and  a  glow  to  the  surround- 
ing fields  and  groves,  which — like  a  love 
tale — may  be  better  conceived  than  de- 
scribed.   Beyond  the  verdant  eminence 


which  overlooks  the  Town — like  aggre- 
gations of  mist — we  could  just  discern 
tlie  summits  of  the  J^ake  Mountahis;  a- 
mong  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  wi* 
couhl  easily  distinguish  the  mitre-apex 
of  Langdale  Pikes — an  object  which  has 
so  often  been  elegantly  pourtrayed  by 
my  friend  Green,  whose  faithful  and  li- 
vely representations,  shall  live  and  be 
esteemed,  till  the  hills  themselves  shall 
decay  through  age. 

the  south  was  expanded  before  us 
the  fertile  vale  of  Lune.  The  meander- 
ing  river,  sometimes  hid,''sometimes  visi- 
ble, appeared  like  serpentine  ingots  of 
liquid  silver,  carelessly  thrown  on  a  large 
Brussels  carpet.  The  villages,  the  farm 
houses — But,  the  reader  will  perhaps  fear 
that  I  and  my  friend  have  forgot  the 
Witch  Holes,  and  are  going  to  spend  the 
day  upon  the  green  knoll — I  will  assure 
the  reader,  if  he  be  a  reader  of  taste — 
and  I  am  informed  that  none  else  read 
this  Magazine — tliat  I  viev,red  the  pros- 
S|>ect  with  delight,  and  left  it  with  re- 
gret ;  forming  a  sincere  but  silent  pro- 
mise, that  many  moons  should  not  wax 
and  wane  before  I  paid  it  another  visit. 

It  may  perhaps — but  I  love  to  be 
minute,  it  is  the  fashion  for  travellers 
now-a-days,  witness  the  cartloads  of 
quartos  which  tours  through  France 
alone  have  produced — it  may  perhaps  be 
unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  tliat 
it  is  not  half  so  far  down,  as  it  is  up  the 
hill;  at  least  we  found  it  so.  AA^e  were 
scarcely  arrived  at  the  "foot  of  the  hill," 
when  we  found  ourselves  in  the  rugged 
vale  of  Easegill.  This  dell  is  contracted 
at  the  bottom,  to  what  the  country  peo- 
ple denominate  a  mere  Beck-race.  Down 
a  channel,  as  rough  as  rocks  can  make 
it,  pours  the  maddening  current  of  Eller 
Beck,  happily  for  our  auricular  nerves, 
the  hot  weather  had  "consumed  the 
stream;"  and  no  sound  was  distinguish- 
able but  the  rattling  of  a  small  subdued 
brook,  and  the  solitary  notes  of  a  linger- 
ing cuckoo  in  July. 

AA\'  travelled — or  had  the  reader  been 
a  beholder,  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
— we  hobbled  up  the  course  of  the 
stream.  But,  as  this  is  rough  ground, 
the  sooner  we  are  over  it  the  better;  and, 
to  prove  how  much  more  agile  I  am  with 
my  pen  than  with  my  feet,  I  will  step 
over  a  mile  of  the  brook  at  a  single  stride 
and  carry  the  reader  to  the  Cave  of  the 
Witches.  In  order  to  induce  the  timid 
reader  to  accompany  me,  it  may  not  bo 
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improper  to  assure  him,  on  the  word  of 
a  traveller,  that  all  the  witches  who  /o?-- 
9nerli/  haunted  this  dirty  gloomy  cavern, 
are  either  dead  or  banisned  to  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland;  where  they  frequently 
cross  the  paths  of  a  Scott  or  a  Hog-i^: 
This  cave  is  nothing  but  creeks  and  ci  a- 
nics  among  the  loose  strata  of  limestone. 
We  entered  by  an  irregular  arch  as 
Housman  woul<l  say — that  is,in  English, 
by  an  apperture  of  no  definal)le  shape. 
To  be  particular — in  order  to  liU  my 
paper — to  the  viglu  we  found  a  pool  of 
water,  to  the  left  a  pool  of  mud,  in 
the  middle  a  mixture  of  both.  Proceed- 
ing farther — as  inveterate  cave-hunters 
ought  to  do — we  found  the  roof  sunk  to 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  but 
quickly  rose  again  to  the  height  of  se- 
ven or  eight  yards.  In  this  appartment 
the  floor  is  composed  of  loose  stones, 
through  the  chinks  of  which  we  let  down 
a  line  of  four  or  five  yards  long,  into 
the  watery  cavern  below — we  preferred 
this  plan,  to  ins})ecting  the  cellar  person- 
ally, as  the  witches  had  left  it  full  of 
water.  From  this  appartment  we  crept 
through  another  of  Housman's  in-egular 
arches; — and  here  I  would  notice  for  the 
benefit  of  the  future  visitant,  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  persons  above 
a  certain  rotundity,  to  submit  themselves 
to  this  rocky  embrace.  \V"e  now  found 
ourselves  in  an  appartment  cf  larger  di- 
mensions, pretty  lofty,  and  of  an  even  sur- 
face; but  our  farther  progress  was  un- 
ceremoniously obstructed  by  a  deep  black 
pool,  which  occupied  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity of  the  cave.  Tlie  low  beetling 
rock  sunk  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
water,  and  prevented  our  entrance  to  a 
cave,  as  large  as  fancy  had  a  mind  to 
construct  it. 

Returning  from  this  saloon  of  the 
witches,  we  ascended  a  rude  but  narrow- 
staircase  to  a  considerable  height.  And 
here  we  found  something  to  amuse  us. 
The  roof  was  formed  of  limestone  min- 
gled with  pieces  of  shining  black  marble, 
sprinkled  with  small  crystals,  as  thick  as 
hail,  which  glittered  in  the  light  of  our 
candles  hke  stars  in  the  firmament.  A 
number  of  small  stactalites  hung  from 
the  roof  like'  candles  in  a  a  chandler's 
shop.  The  place  Avas  small,  so  that  af- 
ter purloining  a  few  pieces  of  crystal  from 
this  storehouse,  we  followed  the  passage, 
which  led  us  by  a  steep  descent  to  the 
pool  of  water  which  we  had  passed  in 
our  entrance.    Finding  that  we  had 


seen  all  the  cave,  we  were  determined  to 
try  its  echo;  and  having  provided  our- 
selves with  a  blunderbuss,  we  almost 
frightened  the  rocks  themselves  with  the 
report.  1  had  imagined  that  the  echo 
might  surprise  me,  but  I  never  suspect- 
ed that  it  would  deprive  me  of  hearing 
any  thing  else,  for  nearly  half  an  hoHr 
after. 

Soon  after  quitting  this  gloomy  and 
irregular  cavern,  we  observed  an  old 
man  on  the  Fell  burnifig  sods.  And  as 
Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said,  we  per- 
ambulated that  portion  of  the  portube- 
rant  asperities  which  nature  had  obtru- 
ded between  us  and  the  stranger.  ^Tray 

friend"  every  man,   as  the  reader 

knows,  is  a  friend  if  we  require  his  ser- 
vices— "pray  friend,"  said  1,  '^'whence 
has  this  dismal  spot  acquired  the  title  of 
Witch  Holes?"  The  old  man  leaned 
upon  his  rural  trident;  and  turning  up 
one  of  those  faces  which  Tenicrs  has  so 
often  draAvn,  replied,  ije  mebhe  dont  be- 
lieve e  witches."  He  suspended  his  voice 
wjthout  bringing  it  to  a  close;  keeping 
his  droll  phiz,  firmly  fixed  upon  us,  as 
much  as  to  require  an  answer  without 
having  strictly  asked  a  question.  It  is 
unfashionable  to  believe  in  any  kind  of 
witches,  except  the  Lancashire  witches 
— lads  love  them! — I  therefore  equivo- 
cated; ^'l  never  saw  any  witches,"  said 
I,  "but  that  is  no  proof  of  their  nonexis- 
tence." "  in/t//?,"  said  the  old  man,  "/ 
nicer  sa  an;j  witches  mcse!l,bnt  me  gran- 
ivndder  sed  et  a  parshal  a  witches  ust  ia 
meet  ijance  a  ear  e  thor  hooals  ;  an  mead 
a  girt  feast,  an  neahodif  mud  gang  tull  it 
but  sic  as  ther  sels."  "  Hence,"  said,  I, 
"  you  suppose  it  obtained  the  name  of 
the  "W^itch  holes.''"  ^'Its  varra  likely" 
said  our  informant. 

AV\'  now  ascended  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  but  fortunately  for  us  the  waters 
had  vanished,  and  left  the  broken  chan- 
nel exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind — as 
the  act  of  Farliament  says,  high  roads 
should  be 

About  three  years  since,  my  friend  in- 
formed me,  a  cloud  burst  over  the  moors 
above,  and  the  w^atcrs  like  Montgo- 
mery's molehill — "collected  from  ocean 
earth  and  sky,"  were  poured  down  this 
rugged  rocky  channel  Avith  a  noise  and 
a  percussion  that  shook  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  hills.  The  effects  arising 
from  ihis  conflict  of  earth  and  water,  Avas 
A'isible  at  every  step.  Masses  of  rock, 
five  cr  six  tons  Aveight^  were  scattered 
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througli  the  glen  like  ]x;tsherd.s  in  a 
baby  house.  Every  vestige  of  tlie  soil 
was  swept  from  the  ban];s  of  the  river, 
which  exposed  their  craggy  jaws,  like 
the  remnant  of  a  shce}>s  head  upon  a 
common.  The  banks  were  exceedingly 
lofty  and  steep,  and  it  was  with  difficul- 
ty— travellers  always  mcL-t  with  diffi- 
culties— that  we  avoide  d  ihe  pools  of  wa- 
ter which  occasionally  pivsented  them- 
selves in  the  track  which  we  .s7i^;//Whave 
trod.  Jn  one  place  a  deep  circular  hole 
about  thirty  leet  deep,  with  ab^out  twelve 
feet  of  water  in  it,  obstructed  our  far- 
ther progress;  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock, 
just  presenting  space  for  our  feet,  and 
overshaded  by  a  projecting  rock  above  it, 
was  our  only  passage.  I  beg  the.  readers 
not  to  suppose  that  we  felt  any  fear, 
on  locking  down  into  the  deep  abb)ss 
thirty  feet  below  us.  If  the  reader  has 
ever  been  in  such  a  situation  he  may  ea- 
sily picture  us,  laughing  at  the  dangers 
which  yawned  below ;  and,  if  his  ears  be 
good, he  may  hear  my  friend  pointing  out 
the  security  of  the  gulph  as  a  place  of 
retreat  from  the  Radicals.  Leaving  this 
— as  Burke  would  call  it — sublime  scene, 
we  immediately  found  ourselves  in 
E  A  s  E  G I L  L  K I K  K .  A  mcrc  romantic  spot 
I  think  I  never  saw!  "Oh!"  said  I, 
*'that  Westall  was  here;  this  would  be  a 
scene  to  his  mind."  Easegill  kirk  is  a  dry 
hole  in  the  bed  of  the  river:  and  without 
the  stream  be  more  than  usually  high,  the 
whole  area  may  be  traversed.  The  kirk 
has  no  other  ceiling  than  the  blue  vault 
of  heaven.  Indeed  w^hat  more  beauti- 
ful canopy  could  a  chvu'ch  possess!  The 
walls  are  perhaps  one  hundred  feet  high 
perpendicular  or  overhanging;  ornament- 
ed here  and  there  with  a  stunted  ash, 
or  a  clasping  ivy.  The  floor  is  paved  in 
a  grotesque  manner  with  freestone  and 
limestone;  but  not  in  the  Mosaic  style; 
it  might  perhaps  more  properly  be  cal- 
led the  Adamic  style  of  paving.  At 
the  northern  extremity  of  tlie  kirk  the 
stream — when  there  is  one — falls  down 
a  broken  rock  about  forty  feet  liigh  in 
a  fine  foaming  sheet,  at  least  imagination 
told  us  so.  Not  far  from  the  water  fall 
the  Choir  of  the  kirk  opens  under  a  fine 
arch,  seven  or  eight  feet  high  at  its  low- 
est part.  We  enteretl;  and  found  an 
extensive  vault  about  thirty  ieet  high 
and  forty  long,  perfectly  light  and  agree- 
able. A  curious  black  rock  overgrown 
with  acquatic  moss,  from  the  trickling 
of  water  which  falls  from  the  roof,  has  1 


obtained  the  name  of  the  Priest  of  Ease- 
gill  kirk.  W^e  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
stone  seats  with  which  this  kirk  abounds; 
and  my  friend  drev/  from  his  pocket  a 
flask.  "  I  always  make  it  ^  point  of 
eluty,"  said  he,  "^to  drink  the  parson's 
good  health,"^ when  ever  1  come  this 
way."  "And  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
pledge  Mr.  Stone  too,"  said  I.  And  we 
contrived  to  empty  the  bottle. 

Pleased  with  our  entertainment  at 
Easegill  kirk  we  asceneled  a  rude  wind- 
ing stair  case,  in  one  corner  of  the  choir, 
which  led  us  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Pursuing  our  way  up  the  dell  for  half 
a  mile  farther  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  ourselves  in  another  recess 
of  the  rocks,  similar  to  that  we  had  left ; 
but  upon  a  smaller  scale.  We  sat  down, 
being  tired — as  a  Roman  would  have 
said — and  tried  the  effects  of  our  bluder- 
buss.  But,  though  the  report  was  a- 
stonishingly  loud,  it  was  nothing  com- 
pared to  that  in  the  AVitch  holes'  cave. 
We  found  on  making  the  attempt  that 
we  could  not  proceed.  The  smooth- 
faced rock,  down  which  the  water  pours, 
was  too  high  to  ascend,  and  we  were  on 
the  point  of  sounding  a  retreat,  when 
the  face  of  a  friend  and  philosopher  pre- 
sentetl  itself  on  the  apex  of  one  of  the 
highest  rocks.  He  immediately  joined 
us  below,  and  informed  us  of  some  a- 
stonishing  caverns  on  the  same  moor  close 
by.  ^Ve  accompanied  him  ;  antl  quick- 
ly found  t]ie  object  of  our  search.  ^Fhat 
a  field — I  should  say — wliat  a  cavern 
was  here  for  philosophers  to  expatiate 
upon.  The  place  is  called  the  Bule- 
poTS.  But  for  what  reason  we  could 
not  learn.  The  opening  is  nothing  more 
than  an  irregular  fissure  in  the  rocks, 
about  forty  yards  long,  and  of  unequal 
width.  The  deepest  part  was  ninety- 
six  feet  deep,  perfectly  dry  and  seem- 
ingly pretty  level  in  the  bottom.  On 
minutely  searching,  we  found  a  crevice 
in  the  rock  through  which  we  descended 
about  thirty  or  forty  feet ;  and  would 
have  gone  farther  if  possible.  The  ca- 
vity here  expanded  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  we  could  discern  the  bottom 
— a  fine  limestone  flag.  Nearly  opposite 
to  where  we  stood,  we  perceived  a  large 
hole  in  the  other  wall  of  the  cavern  ;  in- 
to this  we  threw  stones,  which  slowly 
rattled  down  a  descent,  till  tlie  sound 
died  away — and  by  way  of  rounding  the 
period,  I 'may  add'— and  we  heard  them 
no  more.    What  extent  of  a  cave  may 
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be  here  concealed  from  human  eyes,  I 
cannot  possibly  inform  the  reader,  but 
our  joint  imaginations  painted,  or  ra- 
ther designed  it,  a  remarkably  large  one. 
Our  philosophic  friend  could  see  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  connected  with 
the  caves  at  Ingleton,  or  even  in  Derby- 
shire !    I  could  not  pro  re  the  contrary, 


and  therefore  lei't  him  to  suppose,  if  the 
idea  pleased  him,  that  there  might  be  a 
cave  in  Casterton  Fell,  above  a  hundred 
miles  long.  1  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
than  that  we  got  home,  a  truth  which 
the  reader  has  very  probably  already 
suspected. 

T  VALENTIKr. 


THE  ANTIQUARY. 
No.  4. 

A)i  Extract  from  Bishop  Gastrell's 
Notitia,  respecting  Cartmel  School. 

Here  is  a  free  School  endowed  with 
X'20  per  annum ;  with  a  public  library 
belonging  to  it.*. 

The  Gatehouse  of  the  dissolved  Priory 
was  purchased  by  the  parish  and  con- 
verted into  a  school  house,  anno  domini 
1624.+ 

Anno  1G80,  the  school  stock  amounted 
to  £900:  with  £131  10s  of  which  a 
close  was  purchased,  called  Middlefield : 
— £6  6s.  8d.  was  spent  at  law:  and  the 
remainder  w^a§  put  out  on  good  secu- 
rities. 

Anno  1689,  Mr.  Henry  Bigland  left 
£400  to  the  school,  with  which  and 
some  other  public  monies,  Clark's  closes 
and  Berwick's  tenement  were  purchased. 

Anno  171.5,  £10  was  recovered  for  the 
use  of  the  school.  And  Mrs.  Jane  Big- 
land  left  £40  for  an  Usher. 

The  master  is  nominated  by  24  Land- 
holders, who  represent  the  Parish;  com- 
monly called  the  Four'and-tuenty. 

THE  GLEANER. 
No  9. 

Opposite  the  corner  of  Levcn's  garden, 
at  the  corner  of  a  narrow  lane,  stands  a 
freestone  guide-post,  in  the  shape  of  a 


*  This  alludes  to  the  library  in  the  vestry. 
Query. — Does  this  library  belong  the  public 
at  large  ;  or  is  it  exclusively  the  "privilege  of 
the  Free  School  Scholars,  in  either  case, 
through  whose  fault  is  it  rendered  useless? 

tThis  place  is  now  called  the  old  Tower; 
and  is  at  present  the  property  of  Rlr.  Gallo- 
way, who  purchased  it  of  James  Stockdale, 
Esq. 

August,  1820.— A^.  VIII,  Vol.  /.— 


triangular  prism,  bearing  on  one  side 
the  following  inscription: 

T  O 

K  i  r  K  b  Y 

1757. 

THE  CHRISTIAN. 
No.  5. 

GOING  TO  CHURCH. 

The  ignorant  should  go  to  church, 
that  they  may  be  wise;  the  wise  should 
go  to  church,  that  they  may  not  be  ig- 
norant. The  humble  should  go  to 
church,  that  they  may  be  kept  from 
pride ;  and  the  proud  should  go  to  church, 
tliat  they  may  be  rendered  humble. 
The  rich  should  go  to  church,  that  they 
may  be  taught  not  to  trust  in  uncertain 
riches;  and  the  poor  should  go  to  church, 
that,  rich  in  faith  and  heavenly  treasure, 
they  may  have  the  gospel  preached  to 
them,  and  learn  to  be  content.  The- 
busy  should  go  to  church,  that  they  may 
learn  what  through  hurry  of  business 
tliey  may  be  apt  to  forget,  that  one  thing 
is  needful;  and  the  idle  should  go  to 
church,  that,  as  they  have  nothing  to  do 
for  their  bodies,  they  may  do  something 
for  their  souls.  The  bad  should  go  to 
church,  that  they  may  learn  to  be  good ; 
and  the  good  should  go  to  church,  that 
they  may  grow  better.  The  young 
should  go  to  church,  that  they  may 
know  how  to  live;  and  the  old  should 
go  to  church,  that  they  may  know  how 
to  die. 

THE  QUERIST. 

No  5. 

I    As  a  certain  species  of  our  Westmor- 
V  V 
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land  stonrs  bears  the  name  of  Plinn- 
pudding-stones,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear,, 
through  tTie  medium  of  your  Magazine, 
how  long  those  stones  liavc  borno  that 
uame.  I  liad  foolishly  enough  no  doubt, 
imagined,  that  Plum-puddings  were 
only  recently  introduced 'into  the  Culi- 
nary art,  but  from  this  it  appears  very 
probable  that,  this  delicious  comp<*ition 
had  heen  in  use  long  before  the  forma- 
tion of  stones,  or  rather  long  before  they 
ree(>ived  the  names  they  now  bear,  for 
it  appears  tlmt  many  of  the  precious 
stones  at  least  retain  the  names  given  to 
them  soon  after  the  Creation.  t 
Kcudal,  J II J II  \lh,  1820. 

FRAGMENTA. 

No.  6. 

The  great  public  character  struggling 
under  difficulties,  is  cheered  forward  by 
the  prospect  of  an  ideal  reward. — The 
poor  man  is  destitute  even  of  this  in- 
ducement. The  general,  when  he  enters 
the  field  of  battle,  is  convinced  that  if 
he  conquers,  he  will  be  received  with 
acclamations,  and  that  his  name  will  be 
resounded  through  his  native  country; 
and  if  he  falls,  his  memory  will  be  em- 
balmed by  a  nation's  tears,  and  even  com- 
plimented by  his  en;?mits.  The  com- 
mon soldier,  when  he  enters  the  field  of 
battle,  is  conscious  that  if  he  conquer, 
no  part  of  the  honour  will  attach  to  him, 
his  name  will  still  remain  unknown;  and 
if  he  fall,  he  will  fall  unnoticed  and  un- 
regretted,  aiid  that  his  body  will  be 
flung  into  the  promiscuous  heap  of  the 
nameless  slain. 

If  the  great  man  be  stretched  on  abed 
of  sickness,  his  situation  will  he  et.'hoed 
round  the  kingdom,  and  his  fortitude 
under  suffering  will  furnish  admiration 

for  millions.  But  if  the  poor  man's 

energies  fail"  him,  if  his  feeble  nerves 


shrink  under  the  attacks  of  pain,  he  ex- 
cites no  o)ie's  synipathy,  there  are  none 
to  extol  his  courage  under  pain;  if  one 
friend  condt'seends  to  sooth  him  for  an 
hour,  numbers  will  taunt  him  with  idle^ 
ness  and  insult  liim  with  upbraidings. 
The  great  man,  under  misfortune,  is 
confident  that  if  he  discover  any  indica- 
tions of  weakness  or  want  of  spirit,  he 
will  be  subjected  to  the  public  scorn; 
but  if  he  bear  up  nobly,  he  will  obtain 

a  nation's  homage.  The  poor  man 

knows  that,  let  his  conduct  be  what  it 
may,  he  can  never  expect  to  be  censured 
or  applauded  beyond  the  village  where 
he  lives,  or  perhaps  not  farther  than  his 
own  wretched  cottage. 

The  poor  man,  then,  has  no  induce- 
ment to  exercise  his  fortitude  under  suf- 
fering. And  while  the  splendid  tombs 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  great  are  inscrib- 
ed with  complimentary  details  of  heroic 
greatness,  and  courageous  achievements, 
the  peasant,  whose  life  perhaps  has  been 
one  continued  scene  of  noble  action,  is 
numbered  with  the  forgotten,  and  no  one 
remembers  that  he  ever  had  a  virtue. 

Should  we  not,  after  viewing  the  sub- 
ject in  this  light,  rather  be  surprised  to 
find  any  heroism  among  the  inferior 
ranks  of  society,  than  not  to  find  more? 
The  greatest  spur  to  noble  deeds  is 
honour ;  but  the  poor  man  receives  no 
honour  for  his  noble  deeds;  what  then 
prompts  him  to  be  honourable.'^  It  is 
the  i)owerful  voice  of  religion  in  his  owu 
breast  which  makes  hhn  what  he  is — de- 
prive him  of  that,  and  our  English  pea- 
sant would  guided  by  no  scruples  of 
honour — he  ^vould  acknowledge  no  law 
but  force — he  would  hear  no  reason  but 

interest.  Convinced  of  this,  every 

sincere  lover  of  his  country  and  of  man, 
will  encouraj^'e  habits  of  virtue  and  prin- 
ciples of  piety,  in  the  manners  and 
hearts  of  his  fellow  men. 

O  THE  FCCi  NTKIC  PIIILAXTROPISl . 


ON  FALLOWS. 

Co  tf)c  iStritor  of  t\)e  iLoustralc  iHagafinc- 

-Mr.  Editor. 
As  according  to  the  plan  of  your  Ma- 
gazine, agricultural  subjects  are  allowed 
a  place  in  it,  1  take  the  liberty  of  troub- 


ling you  with  the  following  remarks  re- 
specting fallows,  to  which,  if  you  should 
think  them  worthy  of  your  notice,  you 
will  please  to  give  insertion. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  observe  thai 
dead  fallows,  (or  summer  working  as  the 
term  is  in  some  parts,)  except  i<fi  cast* 
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when  the  land  cannot  be  got  clean  with- 
out them,  are  not  only  nnnecessary  bnt 
hurtful,  and  that  the  couunon  notion  of 
}etting  land  lie  to  rest,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  dead  fallow,  is  a  complete  illusion  and 
an  absurdity;  because  nature  is  ever 
active  in  the  soil,  she  is  ever  there  pro- 
ducing something  or  some-effect;  and  it 
is  our  duty  as  has  been  well  observed,  so 
to  regulate  and  guide  her  operations, 
when  they  fall  within  our  control,  as  to 
produce  an  effect  beneficial  to  our- 
selves. 

The  s»il  may  properly  be  divided  in- 
to three  parts,  first,  the  earthy,  mineral, 
and  metallic,  or  that  part  \yhich  may  be 
considered  as  the  soil  itself;  secondly, 
the  vegetative  part,  or  that  which  com- 
prises the  food  of  plants;  and  all  soils 
may  be  reckoned  good  or  bad  just  as 
they  may  happen  to  be  compounded  of 
the  different  earths  and  minerals,  so  as 
to  perform  well  or  ill  the  office  of  a  men- 
struum to  the  vegetative  matter  contain- 
ed in  them,  the  duties  of  which  office  are 
to  prepare  such  matter  for  the  food  of 
plants,  and  to  administer  it  to  their 
roots. 

In  a  course  of  summer  fallowing  the 
land  is  very  far  from  being  at  rest;  a 
fermentation  and  decomposition  are  go- 
ing forward  amongst  its  component 
parts,  occasioned  by  the  motion  produc- 
ed by  the  i)lough  and  the  harrow,  and 
by  the  luat  of  the  summer  sun,  by  which 
a  great  deal  of  its  vegetative  part,  which 
is  absolutely  essential  to  its  fertility,  k 
carried  off  by  evaporation. 

Would  it  not  be  much  better  there- 
fore, were  we  to  convert  run  fields 
into  green  fallows,  by  introducing  in*o 
them  some  kind  of  seed,  and  thus  pre- 
A'ent  the  evaporation  I  have  mentioned, 
and  direct  the  matter  so  evaporated  to 
the  producing  of  a  useful  and  profitable 
crop? 

Having  thus  attempted  to  point  out 
the  deteriorating  effects  of  summer  work- 
ing, it  will  now  be  necessary  to  state  a 
plan  by  which  the  profitable  adoption 
of  the  green  fallow  system  may  be  ef- 
fected. The  plan  which  I  shall  propose, 
is  not  intended  as  an  invariable  rule  of 
practice,  (indeed  that  would  be  absurd,) 
but  only  as  pointing  out  a  principle  or 
general  outline  of  operation,  and  which 
the  farmer  may  vary  at  pleasure,  ac- 
cording as  differences  of  soil,  climate, 
situation,  etc.  may  render  such  varia- 
tions necessary. 


My  plan  is  this:  let  the  land  in- 
tended for  fallow  be  plouglied  in  the  au- 
tumn or  early  iji  the?  w  inter,  and  plough- 
ed in  such  a  way  as  to  lie  as  dry  as  }ios- 
sible  during  the  winter,  that  is  to  say, 
in  very  narrow  ridges.  This  early 
ploughiiig  will  be  found  very  beneficial; 
the  soil  will  not  only  be  enriched  and 
ameliorjited  by  the  frosts  and  snows  du- 
rhig  the  winter,  but  it  will  woik  ten 
times  better  for  it  tbe  followhig  spring. 
As  early  in  the  spring  as  the  land  gc  ts 
sufficiently  dry,  let  it  be  ploughed  cross- 
ways,  and  a  harrow  put  upon  it,  to  get 
the  roots  of  weeds  and  other  foulness 
out  of  it,  which  must  be  gathered  oiF. 
After  this  it  may  be  ploughed  once  or 
twice  more  as  occasion  m.ay  require, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  clean- 
er or  for  that  of  bringing  it  into  a  suffi- 
ciently pulverized  state  to  receive  the 
seed  which  is  intended  to  be  sown  upon 
it;  always  taking  care  never  to  plough 
or  to  harrow  it  but  "vvhen  in  a  dry  state, 
otherwise  the  design  of  cleaning  and 
pulverizing,  will  be  completely  frustrat- 
ed, and  harm  rather  than  good  be  done. 
In  general  those  seeds  which  require 
early  sprhig  sowing,  require  at  the  same 
time,  but  little  pulverization  of  the  soil, 
and  the  contrary  is  the  cas€  generally 
with  such  seeds  as  require  later  or  sum- 
mer sowing. 

1  shall  suppose  the  land  to  be  now  in 
a  fit  state  for  sowing,  which  it  may  al- 
most always  be,  if  sufficient  force  be  ap- 
plied, and  sufficient  attention  paid,  to 
the  different  operations,  by  the  latter  end 
of  March,  or  hi  all  cases  in  the  month  of 
April,  a  period,  I  apprehend,  sufficient- 
ly early  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  your 
fallows. 

Thus  much  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ground.  I  will  now  say 
a  few  words  relative  to  the  kinds  of  crops 
that  may  be  raised,  and  the  purpose  to 
which  those  crops  may  be  applied. 

In  considering  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  farmer  must  pay  attention,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  &tate  of  fertility  6f 
his  soil,  and  secondly,  to  his  own  neces- 
sities with  respect  to  his  want  of  food 
for  his  stock.  If  the  soil  be  in  want  of 
manure,  a  crop  ought  to  be  raised  upon 
it,  which,  being  ploughed  in,  or  fed  off, 
would  su}»ply  to  it  that  essential  ingre- 
dient. But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
too  rich  of  vegetable  matter,  or  if  it  he 
rich  enough  to  bear  a  crop  to  be  carried 
off  it,  witlwut  injury  to  a  crop  of  inrain 
VV2 
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immediately  to  succeed  it^  then,  in  either 
of  tliese  cases,  something  might  be  rais- 
ed upon  it,  which  v,'ould  serve  for  green 
food  for  stalled  cattle  dm-ing  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  or,  if  even  into  hay, 
would  answer  for  winter  purposes. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  1  appre- 
liend,  to  enumevate  the  different  kinds 
of  seeds  that  might  be  applied  to  the 
several  purposes  above  mentioned,  as 
there  is  scarcely  a  practical  farmer  who 
would  be  at  a  loss  in  the  selection  of 
tliem.  Nor  is  a  nice  discrimination  with 
respect  to  them  necessary,  although  at 
ihe  same  time,  such  a  discrimination 
might,  in  certain  cases,  prove  highly  be- 
neficial. Tares,  rye,  oats,  rape,  buck- 
Avheat,  or  a  mixture  of  tares  with  rye  or 
(5a ts,  would  answer  for  eating  off,  or 
plougliing  in;  and  some  of  these,  with 
jnany  other  kinds  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, miight  be  carried  entirely  off  the 
land,  and  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
the  farm-yard  and  the  stable. 

One  of  the  advantages,  and  I  might 
say  perfections  of  the  green  fallow  sys- 
tem is,  that  it  does  not  imply  the  neces- 
sity of  a  previous  manuring  of  the  soil; 
but  leaves  the  farmer  at  perfect  liberty 
to  apply  the  manure  from  his  farm-yard 
to  the  raising  of  his  turnip  and  potato 
crops.  The  system  is  intended  to  apply 
to  tliat  part  of  his  fallow  only  wiiich 


cannot  be  so  manured,  and  of  which  al- 
most every  farmer  has,  every  year,  a 
proportion  more  or  less  extensive.  And 
there  is  scarcely  any  soil  however  sterile, 
which  might  not,  by  proper  manage- 
ment, be  brought  under  this  system; 
in  fact,  the  sterility  of  the  soil  seems  to 
be  an  argument  for  the  adoption  of  the 
system,  because  in  ninety  situations  out 
of  a  hundred,  there  is  no  other  way,  at 
once  so  easy,  both  as  to  labour  and  ex« 
pense,  in  which  such  soils  can  be  im- 
proved. 

By  the  old  systen  of  summer  working 
the  farmer  loses  every  year  the  produce^ 
of  a  large  portion  of  his  farm,  and  not  on- 
ly does  he  lose  the  produce  of  it,  but  he 
is  actually  deteriorating  it  at  the  same 
thne;  whereas,  were  he  to  pursue  the 
contrary  system,  he  might  grow  a  crop 
upon  it  equal  in  value  perhaps  (in  some 
instances  at  least)  to  the  amount  of  his 
rent;  and  might,  in  consequence,  bego^ 
ing  on,  from  year  to  year,  in  a  progres- 
sive ratio  of  saving  towards  comfort  and 
independence;  which  I  am  assured  is  but 
partially  done  now-a-days,  on  account  of 
the  hardness  of  the  times,  and  an  ab- 
stract adherence  to  old  and  exploded 
customs. 

I  am,  j\Ir.  Editor, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Settle,  June  1820.  c. 


TEA  TREE. 

Sir, 

As  you  have  lately  favoured  us  with 
a  print  from  the  Tea  tree,  I  tliink  the 
following  observations  on  the  preparation 
of  Tea,  extracted  from  a  publication  of 
;Doctor  Letsom's  on  the  subject,  will  not 
he  an  improper  companion  to  it,  if  you 
are  of  the  same  opinion,  it  is  at  your 
service. 

Xhetc  is  only  one  "species  of  the  Tea 
Trde,?v;l\ich  ii.  about  six  feet  high,  the 
difference  of  Green  and  Bohea  Tea  de- 
pending upon  the  natm(i  of  tlie  soil, 
the  cuitiue,  and  manner  cf  drying  the 
Leaves. 

Public  buildings,  or  drying  houses, 
are  erected  for  curing  Tea,  and  so  regu- 
kficd,  that  every  person,  who  cipher  has 


not  suitable  conveniences,  or  v/auts  tlie 
requisite  skill,  may  bring  his  leaves  at 
any  time  to  be  dried.— These  buildings 
contain  from  five;  to  ten  or  twenty  fur- 
naces, about  three  feet  high,  each  ha- 
ving at  the  top  a  large  flat  iron  pan.— 
Tliere  is  also  a  long  lev/  table  covered 
with  n^tts,  on  which  the  leaves  are  laid, 
and  rolled  by  worlvUien,  who  sit  round 
it.  The  iron  pan  being  heated  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  by  a  little  fire  made  in  the 
furnace  underneath,  a  few  pounjls  of 
tlie  fresh  gathered  leaves  are  put  upoii 
the  pan;  the  fresh  andjuicy  leaves  crack 
when  thi^-y  touch  the  pan;  and  it  is  tlie 
business  of  the  operator  to  sliift  them 
as  quick  as  posibie  with  }}is  bare  hands, 
till  tliey  grow  too  hot  to  be  easily  en- 
dured. '  At  this  instant  he  takes  off 
tlie  leaves,  w  ith  a  kind  of  shovel  resem- 
.  bling  a  fan,  and  pours  them  on  ihe 
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niatts  to  the  rollers,  Avho,  taking  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  roll  them  in  the 
palms  of  their  hands  in  one  direction, 
while  others  are  fanning  them  tliat  they 
may  cool  more  speedily,  and  retain  their 
curl  the  longer.  This  process  is  repeat- 
ed two  or  three  times,  or  oftener,  before 
the  Tea  is  put  in  the  store,  in  order  that 
all  the  moisture  of  the  leaves  may  be 
thoroughly  dissipated, and  this  curl  more 
completely  preserved.  On  every  re- 
petition the  pan  is  less  heated,  and  the 
operation  performed  more  slowly  and 
cautiously.  The  Tea  is  then  separated 
into  the  different  kinds,  and  deposited 
in  the  store  for  domestic  use  or  expor- 
tation. Country  people  cure  their  leaves 
in  iron  kettles  which  answer  every 
necessary  pm-pose  at  less  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, whereby  they  are  enabled  to  sell 
their  Tea  cheaper. 

The  leaves  of  some  trees  when  dried 
very  much  resemble  the  foreign  Teas, 
so  as  to  be  geen  and  drank  without  sus- 
picion. Some  leaves  will  retain  a  per- 
fect curl,  and  a  fine  verdure,  like  the 
best  Green  Tea;  and  others  cured  at  the 
same  time,  will  be  more  like  the  Bohea. 
Infusions  of  fine  Boliea  Teas  do  not  dif- 
fer much  in  coloui-  from  those  of  Green. 
To  spirit  they  equally  impart  a  fine  deep 
green  colour. — The  idea  of  Green  Tea 
being  cured  on  copper  is  a  false  one,  for 
the  volatile  alkali  mixed  v.ith  aninfusion 
of  such  Tea,  vs  ould  detect  the  least  por- 
tion of  copper,  by  turning  the  infusion 
blue.— In  China  they  drink  Tea  as  we 
do  in  England,  but  without  either  su- 
gar or  milk.  The  Japanese  reduce  the 
Tea  into  a  fine  powder,  by  grinding  the 
leaves  in  a  hand  mill;  they  then  mix 
them  V.  ith  hot  water  into  a  thin  pulp, 
in  which  form  it  is  supped,  particular- 
ly by  the  nobility  and  rich  people.  The 
tea  cup  being  hlled  v»ith  hot  water,  a 
small  quantity  of  this  powder  is  put  in, 
and  stirred  till  it  foams,  and  sipped 
while  v.  arra.  Tliis  is  also  practised  in 
f:ome  provinces  in  China. — The  com- 
mon people  have  a  coarser  Tea,  which 
ihcy  boil  for  some  time  in  water,  and 
make  use  of  the  liquor  for  common 
drin^j:  it  is  the  common  beverage  of 
all  the  labouring  people  in  China. 

Both  Green  and  Bohea  Teas  possess 
en  antisceptic  and  astringent  power. 

Substitutes  for  Tea,  are.  Sage,  M}t- 
*ie,  Betony,  Sloe,  Agrimony,  Wild  Rose, 

^tC.    etc.  D.  ECCLESTOX. 

Lancaster,  Maij  12tlt,  1820-. 
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FATA  MORGANA,* 

Or  the  optical  appearance  nffrriires,  in  the 
sea  and  the  air,  in  the  Faro  of  ^Tessina. 

"\Vhen  the  rising  sun  shines  from  that 
point  whence  its  incident  rays  form  an 
angle  of  about  4-5  degrees  on  the  sea  of 
Reggio,  and  the  bright  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  bay  is  not  disturbed  either 
by  the  wind  or  the  current,  the  spectator 
being  placed  on  an  eminence  of  the  city, 
with  his  back  to  tlie  sun  and  his  face 
to  the  sea; — on  a  sudden  there  appear 
in  the  water,  as  in  a  catoptric  theatre,  va- 
rious multiplied  objects,  that  is  to  say, 
numberless  series  of  pilasters,  arches, 
castles  well  delineated,  regular  columns, 
lofty  towers,  windows,  extended  allies 
of  trees,  delightful  plains  with  herds  and 
flocks,  armies  of  men  on  foot  and  horse 
back,  and  many  other  strange  objects,  in 
their  natural  colours,  and  proper  ac- 
tions, passing  rapidly  in  succession  along 
the  surface  of  the  sea  during  the  whole 
of  the  sliort  period  of  time  wliile  the  a- 
bove  causes  remain. 

But  if,  in  addition  to  the  circumstanc- 
es before  described,  the  atmosphere  be 
highly  impregnated  with  vapour,  and 
dense  exhalations  not  previously  dispers- 
ed by  the  action  of  the  wind  or  waves, 
or  rarefied  by  the  sun,  it  then  happens 
that  in  this  vapour,  as  in  a  curtain  ex- 
tended along  the  channel  to  the  height 
of  about  thirty  poles,  and  nearly  down 
to  the  sea,  the  observer  will  behold  the 
scene  of  the  same  objects  not  only  re- 
flected from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but 
likewise  in  the  air,  though  not  so  dis- 
tinct or  as  well  defined  as  the  former 
objects  from  the  sea. 

Lastly,  if  the  air  be  slightly  hazy  and 
opaque,  and  at  the  same  time  dev.  y  and 
adapted  to  form  the  Iris,  then  the  above- 
mentioned  objects  Avill  appear  only  at 
the  surface  of  the  sea  as  in  the  first  case, 
but  all  vividly  coloured  or  fringed  with 
red,  green,  blue,  and  other  prismatic 
colours. 

ANIMAL  SAGACITY. 
A  few  years  since,  as  I  was  going  up 

*  The  Encyclopaedia  Britanaica  enumerates 
nian\'  far  fetched  t  tymoiugies  of  this  name, 
which  is  a  corrupiion  of  Fetes  JSIorgana,  or  the 
Entertainments  of  Morgana.  1  his  was  a  ce- 
lebrated Fairey,  who  makes  a  great  figure  in 
the  old  Romances,  and  of  whom  an  account 
may  be  seen  in  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction 
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to  Bowness,  where  my  road  led  along 
the  banks  of  M'^irtderniere;,  I  was  grati- 
fying my  expanded  curiosity  with  the 
various  pleasing  objects  which  presented 
themselves  to  my  view.  The  day  was 
fine,  and  the  v.atcr  smooth  and  tran- 
quill.  As  the  liquid  expanse  became 
obscured  from  my  sight  by  part  of  the 
domain  of  Storrs'  Hall,  fresh  objects  at- 
tracted my  attention.  A^-^hile  I  was 
amusing  mysdf  with  the  pleasing  con- 
templation which  these  scenes  naturally 
inspire,  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the 
sagacity  of  a  mountain  sheep. 

To  the  left  of  the  road  lay  a  little 
plain  on  which  a  fe^v  sheep  were  grazing. 
On  the  right  lay  an  enclosure  defended 
from  the  road  by  a  stone  wall.  Just 
before  me  one  of  the  sheep  crossed  tlie 
road,  towards  the  wall,  and  looked  up 
to  it,  apparently  with  a  desire  to  go  over. 


It  selected  the  lowest  part  of  the  wall, 
and  stood  up  against  it  on  its  hind  legs ; 
when  I  observed  that  its  nose  was  level 
with  the  wall.  It  then  retreated  back 
to  the  middle  of  the  road,  took  a  spring 
but  did  not  gain  the  top,  and  fell  back. 
It  looked  sometime  at  the  wall,  as  if 
apprehensive  of  having  taken  a  wrong 
dimt'nsion;  then  measured  the  wall,  as 
before,  but  1  thought  a  little  more  deli- 
berately. It  then  retreated  across  the 
road,  took  a  spring,  gained  the  top  of 
the  wall,  and  went  over. 

This  little  drcumstaijf^e  led  me  to  re- 
flect, that  thoagh  inferior  animals  are 
led  by  the  power  of  instinct,  yet  surely 
the  All-wise  Creator  has  endowed  them 
^vith  some  portion  of  reason,  every  one 
according  to  the  sphere  in  which  it  has 
to  move. 


STRANGER,  IF  FULL   OF  YOUTH   AND  RIOT, 
AS   YET   NO  GRIEF   HAS  MARll'l)   THY  QUIET, 
THOU   HAPLY   THROw'ST   A  SCORNFUL  EYE  AT 

THE  cRiric's  rail'ry; 

BUT  IF  THOU   HAST  A   CAUSE   TO   SIGH  AT, 

BE  SURE  I'll  nail  thee. — BURNS. 


if)t  ds  crxiinct 
Mr.  Centinel! 

When  the  compilation  of  periodical 
Repositories  of  Genius"  are  undertaken 
by  men  of  ability  and  integrity,  the  ris- 
ing talents,  and  the  local  annals  of  our 
country,  find  certain  encouragement  and 
protection.  It  is  in  these  Aliscellanea, 
that  the  striplmg  candidate  often  lays 
the  first  foundation  of  his  future  emi- 
nence, and  here  too,  the  Gourmands  of 
Literature  find  a  delicious  treat,  a  kind 
of  hnnt  frout  that  is  swallowed  with  a 
greedy  relish,  after  the  weary  tedium  of 
^^everer  study. 

To  compliment  you,  sir,  on  the  merit 
of  your  undertaking  (for  I  am  but  an 
old  friend  in  disguise)  or  to  anticipate 
the  benefits  of  what  all  must  feel  the 
advantage,  would  be  foreign  to  my  pur- 
pose. The  success  of  a  work — like  the 
patronage  of  a  court — i^s  so  dependent 
on  whim  and  caprice,  that  it  is  only 
certain,  so  long  as  it  is  enjoyed; 
A  breath  may  make  it,  as  breath  has  made." 


Encouraged  therefore,  by  the  pro- 
spect of  transmitting  my  name  to  poste- 
rity, in  your  respectable  conipany,  and 
fearless  of  the  fate  of  some  of  my  prede- 
cessors of  the  scribbling  tribe,  whom  the 
cacoethes  scribendi  has  decoyed  into  the 
'•notice  to  correspondents"  of  a  country 
Magazine,  I  "make  my  first  appearance 
on  the  boards,"  and  submit  to  your 
Censorship  the  merit  of  my  various  pro- 
ductions. 

In  thus  unceremoniously  introducing 
myself  to  your  notice,  and  that  of  your 
readers,  perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  assure 
you  (and  save  you  the  pain  of  a  disap- 
pointment) that  no  bribe  for  insertion, 
will  ever  accompany,  precede,  or  follow 
any  of  my  communications;  my  prin- 
ciples, religious,  or  political,  it  can  be  of 
no  use  for  you  to  know  at  present,  only, 
I  profess  not  to  be  a  dabbler  in  eithei, 
and  shall  therefore  leare  them  to  those, 
who  expect  to  gain  more  by  a  change, 
than  I  do  myself  Of  what  party  1  am, 
(for  I  detest  the  hike  warm  soul,  that 
avows  himself  of  none)  it  is  needle^JS 
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here  to  explain ;  only  let  me  tell  you, 
Mr.  Centinel,  that  the  same  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  independence,,  which  a- 
nimated  the  souls  of  my  forefathers 
(peace  to  their  manes!)  beats  high  in 
my  own. 

"  My  ancient  unpolluted  bloofl, 

Hasflowed  thro' warriois, ever  since  the  flood.'' 

And  the  name  of  Anthony  Evergreen — 
for  such  is  the  distinguished  appellative 
I  pride  myself  in  bearing — will  recall  to 
the  minds  of  many  of  your  readers,  the 
person^niS.  character  of  your  new  corre- 
spondent. 1  mention  not  this,  by  way 
of  boast^  for  so  long  as  you  behave  civil- 
ly to  me,  you  will  occasionally  have  the 
benefit  of  my  lucubrations,  and  so  little 
do  I  care  for  the  smile  or  frown  of  a  cri- 
tic, that  1  set  them  both  at  defiance. 

I  shall  trespass  no  longer  on  your  pa- 
tience by  these  useless  details,  for  I  am 
all  impatience  to  see  myself  in  print,  and 
can  even  now  anticipate  tlie  various  ex- 
clamations of  delight,  with  which  my 
cousins  at  Seldomfair  Hall,  will  hail  the 
first  appearance  of  their  relative,  thus 
rising  to  eminence  and  fame. 

In  thus  obtruding  on  the  notice  of  the 
public,  the  u.otives  by  which  we  are  ac- 
tuated, seldom  pass  •without  censure  or 
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suspicions;  arnl  if  the  gravity  of  some  so- 
ber reader,  or  the  pertinacity  of  a  busy 
one,  should  seek  to  know  the  object  of 
my  future  labours,  I  boldly  answer 
"  Whatc'er  men  do,  or  speak,  or  ihuik,  or 
dream." 

And  they  may  ctmsolc  themselves  ivith 
the  ideaj  that  (if  I  see  fit)  each  in  his 
turn,  will  be  held  up,  ''^sicut  in  speculo," 
to  the  notice  of  your  numerous  readers. 
I  shall  now,  Mr.  Centinel,  take  my 
I  leave  of  you,  for  the  present,  and  till  I 
recognize  myself  in  the  next  number  of 
your  interesting  work,  remain  with 
respect, 

Yours,  etc. 

ANTHONY  EVERGREEN. 

Jul II  5th,  1820. 

p.  S.  It  was  my  intention  to  have 
forwarded  ycu  a  few  ''Specimens  of 
Composition,"  with  this  introductory 
epistle,  but  a  young  friend  of  mine,  a 
student  of  Trinity,  coming  in  at  the  mo- 
ment I  was  folding  up  my  parcel,  pur- 
loined some  of  my  choicest  fragments, 
to  elucidate  the  subject  of  a  prize  essay, 

he  wa»s  engaged  in  preparing.  1  must 

therefore  waive  my  design,  till  a  future 

opportunity.  Interim  '^Jubeo  te 

bene  valere."  a.  e. 
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f  Continued  from  page  oOA.J 
inghamites. 
Their  Origin  and  Hi  si  or  ij. — Benjamin 
Ingham,  Esq.  was  born  at  Ossett,  in  the 
west  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  1712.  He 
was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  there  became  acquainted  with 
Wesley,  "\Yhitfield,  and  their  religious 
party.  Mr.  Ingham  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  by  Dr.  John  Potter  of  Oxford, 
iu  1735,  and  proceeded  to  London.  Af- 
ter reading  prayers  some  time  at  St. 
Sepulchre's,  he  consented  to  accompany 
Mr.  Wesley  to  North  America.  On  his 
return  to  England,  his  preaching  and 
popularity  gave  oflPence,  so  that  lie  was 
refused  admission  into  some  of  the  esta- 
blished churches.  He  then  began  to 
preach  in  private  houses,  and  in  open 
fields.  About  this  time  Wesley  adopted 
the  Armimiiin,  and  ^Vkitfi^ld  the  Calvi- 


nistic  system  of  doctrine.  Ingham  took 
a  middle  course,  and  like  them  became 
the  leader  of  a  distinct  sect — a  circum- 
stance strangely  overlooked  by  the  reli- 
gious biographers  of  that  day.  Ingham 
being  intimate  with  the  Moravians, 
imbibed  some  of  their  opinions  and  prac- 
tices. ^\"hcn  itinerating  in  Craven,  he 
visited  Mr.  Giles  Batty  of  Lenshaw, 
near  Settle,  whose  sons,  William  and 
Christopher,  afterwards  became  eminent 
preachers  under  Mr.  Ingham.*  In  1741, 
he  married  the  Right  Honourable  Lady 

*  In  the  year  il7\,  Mr.  C.  Batty  and  his 
wife  weii\t  on  a  visit  to  York.  Mr.  Batty  hav- 
ing to  go  uuo  Liiicolnshire  to  preach,  lef  t  Mrs. 
Batty  with  a  Mr.  Green  ot"  York,  a  person 
who  lodged  the  preachers.  On  his  return 
Mr.  Green  told  him  he  had  determined  t£» 
leave  hira  all  his  property,  which  amounted  to 
7  or  8001.  And  that  he  had  a  particular  e- 
steem  tor  him,  and  as  he  considered  him  in- 
strumeutai  in  the  cgaversiou  ol  his  Daughter, 
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Margaret  Hastings,  sister  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntington,  when  he  removed  from 
Ossctt  to  Aberford  Hall.  Some  of  the 
established  clergy,  (particularly  W. 
Grimshaw,  vicar  of  Hawcrth,  near 
Leeds,)  were  disposed  to  assist  j\ir.  Ing- 
ham in  propagating  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  but  in  general  they  vv-ere 
very  hostile.  Mr.  Grimshaw  occasionally 
preached  in  Mr.  Ingham's  chapels.  His 
sermons  were  so  impressive,  and  his  re- 
marks so  eccentric,  that  some  old  people 
in  Westmorland  still  remember  his  ex- 
pressions.* In  17i8,  Mr.  "Wliitfield 
visited  Mr.  Ingham  at  Aberford;  they 
were  uprn  the  most  friendly  terms,  and 
conferred  about  a  reconcihation  with 


who  died  the  preceeding  year.  Mr.  Batty 
positively  refused  to  accept  his  oiFer,  think- 
ing it  might  cause  the  enemies  of  Chiistto 
speak  reproachfully.  On  his  refusal,  Mr. 
Green  was  so  affected  that  he  shed  tears. 
After  this  IMr.  Green  got  an  Attorney  to  make 
his  will  and  lett  all  his  j)roperty  to  Mr.  Ing- 
hana,  and  died  soon  after.  His  Heir-al-Law 
came  to  Mr.  Ingham  and  threatened  to  com- 
mence an  Action  at  Law  against  him  for  the 
property  which  Mr.  Green  had  legally  devised 
to  him.  The  Attorney  who  made  the  will 
told  Mr.  Ingham,  that  he  had  not  the  least 
reason  to  fear,  for  he  would  defend  him  for  a 
Shilling  against  the  Hcir-at-Law.  Mr.  Ing- 
ham however  liad  no  intention  of  keepinp 
the  property,  and  he  told  the  man  that  if  he 
would  acknowledge  the  will  was  legal,  and 
that  l)e  (Mr.  Ingham)  had  a  legal  right  to  the 
property,  and  would  ask  lym  for  it,  he  woiiid 
give  it  to  hini.  1  he  man  lell  upon  his  knees, 
made  the  acknowledgement  required,  and  Mr. 
Ingham  gave  him  the  whole  of  the  property. 

*  At  the  opening  of  the  Methodist's  chapel, 
Thorner,  1762,  he  said,  "  Now  many  of  you 
are  come  here  to  day,  hecause  you  heard  the 
Vicar  of  Haworlh  was  to  be  here,  and  you 
think  I  can  preach  belter  than  the  rest  of  my 
brethren;  but  you  are  quite  mistaken,  many 
of  them  preach  full  as  well  as  I  do:  but  in 
truth  we  are  all  alike;  thfre  is  not  a  chip  to 
chuse — in  good  faith  there  is  not." 

One  time  he  requested  the  celebrated  Whit- 
field to  pieach  in  his  parish  church  at  Haworlh, 
but  the  auditors  were  so  numerous  he  look 
l)is  station  for  a  pulpit  on  the  steps  where(;n 
the  dial  sto(.d,  and  there  in  a  strain  of  elo- 
quence peculiar  to  himself,  after  inveighing 
against  loose  professors,  he  hoped  better  things 
of  his  present  hearers  because  they  had  long 
enjoyed  an  able  and  faithful  preacher.  "Oh! 
sir,  for  God's  sake,"  said  Mr.  G.  interru[)ting 
him,  "do  not  say  so;  I  pray  you  do  not  flat- 
ter them  ;  I  tear  half  of  them  are  going  to  hell 
with  their  eyes  open."  * 


Messrs.  Charles  and  John  Wesley.  They 
went  to  Mr.  Grimshaw,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
field proceeded  to  Newcastle,  wh<:re  he 
met  with  the  tvvo  brothers.  Mr.  C. 
A\''esley  approved  of  the  proposed  discus- 
sion, but  Mr.  J.  AVesley  declined  it. 

About  this  time,  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Ingha)n  in  Westmorland,  and  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  Yorksliire  and  Lancashire, 
were  s?id  to  be  about  2000.  They  met 
with  much  persecution.  At  Gisburn  in 
Craven,  Mr.  M^.  Batty  and  his  friends 
were  interrupted  in  their  religious  meet- 
ing by  the  Curate  of  the  parish,  heading 
a  large  mob,  and  entering  the  place 
where  they  were  assembled  for  worship. 
At  Colne,  they  were  treated  still  worse. 
At  Clithero,  their  reception  was  very  un- 
courteous.  At  Lancaster,  the  affair  bc- 
caiue  so  serious,  that  they  had  to  a])ply 
I'br  protection  to  the  civil  power.  Twt» 
families  in  Kirkby  Lonsdale  espoused 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Ingham,  and  received 
his  preachers.  '^We  will  have  none  of 
these  ^fethodists,"  quoth  the  good  peo- 
ple of  this  town.  ''We  want  no  venders 
of  nevj  notions." — "Let  us  keep  off  the 
heretics." — "  We  will  mark  the  houses 
where  those  fellows  find  harbour."  They 
accordingly  attacked  some  small  dwell- 
ings opposite  the  Green  Dragon  Inn, 
with  great  fury,  and  broke  the  windows. 
The  strangers  applied  to  the  magistrates, 
who  perhaps  supposing  that  Itinerants 
must  be  contemptible  characters,  seem- 
ed disposed  to  dismiss  the  com.plaint ; 
but  to  their  surprise,  the  applicants  with 
great  energy  and  dignity,  told  them  that 
they  (the  Inghamites)  had  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  that 
if  they  (the  Justices)  would  not  afford 
them  protection,  their  conduct  should  be 
reported  to  Government.  They  knew 
how  and  where  to  apply.    Mr.  Ingham 


He  was  once  preaching  in  Mr.  Ingham's 
meeting  house  at  Burton  in  Lonsdale,  when  itj 
his  usual  style,  he  made  a  digression,  and  said, 
"Perhaps  some  of  you  expect  to  go  to  Hea- 
ven, because  you  give  to  the  poor  a  few  half- 
petinies — or  a  few  handfuls  of  meal — or  a 
pair  of  old  breeches." 

When  preaching  at  the  Peai-Tree  Meeting 
House,  Kendal,  on  the  subject  of  the  Jews 
leaving  Egj'pt,  he  observed  they  carried  their 
kneading  troughs  on  their  backs,  for  had  they 
hung  down  on  their  fronts,  their  noses  would 
have  dropped  into  them! 

Such  levities  and  vulgarisms  to  us  appear 
strange  and  ynsober,  but  in  the  last  geuerti. 
tions,  Mr.  G.  was  called  a  grand  paeacher^ 
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w  as  very  active  in  defending  his  friends, 
and  had  considerable  influence  through 
his  alliance  with  the  Huntingdon  family. 
The  worthy  magistrates  then  promised 
redress,  and  wtre  as  good  as  their  word. 
They  sent  workmen  immediately  to  re- 
pair the  houses  injured.  These  dissen- 
ters, anxious  to  convey  their  views  of  the 
gospel  to  the  ])cople,  obtained  from  the 
Bishop  of  Clicster,  a  licence  for  a  private 
house  in  Mitchelgate,  (the  court  of  Ses- 
sions at  Kendal  having  refused  the  ap- 
plication,) and  one  of  ;Mr.  Ingham's  first- 
rate  orators  preached  in  it.  An  alarm 
was  spread.  The  town  was  in  a  com- 
motion. The  mob  made  the  preacher  a 
prisoner.  It  happened  fortimately  for 
him,  that  James  Ashton.  Esq.  of  Un- 
derley  Hall,  was  in  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
and  heard  of  the  uproar.  He  rushed 
through  the  crowd,  and  seizing  the  dis- 
senting minister  by  the  hand,  expressed 
great  pleasure  in  seeing  him,  and  re- 
minded him  of  the  pleasant  days  they 
had  spent  together  at  College.  Then 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  led  him  to  the 
vicarage.  Did  not  the  biped  lions  look 
very  silly  when  they  had  missed  their 
prey?  Did  thev  not  slink  away  like 
dogs  detected  in  thievery.'^  They  suppos- 
ed they  had  got  hold  of  a  dangerous  fel- 
low, but  to  tlieir  surprise,  no  doubt, 
found  he  was  a  learned  friend  of  their 
worthy  squire,  Ashton.  The  vicar, 
(Croft)  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
with  the  stranger,  and  said  he  was  very 
sorry  a  gentleman  of  his  talents  and  edu- 
cation, should  think  it  his  duty  to  leave 
the  establishment,  to  become  an  itine- 
rant preacher! 

The  following  fact  will  also  shew^  the 
odium  ^vith  which  these  dissenters  were 
received  in  AV^estmorlan.d.  A  child  died. 
The  father  requested  the  Vicar  to  inter 
it.  He  hesitated,  because  the  parent 
was  an  Inghamitc.  The  man  said, 
if  he  (the  Vlear)  felt  any  scruples  as 
to  the  performance  of  the  ser'^ice,  he 
would  not  require  that,  but  merely  a 
grave.  The  worthy  clergyman  conclud- 
ed to  adopt  the  usual  practice,  but  to  the 
astonishment  of  th.e  people,  instead  of 
repeating  ^'^this  our  brother,"  he  used 
the  words,  ''this  thing." 

About  this  time,  (l7o4)  pubhc  notice 
was  given  of  a  preaching  in  the  forenoon, 
at  liurton  in  Lonsdale,  and  in  the  after- 
noon, at  Thin-oaks,  near  Bentliam.  But 
when  the  pl-eacher  and  liis  friends  as- 
sembled at  the  former  t:»lace,  they  were 
,4ut;c..r,  IS^O.— ^Yo.  V///.  Vol.  L 
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attacked  and  insulted  in  such  a  manner 
by  the  people,  that  they  were  glad  to 
escape  with  their  lives.  A  gentleman, 
(now  living  in  Yorkshire)  says,  tjie  mob 
drove  him  down  to  the  bridge  with  the 
intention,  it  would  seen),  of  throwing 
him  into  the  river.  After  a  desperate 
struggle,  he  got  out  of  their  hands,  (be- 
ing young  and  stout,)  with  the  loss  of 
his  wig,  which  -  was  carried  do^.vn  the 
stream.  (It  was  the  fashion  for  young 
gentlemen  to  wear  wigs  in  those  days.) 
He  then  attended  T^iin-oaks  meeting, 
and  had  to  sit  with  a  handkerchief  over 
"  his  head.  He  declares  this  was  one  of 
the  happiest  days  in  his  life!  He  felt 
no  anger  against  his  persecutors.  He 
was  all  joy  and  peace  within.  But  he 
now  admits  that  they  (the  Inghamites) 
were  at  that  time,  tinctured  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  eloquent  Mr.  "Whitfield  preached 
one  day  on  the  fi-ont  of  Mr.  Batty's 
house,  at  Newby-cote,  near  Clapham,  to 
an  amazing  concourse  of  people.  His 
carriage  was  fastened  up  in  a  barn,  and 
to  prevent  injury  two  men  were  ap})oint- 
ed  to  watch.  One  of  them  was  die  fa- 
ther of  the  late  captain  Kidd  of  Lanca> 
■  ter,  who  being  a  remarkably  hght  sleeper, 
was  confident  that  nothing  could'  come 
there  but  he  would  hear  it.  The  men 
therefore  took  a  comfoitable  nap  on  the 
hay  adjoining,  but  to  their  grief  and 
surprise,  on  awaking,  found  the  hand- 
some cariiage  was  cut  into  shreds  and 
patches,  and  that  Mr.  ^Vhitfield'::  beau- 
tiful long  tailed  horses  had  their  tail.o 
completely  cut  off!  They  were  sadly 
afraid  to  inform  ]\Ir.  'W.  of  this  shame- 
ful act,  but  when  told,  he  received  the 
tidings  without  anger  or  c-urprise,  know- 
ing that  those  who  preach  the  gospel, 
must  expect  opposition  from  those  who 
reject  it. 

Mr.  Ingham  died  in  1772,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  Batty- as  general 
overseer,  but  their  numbers  were  great- 
ly reduced,  and  sonie  of  their  chapels 
converted  into  dwelling  houses,  or  barns: 
as  Thin-oaks,  Newby,  etc.  Mr.  Ingham 
had  something  very  prepossessing  in  his 
countenance.  His  purse  supjjlicd  tlie 
expenses  of  nearly  ail  his  preachers,  and 
it  is  said,  he  annually  gave  the  poor  the 
surplus  of  his  large  income.  He  was 
temperate  and  irrejn-or.chable  in  his  mo- 
rals. He  was  an  agreeable  and  animated 
speaker,  rather  than  eloquent. 

In  IsU^thHlivdiamite  churches fgrm- 
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ed  a  union  with  the  Daleite  churches 
in  Scotland.  Of  David  Dale,  Esq.  bank- 
er of  Glasgow^,  their  founder,  I  shall 
have  a  few  good  words  to  say  by  and  by 
— perhaps  next  month. 

Their  Practices. — Mr.  Ingham  was 
appointed  General  Ooerscer,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  his  numerous  societies.  Air. 
Batty,  and  some  others,  were  called  i^e- 
ncnd  Elders.  The  societicb  were  divid- 
ed into  classes,  married  vien,  lunD-ied 
women,  single  men,  sin^-Ie  ivn/nen,  iridou-- 
ers,  and  tridows;  each  class  having  a 
leader.  The  people  were  also  subdivid- 
ed into  justified  //(r^o?/.v  and  seelccrs  ;  as 
v.'ell  as  candidates  and  metnbcrs.  On 
the  admission  of  a  mendjcr  into  the  so- 
cieties he  received  a  ticket,  which  gave 
hira  admittance  to  their  meetings,  which 
were  very  numerous,  consisting  of  Gi-ne- 
ral  Meetings,  Lovefeasts,  (^lioir  Meet- 
ings for  ]Men,  and  Choir  Meetings  for 
Women,  etc.  etc.  He  was  not  required 
to  subscribe  to  any  rules  or  make  any 
promises.  lie  was  told  that  so  long  as 
he  professed  to  be  a  member  of  that 
society,  it  v.^as  expected  that  he  should 
live  and  walk  as  became  a  follower  of 
Jfesus  Christ.  The  person  who  Avished 
to  be  admitted,  publ^-ly  stated  his  ex- 
])erience  before  the  congregation;  and 
if  they  could  not  agree  to  his  admission, 
the  matter  was  determined  by  lot.  At 
length  some  candidates,  much  respected, 
in  declaring  theirfexperience,  instead  of 
speaking  of  their  coni  for  table  feelings, 
or  the  gracious  change  they  felt,  dv,elt 
upon  the  conviction  of  their  own  vile- 
ness,  and  that  their  only  hope  v/as  in 
the  finished  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  Re- 
course was  had  to  the  lot.  They  were 
rejected.  The  congregation  was  thrown 
into  some  degree  of  confusion.  The 
propriety  of  the  lot  was  doubted.  Mr. 
Ingham  was  i^ierplex^d,  and  after  much 
consideration,  altered  his  plan  of  clmrch 
govermncnt.  Having  understood  from 
Mr.  Whitfield,  that  a  new  sect  had 
sprung  up  in  Scotland,  remarkable  for 
tlieir  churi^h  order,  and  having  seen  one 
of  their  books,  called  The  Testimonij  of 
the  Kins;  of  Muri'/rs,  he  sent  two  of  his 
fri-end".  to  North.  i>ritain,  on  a  mission 
of  religious  discovery.  They  went — 
they  saw — they  heard — they  returned 
with  a  cargo  of  Clasite  doctrines  and 
practices.  On  dispensing  out  these  ex- 
otics among  their  various  congregations, 
divisions  arose.  Their  ztal  rtlaxtd. 
Their  numbers  dimiirishcvi  Mr.  Ingham 


new  modelled  his  churches,  and  instead 
of  imitating  the  Moravians  or  others, 
endeavoured  to  copy,  more  exactly,  the 
pwttern  of  the  first  churches  planted  in 
Judta.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  Faith 
and  Hope  of  the  (iospel.  He  still  con- 
tinued the  an)tnnl  conferences.  They 
are  now  called  soci(d  v>cetings.  The 
Elders  and  princi])al  mend)ers  irom  the 
sister  cliurclies  will  assemble  at  Kendal, 
"Ulnev/all  near  (^olne,  at  Leeds,  at  Tad- 
caster,  at  Nottingham,  or  any  other 
place  where  tliey  have  a  society,  in  ro- 
tation, annually,  where  they  continue 
about  three  days,  preaching  every  day, 
and  publicly  asking  questions,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  difficult  passages  of  scrip- 
ture. They  consider  elder  and  hishof 
as  synonimous  terms.  They  appoint 
elders  from  the  congregation  over  which 
they  are  to  preside,  and  their  being 
poor,  or  unlearned,  or  engaged  in  trade, 
are  not  dee*ned  scriptural  objections,  if 
they  are  apt  to  teacli,  and  their  general 
characters  are  agreeable.  The  learned 
Alex.  Tillock,  Esq. of  Ishngton,  Lon- 
don, preaches  there  among  a  smail  so- 
ciety of  Inghamites. 

Their  doctrines.  The  gospel,  they 
think,  is  tliat  which  reveals  an  adequate 
and  sure  foundation  of  the  fullest  hope 
and  confidence  towards  God  alike  to  any 
sinner  whatsoever  in  the  world,  which 
therefore  only  believed  by  any  sinner 
whatsoever,  will  give  him  peace  and  joy 
in  believing  it:  that  which  all  to  Avhom 
it  is  sent  are  commanded  to  believe ; 
which  therefore  requires  not  that  a  sin- 
ner should  find  any  thing  good  in  him- 
self— either  naturally  possessed,  or  su- 
pernaturally  communicated — to  warrant 
ids  believing  it,  .and  taking  the  comfort 
and  joy  of  it :  that,  which  till  he  be- 
lieves, he  is  dead  in  sin  and  fighting  a- 
gainst  God  ;  wiiich  none  believe  till  it 
is  given  from  above  ;  and  reveals  a  com- 
plete salvation  for  the  lost ;  which  is 
sure  to  all  those  who  believe  the  word 
that  reports  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 

*  He  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  series  of 
papers,  signed  Bihlicus,  piiblislied  in  the  Star 
Newspaper,  on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and 
John.  On  the  7th  of  July  1020,  a  petition 
from  him  was  read  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
stating  that  in  J797,  lie  |)rescnte{i  to  the 
Bank  of  England  a  plan  to  prevent  foruerie?, 
but  that  they  are  now  monopolii^ing  his  in- 
vention, in  "their  n«vv  Bank  Notes,  without 
iiHv  remuneration  tu  hiin. 
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/From  the  Sketch  Book. J 

The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious 
As  are  tlie  concealed  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  love.    1  scent  the  air 
Of  bl-^ssin^s,  when  1  come  but  near  the  liouse. 
Wlial  a  di^licious  breath  marriage  sends  forth, 
The  violet's  bed's  not  sweeter.  Middleton 


I  have  often  had  occasion  to  reniark  • 
the  fortitude  with  which  women  sustain 
the  most  overwhelming  reverses  of  for- 
tune. Those  disasters  Vvhich  break 
down  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  prostrate 
him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all 
the  energies  of  the  softer  sex,  and  give 
such  intrepidity  and  elevation  to  their 
character,  that  at  times  it  approaches  to 
sublimity.  Nothing  can  be  more  touch- 
ing than  to  behold  a  soft  and  tender 
fem^ale^  who  has  been  all  weakness  arid 
dependence,  and  alive  to  every  trivial 
roughness  while  treading  the  prospe- 
rous paths  of  life,  suddenly  rising  in 
mental  force,  to  be  the  comforter  and 
supporter  of  her  husband  under  mis- 
fortune, and  abiding  with  unshrinking 
firmness  the  bitterest  blasts  of  adversity. 

As  the  vine  which  has  long  twined 
its  grateful  foliage  round  the  oak,  and 
been  lifted  up  by  it  into  sunshine,  will, 
when  the  hardy  plant  is  rifted  by  the 
thunderbolt,  cling  round  it  with  its  ca- 
ressing tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shatter- 
ed boughs;  so  is  it  beautifully  ordered 
by  Providence,  that  woman,  who  is  the 
mere  dependant  and  ornament  of  man 
in  his  happier  hours,  should  be  his  stay 
and  solace  when  smitten  with  sudden 
calamity;  winding  herself  into  the  rug- 
ged recesses  of  his  nature,  tenderly  sup- 
porting the  drooping  head  and  binding 
•  up  the  broken  heart. 

I  was  sometime  since  congratulating  a 
friend,  who  had  around  him  a  blooming 
family,  knit  together  in  the  strongest  af- 
fection: ^'1  can  wish  you  no  better  lot," 
«aid  he  with  enthusiasm,  ''than  to  have 
a  wife  and  children. — If  you  are  prospe- 
rous, there  they  are  to  share  your  prospe- 
rity; if  otherwise,  there  they  are  to  com- 
fort you."  And,  indeed,  I  have  observed 
that  a  married  man,  falling  into  mis- 
fortune, is  more  apt  to  retrieve  his  situa- 
.tion  in  the  world  than  a  single  one; 
partly  because  he  is  stimulated  to  exer- 
tion by  the  necessities  of  helpless 


and  beloved  beings  who  depend  upon 
hhn  for  subsistence ;  but  chietly  because 
his  spirits  are  soothed  and  relieved  by 
domestic  cndearmciUs,  and  his  self-re- 
spect keep  alive  by  finding  that,  though 
all  abroad  is  darkness  and  humiliation, 
yet  there  is  still  a  little  world  of  love  at 
home,  of  whicli  he  is  the  monarch. 
AVliereas  a  single  man  is  apt  to  run  to 
waste  and  self  neglect;  to  fancy  himself 
lonely  and  abandoned,  and  his  heart  to 
fall  to  ruin,  like  some  deserted  mansion, 
for  want  of  an  inhabitant. 

These  observations  call  to  mind  a  lit- 
tle domestic  story,  of  which  1  was  once 
a  witness.  i\Iy  intimate  friend,  Leslie, 
had  married  a  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished girl,  who  liad  been  broug^it  up 
in  the  midst  of  fashionable  life.  She 
had,  it  is  true,  no  fortune,  but  that  cf 
my  friend  was  ample;  and  he  delight- 
ed in  the  anticipation  of  indulging  her 
in  every  elegant  pursuit,  and  adminis- 
tering to  those  delicate  tastes  and  fan- 
cies which  spread  a  kind  of  witchery 

about  the  sex.  "Thy  life,"  said  he, 

"shall  ]j€  like  a  fairy  tale." 

The  very  difference  in  their  charac- 
ters produced  a  harmonious  combina- 
tion: he  was  of  a  romantic  and  some- 
what serious  cast;-  she  was  all  life  and 
giadness.  I  have  often  observed  the 
mute  rapture  with  v.-hicli  he  would 
gaze  upon  her  in  company,  of  which 
her  sprightly  powers  made  her  the  de- 
light ;  and  how,  in  the  midst  of  ap- 
plause, her  eyes  would  turn  to  hhn,  as  if 
there  alone  she  sought  favour  and  accep- 
tance. When  leaning  on  his  arm  her  slen- 
der form  contrasted  finely  to  his  tall  man- 
ly person.  The  fond  confiding  air  with 
which  she  looked  up  to  him,  seemed  to 
call  forth  a  fiush  of  triumphant  pride 
and  cherishing  tenderness,  as  if  he  doat- 
ed  on  his  lovely  burden  for  its  very 
helplessness.  Never  did  a  couple  set 
out  on  the  fiowery  path  of  early  and 
well  suited  marriage  with  a  fairer  pros- 
pect of  felicity. 

It  was  the  mishap  of  my  friend  hov/- 
ever  to  have  embarked  his  fortune  i^ 
large  speculations ;  and  he  had  not  been 
married  many  months,  wdien,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  sudden  disasters,  it  was  swept 
from  him,  and  he  found  himself  al- 
most reduced  to  a  pe»ny.  For  a 
time  he  kept  his  situation  to  himself, 
and  went  about  with  a  haggard  counte- 
nance and  a  breaking  heart.  His  life 
was  but  a  protracted  agony;  and  what 
W  2 
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rendered  it  raore  insupportable  was  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  a  smile  in  tiic 
presence  of  his  wife;  for  he  could  not 
bring  hiu)f?elf  to  overwhelm  her  with 
the  news.  She  saw  however  with  the 
«|uick  eyt  3  of  affection,  that  all  was  not 
well  with  him.  She  marked  his  alter- 
ed looks  and  stifiod  sighs,  and  was  not 
to  be  deceived  by  his  sickly  and  vapid 
attempts  at  cheerfulness.  She  tasked 
all  her  sprightly  powers  and  tciKler 
blandishments  to  win  liim  back  to  hap- 
piness; but  she  only  drove  the  harrow 
deeper  into  his  soul.'  'J'hc  more  he  saw 
cause  to  love  hor,  the  more  torturing 
v/as  the  thought  that  he  was  soon  to 
make  Iier  wretched.  A  little  while, 
thought  he,  and  the  smile  v;ill  vanish 
from  that  cheek — the  song  will  die  a- 
■\va.y  from  those  lips — the  lustre  of  those 
eyes  -^vill  be  quer.ched  with  sorrow; — 
and  the  happy  heart  which  now  beats 
lightly  in  that  bosom  will  be  weighed 
down,  like  mine,  by  the  cares  and  mi- 
scries  of  the  world. 

At  length  he  came  to  see  me  and  re- 
lated his  whole  situation  in  a  tone  of 
the  deepest  despair.  When  I  had 
heard  him  through,  I  enquired,  ''Does 
your  wife  know  all  this.^" — At  the  ques- 
tion he  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 
^'For  Gods  sake!"  cried  he,  ''if  you 
have  any  pity  on  me,  don't  riiention  ray 
w-ife:  it  is  the  thought  of  her  that  drives 
me  almost  to  madness  \" 

"And  why  not,"  said  I,  "she  must 
know  it  socaier  or  later;  you  cannot  keep 
it  long  from  her,  and  the  intelligence 
may  break  upon  her  in  a  move  startling 
iTiaiuier,  than  if  imparted  by  yourself; 
for  the  accents  of  those  we  love  soften 
the  harshest  tidings.  Besides,  you  are 
depriving  yourself  of  the  comforts  of 
her  sympathy  ;  and  not  merely  that, 
but  endangering  the  only  bond  which 
can  keep  hearts  together—an  unreserv- 
ed com.munity  of  thought  and  feeli)ig. 
She  v/ill  coon  perceive  that  somet])ing 
xs  preying  upon  your  mind;  and  true 
Jos'e  v'ill  not  brook  reserve;  it  feels  un- 
dorvalued  and  outraged,  v/hen  even  tlie 
sorrowr,  of  those  it  loves  are  concealed 
from  it." 

"  Oh,  but,  my  friend  !  to  think  what 
a  blow  I  am  to  give  to  all  her  future  pros- 
pects—how I  am  to  strike  her  very  soul 
to  the  earth,  by  telling  her  that  her  hus- 
band is  a  beggar  ! — that  she  is  to  fore- 
go all  the  elegancies  of  life— all  the 
pleasures  of  society — to  shrink  with  me 


into  indigence  and  obscurity.  To  tell 
her  I  have  dragged  her  down  from  the 
sphere  in  which  she  might  have  con- 
tinued to  move  with  constant  bright- 
ness—the light  of  every  eye  the  admi- 
ration of  every  heart !  How  can  she 

bear  poverty  }  slie  has  been  brought  up 
in  all  the  refinements  of  opulence.  How 
can  she  bear  neglect  ?  she  has  been  the 
idol  of  society.  Oh,  it  will  break  her 
heart — it  will  break  her  heart! — " 

I  saw  his  grief  was  eloquent,  and  I 
let  it  have  its  flow;  for  sorrow  relieves 
itself  by  words.  M'^hen  the  paroxysm 
had  subsided,  and  he  had  relapsed  into 
moody  silence,  I  resumed  the  subject 
gently,  and  urged  him  to  break  his 
situation  at  once  to  his  wife.  He 
shook  his  head  mournfully,  but  posi- 
tively. 

"But  how  are  you  to  keep  it  from 
her?  It  is  necessary  that  she  shouid 
know  it,  that  you  may  take  the  steps 
proper  for  the  alteration  of  your  cir- 
cumstances. You  must  change  your 
style  of  living— nay,"  observing  a  pan^ 
to  pass  across  his  countenance,  "don't 
let  that  afflict  you.  I  am  rrire  you 
have  never  placed  your  hap])incss  in 
an  outward  show— you  have  y;  t  friends, 
warm  friends,  wlio  vviil  not  t'^ink  the 
worse  of  you  for  being  less  splendidly 
lodged  :  and  surely  it  does  not  r'^quire 
a  palace  to  be  happy  with  Mary  " 

"  1  could  be  happy  with  her,"  cried 
he  convulsively,  "  in  a  hovel — I  could 
go  down  with  her  to  poverty  and  tht: 
dust!— I  could — I  could— God  bless 
her  !— God  bless  her!"  cried  he,  burst- 
ing into  a  transport  of  grief  and  ten  ■ 
derness. 

"And  believe  me,  my  friend,"  said  I, 
stepping  up  ami  grasping  him  warmly 
by  the  hand,  "believe  me  she  can  bo 
the  same  with  you.  Aye  more:  it  will 
be  a  source  of  pride  and  triumph  to  her 
—it  will  call  forth  all  the  latent  ener- 
gies and  fervent  sympathies  of  her  na- 
tiirc;  for  she  will  rejoice  to  prove  that 
she  loves  you  for  yourself.  Hiere  is  in 
every  true  woman's  heart,  a  spark  ot 
heavenly  fire,  which  lies  dormant  in 
tlie  l)road  day-light  of  prosperity;  but 
which  kindles  up  and  bhizes  in  the  dark 
hour  of  adversity.  No  man  knovvs 
what  the  wife  of  his  bosom  is — no  man 
knows  what  a  ministering  angel  slie  is 
-—until  he  has  gone  with  her  through 
the  fiery  trials  of  this  world." 

Theie  was  somethii"jg  in  the  earnest- 
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iiessof  iny  manner,  and  this  figuiative 
language,  that  caught  the  excited  ima- 
gination of  LesUe.  I  knew  the  auditor 
I  had  to  deal  with;  and  following  up 
the  impression  I  had  made,  1  finished 
by  persuading  him  to  go  home  and  un- 
burden his  sad  heart  to  his  wife. 

I  must  confess,  notwithstanding  all 
I  said,  I  felt  some  little  solicitude  for 
the  result.  Who  can  calculate  on  the 
fortitude  of  one  whose  whole  life  has 
been  a  round  of  pleasure?  Her  gay 
spirits  might  revolt  at  the  dark  doAvn- 
ward  path  of  low  humility  suddenly 
pointed  out  before  her,  and  might  cling 
to  the  sunny  regions  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  revelled.  Besides,  ruin  in  fa- 
shionable life  is  accompanied  by  many 
galling  mortifications,  to  which  in  o- 
iher  ranks  it  is  a  stranger. — In  short,  I 
could  not  meet  Leslie  the  next  morning 
without  trepidation.  He  had  made  the 
disclosure. 

^'^And  how  did  she  bear  it?" 

*'Like  an  angel!  It  seemed  rather 
to  be  a  relief  to  her  mind,  for  she  threw 
her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  asked  if 
that  was  all  that  had  lately  made  me 
unhappy?  But  poor  girl,"  continued 
he,  *'she  cannot  realize  the  change  we 
are  to  undergo.  She  has  no  idea  of 
po%'erty  but  in  the  abstiact;  she  has 
only  read  of  it  in  poetry,  where  it  is  al- 
lied to  love.  She  feels  as  yet  no  priva- 
tion; she  sufFers  no  loss  of  accustomed 
conveniencics  or  elegancies.  When  we 
come  practically  to  experience  its  sor- 
did cares,  its  paltry  wants,  its  petty  hu- 
mihations — then  will  be  the  real  triaJ." 

"But,"  said  1,  "^'now  that  you  have 
got  over  the  severest  task,  that  of  break- 
ing it  to  her,  the  sooner  you  let  the 
■(vorld  into  the  secret  the  better.  The 
disclosure  may  be  mortifying;  but  then 
it  is  a  single  misery,  and  soon  over; 
whereas  you  suffer  it,  in  anticipation 
€very  hour  of  the  day.  It  is  not  pover- 
ty so  much  as  pretence  that  harasses  a 

ruined  man  the  struggle  between  a 

proud  mind  and  an  empty  purse  the 

keeping  up  a  hollow  show  that  must 
?oon  come  to  an  end.  Have  the  courage 
to  appear  poor,  and  you  disarm  poverty 
of  its  sharpest  sting."  On  this  point  I 
found  Leslie  perfectly  prepared.  He 
had  no  false  pride  himself,  and  as  to 
his  wife,  she  was  only  anxious  to  con- 
form to  their  altered  fortunes. 

Some  days  afterwards  he  called  upon 
fno  in  the  evening.    He  had  disposed 


of  his  dwelling  house,  and  taken  a  small 
cottage  in  tlie  country,  a  fev/  miles  from 
town.  He  had  been  busied  all  day  in 
sending  out  furniture.  Tlie  new  esta- 
blishment required  few  articles,  and 
those  of  the  simplest  kind.  All  the 
splendid  furniture  of  the  late  residence 
had  been  ?.old,  excepting  his  wife's  harp. 
That,  he  said,  Avas  too  closely  associat- 
ed with  the  idea  of  himself;  for  some 
of  the  sweetest  moments  of  their  court- 
ship were  those  when  he  leaned  over 
that  instrument,  and  listened  to  the 
melting  tones  of  her  voice.  I  could  not 
but  smile  at  this  instance  of  gallantry 
in  a  doating  husband. 

He  was  now  going  out  to  the  cottage 
where  his  wife  had  been  all  day  super- 
intending its  arrangement.  My  feel- 
ings had  become  strongly  interested  in 
the  progress  of  his  family  story,  and  as 
it  was  a  fine  evening  I  offered  to  accom- 
pany him. 

lie  was  wearied  v/ith  the  fatigues  of 
the  day,  and  as  we  walked  out  fell  into 
a  fit  of  gloomy  musing. 

"Poor  Mary!"  at  length  broke  with 
a  heavy  sigh  from  his  lips. 

"And  what  of  her?"  asked  I,  "has 
any  thing  happened  to  hti  ?" 

"What!"  said  he  darting  an  impa- 
tient glance,  "'is  it  nothing  to  be  reduc- 
ed to  this  paltry  situation — to  be  caged 
in  a  miserable  cottage — to  be  obliged  to 
toil  almost  in  the  menial  concerns  of  her 
wretched  habitation?" 

"  Has  she  then  repined  at  the 
change?" 

"Repined!  she  has  been  nothing  but 
sweetness  and  good  humour.  Indeed 
she  seems  in  better  spirits  than  I  have 
ever  known  her;  she  has  been  to  me  all 
love  and  tenderness  and  comfort." 

"Admirable  girl,"  exclamed  1,  "you 
call  yourself  poor,  my  friend;  you  never 

were  so  rich  you  never  knew  the 

boundless  treasures  of  excellence  you 
possessed  in  that  woman." 

"Oh!  but,  my  friend,  if  this  first 
meeting  at  the  cottage  were  over,  I  think 
I  should  then  be  comfortable.  But  this 
is  the  first  day  of  real  experience:  she 
has  been  introduced  to  a  humble 
dwelling — she  has  been  employed  all 
day  in  arranging  its  miserable  equip- 
ments— She  has  for  the  first  time  known 
the  fatigues  of  domestic  employments — 
she  has,  for  the  first  time,  looked  round 
her  on  a  home  destitute  of  every  thing 
elegant — almost  of  every  thing  conveni^ 
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cnt;  and  may  now  be  sitting  down  ex- 
hausted and  spiritless,  V)rooding  over  a 
prospect  of  future  poverty." 

There  was  a  degree  of  probabiUty 
that  I  could  not  gainsay,  so  we  walked 
on  in  silence. 

After  turning  from  the  main  road  up 
a  narrow  lane,  so  thickly  shaded  with 
forest  trees  as  to  give  it  an  air  of  seclu- 
sion, we  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage. 
It  was  humble  enough  in  its  appearance 
for  the  most  pastoral  poet;  and  yet  it 
had  a  pleasing  rural  look.  A  wild  vine 
had  overrun  one  end  with  a  ])rofusion  of 
foliage:  as  the  trees  threw  their  branch- 
es gracefully  over  it;  and  I  observed  seve- 
ral pots  of  flowers  gracefully  disposed  a- 
bout  the  door,  and  in  thP.  grass  plot  in 
front.  A  small  wicket  gate  opened  upon 
a  footpath  that  led  round  through  some 
•shrubbery  to  the  door.  Just  as  we  ap- 
proached we  heard  the  sound  of  music 

 Leshe  grasped  my  arm ;  we  paused 

and  listened.  It  was  Mary's  voice  sing- 
ing, in  a  style  of  the  most  touching 
simplicity,  a  little  air  of  which  her  hus- 
band was  peculiarly  fond. 

I  felt  Leslie's  hand  tremble  on  my 
arm.  He  stepped  forward  to  hear  more 
distinctly.  His  step  made  a  noise  on 
the  gravel  walk.  A  bright  beautiful 
face  glanced  out  at  the  window  and 
vanished — a  light  footstep  was  heard — 
and  Mary  came  tripping  forth  to  meet  us. 
She  was  in  a  pretty  rural  dress  of  white; 
a  few  wild  flowers  were  twisted  in  her 
fine  hair;  a  fresh  bloom  was  on  her 
cheek;  her  whole  countenance  beamed 
with  smiles — I  had  never  seen  her  look 
so  lovely. 

^''My  dear  George,"  cried  she,  "  I  am 
so  glad  you  are  come;  I  have  been 
watching  and  watching  for  you;  and 
running  down  the  lane, .and  looking  out 
for  you.  I  have  set  out  a  table  under  a 
beautiful  tree  behind  the  cottage;  and  I 
have  been  gathering  some  of  the  most 
delicious  strawberries,  for  I  knoAv  your 
are  fond  of  them — and  we  have  vsuch  ex- 
cellent cream  .Oh!"  said  sheymtting 

her  arm  within  his,  and  looking  up 
brightly  in  his  face,  "  Oh,  we  shall  be 
so  happy!" 

Poor  Leslie   was   overcome.  He 

caught  her  to  his  bosom — he  folded  his 
arms  roand  her — he  kissed  her  again 
and  again — he  could  not  speak,  but  the 
tears  gushed  into  his  eyes;  and  he  has 
often  assured  me,  though  tlie  world  has 
since  gone  prosperously  with  him,  and 
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his  life  has  indeed  been  a  happy  one, 
yet  he  has  never  experienced  a  moment 
of  such  unutterable  fehcity. 


GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

This  national  Anthem,  says  Mr.  R. 
Clarke  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  can  be 
traced  to  the  year  1607,  being  written 
on  the  escape  of  King  James  I.  from  the 
gunpowder-plot,  on  theoth  of  November, 
nO(5.  It  was  introduced  at  a  feast  on 
the  16th  of  July,  1607,  given  by  the 
Merchant  Tailor's  Company  to  King 
James,  etc.  as  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  the 
King's  escape;  when  the  gentlemen, 
boys,  and  others  from  the  chapel  royal, 
attended  in  their  surplices  to  sing  the 
said  God  save  the  King,  which  had  been 
written  at  the  request  of  the  company. 
This  song  was  revived  in  the  year  1746, 
at  the  time  of  the  Scotch  rebellion,  when 
the  name  of  George  v/as  subscribed  for 
James.  It  was  harmonized  for  one 
theatre  by  Dr.  Burney,  and  for  the  other 
by  Dr.  Arne. 

But  Israeli  tells  us,  (and  he  is  well 
supported, )  that  this  popular  Hymn  was 
written  by  Henry  Carey,  who  composed 
the  music  for  it;  and  sorry  we  should 
be  to  see  that  unfortunate  person  strip- 
ped of  his  due  honours. 

H.  Carey  also  wrote  a  number  of  dra- 
matic pieces,  among  the  rest  Chronon- 
hotonthologos,  which  continues  to  be 
acted  with  applause.  The  fate  of  poor 
Carey  has  something  melancholy  in  it, 
he  destroyed  himself  in  a  fit  of  despair, 
being  unable  to  procure  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

Thus  the  only  man  in  England,  who 
ever  wrote  a  perfectly  popular  poem, 
and  that  poem  in  praise  of  the  King, 

was  allowed  to  perish  for  want!  Carey 

could  not  pass  along  the  street  without 
hearing  his  music  sung  or  his  verses  re- 
peated by  the  ungrateful  crowd;  and  him- 
self suffering  for  want;  it  preyed  upon 
his  spirits,  and  produced  despair.  Many 
songs  which  are  in  common  use  are 
the  production  of  Carey;  and  so  are 
many  of  the  tunes  which  we  usually 
hear.  Let  us  not  laugh  at  other  nations, 
till  we  have  forgot  that  the  author  of 
God  .save  the  King,  perished  for  want! — 
and  that  even  now  there  are  writers  who 
would  strip  the  author  of  his  only  re- 
ward— the  honour  of  having  written  it. 

R 
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SCOTTIANA, 
Ko.  2. 

Revenge  has  with  propriety  been  class- 
ed among  the  malevolent  passions.  It 
springs  from  a  source  which  admits  of 
no  apology,  and  too  frequently  leads  to^ 
consequences  which  make  humanity 
shudder.  Viewing  revenge;,  as  men  and 
Christians  ought  to  view  it^  we  should 
pronounce  it  the  desolating  tornado  of 

the  mir.d — the  simoom  of  the  soid.  

In  every  consideration  there  is  some- 
thing terribly  awful  in  cherished  re- 
venge. All  the  fine  affections  of  the 
heart  are  swept  avray  before  it.  Love 
and  pity — those  sunbeams  of  the  mind 
— are  obscured  by  its  gloomy  darkness. 
Kevenge  envelopes  the  heart  like  a 
whirlwind,  and  scatters  our  affections 

like  straws.  The  Author  of  "^Va- 

vcrley"  has  given  us  a  fine  picture  of  a 
man  over  whose  feehngs  revenge  had 
usurped  an  absolute  sway.  Wt  shrink 
with  horror  at  the  idea  that  this  is  the 
charge  of  a  dving  man;  and  that  the 
rancour  vdiich  had  accompanied  him 
through  life,  is  descending  with  him 
into  the  grave.  Hope  and  fear,  and 
joy  and  grief,  and  every  other  passion  is 
annihilated  beneath  the  gigantic  tread 
of  his  ail-pervading  revenge.  He  leaves 
his  hatred  as  a  legacy  to  his  grandson  ; 
nm\  dies  in  confidence  that  the  youth 
will  accom.phsh  that  destruction  which 
had  been  denied  to  his  fathers. 

THE   SOX   OF   THE  5IIST. 

^''Kenneth,"  said  the  old  outlaw,  ^*'hear 
the  last  words  of  the  sire  of  thy  father. 
A  Saxian  soldier^  and  Allan  of  the  Red- 
hand,  left  the  camp  within  these  few 
hours,  to  travel  to  the  country  of  Ca- 
berfae.  Pursue  them  as  the  blood- 
hound pursues  the  hurt  deer — swim 
the  lake — climb  the  mountain — thread 

tlic  forest  tarry  not  until  you  join 

them;"  and  then  the  countenance  of 
the  lad  darkened  as  his  grandfather 
spo-koj  and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  a 
knife  which  stuck  in  the  thong  of  lea- 
ther which  confined  his  scanty  plaid. 
'•'No,"  said  the  old  man,  '-it  is"  not  bv 
thy  hand  they  must  fall.  They  will 
ask  the  news  from  the  camp — say  to 
ihem  that  Annot  Lyie  of  the  Harp  is 
discovered  to  be  th:^  daughter  of  Dun- 
can of  Ardenvohr ;  thai  the  Thane  of 
Mtnteith  is  to  wed  hc^r  before  the  priest; 
and  tliat  you  arc  sent  to  bid  guests  to 


the  bridal.     Tarry  not  their  ansv/er^, 
but  vanish  like  the  lightning  when  the 
black  cloud  swallows  it. — And  now  de- 
part, beloved  son  of  my  best  beloved ! 
I  shall  never  more  see  thy  face,  nor  hear 
the  light  sound  of  thy  footstep — yet  tar- 
ry an  instant  and  hear  my  last  charge — 
remember  the  fate  of  cur  race,  and  quit 
not  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Children 
of  tiie  ^Ii?t.    We  are  now'  a  straggling 
handful;,  driven  from  every  vale  by  the 
sword  of  every  clan,  who  rule  in  ths 
possessions  where  their  forefathers  hew- 
ed the  wood,  and  drew  the  water  to 
ours.    But  in  tl:ie  thicket  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  iii  the  mist  of  the  mountain, 
Kenneth,  son  of  Erorcht,  keep  thou  un- 
soiled  the  freedom  Avhich  I  leave  thee  as 
a  birth-right.     Barter  it  neither  for 
the  rich  garment,  nor  for  the  stone  roof, 
nor  for  the  covered  board,  nor  for  the 
couch  of  down  :   on  the  rock;,  or  in  th^ 
valley — in  abundance  or  in  famine — in 
the  ieafy  summer,  and  in  the  days  of 
the  iron  winter — Son  of  the  Mist  !  be 
free  as  thy  forefathers.    Own  no  lord — 
receive  no  law — build  no  hut — inclose 
no  pastiu-e — sow  no  grain; — let  the  deer 
of  the  mountain  be  thy  flocks  and  herds 
— if  these  fail  thee,  prey  upon  the  goods 
of  our  oppressors — of  the  Saxons,  and 
of  the  Gael  who  are  Saxons  in  their 
sOuls,  valuing  herds  and  flocks  more 
than  honour  anel  freedom.     "Well  for 
us  that  they  do  so — it  affords  the  broad- 
er scope  for  our  revejige.  Remember 
those  v.-ho  have  elone  kindness  to  our 
racC;,  and  pay  their  services  with  tliy 
blood  should  the  hour  require  it.     If  a 
i\lac  Ian  shall  ccm.e  to  thee  with  the 
head  of  the  king's  son  in  his  hand,  shel- 
ter him,  though  the  avenging  army  of 
the  father  were  behind  him;   for  in 
Glencoe  and  Ardnamurchan,  we  have 
dwelt  in  peace  in  the  years  that  have 
gone  by.     The  sons  of  Diarmid — the 
race  of  Darnhnvarach — the  riders  of 
Menteith — my  curse  on  thy  head,  Child 
of  the  Mist,  if  thou  spare  one  of  those 
names,  when  the  time  shall  offer  foF 
cutting  them  oft\'   and  it  will  come  a- 
non,  for  their  own  swords  shall  devour 
each  other,  and  those  who  are  scattered 
shall  fly  to  the  ^Mist;,  and  perish  by 
its  Children.      Once  more,  begone — 
shake  the  dust  from  thy  feet  against 
the  habitations  of  men,  whether  band- 
ed together  lor  peace  or  fcr  war.  Fa-'-e- 
well,  beloved  !  and  mayst  thou  die  like 
thy  forefathers^  ere  infirmity,  disease. 
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or  age  shall  break  thy  spirit — begone! 
begone! — live  free — requite  kindness — 
avenge  the  injuries  of  thy  race." 


DEATH  OF  J   *^ 

SiRj 

If  you  think  the  following  account  of 

^he  death  of  J  **  will  beacctptable 

to  any  of  your  readers,  it  is  entirely  at 
your  service.  There  is  something  so  ex- 
traordinary and  so  affecting  in  the  poor 
man's  case,  that  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
treated  with  indifference. 

J  was  a  labourer  in  a  small 

village  in  Westmorland.  He  seemed 
always  one  of  those  eccentric  characters 
whose  greatest  pleasure  consists  in  mov- 
ing in  a  sphere  of  their  own.  Un- 
mindful of  all  advantages  but  that  which 
concerned  himself,  he  exerted  all  his 
powers  singly  to  the  objects  of  his  own 
pursuits,  and  gave  way,  wlienever  an  op- 
portunity afforded,  to  tlie  indulgence  of 
an  avaricious  propensity — manifesting 
itself  particularly  inhis  attachment  to  old 
iron,  which  he  collected  with  as  much 
care  as  a  miser  collects  his  gold.  He 
had  a  numerous  family ;  which,  from  a 
bigotry  peculiar  to  the  unlearned,  he  suf- 
fered, in  the  days  of  their  childhood,  to 
roam  hke  the  offspring  of  the  wild  ass 
the  country  at  large.  Whatever  predo- 
minated in  their  youthful  breasts  had 
full  scope  for  unlimited  exercise,  he  never 
curbed  them  or  laid  them  under  res- 
traint. When  invited  to  attend  the 
Sunday  School  in  the  village,  they  were 
left  to  their  own  pleasure  and  inclina- 
tion— he  interfered  not  he  had  done 

well  enough  without  education,  so  might 
they — it  only  put  extravagant  notions 
into  their  heads — and  to  poor  people 
was  of  more  hurt  than  good.  Religion 
too  he  despised.  The  '^clmrch-going 
bell"  he  heard — but  heard  in  vain — it 
had  no  allurements  for  him.  He  was 
too  deeply  engaged  in  other  concerns  on 
the  sabbath — he  had  his  garden  to  cul- 
tivate— and  if  devotion  could  consist  in 
externals — there  an  observer  might  find 
him  devout  indeed!  A  series  of  80  years 
residence  in  the  village  passed  over  him 
to  this  effect.  Nothing  could  induce 
liim  to  alter  his  course.  And  such  his 
course  would  have  been — had  not  death 
cut  short  his  strange  career.    La?t  sum- 


mer he  was  attacked  by  the  pleurisy 
with  which  he  struggled  with  surpris- 
ing strength.  Yet  it  bore  him  down. 
No  constitution  however  strong  can  sur- 
mount the  continued  assaults  of  disease. 
The  fever  relapsed  and  he  was  found  to 
be  in  danger.  He  was  apprized  of  it 
himself,  and  gave  way  to  reflections 
painful  and  distressing  in  the  extreme. 
His  alarm  was  evident  though  he  was 
mindful  to  keep  it  concealed.  Sighs 
and  frequent  groans  escaped  him.  His 
countenance  changed.  His  looks  be- 
came furious — his  mind  oppressed  with 
horror.  The  minister  of  the  parish 
was  now  called  in.  As  he  entered,  the 
sick  man's  eye  met  hhn — and  hurried 
itself  to  the  wall.  Groans  succeeded. 
The  ^Minister's  interrogations  were  of  no 
avail.  He  knelt  down  by  the  bed  side, 
and  prayed — the  sick  man  observed  him 
— turned  from  him,  and  covered  his 
face  with  the  bed-covering;  incessantly 
uttering  the  deepest,  and  m.ost  heart- 
rending groans.  What  a  picture  for 
the  minister!  What  a  lesson  for  his 
charge!  \Tliat  misery  in  the  indivi- 
dual !  But  misery  not  yet  at  its  sum- 
mit. It  still  increased.  An  efferves- 
cence was  almost  visible  within  him, 
and  evolved,  as  some  chemical  mixture 
evolves  its  constituent  gas — sighs  and 
piercing  groans.  The  day  of  his  death 
appeared— his  body  was  quite  exhausted 
— yet  he  v;as  still  in  agony  of  mind. 
In  the  afternoon  he  became  an  object 
of  horror :  his  eyes  roiled  continually — 
his  lips  moved  in  muttering  groans. 
His  death  was  expected,  and  a  near  and 
dear  relation  of  mine  was  called  in  to 
witness  the  closing  scene.  Who  can 
describe  her  sensations  in  beholding 
such  a  thrilling  object  ?  She  had  not;, 
long  continued,  ere  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  tone  of  voice  that  vibrated  upon  the 
nerves  of  her  very  soul,  and  with  an 
emphasis  expressive  beyond  conception: 
"Oh,  that  iron  !  that  iron  !  take  away 
that  iron!"  He  then  paused — heaved 
a  few  sighs — and  groaned  his  last. 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  account 
which  I  received  of  his  death ;  and  such 
the  powerful  effects  of  an  accusing  con- 
science.   J         **  was  fond  of  iron — 

too  fond  of  it — as  is  evident  above,  it 

almost  literally  "entered  his  soul."  

May  neither  it,  nor  any  other  anxious; 
care,  ever  enter  ours,  when  Ave  lay 
stretched  upon  our  death-bed ! 

lIoXt'7r^ay7Jwj', 


?UBLirS   LE^NTULUS*  LETTER. 
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THE  VERB  ACTIVE. 

•♦Scribimus  indocli sed  graramaticum  parit 
U'ston, 

Cuiniinquam  pcperere  parera  Saturnia  rcgna. 
"Cediie  Roraaiii  scriptores,  cedite  Graii!" 

"The  English  tongue  is  a  compound  of  La- 
fin,  French,  eic.  which  rather  adds  to  iis  per* 
fection,   than  detracts  any  thing  from  its 

worth."  — HEYLIN. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  your  ^''U'sfon' 
correspondent,  by  his  avowed  incompe- 
tency to  account  for  the  position  of  the 
pret-imperfect  tense,  was  desirous  to  re- 
ceive information;  having  therefore 
iumed  through  your  indulgence  in  >Iay 
to  reply,  I  supposed  that  by  adding  the 
significant  formation,  "I  was  writing" 
it  would  appear  that  the  tense,  what- 
ever the  modification  may  be,  having  an 
invariable  reference  to  some  other  cir- 
cumstance, without  which  the  sentence 
would  be  incomplete,  or  imperfect,  is 
correctly  placed  before  the  preterperfect 
tense ;  so  I  designed  that  the  preterite 
simple,  in  the  concluding  sentence  of 
my  letter,  should  assert  in  Italics  the 
absolute  property  of  the  preterperfect, 
and  also  convey  a  final,  and  more  for- 
cible admonition  :  but  that  he  may  com- 
prehend, I  will  endeavour  to  explain 
my  meaning  in  the  most  intelligible 
language. — Speaking  of  a  person  tempt- 
ed to  wTite  on  a  subject  which  he  does 
not  iinderdand,  I  might  emphatically 
say,  ^'he  ?r/'o/e  an  essay,"  but  of  him 
who  does  not  merit  the  same  neglect, 
"he  has  written  an  essay;"  I  do  not 
wish  him  to  apply  the  latter  construc- 
tion to  me,  who  value  alike  his  praise 
and  censure,  who  seems  to  have  read 
but  one  grammar,  to  understand  none. 

However  unequal  to  the  task,  1  will 
even  yet  presume  to  suggest  to  this  pro- 
found philologist,  that  an  anxiliari/  is 
sometimes  useful,  that  as  his  ''scientific 
discussions"  are,  by  the  impartiality  of 
I  the  Lonsdale  Magazine  '-before  the  pub- 
i  lie,"  and  that  Magazine,  unlike  his  lite- 
rary reputation,  is  not  perishable,  the 
energy  and  harmony  of  his  language 
would  not  be  diminished,  if,  in  his  last 
essnj/,  he  had  used,  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances, the  preterite  compound  instead 
of  the  preterite  simple  ;  and  strange  in- 
deed if  any  one  "ivoidd  have  presumed" 

at  a  future  period,  etc.  But  dimiss- 

ing  the  Author  and  his  essays  with  an 
August,  1^20.— No.  VIII.  Vol. 


assurance  that  if  he  write  again,  I  will 
not  condescend  to  notice  his  remarks, 
he  may  amuse,  he  cannot  edify  his 
readers,  I  will  proceed  to  make  a  few 
observations,  which,  if  erroneous,  I  ac- 
knowledge to  be  deliberate  errors;  yet 
such  as  constitute  that  feehng  which 
excited  the  poet's  admiration— 
Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

Maintaining  that  time  absolutely  past 
is  not  imperfect,  but  in  reference  to 
something,  I  deny  the  accuracy  of  Mur- 
ray's definition  of  the  imperfect  tense. 
In  Rees'  Cyclopiedia  the  verb  is  de- 
scribed to  consist  of  three  simple  f  di- 
rect J  tenses — the  present,  preterite,  and 
future— "the  preterite  to  express  the 
thing  just  done  or  past,  as  'I  have  writ- 
ten,' or  indeterminately,  as  'I  wrote'— 
that  other  tenses,  called  compound, 
have  been  invented,  as  the  imperfect— - 
imperfect  with  respect  to  another  thing 
past,  as  '/  was  writing  when  he  enter- 
ed.' "  Hence  Perry  has  characterized  the 
tenses— present  perfect  time,  "I  have 
^vritten;"  past  indefinite  time,  "I  wrote;" 
past  imperfect  time,  "I  was  writing,'* 
etc.  And  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that,  when  language  was  merely  oral, 
direct,  or  simple  tenses  expressed  the 
intention  of  the  mind — "1  love,"  "I 
loved"— that  as  compound  tenses,  so 
expletives,  "have  been  invented"  by 
the  refinement  of  time. 

Dr.  Johnson,  '^'witli  a  scholar's  reve- 
rence for  antiquity,  and  a  grammarian's 
regard  to  the  genius  of  our  tongue," 
has  observed  that  "verbs  have  only  two 
tenses  inflected  in  their  teminations—- 
the  present,  and  preterite  simple"-— not 
z;«/3cr/a'^— -because  the  preterite  un- 
compounded  is  neither  exclusively  im- 
perfect, nor  perfect  time ;  if  but  one 
certainly  it  denotes  the  latter. 

CTo  be  concluded  i?i  our  next. J 

PUBLIUS  LENTL  LUS'  LETTER 
To  the  Senate  and  People  ofRofne. 

"There  appeared  in  these  our  days,  a 
man  of  great  virtue,  named  Jes/fs  Christ 
who  is  living  amongst  us,  and  of  the 
Gentiles  is  accepted  as  a  prophet  of 
truth;  but  his  disciples  call  liim  the  Sotl 
of  God. — He  raises  the  dead,  cureth  all 
manner  of  diseases,  a  man  of  stature 
somewhat  tall,  and  comely ;  with  a  very 
reverend  countenance,  such  as  the  be- 
XX 
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holders  may  both  love  and  fear ;  his  hair 
the  colour  of  achesnutfullripe;  plain  to 
his  earSj  whence  downwards  more  orient 
curling;  and  waving  about  his  shoul- 
ders. In  the  midst  of  his  head  is  a 
scam,  or  partition  of  his  hair,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Nazarites;  liis  forehead 
plain,  and  very  delicate;  his  face  with- 
out sjwt,  or  wrinkle,  beautiiitd  with  a 
lovely  red;  his  nose  and  mouth  so  for- 
med that  nothing  can  be  reprehended ; 
his  beard  thickish,  not  over  long  but  fork- 
ed; his  look  innocent,  and  m.ature;  his 
eyes  grey,  clear  and  quick.  Tn  reprov- 
ing he  is  terrible ;  in  admonishing  cour- 
teous and  fair  spoken,  pleasant  in  con- 
versation, mixed  with  gravity;  it  can- 
not be  remembered  that  any  have  seen 
him  laugh,  but  many  have  seen  him  weep. 
In  proportion  most  excellent,  liis  hands 
and  arms  delectable  to  behold.  In  speak- 
ing very  temperate,  modest,  and  wise.  A 
man  for  his  singular  beauty  surpassing 
the  children  of  men."  d. 

WHIG  AND  TORY. 
Zo  t1)(r  Jitjitof  of  il)c  aionsstialc  iiTaga|tnc. 

Observing  in  the  postscript  of  your 
jMagazine  for  the  last  month  that  one 
of  your  readers  was  desirous  of  being  in- 
formed what  was  the  original  significa- 
tion of  the  words  "Whig  and  Tory.  1 

perhaps  cannot  with  more  brevity  and 
precision  answer  his  inquiries  than  by 
saying  that  the  Tories  are  those  who 
contended  for  the  in("lefeasible  hereditary 

right  of  Kings.  The  WhigS; — those 

who  maintained  that  the  Parhament 
have  a  right  to  depose  a  King  for  mis- 
conduct and  to  elect  a  new  family  to  the 
Throne.  1  am.  Sir,  yours,  etc. 

Lancaster.  w.  e.  s. 


"  .A  correspondent"  m;iy  find  flie  iidorm;)- 
tion  he  rtqiiires.  in  a  "Dissertation  on  the 
Wings  and  Toiies  ;"  at  the  end  of  the  second 
vohime  of  Kapin's  History  ol  Kngland, 

QUEf.Ql'E  AtTRB 
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Afj:  Piter  Njchohon,  author  of  the 
Carpenter's  new  Guide,  the  Joiner's  As- 
sistant, and  the  Students'  Instructor, 
has  just  published  a  new  work,  intitled 
"A  Treatise  on  the  construction  of  Stair- 
cases and  Handrails."    4  to.  price  18s. 

3Tr.  Jonathan  Binns,  Landsurveyor, 
is  about  to  publish,  by  subscription,  a 
plan  of  the  Town  of  Lancaster,  from 
actual  admeasurement. 

Herculaneum.  In  addition  to  former 
notices,  eighty-eight  new  manuscripts 
have  been  unrolled.  Nine  of  these  are  by 
Epicurus,  thirty-two  by  Phylodemus, 
three  by  Demetrius,  one  by  Calotes,  one 
by  Phylostratus,  one  by  Chrysippus,  and 
one  by  Carmades.  They  relate  chiefly 
to  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  me- 
dicine, the  arts,  manners,  etc. 

Royal  Coronation  claims^  a  comic 
poem  by  J.  Bisset,  Esq.  is  preparing  for 
the  Press.  The  author  says,  he  has 
been  informed  that  his  Majesty  intends 
to  knight  him  for  writing  this  work, 
but  he  trusts,  he  says,  that  his  Majesty 
will  forego  such  a  distinguished  m.ark  of 
Royal  approbation.  His  own  claims  on 
this  occasion  are  as  follows; — 

He  claims,  as  Royal  authors  should. 

To  serve  without  a  /c'c. 
And  loving  king  and  country  well. 

Most  humbly  begs  that  he 
May  be  allow'd',  from  Learns  fam'd  spa;, 

Tkj-ee  cri/.sfal  cups  to  bring, 
And  at  the  Coronation  feast, 

Present  them  to  the  King. 
Fill'd  with  three  several  draughts  divine 

Chalybeate  or  Carbonic, 
With  all  th'  ingredients  that  combine 

To  render  systems  tonic. 
They'll  do  his  Majesty  more  good 

Than  Claret  or  Champagne, 
Or  imports  of  imperial  juice, 

Fron^  It'ly,  France,  or  Spain. 
May  millions  sing  "God  save  the  King," 

From  Johnny' Grott's  to  Dover, 
And  when  the  Coronation's  o'er. 

May  Britons  live  in  clover. 


CORCORAN,  THE  PUGILIST.     i  brief  memoir  of  his  life.    London.  1920. 

The  Fancy;  a  selection  froin  the  re-l  If,  to  die  a  martyr  in  the  cause  we 
Trains  of  the  late  Peter  Corcoran,  of  |  have  espoused,  be  a  proof  of  decision  of 
Gray's  Inn,  Student  at  Law.    With  al  character  and  greatness  of  raind,  then 
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Corcoran  will  rank  among  the  highest  of 
the  high.  The  glory  of  the  British 
Navy  was  the  summum  bonum  in  the 
eyes  of  the  immortal  Nelson;  and  he 
(lied  in  the  act  of  unfurling  the  EngHsh 

ilag  over  the  trembling  world.  Goiigh 

sought  only  to  increase  the  information 
of  his  brother  Naturalists;  and  by  a  fall 
from  Helvellyn  he  concluded  his  scien- 
tific career  in  that  museum  in  which  he 
delighted  to  live. — T.  Cooke  was  a  lover 
of  money,  and  starved  himself  to  death 
in  order  to  save  the  expense  ofaphy- 
scian. — Sir  S."  Romilly  was  a  lover  of  his 
vdfe  and  died  a  %-ictim  to  his  passion, 
because  his  partner  for  life  had  died  be- 
fore him. — Corcoran  was  a  pugilist,  and 
died  a  martp  to  the  Fancy,  as  it  is  pro- 
perly styled.  For  surely  a  more  ridicu- 
lous fancy  never  entered  into  the  human 
mind,  than  to  consider  the  art  of  thKmp- 
i%g  one  another  to  death,  as  one  of  the 
sciences. 

Peter  Corcoran  was  born  at  Shrews- 
bury in  1794.  "A  town,"  says  the  Editor 
of  Mr.  Corcoran 's  remains,  '^proverbial 
for  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  the  excellence  of  its  cakes." 
When  a  boy  it  is  said  that  he  could  lick 
the  lads  all  "round  the  Wrekin;"  and 
in  return  acquired  the  appellation  of 
young  Corky.  After  leaving  Oxford, 
where  he  had  successfully  pursued  his 
studies,  he  entered  himself  of  Gray's 
Inn,  and  took  lodgings  in  Piccadilly,  in 
order  to  be  near  a  pretty  girl  whom  he 
designed  to  marry.  "And  it  may  be 
supposed,"  says  the  author  of  his  life, 
''that  he  looked  more  into  her  face  than 
into  the  Lord  Chancellor's :  and  that  he 
turned  the  curls  on  her  forehead  oftener 
than  the  leaves  of  Coke."  By  a  very 
natural  progression,  he  advanced  from 
love  to  poetry, — "And  flamed  in  the 
gorgeous  pages  of  La  Belle  Assemble'e, 
or  pined  in  the  sober  and  pensive  vo- 
lumes of  the  Gentleman's." 

About  this  time  the  lovely  Kate  went 
down  into  Kent,  to  visit  a  rich  Uncle. 
And  Peter  to  supply  the  vacuity  in  his 
mind,  went  to  visit  the  Five's  Court;  here 
he  became  acquainted  with  Belcher, 
and  other  sons  of  the  fist.  Whether 
it  was  owing  to  the  dissolute  life  which 
he  now  led  among  his  new  associates,  or 
that  Kate's  prospects  in  Kent  were  ra- 
ther more  expanded,  does  not  appear  on 
record.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  she  re- 
fused the  addresses  of  our  hero;  and  he 
urged  his  suit  with  all  the  eloquence  of 


a  lover  and  a  boxer,  as  the  following 
epistle  will  testify; — 

"My  Dear  Kate, 
"I  assure  you  I  am  not  fibbing;  when 
I  say  that  1  regret  that  my  last  letter 
proved  so  severe  a  punisher  to  you.  You 
have  however  returned  u}v)n  me  pretty 
smartly.  You  have  quite  hit  me  oJJ\ny 
pugilistic,  legs — doubled  ^/t' and  my  letter 
up  at  a  bhnr — and  actually.//o6;W  me. 
And  though  (as  this  may  serve  to  shew) 
you  have  not  altogether  'taken  ihef  g/it 
out  of  me,'  yet  you  see  I  come  very 
languidly  up  to  the  scratch;  and  this 
will  in  all  probablity  be  my  last  7'oui:d 
in  which  1  shall  present  myself  before 
you  in  a  fnilling  attitude.  You  are  too 
much  for  me.  1  am  but  a  light  weight, 
and  carry  too  much  gravity.  ]My  ralhj- 
ings  are  of  no  use.  If  1  make  a  good  hit, 
it  does  not  tell  upon  you.  You  are  too 
well  guarded.  I  waste  my  wit  and  my 
wind  to  no  purpose;  if  I  try  to  plant  a 
tickler  upon  your  ribs  that  should  shake 
your  sides,  you  laugh  at  me  instead  of 
with  me;  and  finally  put  in  a  write- 
hander  upon  me  by  the  post,  that  disables 
my  Jaw,  and  drops  me.  There  is  no 
standing  vp  against  such  a  ruvi  customer 
as  you  are.  So  I  shall  in  future  keep 
myself  out  of  the  way  of  such  jmnish- 

ment.  Alas,  for  poor  Fancy! — if  her 

flowers  meet  with  so  nipping  a  reception 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  own  Monl- 
scy,  she  may  as  well,  (like  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  Crocodile,)  put  her  hands  in  her 
breeches  pockets;  or  turn  them  to  any 
thing  else,  rather  than  double  them  into 
fists.  She  had  better  at  once  cut  down 
her  gloves  into  mittens,  and  put  her  fin- 
gers into  rings  instead  of  going  into 
them  herself.  Yours,  etc. 

""Peter  Corcoran.'* 

As  Corcoran  was  evidently  a  youth 
of  genius,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
young  lady  did  not  use  some  exertion 
to  recover  him  from  his  evil  habits;  as  he 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  felt  inclined  to 
renounce  his  follies,  as  appears  from  the 
following  extracts  from  his  letters  to  his 
adored  Kate : — "I  might  perhaps  escape 
from  folly,  if  any  one  would  rejoice  at 
it,  or  welcome  me  back  to  the  world." 
In  another  letter  he  says,  "To-morrow 
I  go  to  Randall's  fight;  but  I  think  if  I 
were  recalled  by  you,  I  could  break  my 
promise  w'ith  my  companions,  and  pass 
a  day  of  happiness  and  forgiveness  with 
you.  Try  me,  my  dear  Kate." 
XX9. 
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His  biographer  says  that  he  died  of  a 
consumption,  exhibiting  his  love  for 
Kate  to  the  last.  He  would  have  seen 
lier  previous  to  his  death  but  she  declin- 
ed the  interview.  ''He  was^"  as  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  '^inextinguishably  amo- 
rous, and  she  inexorably  ci-uel."  'I'he 
volume  contains,  beside  the  sketch  of  his 
life,  a  number  of  poetical  pieces,  chiefly 
written  during  his  illness.  From  this 
we  shall  make  a  few  extracts,  instead  of 
wasting  our  pages  with  cold  criticisms, 
as  is  too  much  the  fashion.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Peter  Corcoran's  answer  to  the 
question, 

WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

And  do  you  ask  me  '''.what  is  lifeT* 
And  do  you  ask  me  '''what  is  pleasure.'^" 

My  muse  and  me  are  not  at  sirife. 
So  lady  listen  to  ray  measure: — 

liisten  amid  thy  graceful  leisure. 

To  what  is  Lii-  E,  and  what  is  pleasure. 

'Tis.LiFE  to  see  the  first  dawn  stain 
With  sallow  Hght  the  window  pane: 
To  dress — to  wear  a  rough  drab  coat, 
"With  large  pearl  buttons  all  afloat 
Upon  the  waves  of  plush:  to  lie 
A  'kerchief  of  the  Kingcup  dye, 
(White  spotted  with  a  small  bird's  eye,) 
Around  the  neck,  and  from  the  nape 
Let  fall  an  easy  fan-like  cape : 
To  quit  the  house  at  morning's  prime, 
At  six  or  so — about  the  time 
When  watchmen,  conscious  of  the  day, 
Put  out  their  lanterns'  rushlight  ray; 
tTust  when  the  silent  streets  are  strewn 
AVith  level  shadows,  and  the  moon 
Takes  the  day's  v/ink,  and  walks  aside 
To  nurse  a  nap  till  even-tide. 

'Tis  LIFE  to  reach  the  livery  stable. 
Secure  the  ribbons  and  the  duj/-bill, 
And  mount  a  gig  that  had  a  spring 
Gome  summers  back,  and  then  take  wing 
)iehind  (in  Mr.-  Hamlet's  tongue) 
A, jade,  v/hose  ''withers  are  liuwning;" 
Who  stands  erect,  and  yet  foilorn. 
And,  from  a  half-paij  life  of  corn. 
Shewing  as  many  points  each  way. 
As  Martial's  Epigrammata, 
Yet  who,  when  set  agoing,  goes 
Like  one  undestined  to  repose. 
'  'Tis  LIFE  to  revel  dawn  tlie  road, 
And  q)fee7'  each  o'erfrauglit  chaise's  load; 
To  rave  and  rattle  at  the  fjafe, 
And  shower  upon  the  galharers  pais 
Damns  by  the  dozen,  and  such  speeches 
As  well  betoken  one's  s/u7fir  richei^; 
To  take  of  Deady's  brighf,  siark  naki'd 
A  gl;<??  or  so-— 'tis  mke  to  take  \i] 


To  see  the  Hurst  with  tent  encampt  on; 
Lurk  round  Lawrence's  at  Hampton: 
J oin  the Jlash  crowd ;  (the  horse  being  led 
Into  the  yard,  and  clean'd  and  fed;) 
Talk  to  Dav'  Hudson  and  Cy'  Davis, 
(The  last  a  fighting  rara  avis,) 
And  half  in  secret,  scheme  a  plan 
For  trying  the  hardy  gas-light  man. 

'Tis  LIFE  to  cross  the  laden  ferry, 
With  boon  companions  wild  and  merry, 
And  see  the  ring  upon  the  Hurst 
With  carts  encircled — hear  the  burst. 
At  distance,  of  the  eager  crowd. 

Oh  it  is  LIFE  to  see  a  proud 
And  dauntless  man  step,  full  of  hopes^ 
Up  to  the  P.  C.  stakes  and  ropes. 
Throw  in  his  hat,  and  with  a  spring 
Get  gallantly  within  the  ring; 
Eye  the  wide  crowd,  and  walk  awhile. 
Taking  all  cheerings  with  a  smile : 
To  see  him  strip  his  well  trained  form. 
White,  glowing,  muscular  and  warm. 
All  beautiful  in  conscious  power. 
Relaxed  and  quiet,  till  the  hour; 
His  glossy  and  transparent  frame. 
In  radiant  light  to  strive  for  fame! 
To  look  upon  the  clean  shaped  limb 
In  silk  and  flannel  clothed  trim ; 

.'Tis  more  than  life  to  watch  him  hold 
His  hand  forth  tremulous  yet  bold, 
Over  his  second's,  and  to  clasp 
His  rival's  in  a  quiet  grasp; 
To  watch  the  noble  attitude 
He  takes — the  crowd  in  breathless  mood: 
And  then  to  see  with  Adamant  start. 
The  muscles  set,  and  the  great  heart 
Hurl  a  courageous  splendid  light 
Into  the  eye — and  then — the  fight!" 

The  following  is  Mr.  Corcoran's  defi- 
nition of  the  term — the  Fancy;  and  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
deemed  a  correct  one. 
Fancy  s  a.  term  for  every  Blackguard- 
ism— 

A  term  for  favourite  men  and  favou- 
rite cocks — 
A  term  for  gentlemen  who  make  a  schism 
Without  the  lobby  or  within  thebox — 
For  the  best  rogues  of  polish'd  vuigar- 
i;-m. 

And   those  who  deal   in  scientific 
knocks 

For  bull-dog  breeders — badger  baiters — 
ail 

Who  live  in  gin  or  jail,  or  not  at  all." 

Strange  a  mixture  as  love  and  pugi- 
lism may  be  supposed  to  make,  poor 
Corcoran,  who  was  a  devotee  to  both, 
has  left  several  poetical  pieces  in  which 
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The  two  subjects  are  mingled  together. 
A  few  verses  as  a  specimen,  may  perhaps 
Luffice,  they  are  from  stanzas  to  Kate, 
once  when  she  had  scorned  him  for  a 
black  eye,  v.  ith  which  he  had  appeared. 

All  punish'd  and  penitent  down  on  the 
knee, 

I  bend  to  thee  Kate  to  avert  an  adieu, 
0!  let  not  thy  eyes,  love,  look  black  up- 
on me. 

Because  mine  are  forced  to  look  black 
upon  you! 

You  know  I  love  sparring  and  poesy, 
Kate, 

And  scarcely  care  whether  I'm  hit  at 
or  kiss'd; 

You  know  that  Spring  equally  makes 
me  elate, 

^Yith  the  blow  of  a  flower,  or  the 
blow  of  a  fist. 

Forgive  me,  and  never.  Oh,  never  again 
I'll  cultivate  light  blue  or  brown  ine- 
briety; 

I'll  give  up  all  chance  of  a  fracture  or 
sprain, 

And  part,  worse  than  aU,  with  Pierce 
Egan's  society. 

Forgive  me,  and  mufflers  I'U  carefully 
pull 

O'er  my  knuckles  hereafter,  to  make 

them  well  bred; 
To  mollify  digs  in  the  kidney  with  wool. 
And  temper  with  leather  a  punch  of 

the  head. 

And,  Kate,  if  you'll  fib  from  your  fore- 
head that  frown. 
And  spar  with  a  lighter  and  prettier 

tone; 

1 11  lock — if  the  swelling  should  ever  go 
down, 

And  these  eyes  look  again — upon  you, 
love,  alone. 

We  shall  conclude  our  selections  from 
tJiis  amusing  volume,  with  one  piece  of 
pjenuine  pathos.  It  was  written  not 
long  before  his  death ;  and  contains  some 
keen  reflections  on  his  past  licentious 
life.  From  these  lines  it  appears  that 
an  iliCgitimate  child  and  a  seduced  maid- 
en present  themselves  as  tlie  foremost 
among  the  group  of  crimes  which  at  this 
?;olemn  moment  harassed  his  mind. 
^Youid  the  gay  and  the  volatile,  while 
they  dance  along  "the  stream  of  plea- 
sure," suffer  themselves  but  once  to 
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reflect  that  they  are  accumulating  sor- 
rows for  a  dying  hour,  they  woiiid  sure- 
ly stand  appalled  in  their  mad  career; 
and  be  induced  to  shun  the  fate  and 
the  self-upbraidings  of  poor  Corcoran  I 

STANZAS, 

"  And  mutter,  lost !  lost !  bst !" — scott. 


'Tis  vain  to  grieve  for  what  is  past. 
The  golden  hours  are  gone; 

My  own  mad  hand  the  die  hath  cast. 
And  I  am  left  abne: 

'Tis  vain  to  grieve — I  now  can  leave 

No  other  bliss — yet  still  I  grieve! 

The  dreadful  silence  of  this  night 
Seems  breathing  in  my  ear; 

I  scarce  can  bear  the  lonely  light 
That  beams  oppressed  and  near! 

I  stare  at  it  while  half-reclined. 

And  feel  its  thick  light  on  my  mind. 

The  sweetest  fate  have  I  laid  waste 

With  a  remorseless  heart; 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  chaste. 

For  me  seem'd  set  apart; 
But  I  was  fashion'd  to  defy 
Such  treasure,  set  so  richly  by. 

How  could  I  give  up  her,  whose  eyes 

Were  fill'd  with  auiet  tears? 
For  many  a  day — when  thoughts  would 
rise. 

Thoughts  darken'd  with  just  fears 

Of  all  my  \dces!  Mem'ry  see© 

Her  eyes'  divine  remonstrances. 

A  wild  and  wretched  choice  was  miuej 

A  life  of  low  delight; 
The  midnight  rounds  of  noise  and  wine> 

That  vex  the  wasted  night; 
The  bitter  jest,  the  wearied  glee. 
The  strife  of  dark  society. 

To  those  who  plung'd  me  in  the  thronr; 

Of  such  disastrous  joys. 
Who  led  me  by  low  craft  along. 

And  stunn'd  my  mind  with  noise — 
I  only  v/ish  they  now  could  look. 
Upon  my  life's  despoiled  book ! 

"VYhen  midnight  finds  me  torn  apart 

From  vulgar  revelry. 
The  cold  still  madness  of  the  heart 

Comes  forth,  and  talks  with  me; 
Talks  with  me,  till  the  sky  is  grey 
AVith  the  chill  light  of  breaking  day. 
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My  love  is  lost — my  studies  marr'd — 
My  friends  disgrac'd  and  chang'd — 

My  thoughts  all  scatter'd  and  irapair'd— 
My  relatives  estrang'd!  

Yet  can  I  not  by  day  recall 

My  ruin'd  spirit  from  its  thrall. 


VIRGINIUS. 

Virginius,  a  Trai^cdy,  in  five  acts,  as 
performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Coveiii 
Garden.    Bij  James  Sheridan  Knoivles, 

Erq.    Second  Edition.    8 wo.  pp.  83  

London.  1S20. 

Tragedy  has  always  been  considered 
as  the  highest  species  of  poetry.  It  not 
only  describes  the  \'ices  and  virtues  of 
our  forefathers,  but  it  carries  us  back 
into  the  regions  of  antiquity — it  is  a 
breathing  picture — an  acting  description. 
It  calls  up  the  heroes  of  other  days  and 
bids  tliem  live  over  the  most  eventful 
periods  of  their  existence  before  our  eyes. 
It  transports  us  into  other  climes,  and 

acquaints  us  v;ith  other  ages.  But  it 

does  more  than  this.  It  unveils  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  heart — it  traces 
the  darkling  operations  of  the  malevolent 
principle — -paints  the  terrific  conse- 
quences of  resigning  the  reins  of  cur 
reason  to  the  guidance  of  passion — deli- 
neates the  gloomy  fermentations  of  the 
^'^green-eyed  monster/'  jealousy  ex- 
poses the  convulsive  agitations  of  anger 
— depicts  the  serpent  wiles  of  treach- 
ery— unvcili  the  horridly  iixtd  purpose 
of  revenge — and  paints,  in  strokes  of 
blood,  the  infernal  perpetrations  of  cruel- 
ty. 

Though  it  may  more  properly  be  the 
province  of  tragedy  to  picture 

"Vice  a3  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mein 
T]jat  10  be  hated  needs  but  to  ht  seen," 

yet  it  imparts,  by  contrast,  such  an  air  of 
loveliness  to  all  the  virtues,  that  they 
appear  with  additional  lustre  when  com- 
pared with  their  opposite  vices.  How 
captivating  appears  that  warm  but  sacred 
flame  which  heaven  imparted  in  its 
bounty  to  sweeten  the  cup  of  human  ills, 
when  contrasted  with  that  burning  licen- 
tiousness which  scorches  whatever  it 
touches— dishonours  man  and  debases 
his  nature !  What  an  angelic  sweetness 
hovers  round  the  brows  of  charity,  when 
opposed  to  the  iron-fxstfd,  icy-hearttd 
miser!  How  much  more  pleasing  are 
even  "virtue's  very  tears,"  than  all  the 


gorgeous  splendour  of  successful  villany !. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  much  of 
the  merits  of  Virginius  as  a  tragedy. 
Its  almost  unprecedented  success  has 
proved  how  agreeable  it  is  to  the  public 
taste.  Indeed  the  story  on  whicli  the 
tragedy  is  founded,  is  one  possessing 
more  than  usual  interest.  For  who,  in 
his  school-boy  days,  has  not  felt  his  ge- 
nerous life  stream  tumultuously  hurry- 
ing to  his  heart  when  he  read  of  the 
lustful  cruelty  of  Appius ;  and  the  stern 
Roman  virtue  of  Virginius  plunging  the 
knife  into  his  daughter's  breast,  rather 
than  behold  her  the  slave  of  the  Decem- 
vir's beastly  passion?  'Tis  subjects  like 
these  which  make  our  bosoms  swell  with 
honest  pride  when  we  reflect  that  we  are 
Englishmen ;  and  that  the  rights  of  even 
the  humblest  peasant  cannot  be  invaded, 
with  impunity,  by  the  most  lordly  arm 
of  our  happy  isle. 

The  most  pathetic  part  of  the  tragedy 
is  the  closing  scene  of  the  fourth  act; 
where  Virginius  and  his  daughter  ap- 
pear before  Appius: 

Appius.  Virginius, 
I  feel  tor  you ;  but,  though  you  were  my  father* 
The  majesty  ot  justice  should  be  sacred— 
Claudius  must  take  Virginia  home  with  him! 
Virginius.  And  if  he  must,  I  should  advise 
him,  Appius, 
To  take  her  home  in  time,  before  his  guardi.m 
Complete  the  violation,  which  his  eyes 
Already  have  begun — Friends!  Fellow  Citi- 
zens! 

Look  not  on  Claudius — Look  on  your  Decem- 
vir! 

He  is  the  master  claims  Virginia ! 
The  tongue  that  told  him  slie  was  not  my 
child 

Are  these — the  costly  charms  he  cannot  put- 
chase. 

Except  by  making  her  the  slave  of  Claudius, 
His  client,  his  purveyor,  that  caters  for 
His  pleasures-— markets  for  him — picks,  and 
seems. 

And  tastes,  that  he  may  banquet—  serves  hira 
up 

Ilis  sensual  feast,  and  is  not  now  ashara'd 
III  the  open,  common  street, before  your  eyes — 
Fiigiiting  your  daugluers  and  your  matrons' 
cheeks 

With  blu.-h(  s  they  ne'er  thought  to  meet — to 

help  him 

To  the  honour  of  a  Roman  maid  !  my  child! 
Who  now  chngs  to  me,  as  you  see,  as  if 
This  second  'i  arquin  had  already  coil'd 
His  arms  around  her.   Look  upon  her,  Ro- 
mans ! 

Befriend  her!  succour  het !  see  hor  not  pollur^d 
He  fore  hrr  father's  ryes. — He  is  but  o^e. 
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Tear  her  from  Appius  and  his  Lictors,  while, 
I       She  is  unstain'd — Your  hands,,  your  hands, 
'  y(>ur  hands. 

Citizens.  They  are  your?,  Virginius. 

Appius.  Keep  the  people  back- 

Support  my  Lictors,  soldiers.  Seize  the  girl, 
And  drive  the  people  back. 

Icil.ius.  Down  wi»])  the  slaves. 

[The  people  make  a  shew  of  resistance, 
hut,  upon  the  advancivg  of  the  soldiers,  re- 
treat, and  leave  Icilius,  Virginivs,  and  his 
Daughter,  etc.  in  the  hands  of  Appius  and 
his  party. 

Deserted. — Clowards.  Traitors. 

Virginivs.  Icilius,  peace. 

You  see  how  'tis,  we  are  deserted,  lelt 
Alone  by  our  friends,  surrounded  by  our  ene- 
mies, 

Nerveless  aiid  helpless. 

Appius.  Separate  them,  Lictors. 

Virginius.  Let  them  forbear  awhile,  I  pray 
you  Appius  : 
It  is  not  verv  easv.   Tho\igh  her  arms 
Are  tender,  yei  the  hold  is  strong,  by  which 
She  grasps  me,  Appius — Forcing  them  will 
hurt  ihem, 

They'll  soon  unclasp  themselves.    Wail  but  a 
I  itlle  -- 

You  know  you're  -^ure  ofher. 

Appius.  I  have  not  time 

To  idle  with  thee,  give  her  to  my  Lictors. 

Virginius.   Appius,  I  pray  you  wait.  If 
she  is  not 

My  child,  she  hath  been  like  a  child  to  me 
For  fifteen  years.    If  I  am  not  her  lather 
I  have  been  like  a  father  to  her  A})pius, 
For  even  such  a  time.    Let  nie  take 
1  he  maid  aside,  I  pray  you,  and  confer 
A  moment  with  her  nurse ;  perhaps  she'll 
give  me 

Some  token,  will  unloose  a  lie,  so  twin'd 
And  knotted  rouud  my  heart,  thai  if  you 

break  it 
My  heart  breaks  with  it. 

Appius.  Have  your  wish.  Be  brief. 

Lictors,  look  to  them. 

Virginia  Do  you  go  from  me.  ? 

Do  you  leave  me? — Father,  Father. 

Virginius.  I\o,  my  child  ; 

Is'o,  my  Virginia — come  along  with  me. 
Virginia.  Will  you  not  leave  me  ?  Will 
you  lake  me  with  you  ? 
Will  you  take  me  home  again?    O,  bless  you, 
bless  you. 

My  father — my  dear  father.    Ai  t  thou  not 
My  father? 

[Virginius  perfectly  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
looks  an.xiously  around  the  Forum  ;  at  length 
his  eye  falls  o/i  a  butcher's  stall,  7vitha  knife 
upon  it  ] 

Virginius.  This  wav,  my  child — No,  no~ 
I  am  not  gomt; 
To  leave  thee,  my  Virghiia.    I'll  not  leave 
thee 

[Virginius  secures  the  knife. 


Appius.  Well,  have  you  done  ? 

Virginivs.  Shoit  time  lor  converse,  Appius; 
Bur  I  have. 

Appius.     I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 

Virginius.  I  am — » 

1  am— that  she  is  my  daughter. 

Appius.  Take  her,  Lictors. 

[Virginius  shrieks,  and  falls  half  dead  vpon 
her  father  s  shoulder.] 

Virginius,  Another  moment,  pray  you. 
Bear  with  me 
A  little— 'Tis  my  last  embrace.  Twont  try 
Your  patience  beyond  bearing,  ifyou're  a  man. 
Len^jthen  it  a-;  I  may  I  caim  )t  make  it 
Long — My  dear  child — My  dear  Virginia. 

[^/cissing  her. 

There  U  one  only  way  to  save  thine  honour — 
'1  is  this, — 

[Stabs  her,  and  drav,s  out  the  knife.  Ici- 
lius breaks  from  the  soldiers  that  held  him, 
and  catches  her.] 

Lo,  Ap{)ius,  with  this  innocent  blood, 
I  do  devote  tliee  to  ih'  infernal  gods. 
Make  v.ay  there. 

Appius.       Stop  hira — Seize  him. 

Virginius.  If  they  dare 

To  tempt  the  desperate  weapon  that  is  mad- 
den'd 

With  dunking  ray  daughter's  blood,  why  let 

them  :  Thus 
It  rushes  in  amongst  them.  Way  there.  Way. 

[Exit  through  the  soldiers. 

Some  passages  in  this  play  will  be 
found  slovenly,  and  others  unnatural; 
but  these  are  like  spots  in  the  sun — they 
arc  lost  in  the  superior  brightness  of  this 
interresting  piece.  The  greatest  error  is; 
perhaps  in  causing  A'^irginius  in  his  mad- 
ness to  murder  Appius  in  the  duiigeon. 
The  author  in  his  preface,  says  that  he 
has  departed  from  the  history  in  this 
point,  because  had  he  made  him  commit 
suicide,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he 
would  ''have  violated  the  respect  dtic  to 
a  Christian  audience."  We  think  this 
is  straining  points  too  far.  If  it  be  true 
that  Appius  did  murder  himself,  where 
is  the  insult  to  Christianity  in  telling  us 
that  the  master  of  Pagan  Home,  stung  by 
remorse  for  his  villainy,  and  driven  to 
despair  by  the  prospect  of  an  ignominious 
death,  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself? 
Besides  does  it  not  appear  strange  that 
Christianity  would  be  more  insulted  by 
seeing  such  a  villain  as  Appius  termi- 
nating his  own  existence,  than  it  would 
be  by  seeing  the  stern  warrior  hurrying 
his  blade  in  the  breast  of  his  innocent 
weeping  daughter.  For  a  wretch  like 
Appius  to  die  like  a  wretch  is  exactly 
consistent  with  the  "respect  due  to  a 
Christian  audience;"  to  see  a  father  sacri- 
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ficehis  darling  daughter  is  only  to  be  to- 
lerated on  the  supposition  that  such  an 
incident  did  occur  in  the  dark  ages  of 
Konian  Heathenism.  As  our  author  has 
given  almost  a  literal  version  of  this  ^'sad 
tale,"  we  should  have  perused  it  with  ad- 
ditional pleasure,  if  he  had  not,  in  this 
solitary  instance,  "violated  the  respect 
due  to"  a  historical  "audience." 

£ 

GIOVANNI. 

While  tragedy  softens  and  ameliorates 
the  stubborn  soil  of  the  mind,  Comedy 
professes  to  "hold  the  mirror  up  to  na- 
ture," and  cure,  by  ridiculing,  the  fol- 
lies of  the  times;  but  we  fear  that  too 
often  the  words  of  Crabbe  may  with 
propriety  be  applied  to  modern  come- 
dy. After  speaking  of  tragedy,  he 
says: — 

"  Not  thus  her  sister  Comedy  p 
She  shoots  at  I'olly  but  her  arrow  fails  ; 
Folly,  by  duiness  arm'rl,  eludes  the  wound, 
And  harmless  sees  the  feather'd  shafts  re- 
bound; 

Tiihurt  she  stands,  applauds  the  archer's  skill, 
Laughs  at  her  malice  and  is  lolly  still." 

If  this  can  apply  to  comedy  in  gene- 
ral, and  we  fear  it  too  often  applies,  what 
shall  we  say  of  such  monstrous  exhibi- 
tions as  Giovanni  in  London?  A  piece 
which  we  should  have  trusted  would 
have  been  hissed  from  any  stage  for  its 
f^xtreme  grossness,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
blasphemy. 

The  original  Giovanni,  as  the  reader 
"will  remember,  was  scarcely  tolerable; 
though  some  moral  might  be  drawn 


from  it.  It  traced  a  libertine  through 
his  mad  career  on  earth,  shewed  his  con- 
tinually accusing  conscience,  and  finally 
consigned  him  to  the  infernal  regions. 
This  was  considered  as  turning  sacred 
things  to  jest,  and  extracting  mirth  out 
of  the  most  solemn  truths  of  our  religion. 
Hut  this  was  divine  compared  to  the 
Giovanni  which  has  been  acting  with  so 
much  applause  at  the  Drury-lane  Thea- 
tre. 

This  after-piece  is  written  by  Mr. 
MoncriefF.  The  piece  opens  with  Gio- 
vanni in  hcU,  whither  he  had  been  sent 
in  the  former  piece.  He  is  first  beheld 
making  love  to  the  furies!  and  forces 
Pluto  to  complain  that  hell  cannot  bear 
him.  He  is  accordingly  rejected  frovi  the 
in  fernal  i-Cgions  for  had  behaviour.  Cha- 
ron denies  him  a  passage  back  to  this 
world  because  he  has  no  money ;  but  he 
contrives,  while  the  old  ferryman  is 
talking  with  Mercury,  to  jump  into  the 
boat,  with  three  women  who  had  just  ar- 
rived from  the  upper  world,  and  is  thus 
ferried  over  Styx  for  nothing. 

On  entering  London  with  his  com- 
panions, he  meets  the  husbands  of  the 
women  coming  reeling  out  of  a  house, 
singing  a  jolly  glee  of  "We  be  three 
sure  Widowers."  He  then  goes  through 
a  set  of  adventures  which  our  readers 
\vill  excuse  us  for  not  describing. 

If  any  thing  can  add  to  the  disgust 
excited  by  such  a  piece,  it  is  that  the 
part  of  Giovanni  is  performed  on  the 
stage  by  a  ivoman!  Does  not  such  a 
subject  as  this  bespeak  a  laxity  in  the 
morals  of  those  under  whose  contoul  the 
the  plays  are  licenced.'* 


THE  VACATION. 
"^VTiat  mean  those  shouts  that  rend  the 

skies. 

Make  hill  and  verdant  valley  ring. 
Proceeding  from  yon  gladsome  boys.'* 
Say,  what  is't  can  such  pleasure  bring.? 

'*The  day  is  come— the  joyous  day!" 
Breaks  forth  from  each  exulting  tongue, 
''When  we  from  studies  haste  away. 
To  sports  more  pleasing  to  the  youn-/." 

The  books  are  all  dispos'd  in  piles. 
And  classic  lore  is  laid  aside; 
Each  face  is  now  o'erspread  with  smiles; 
Ko  pleasure's  to  the  mind  denied. 


Now,  all  indulge  the  grateful  thought, 
That,  tasks  and  studies  at  an  end. 
The  time's  at  hand,   with  pleasure 
fraught, 

And  think  how  gaily  it  they'll  spend. 

A  month's  vacation! — soon  'tis  o'er. 
Its  pleasures  quickly  disappear. 
And  eyes  which  beam'd  with  joy  before. 
Can  after  scarce  suppress  the  tear. 

Thus  fares  it  with  the  human  mind, 
In  every  stage  from  first  to  last. 
We  long  for  pleasures — wheii  we  find, 
Enjoy,  then  grieve  because  they're  past, 
Urswick,  June  7th.  tyko. 
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A  PARODY. 

The  opinions  of  Lord  Bijron,  as  to  a  state  of  Aunihilation  nffer  t)eafh,  are  too  ivell 
known  to  be  commented  wpon.  The}f  are  breathed  in  cvcri/  poem  with  a  pestilential 
breath. — Subjoined  is  as  elegant  a  piece  of  poetry  by  the  noble  Lord  as  he  ever  pen- 
ned, to  iv?iich  is  annexed  an  an.nver  by  James  GrocoTT. 


BYRON. 

^Vhen  time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring 
The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead. 
Oblivion,  may  thy  languid  win^ 
Wave  gently  o'er  my  dying  bed! 

No  band  of  friends  or  heirs  be  there. 
To  weep  or  wish  the  coming  blow ; 
No  maiden  with  dishevell'd  hair. 
To  feel  or  feign — decorous  wo. 

Yet  love,  if  love  in  such  an  hour 
Could  nobly  check  its  useless  sighs^ 
Might  then  exert  its  latest  power 
In  her  who  lives  and  him  who  dies. 

But  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth 
Without  a  sigh,  without  a  tear; 
I  would  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth. 
Or  startle  friendship  with  a  fear. 

'Twere  sweet,  my  Mary !  to  the  last. 
Thy  features  still  serene  to  see; 
Forgetful  of  its  struggles  past, 
E'en  pain  itself  could  smile  on  thee. 

But  vain  the  thought — for  beauty  still 
Will  shrink  as  shrinks  the  ebbing  breath; 
And  woman's  tears,  produc'd  at  will. 
Deceive  in  life — unman  in  death. 

Then  lonely  be  my  latest  hour. 
Without  regret — without  a  moan; 
For  death  hath  thousands  ceas'd  to  low'r 
And  pain  been  transient  or  iinknoicn. 

Aye  but    to  die — and  go,"  alas! 
Where  all  have  gone — ami  all  must  go; 
To  be  the  nothing  that  1  was 
Ere  born  to  life  and  living  wo. 

Count  o'er  thy  hours  which  joy  hath  seen. 
Count  o'er  thy  days  from  anguish  free. 
And  know —  whatever  thou  hast  been, 
'Tis  somet;hing  better — not  to  be! 


IMPROMPTU. 
Your  gloomy  misanthropes  believe 
That  earth  no  solid  joys  can  give  ; 
That  we  co-n  never  feel  the  glow 
Of  perfect  happiness  below. 
As  if  the  Sovereign  of  the  skies 
Heard  music  in  his  creatures'  sighs ; 
Saw  with  delight  the  wretches'  tears, 
August,  is'c^o.— Ac.  VIII.  Vow.  L 


GROCOTT. 

When  time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  shew 
The  tranquil  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead. 
Oblivion  cannot  ward  the  blow 
^yiiich  hangs  suspended  o'er  thy  bed. 

Be  there  a  friend,  or  yet  an  heir. 
To  weep  or  wish  the  coming  blow; 
Relief  will  but  be  found  in  pray'r, 
Feel  they — or  feign  they  sorrow's  wo. 

Yet  love — for  love  in  that  thine  hour. 
For  thee  can  bring  no  tears  or  sighs — 
And  how  can  love  exert  a  pow'r 
"Wliich  passion  lights,  in  hate  which  dies. 

Thou  canst  not  silent  sink  to  earth. 
For  where  the  mourner  that  is  near ; 
Wofmwood  imbitters  all  thy  mirth. 
Falsehood  starts  friendship  with  a  fear. 

And  tho'  'twere  sweet  unto  the  last. 
Love's  features  still  serene  to  see ; 
Struggles  will  come  beyond  the  past, 
AYben  pain  will  tear  the  smile  from  thee. 

'  Tis  vain  the  thought — shall  beauty  still 
Shrink  with  the  fleeting — ebbing  breath? 
And  woman's  tears,  produc'd  at  will? 
Her  face  and  tears — are  life  in  death. 

Then  lonely  be  thy  latest  hour. 
Without  a  sigh — without  a  moan — 
Know'st  thou  the  king  of  terrors'  pow'r? 
Or  has  his  pain  to  thee  been  known? 

Aye  "but  to  die  and  go!" — forbear! 
Must  they  who're  gone,  and  those  to  go. 
Be  nothing? — then  thy  impious  pray'r 
Will  sink  with  thee — to — death  and  wo. 

Count  o'er  thy  hours  of  grace  gone  by- 
Count  o'er  thy  days  from  virtue  free — 
And  know — wliatever  'tis  to  die—' 
'Tis  something  afterwards — to  be! 


And  sorrow's  voice  could  sooth  his  ears. 
Believe  it  not!   Can  he  who  made 
The  flow'ry  bank,  the  cooling  shade. 
Who  bow'd  the  spangled  dome  above, 
Andbreath'd  thro'  all  the  soul  of  love-* 
E'er  feel  a  gleam  of  pleasure  flow 
From  human  grief — from  human  wo  ? 

EOENiyS. 

YY 
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SUMMER. 

A  PASTORAL  POEM. 

'Twas  iiooTi,  and  the  sun  shone  resplen- 
dently  round, 
When  Robin  attended  his  sheep  to 
the  hills; 

Th3  hills  that  with  lovely  green  her- 
bage were  crown'd, 
*  nd  stored  by  kind  nature  with  crys- 
taline  rills: 
2  .  Uic  sweet  cooling  shade,  near  a  mur- 
mur in.';  brook, 
"\Vhich  branches  of  green  spreading 
bpeches  o'erhung, 
He  laid  down  his  bottle,  ^lis  scrip,  and 
his  crook. 
And  thus,  'mongst  his  sheep  the  young 
shepherd  then  sung:  

Ye  flocks,  with  your  fleeces  so  fair, 

In  silence  attend  to  my  song; 
Ye  breezes  make  colder  the  air. 

Ye  sky-larks,  your  love-notes  prolong: 
Ye  hills,  and  ye  rocks  all  around. 

Now  echo  the  strains  that  I  sing; 
Ye  groves  and  ye  arbours  resound. 

Now  make  all  the  valley  to  ring. 

The  corn  fields  shoot  out  the  green  ear. 

The  grass  is  all  ready  to  mow; 
The  mo'.vers  from  dinner  appear. 

To  cut  down  the  meadows  they  go: 
The  hay-makers  follow  with  speed. 

The  roundelay  sweetly  they  sing; 
Th^"  sheep  on  the  mountains  now  feed. 

And  crop  the  sweet  buds  from  the  ling. 

\Yhen  the  herbage  was  smiling  and  young 

With  Mary  I  walk'd  in  yon  bowers; 
While  the  thrushes  delightfully  simg, 

I  pluck'd  her  a  nose-gay  of  flowers. 
When  Mary  vouchsafes  me  a  smile. 

Ye  bleaters,  how  happy  am  1 ! 
But  ah!  when  she  frowns,  all  the  while, 

Methinks  I  could  lay  down  and  die. 

Last  clipping  she  join'd  m  the  dance, 

I  pipeci,  and  young  Roger  did  sing; 
At  him  she  aft  looked  askance. 

This  pain  to  my  bosom  did  bring: 
I  fancied  the  strains  that  I  play'd. 

Might  seize  her  fond  heart  by  surprise; 
Ye  flocks,  that  beheld  the  sweet  maid. 

Did  /  get  one  glance  from  her  eyes? 

Now  the  oxen  remove  to  the  shades. 

From  the  sun's  overpowering  beams'; 
While  the  birds  wing  their  flight  to  the 
glades. 

And  flshes  dispart  in  tke  streams 


Ye  breezes,  convey  my  fon-d  song, 
With  speed  to  my  shepherdess  dear; 

Ye  linnets,  the  woodlands  among. 
Fly — tell  her  young  Robin  is  here ' 

How  charming  the  woodlands  around, 

"\\liere  woodbine  and  jessamine  grow ! 
How  charming  to  view  is  ihe  ground, 

AV^here  fleeces  are  ^\hiter  than  snow! 
Here  breezes  with  osiers  play, 

Herebees  sip  the  honey-fraught  flow'rs; 
Ah!  why  does  sweet  3fary  delay 

To  visit  these  beautiful  bowers? 

Would  Mary  consent  to  be  mine. 

Ye  flocks,  I  no  longer  would  mourn ; 
'Tis  hard  to  forbear  to  r<^pine, 

Allien  love  meets  not  love  in  return. 
But  see,  the  young  sh^^pherds  so  gay. 

Haste  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun. 
While  love  on  my  bosom  does  prey^ 

And  follows  wherever  1  run! 
Hawes,  o.  l. 


LINES 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  C.  HOLDEX. 

Late  of  KendaL 

The  silent  stroke  of  death  can  sever 
The  sweetest  ties  of  fond  affection; 

And  break  those  heart-link'd  chains 
which  never 
Can  cease  to  bind  the  recollection. 

When  o'er  those  scenes  that  once  de- 
lighted, 

W^ith  gloomy  wing  my  mem'ry  hovers. 
And  points  to  early  prospects  blighted. 
And  all  my  loss  in  thee  discovers. 

I  mourn  those  scenes  of  joy  departed — 
Those  scenes  which  once  I  lov'd  so 
dearly — 

And  sigh  that  one  so  gen'rous-hearted. 
Should  drain  his  cup  of  life  so  early. 

In  public  walks,  or  silent  bowers. 
In  summer  heat,  or  wintry  weather. 

Fond  mem'ry  shall  restore  the  hours, 
Whicli  we  have  sweetly  pass'd  1^ 
together. 

The  hand  of  time,  to  pain,  can  often 
Give  ease;  or  who  could  long  endure 
It? 

But  tho'  revolving  years  may  soften 
My  grief,  'tis  death  alone  must  cure  it. 

PLOUATOIU 

Kirkhy  Lcnsdale,  July  1820, 
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BERNARD  BARTON. 

A  new  Poet  has  arisen  among  the  so- 
ciety of  Friends,  the  sweetness  of  whose 
}uifnbe7's  has  been  seldom  equalled.  The 
Jine  spirit  of  morality  which  breathes 
through  the  whole,  is  above ])raise.  There 
is  a  chasteness  in  his  language  which  can- 
not fail  to  please.  The  two  following 

extracts  from  ' his  Poems  will  give  the 
7'eader  a  tolerable  idea  of  his  style  and 
manner.  The  first  is  from  a  poem  en- 
titled the  Ivy. 

Dost  thou  not  love,  in  the  season  of 
spring. 

To  twine  thee  a  flowery  wreath. 
And  to  see  the  beautiful  birch-tree  fling, 

Its  shade  on  the  grass  beneath  ? 
Its  glossy  leaf,  and  its  silvery  stem ; 
Oh!  dost  thou  not  love  to  look  on  them? 

And  dost  thou  not  love  when  the  leaves 
are  greenest, 
And  summer  has  just  begun, 
When,  in  the  silence  of  moonlight,  thou 
leanest, 
Where  glistening  waters  run, 
To  see  by  that  gentle  and  peaceful  beam, 
Tlie  willow  bend  down  to  the  sparkling 
stream? 

And  Oh  !  in  a  lovely  autumnal  day, 
"W^hen  leaves   are  changing  before 
thee. 

Do  not  nature's  charms,  as  they  slowly 
decay, 

Shed  their  own  mild  influence  o'er 

thee? 

And  hast  thou  not  felt,  as  thou  stood'st 
to  gaze. 

The  touching  lesson  such  scene  dis- 
plays? 

It  should  be  thus,  at  an  age  hke  thine ; 

And  it  has  been  thus  with  me ; 
When  the  freshness  of  feehng  and  heart 
were  mine. 
As  they  never  more  can  be  : 
Yet  think  not  I  ask  thee  to  pity  my  lot, 
Perhaps  I  see  beauty  where  thou  dost 
not. 

Hust  thou  not  seen  in  winter's  storjniest 
day. 

The  trunk  of  a  bhghtcd  oak. 
Not  dead,  but  sinking  in  slow  decay. 

Beneath  time's  resistless  stroke. 
Round  which  a  luxurious  ivy  had  grown, 
And  wreathed  with  a  verdure  no  longer 
its  owj-i  ? 
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Perchance  thou  hast  seen  the  sight,  and 
then. 

As  I  at  thy  years  might  do, 
Pass'd  carelessly  by,  nor  turned  again, 

That  scathed  wreck  to  view: 
But  now  I  can  draw  from  that  moulder- 
ing tree, 

Thoughts  that  are  soothing  and  dear  to 
mc. 

O!  smile  not,  nor  think  it  a  worthless 
thing. 

If  it  be  with  instruction  fraught. 
That  which  closest  and  longest  cling, 

Is  alone  worth  a  serious  Uiought ! 
Should  aught  be  imlovely  which  thus 
can  shed 

Grace  on  the  d}fing,  and  leaves  on  th€ 
dead? 

Now  in  thy  youth  beseech  of  Him 

Who  giveth,  upbraiding  not. 
That  his  light  in  thy  heart  become  not 
dim. 

And  his  love  be  unforgot  ; 
And  thy  God,  in  the  darkest  of  days,, 
will  be 

Greenness,  and  beauty,  and  strength  to 
thee ! 

The  other  extract  is  from  an  evening 
scene,  and  is  charmingly  replete  with  na^ 
tural  pathos. 

Not  a  leaf  of  the  tree  which  was  near 
me  had  stirr'd, 
Though  a  breath  might  have  mov'd 
it  so  lightly ; 

Not  a  farewell  note  from  a  sweet  sing- 
ing bird. 

Bade  adieu  to  the  sun  setting  brightly. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  and  clear,  except 
In  the  west  where  the  sun  was  de- 
scending ; 

And  there  the  rich  tints  of  the  rainbow 

slept, 

As  his  beams  with  their  beauty  were 
blending. 

And  the  evening  star,  with  its  ray  so 
clear. 

So  tremulous,  soft,  and  tender. 
Had  Ut  up  its  lamp,  and  shot  do^ 
from  its  sphere. 
Its  dewy  delightful  si)lendour. 

And  I  stood  all  alone  on  that  gentle  hill. 
With  a  landscape  so  lovely  before  me; 

And  its  spirit  and  tone  so  serene  and  still, 
Seem'd  silently  gathering  o'er  mec 
¥12 
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Far  off  was  the  Deben  whose  briny  flood 
By  its  winding  banks  was  sweeping. 
And  just  at  the  foot  of  the  liill  where  I 
stood. 

The  dead  in  their  damp  graves  were 
sleeping. 

How  lonely  and  lovely  their  resting 
place  seem'd  ! 
An  enclosure  which  eare  could  not 
enter ; 

And  how  sweetly  the  gray  lights  of  eve- 
ning gleam'd, 
On  the  solitary  tomb  in  its  centre ! 

Sometimes  it  has  seem'd  like  a  lonely  sail, 
A  white  spot  on  the  emerald  billow ; 
Sometimes  like  a  lamb  in  a  low  grassy 
vale, 

Stretch'd  in  peace  on  its  verdant  pil- 
Jlow, 


But  no  image  of  gloom,  or  of  care,  oi 
strife. 

Has  it  ever  given  birth  to  one  minute/ 
For  lamented  in  death,  as  beloved  in 
life. 

Was  he  who  now  slumbers  within  it.' 

He  was  one  who  in  youth  on  the  stonny 

seas. 

Was  a  far  and  a  fearless  ranger  ; 
Who  borne  on  the  billow  and  blown  by 
the  breeze. 
Counted  lightly  of  death  or  of  danger. 

Yet  in  this  rude  school  had  his  heart 
still  kept 

All  the  freshness  of  gentlest  feeling ; 
Nor  iH  woman's  warm  eye  has  a  tear 
ever  slept. 
More  of  softness  or  kindness  reveal- 
ing. 


ENIGMA  8. 

I  am  not  ale,  1  am  not  beer, 

I  am  not  wine  or  whisky; 
Yet  when  the  sun  shines  hot  and  clear, 

I'll  make  the  drinker  frisky, 
111  warm  his  head  and  cool  his  heart, 
He'll  know  my  name  before  we  part. 

Hawkshtad,  Jidij  IQth. 

ENIGMA  9. 

Tm often  born,  I  often  die; 

The  child  of  grief,  the  child  of  joy. 

The  child  of  pity,  or  of  fun  ; 
The  child  of  heat,  the  child  of  cold, 
The  child  of  smoke — a  moment  old, 

I  die  when  life's  begun. 

"•IVTien  Mary's  lover  proves  untrue. 
Or  flirts  with  Ann  in  Mary's  view, 

I'm  never  far  away; 
If  Sally  wears  a  cambric  gown, 
^Vhilo  Jenny  sneaks  in  russet  brown, 

I'm  ubher'd  into  day. 

TOitrifles  oft  my  birth  I  owe, 
As  w^ell  as  "scenes  of  joy  or  wo," 

I  often  grief  beguile; 
Yet  men  of  learning  still  insist 
That  I  appear  by  far  the  best 

When  soften'd  by  a  smile. 
^ow  Wood  Inn.  a  laker. 


CHARADE  o. 

My  first  I  would  give  you  with  pleasure^ 
(And  pleasure  is  better  than  pain,) 

And  I  hope  you  would  find  it  a  treasure 
You  never  would  part  with  again. 

My  second's  a  trifling  expression 

Tho'  in  all  things  we're  anxious  t» 
win  it. 

But  my  whole  is  in  your  possession 

And  no  one  can  rival  you  in  it. 
Penrith,  July  11 1820.  me. 

QUESTION  8. 

I  have  a  double-headed  Fly-frame 
that  draws  16  times,  viz.  4  times  in  each 
head,  but  I  wish  to  reduce  the  draft  to 
8  times  and  to  make  the  reduction  equal 
in  each  head.  AVhat  number  of  teeth 
must  the  two  wheels  contain  that  are  to 
be  fixed  on  the  axes  of  the  two  front 
rollers  supposing  the  present  numbers 
to  be  12  each? 

John  Kxowles, 


QUESTION  i). 

W\\\\  what  part  of  a  cylindrical  stick 
should  a  person  strike,  to  give  the  great- 
est blow;  the  length  of  the  arm  beii)g 
20  inches  and  that  of  the  stick  50  t 

Aisgarth.  J.  ftARTiR 
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ANSWERS 

rO  THE  QUESTIONS^  ETC.  IN  OUR  LAST. 
TO   EMGMA  7. 

If  to  the  chamier  of  rrvj  breast, 
Your  last  enigma  was  address'd; 
And  if  the  object  really  be 
As  fair  and  beautiful  as  she; 
'Tis  NOBODY  I  will  aver, 
For  NOBODY  can  equal  her. 


A  MO. 


Booile,  Juli/  17 i A. 


and  division,  AE— AB  (2  AO) :  AB  :: 
EC— BC  (BE)  :  BC  =  ABxBE-^2  AO 
=  30X  78,5 -J- 18,5  =127,3  yards,  the  re- 
quired breadth  of  the  pond. 

Haices.  o.  lambert. 


TO   CHARADE  3. 

I  know  I  have  long 

Been  a  slave  to  my  Poll; 
And  a  puppet  I'm  certain 

Is  nought  but  a  doll. 
My  beautiful  Mary, 

May  heaven  watch  o'er  her; 
I  call  her  my  idol 

For  sure  I  adore  her. 

Kirkhy  Stephen,  Juhj  12fh, 


to   CHARADE  4. 

*'To  whom  thus,  adam." 

MILTON. 
TO   QUESTION  6. 

Let  BDE  represent  one-half  of  the 
circular  walk,  O  its  centre,  A,  B,  C, 
the  three  trees;  to  any  point  D,  in  the 
circle,  draw  the  lines  AD,  BD,  CD: 
Now,  by  the  question,  the  intervals,  AB, 
BC,  between  the  trees,  are  apparently 
equal  when  viewed  from  D, .  • .  the  angle 
ADB  =  angle  BDC;  and  AB  :  BC  ::  A 
D  :  DC,  (Euc.  3.  6.)  which  is_always  to 
be  the  case  in  every  point  of  the  circle, 
.-.  when  D  comes  to  E,  it  will  be  AB  : 
BC::AE:EC;  hence,  by  alternation 


TO  QUESTION  7. 

Let  ABC  denote  the  position  of  the 
glass,  when  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  or 
elliptical  section  DB  is  a  maximum  ; 
draw  DE  perpendicular  to  AB,  and  let 
DG,  drawn  parallel  to  AB,  be  denoted 

by  X.  Then  2  -f  |  =  EB,  and  2—^ 
=:  AE.  By  similar  triangles E  D  =:  12 — 


3x. 


ED-H-EB^ 


592 — 2S0.r-f37.r- 


=  square  of  the  major  axis  DB.  And 
by  a  v.'ell  known  property  BA  X  DG= 
4x  =  square  of  the  minor  axis. 

5£2z:2«2Hi3If!  X  4^  wiU  be  a  maxi. 

4 

mum,  when  the  surface  of  the  liquor  is 
so,  or  37 —  280 -|-  592x  =  a  maxi- 
mum which  being  fluxed,  and  reduced, 
gives  —  5,04ox  =  5^  ;  hence  a:  = 
1,5078  and  12  — 3a  =  7,4766  =  DE. 

Now,  by  ^Mensuration,  the  soHdity  of 
the  ungula  DBA  =  38,63  cubic  inches, 
the  quantity  of  liquor  drunk  out  by  Jack; 
and  this  taken  from  50,26,  the  content 
of  the  glass,  leaves  11,63  cubic  inches, 
for  the  quantity  drunk  by  Ned. 

A 


,E 


B 


<S^J>©0J£?©iSSr  (DIP  witw^ 


A  LANCASHIRE  JURY.  rent  evidence  of  their  guilt,  the  Jury 

At  the  Quarter  Sessions,  held  at  Lan-  pronounced  the  following  verdict:  not 

caster,  on  the  Uth  ult.  two  sailors  were  gu"  ty,  but  ice  desire  thcij  may  be  re- 

•  'iiidictod  for  stealing  wine.    Upon  appa-  primandedH                       lan.  gaz. 
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FEINAIGLE. 

To  those  who  have  not  studied  Fei- 
naigle's  art  of  memory,  the  associations 
by  which  one  idea  is  made  to  recall 
another,  will  sometimes  appear  exceed- 
ingly strange:  as  this  of  the  man  who 
exclaimed,  "Well  may  this  be  called 
Stoney  Stratford,  for  I  never  was  so  bit- 
ten with  fleas  in  my  life!" 


GALLANTRY. 

A  gallant  old  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Page,  finding  a  young  lady's  glove  at  a 
watering-place,  presented  it  to  her  with 
the  following  woi'ds: — 

"  If  from  your  glove  you  take  the  letter  G, 
Your  glove  is  love,  which  I  devote  to  thee." 

To  which  the  lady  returned  the  follow- 
ing neat  answer:— 

"  If  from  3'our  Page  you  take  the  letter  P, 
Your  Page  is  age,  and  that  won't  do  for  me." 


ANECDOTE  OF  A  LADY. 

A  lady  was  once  as^ed,  If  the  King 
should  seize  your  husband's  estate,  and 
make  your  children  beggars,  do  you 
think  resistance  lawful?" — "We  must 
not,"  says  she,  "  resist  the  Lord's  anoint- 
ed."— "  Suppose,"  added  her  friend,  "he 
should  invade  your  husband's  rights, 
might  not  your  husband  promote  an  as- 
sociation for  extirpating  such  a  brutal 
Tarquin?'' — She  answered,  "As  the 
whole  sin  would  be  the  king's,  and  he  is 
answerable  to  God  only,  I  do  not  think 
my  husband  could  vindicate  his  honour 
by  violence." — "Suppose,"  continued  he, 
"the  king  was  to  order  you  to  go  to  a 
meeting?" — "What,"  says  she,  rising  in 
a  passion,  ^^to  a  wicked  schismatical 
meeting ! — a  presbyterian  meeting  !  I 
would  sooner  kill  him,  if  1  were  to  die 
for  it,  than  he  should  make  me  enter 
the  door  of  a  conventicle." 


VILLIERS 

gave  the  following  instance  of  astonish- 
ing quickness:  being  present  at  the  first 
representation  of  one  of  Dry  den's  pieces 
of  heroic  nonsense,  where  a  lover  says. 

The  wound  is  great  because  it  is  so  small, 
the  Duke  cried  out, 

'iiieu  't^'ould  be  greater  were  it  none  at  all. 


WANTS. 
Every  girl  of  eighteen  in  England 
wants — a  husband:  the  land  and  sea 
officers  want — a  war:  many  articles  in 
the  newspapers  want — confirmation:  the 
writer  of  tliis  article  wants — a  thousand 
a  year! 

NELSON'S  NIGHT-CAP. 

When  the  gallant ,  and  virhicnis,  and 
honouruhlc  liOrd  Nelson  had  abandoned 
his  own  wife,  and  was  living  in  adul- 
tery with  the  infamous  Lady  Hamilton, 
Doctor  "Walcot,  alias  Peter  Pindar,  was 
a  regular  visitor  with  this  respectable 
couple.  One  night,  when  Peter  had  in- 
dulged as  usual  in  his  favourite  cups,  on 
retiring  to  rest  he  accidentally  set  fire  to 
the  night-cap  which  the  Admiral  had 
lent  him.  The  next  morning  Peter 
however  more  than  repaired  the  breach 
in  the  cap  by  the  following  impromtu: 

Take  your  night-cap  again,  my  good  Lord,  I 
de^re  ; 

For  I  wish  not  to  keep  it  a  minute  : 
What  belongs  to  a  Nelson,  where'er  there's  a 
fire. 

Is  sure  to  be  instantly  in  it. 

ANECDOTE. 
A  famous  general  in  the  Muscovite 
service  having  corae  to  Paris  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  wounds,  brought  along 
with  him  a  young  Turk,  whom  he  had 
taken  prisoner.  Some  of  the  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne  (who  are  always  together 
as  positive  as  the  dervises  of  Constanti- 
nople,) thinking  it  a  pity  that  the  poor 
Turk  should  be  damned  for  want  of  in- 
struction, solicited  Mustapha  very  hard 
to  turn  Christian,  and  promised,  for  his 
encouragement,  plenty  of  good  wine  in 
this  world,  and  Paradise  in  the  next. 
These  allurements  were  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted;  and  therefore,  having  been 
well  instructed  and  catechised,  he  at  last 
agreed  to  receive  the  sacraments  of  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  supper.  The  priest, 
however,  to  make  every  thing  sure  and 
solid,  still  continued  his  instructions,  and 
began  his  catechism  next  day,  with  the 
usual  question:  "How  many  Gods  arc 
there?" — "None  at  all,"  rephed  Bene- 
dict, for  that  was  his  new  name. — "How ! 
ngne  at  all!"  cried  the  Priest. — "  To  Ix; 
sure,"  said  the  honest  proselyte;  "you 
have  told  me  all  along  that  theie  is  but 
one  God,  ^tBd^  y egterday  I  eat  hha." 
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CRANIOLOGY. 

A  professor  of  Craniology  passing  the 
ether  morning  through  a  Church-yard 
near  London^,  \vhile  they  were  opening 
some  eld  graves,  took  up  several  skulls, 
and  aftleted  to  distinguish  very  accu- 
rately the  characters  of  their  omiers. 
^■^This  now/'  said  the  professor,  "^'he- 
lur  to  a  philosoplier."  "  Like  enough, 
yo'ir  honour,"  replied  the  grave  digger, 
*'for  I  see  it  is  a  bit  cracked" 


DEAN  COFPER 

was  very  sa\n ng  of  his  wine.  Descant- 
ing one  day  when  in  residence  on  the 
extraordinary  performances  of  a  man 
who  was  blind,  he  remarked  that  the 
poor  fellow  could  see  no  more  than  ^' that 
baffle."  ''I  do  not  wonder  at  all.  Sir," 
replied  }.\y.  Drake,  (a  witty  minor  can- 
on,) 1  do  not  wonder  at  all  Mr.  Dean, 
for  we  have  seen  no  more  than  'thaf 
bottle'  all  the  afternoon." 


FLATTERY. 

A  few  days  since,  a  gentleman  wish- 
ing to  compliment  a  lady  on  her  charms, 
was  ringing  the  changes  on  the  old  love 
"similies  of  coral,  alabaster,  ivory,  Sec. 
when  she  suddenly  interrupted  him,  say- 
ing, very  seriously,  '^'^You  may  famcy, 
sir,  you  are  flattering  rne,  but  I  conceive 
you  to  be  very  rude — You  compare  my 
neck  to  a  stone,  my  hps  to  a  sea- weed, 
and  my  teeth  to  elephants'  teeth." 


COMPANY  AND  BOOKS. 

Formerly  it  was  wisely  said,  "^Tell  me 
ft  hat  company  a  man  keeps,  and  1  will 
tell  you  what  he  is;"  but  since  litera- 
ture has  spread  a  new  influence  over  the 
world,  we  must  add,  "Tell  me  what 
company  he  has  kept,  and  what  books 
he  has  read,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
he  is." 

EARL  OF  SHAFTSBURY. 

A  boii~mot  of  this  earl  himself  was  his 
truest  character.  Charles  the  IL  said 
to  him,  one  day,  "  Shaftsbury,  I  believe 
thou  art  the  wickedest  fellow  in  my  do- 
minions." He  bowed  and  replied,  '''Of 
a  snirjeci,  six^  I  believe  I  am." 


RULES 

TO    DISCOVER    MARRIED     COUPLES  IS 
LARGE  SOCIETIES,  OR  IX  PUBLIC. 

1  If  you  see  a  gentleman  and  lady 
disagree  upon  trifling  occasions  or  cor- 
recting each  other  in  company,  you  may 
be  assured  they  have  tied  the  matri- 
monial noose. 

2.  If  you  see  a  silent  pair  in  a  hack- 
ney or  any  other  coach,  lolling  carelessly 
one  at  each  window',  without  seeming  to 
know  they  have  a  companion,  the  sign 
is  infallible. 

3.  If  you  see  a  lady  drop  her  glove, 
and  a  gentleman  by  the  side  of  her  kind- 
ly telling  her  to  pick  it  up,  you  need  not 
hesitate  in  forming  your  opinion;  or, 

4.  If  you  see  a  lady  presenting  a  gen- 
tlemen with  any  thing  carelessly, her 
head  inclined  another  way,  and  speak- 
ing to  him  with  indifference;  or, 

5.  If  you  meet  a  couple  in  the  fields, 
the  gentleman  twenty  yards  in  advance 
of  the  lady,  who,  perhaps,  getting 
over  a  style  with  difficulty,  or  picking 
her  way  through  a  muddy  path;  or, 

6.  If  you  see  a  lady  whose  beauty  and 
j  accoraphshinents  attract  the  attention  of 

every  gentleman  in  the  room  but  o?ie, 
you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  determining 
their  relationship  to  each  other — the  ojie 
is  her  husband. 

7.  If  you  see  a  gentleman  particularly 
courteous,  obliging,  and  good-natured, 
relaxing  into  smiles,  saying  smart,  things, 
and  toying  with  every  pretty  woman  in 
the  room,  excepting  07zf,  to  whom  he 
appears  particularly  reserved,  cold,  and 
formal,  and  is  unreasonably  cross — who 
that  one  is,  nobody  can.  be  at  a  loss  to 
discover. 

8.  If  you  see  a  young  or  an  old  couple 
jarring,  checking  and  thwarting  each 
other,  differing  in  opinion  before  the 
opinion  is  expressed;  eternally  antici- 
pating And  breaking  the  thread  of  each 
others  discourse,  ytt  using  kind  words, 
like  honey  bubbles  floating  on  vinegar, 
which  soon  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  fluid ;  they  are,  to 
all  intents,  man,  and  wife! — it  is  im- 
possible to  be  mistaken. 

The  rules  above  quoted  are  laid  down 
as  infallible  in  just  interpretation — they 
may  be  resorted  to  with  confidence;  they 
are  upon  unerring  principle,  and  deduc- 
ed from  every  day's  experience. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POX.ITICS. 


EXTRACT 

FROM  THE  PRF.FACK  TO  LACON. 

In  an  age  remarkable  for  good  reason- 
ing and  bad  conduct,  for  sound  rule  and 
corrupt  manners,  when  virtue  fills  our 
heads,  but  vice  our  hearts; — when  those 
who  would  fain  persuade  us  that  they 
are  quite  sure  of  heaven,  appear  to  be  in 
710  frr cater  hurry  to  go  there  than  other 
folks,  but  put  on  the  livery  of  the  best 
master  only  to  serve  tlie  worst: — in  an 
age  when  modesty  herself  is  more  asham- 


ed of  detection  than  delinquency ;  when 
independence  of  principle  consists  in 
having  no  principle  on  which  to  depend ; 
and  free-thinking,  not  in  thinking  free- 
ly, but  in  being //-ce  froin  thinking; — 
in  a  age  when  patriots  will  hold  any 
thing  except  their  tongues;  keep  any 
thing  except  their  word;  and  lose  no- 
thing patiently,  except  their  character; 
— to  improve  such  an  age  must  be  diffi- 
cult; to  instruct  it,  dangerous;  and  he 
stands  no  chance  of  amending  it,  who 
cannot  at  the  same  time  amuse  it. 


THE  QUEEN. 

It  was  once  said  by  a  wise  man,  ^'  If 
I  had  an  enemy  whom  1  wished  to 
punish,  I  would  make  hhn  a  King." 
Had  the  same  person  lived  in  these  days, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  chosen  the 
situation  of  the  Queen,  as  more  likely  to 
prove  a  severer  punishment.  Had  her 
Majesty  moved  in  a  humbler  sphere,  she 
would  not  have  been  honoured  with  her 
pr{^sent  treatment.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
say  that  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties, 
now  before  the  Lords,  is  improper;  but 
if  this  system  of  administering  justice, 
was  universally  acted  upon,  we  feel  no 
liesitation  in  saying  that  England  would 
be  any  thing  but  a  free  nation.  There 
seems  something  repugnant  to  an  Eng- 
lishman's feelings  in  passing  retrospec- 
tive acts  of  Parliament.  The  Queen  is 
not  to  be  punished  (if  guilty)  by  any 
existing  law,  but  an  account,  true  or 
false,  of  her  past  conduct  is  laid  before 
the  house — a  bill  is  to  be  framed  out  of 
that  account — and  by  a  bill,  ijet  to  be 
passed,  her  former  conduct,  is  to  be 
tried  or  punished. 

It  may  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a 
m€asure — and  the  salvo  is  a  powerful 
one — that  even  the  House  of  Lords  is 
composed  of  both  friends  and  enemies  to 
the  Queen;  and  out  of  the  n\imber  of 
Lords  who  will  sit  on  the  Bill,  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  they  can  all  be 
cither  misled  or  mistaken;  she  will 
therefore  be  almost  certain  of  ample  jus- 
tice. And  it  may  be  further  urged,  tliat, 
should  the  Lords  be  swayed  (which  is 
not  probable)  by  prejudice  or  interest  to 
pass  an  unjust  Bill;  still  it  has  to  pass 
the  Commons,  where  again  it  will  be 


subjected  to  the  strictest  scrutiny.  The 
Bill  will  again  have  a  chance  of  beinpf 
thrown  out.  But  should  it  pass  botli 
these  Houses,  still  there  is  the  King  who 
with  a  single  veto  can  destroy  the  whole 
Bill.  And  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that 
our  gracious  Sovereign  would  disgrace 
his  honourable  name  by  signing  such  a 
Bill,  unless  he  was  fully  satisfied  of  its 
justice.  Can  we  then,  say  the  friends 
of  the  Bill,  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
an  unjust  Bill  can  pass  through  all  these 
hands?  Can  the  Lords,  the  Conmions, 
and  the  King,  be  all  mistaken,  or  can 
they  all  be  prejudiced  against  an  inno- 
cent woman?  If  the  evidence  be  false, 
will  not  that  falsehood  be  discovered  in 
one  of  the  Houses?  If  her  plea  be  good, 
will  both  tribunals  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  it? 

It  must  be  acknov/ledged  that  it  ap- 
pears morally  imposible  that  an  unjust 
decision  can  arise  from  such  a  proce- 
dure. To  suspect  the  possibihty  of  such 
a  thing  would  be  tacitly  to  accuse  the 
w^hole  Government  of  a  conspiracy  a- 
gainst  the  honour  of  a  defenceless  wo- 
man. An  idea  that  no  reasonable  man 
can  for  an  instant  entertain. 

Her  majesty's  conduct  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  delicate  affair,  has 
been  praise- worthy  in  the  extreme.  She 
was  first  requested  on  the  part  of  her 
accusers  silently  to  acknov.ledge  her 
guilt,  and  to  receive,  by  way  of  recom- 
})ence,  the  sum  of  £50,000  a  year.  This 
she  indignantly  refused.  She  valued 
her  honour  higher.  Her  accusers  then 
attempted  a  compromise.  And  they  o- 
pened  the  ncgociation  with  a  promise 
that,  if  she  would  not  insist  on  their  say- 
ing that  she  was  innocent,  they  would 
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not  assert  that  she  was  guilt)^;  and  in 
coiisiileration  for  their  holding  their 
tongues^  she  should  give  up  the  chief  of 
those  rights  which  she  had  acquired  by 
marriage^  and  have  hherty  again  to  be- 
come an  exile  in  a  foreign  country;  and 
they  would  even  be  at  the  expense  of 
transporting  her.  Considering  herself 
an  innocent  woman^  she  said,  she  could 
see  no  reason  why  she  should  make  all 
these  sacrifices,  merely  to  induce  them 
to  hold  their  tongues.  She  therefore 
refused  to  concede  any  thing.  A  de- 
putation from  the  House  of  Commons, 
next  waited  on  her  Majesty,  humbly 
beseeching  her  on  bended  knees  to  con- 
cede her  rights;  promising  her  at  the 
same  time  that  no  person  should  think 
that  she  had  done  it  through  fear,  but 
merely  to  oblige  her  friends  in  Parlia- 
ment. She  saw  no  reason  she  had  to 
oblige  the  House  at  the  expense  of  her 
rights — she  could  not  see  that  duty  call- 
ed  for  it — and  she  refused. 

If  her  jNIajesty  be  innocent,  her  con- 
duct, on  the  above  occasions,  was  just 
and  proper.  For  no  precept,  either  mo- 
ral or  divine,  enjoins  us  to  acknowledge 
a  crime  of  wliich  we  are  not  guilty, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  For  an  in- 
nocent person  to  submit  to  any  thing 
less  than  an  unlimited  excul]>ation  would 
be  derogatory  to  the  human  character. 
It  is  one  of  our  first  duties  to  defend  our 
good  name  on  all  occasions,  ^'^  uncaring 
consequences."  Therefore  Avhatever  may 
be  the  result,  if  she  be  innocent,  she  is 
justified  in  acting  with  that  dignity 
which  characterizes  her  present  conduct. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  knows 
herself  to  be  guilty,  her  present  conduct 
is  the  consunnnation  of  folly.  In  this 
case  it  would  have  been  her  most  eligi- 
ble plan  to  accede  to  the  petition  pre- 
sented to  her  by  I*arliament,  and  thus 
have  preserved  a  part  of  that  honour 
which  will  be  eclipsed  by  the  passing  of 
a  Bill  of  divorce  and  degradation. 

But  the  apparent  fearlessness  with 
which  she  courts  an  examination  into 
her  condu(?t,  argues  strongly  in  favour 
of  her  innocence.  We  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  any  person  would  rush  so 
blindly  on  their  fate.  She  wovdd  not, 
one  would  imagine,  with  a  consciousness 
of  guilt  on  her  mind,  expedite  an  expo- 
sure of  her  crimes.  We  would  gladly 
cherish  a  hope  of  a  triumphant  issue. 

After  her  Majesty  had  received  infor- 
mation of  the  introduction  of  the  Bill, 
j-:UGusT,  ISSO.— nil.  Vol. 
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she  appeared,  by  her  counsel,  at  the  bar 
of  the  House,  requesting  to  be  favoured 
with  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
against  her.  This  called  forth  a  learn- 
ed and  luminous  speech  from  Lord  Er- 
skine;  but  the  petition  was  rejected. 
Various  are  tlie  opinions  which  prevail 
on  the  propriety  of  this  rejection.  It 
certainly  would  enable  her  Majesty  to 
meet  the  charges  with  more  effectual  re- 
sistance, if  she  knew  who  were  to  be  her 
accusers.  Bnt  as  she  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  rebut  these  charges  again  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  want  of 
such  information  cannot  ultimately  prove 
an  essential  evil.  Beside  the  disadvan- 
tage is  mutual.  If  she  want  the  means  to 
cross-examine  the  witnesses  against  her; 
her  accusers  will  want  the  same  means 
with  regard  to  examining  the  witnesses 
in  her  favour.  As  to  the  argument, 
that  the  exposure  of  these  names  would 
subject  the  parties  to  insult,  it  is  ridicu- 
lous. Surely  the  government  can  pro- 
tect them  if  it  chuses.  And  the  insinua- 
tion that  she  might  tamper  with  them 
by  threats  or  bribes  is  equally  absurd. 
Is  her  power  to  reward  or  punish,  great- 
er than  that  of  the  government  under 
whose  protection  they  are  brought  over? 

Serious  as  the  matter  is  to  the  parties 
concerned,  it  is  really  amusing  to  observfe 
how  vague  and  frivolous  the  charges 
are,  which  have  been  preferred  against 
the  Queen.  Even  in  the  Bi/l  of  pains 
ami  penalties,  we  find  one  of  the  charges 
is,  that  she  employed  in  her  service 
"a  foreign.et^  ofhnu  station!"  Does  any 
Englishman  consider  this  as  a  crime?  If 
svitli  a  charge  was  brought  forward  in 
any  com-t  of  justice,  would  it  not  irritate 
the  risibility  of  the  whole  assembly? 
According  to  this  Bill,  another  of  her 
Majesty's  crimes  consists  in  receiving 
"into  her  service  manjj  of  his  (Ber- 
gami'sj  near  relations."  It  perhaps  re- 
quired a  new  Act  of  Parliament  to  ren- 
der this  a  crime.  Hitherto  an  Enlish- 
man  has  been  allowed  to  employ  as  many 
individuals  belonging  to  the  sfl'me  fami- 
ly as  to  himself  appeared  convenient. 
Could  the  framers  of  this  Bill  be  serious 
when  tliey  threw^  in  such  charges  as 
these? 

The  other  charges  are  of  a  more  im- 
portant nature ;  and  should  they  be  sub- 
stantiated, will  affect  the  Queen  in  a 
high  degree.  *  Rumour,  ever  busy,  says^ 
the  charges  are  to  be  proved  in  the  full- 
est manner.    But  any  thing  that  has 
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yet  transpired,  is  too  contemptible  for 
even  credulity  itself  to  believe — too  dis- 
gusting for  us  to  respeat. 

Oii^the  other  hs.m\,  Ritvioiir  is  equally 
active  in  preparing  exc^ilpatory  evidence 
for  the  Queen.  The  tal<  s  are  too  wild 
to  be  true^  but  they  may  amuse,  in  an 
age  when  nothing  but  fiction  can  find  a 
place  on  tj;e  sopha.  Coiint  Bergami,  with 
whom  the  Queen  is  said  to  have  had  an 
adulterous  connexion,  is  asserted  by  some 
to  have  been  qualified  at  an  early  age 
for  the  Opera;  by  others,  his  innocence 
has  bceji  secured  by  a  misfortune  in  the 
wars;  again  he  is  positively  pronounced 
to  be  Countess  Ik-rgarni,  instead  of 
Count  Bergami;  and  the  girl  said  to  be 
his  daughter,  proves  only  to  be  Acr 
niece.  Another  equally  credible  report 
says  that  four  respectable  ladies  have  left 
Italy  to  piove  that  they  dressed  them- 
selves in  men's  apparel,  in  order  to  befool 
the  Milan  Commission.  Such  are  a  few 
of  the  dt'Ucaie  stories  in  circlilation  re- 
specting this  dcUcutc  atluir. 

From  <fhe  promptness  with  v.'hich  her 
Majesty  mecta  her  accusers,  one  would 
almost  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  she 
had  some  incontrovertible  evidence  to 
adduce  in  proof  of  her  own  innocence. 
For  the  honour  of  the  Queen,  we  will 
not  believe  the  report  of  her  being  in 
possession  of  letters  jHitatt  I'rom  under 
liis  Majf  sty's  hand,  authorizing  her  to 
pursue  that  lino  of  eonduct  which  was 
most  agiTcable  to  her.  would  glad- 

ly hope  that  if  her  Royal  husband  had 
oven  offered  such  a  licence,  she  would 
have  rejected  it  with  indignation.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  matter,  we 
should  consider  her  unworthy  of  the 
people's  affections  if  she  could  preserve 
such  a  document.  One  motive  alone 
could  induce  to  retain  it;  and  that  is,  as 
a  security  against  any  false  step  she 
might  chance  to  make — perish  the  de- 
grading insinuation.  It  must  have  been 
fabricated  by  her  enemies. 

Many  of  those  who  affect  to  support 
the  Queen's  cause,  do  little  more  than 
render  both  her  and  tliemselves  ridicu- 
lous. Some  represent  the  whole  phalanx 
of  evidences  against  her  Majesty,  as 
composed  of  the  vilest  off-scum  of  Italy 
— persons  who  may  be  persuaded  to 
avouch  any  thing  for  a  couple  of  dollars. 
One  writer  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
affirm  upon  personal  knowledge  that  antj 
savant  in  Italy  might  be  hired  as  an 
evcfknce  on  ckher  stile  for  tw^.nty  shil- 


lings! But  these  will  be  considered  as 
mere  m.ilkand  v.  :{t' r  friends,  v;hc.n  com- 
pared with  others  who  boldly  state  that 
tlie  King  iiims.  lf  has  no  right  to  the 
throne,  havin;;  forfeited  his  claim  to  the 
crov,-n  by  marrying  a  former  wife,  and 
slic  a  Catholic.  And,  that  as  the  mar- 
riajr:  was  never  legally  dissolved,  the 
Kir.g  iias  no  authority  over  the  conduct 
of  the  (^ueen,  slie  not  being  his  lawful 
wift\ 

We  should  not  have  raked  up  so  great 
a  number  of  trivial  and  ridiculous  obser- 
vations, but  to  prove  how  great  an  interest 
the  public  seem  inclined  to  take  in  this 
unfortunate  affair,  ^Fithout  however 
attempting  to  prejudge  the  question^  we 
have  so  much  reliance  on  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  British  legislature,  as  to  feel 
a  confidence  that  the  Queen  will  ulti- 
mately receive  justice.  We  hope  this, 
while  we  regret  that  such  a  question 
should  ever  have  been  agitated  in  the 
British  Parliament. 

Most  of  the  Newspapers  have  repeated 
the  following  paragraph:— '-The  Queeu 
is  the  nearest  heir  to  the  Throne  of  these 
Realms,  next  after  the  reigwing  family; 
and  though  her  succession  to  the  Thvone 
ii5  highly  improbable,  it  is  net  impossi- 
ble. Would  it  not  be  a  strange  events 

if  after  degradation  and  divorce,  her 
Maiesty  should  asceiid  the  Throne?" 

It  may  not  perhaps-be  uninteresting  to 
some  of  our  rcad  .  rs,  to  see  an  explana- 
tion of  this  possilnliiij  for  the  Queen  to 
ascend  the  Throne. 

The  succession  to  tlie  British  crown 
is  confined  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Electress  Sophia,  being  Protestants.  It 
is  evident  that  the  descendants  of  George 
the  third  must  succeed  to  the  Crown  be- 
fore any  other  family;  and  we  believe 
there  are  thirteen  of  these,  who  must 
all  die  childless  before  the  reigning  fa- 
mily becomes  extinct.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble that  any  of  the  issue  of  WiW.  Hen. 
J3uke  of  Gloucester,  his  late  Majesty's 
brother,  will  be  living  at  such  a  period, 
else  they  would  succeed  next  after  the 
reigning  family.  Then  next  after  these 
conie  the  descendants  of  Augusta,  eldest 
sister  of  his  late  Majesty,  Duchess  of 
Brur.swick — who  died  in  1813.  She 
was  the  mother  of  our  Qaeen  we  allow; 
but  tliere  are  no  less  than  twelve  heirs 
to  the  Englis'h  crown  in  that  family  be- 
fore lier  Majesty.  Jerome  Bonaparte 
himself  will  be  the  King  of  England  bc- 
Ibre  her  M<5je3ty ;  and  even  young  Je- 
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rome  his  son  ^vould.  But  to  give  the 
■question  rest,  there  are  two  young  men, 
nephews  to  the  Queen,  who  are  really 
the  next  heirs  to  the  British  Throne, 
after  the  extinction  of  tlie  reigning  fa- 
mily. The  elder  is  Charles  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  aged  16,  and  his  younger 
brother  William  of  Brunswick,  aged  1,5. 
Among  all  those  persons  who  stand  be- 
tween her  Majesty  and  theCrown,  (near- 
ly 30  in  all,)  there  are  only  four,  includ- 
iiig  the  King,  who  are  notyoimger  than 
herself,  and  several  of  them  are  infants. 
It  is  therefore,  as  the  paragraph  says, 
highly  imprchable. 

As  the  Bill  against  her  Majesty  now 
in  Parliament,  and  which  is  to  be  read 
a  second  time  on  the  17th  of  August,  is 
a  curious  document  and  well  worthy  of 
notice,  we  have  given  it  a  place  in 
the  Lonsdale  Magazine. 

BILL  OF  PAINS  AND  FENALIIES. 

Bill  entitled  an  Act  to  deprive  her 
Majesty,  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
of  the  Title,  Prerogatives,  Rights, 
Privileges,  and  Exemptions,  of  Queen 
Consort  of  this  realm,  and  to  dissolve 
the  marriage  between  his  Majesty 
and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia  Eliza- 
beth. 

"'Whereas  in  the  year  1814,  her  Ma- 
jesty, Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  then 
Princess  of  ^\''ales,  and  now  Queen  Con- 
tort of  this  realm,  being  at  Milan,  in 
Italy,  engaged  in  her  service  in  a  menial 
situation,  one  Bartolomo  Pergami,  other- 
wise Bartolomo  Bergami,  a  foreigner  of 
low  station,  who  had  before  served  in  a 
similar  capacity: 

'^•And  whereas,  after  the  said  Bartolo- 
mo Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Ber- 
gami, had  so  entered  the  service  of  her 
Royal  Highness  the  said  Princess  of 
"NFaies,  a  most  unbecoming  and  degrad- 
ing intimacy  commenced  between  her 
said  Royal  Highness  and  the  said  Bar- 
tolomo Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo 
Bergami. 

"And  her  said  Royal  Highness  not 
only  advanced  the  said  Bartolomo  Per- 
gami, otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami,  to 
a  high  situation  in  her  Royal  Highness's 
household,  and  received  into  her  service 
many  of  his  near  relations,  some  of  them 
in  inferior,  and  others  in  high  and  con- 
fidential situations  about  her  Royal  High- 
ness's person,  but  bestowed  upon  him 
other  great  and  extraordinary  marks  of 
favour  and  distinction^  obtained  for  him 


Oi  drrs  of  Knighthcod  and  Titles  of  Ho- 
nour, and  conferred  upon  birn  a  pre- 
t  nded  Ordor  of  Knighthood,  which  her 
Royal  Highness  had  -taken  upon  herself 
to  constitute  without  any  just  or  lav/iiil 
authority: 

"And  whereas  also  her  said  Royal 
Highness,  whilst  the  said  Biitolomo 
Pergami,  otherwise  Bartol -mo  Bergami, 
was  in  her  said  service,  furl^ler  unmind- 
ful of  her  exalted  rank  and  station,  and 
of  her  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and  wholly 
regardless  of  her  own  honour  and  cha- 
racter, conducted  herself  towards  the 
said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bar- 
tolomo Bergami,  and  in  other  respects, 
both  in  public  and  private,  in  the  vari- 
ous places  and  comitries  which  her  Roy- 
al Highness  visited,  w'ith  indecent  and 
offensive  familiarity  ai?d  freedom,  and 
carried  on  a  licentious,  disgraceful,  and 
adulterous  intercourse  with  the  said 
Bartolomo  Pergami,  otlu-Twise  Bartolo- 
mo Bergami,  wliich  continued  for  a  long 
period  of  time  during  her  Royal  High- 
ness's residence  abroad,  by  which  con- 
duct of  her  said  Royal  Highness,  great 
scandal  and  dishonour  have  been  brought 
upon  your  Majesty's  family  and  this 
Kingdom.  Thereljore,  to  manifest  our 
deep  sense  of  such  scandalous,  disgrace- 
ful, and  vicious  conduct  on  the  part  of 
her  said  Majesty,  by  Avhich  she  has  vio- 
lated the  duty  which  she  owed  to  your 
Majesty,  and  has  rendered  herself  un- 
worthy of  the  exalted  rank  and  station 
of  Queen  Consort  of  this  Realm,  and  tp 
evince  our  just  regard  for  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown  and  the  honour  of  this 
Nation,  we,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal  and  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  do  humbly  intreat  your 
Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted,  and  be 
it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral and  Commons  in  this  present  Par- 
liament assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  that  her  said  Majesty  Caro- 
line Ameha  Elizabeth,  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  be  and  is 
hereby  deprived  of  the  title  of  Queen, 
and  of  all  the  Prerogatives,  rights  privi- 
leges and  exemptions  appertaining  to 
her  as  Queen  Consort  of  this  Realm ;  and 
that  her  said  Majesty  shall,  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  for  ever  be 
disabled  and  rendered  incapable  of  using, 
exercising  and  enjoying  the  same,  or  any 
ZZ2 
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of  them ;  and  inoreover,  that  the  mar- 
riage between  his  Majesty  and  the  said 
Carohne  Amelia  Elizabeth  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  from  henceforth  for  ever 


1 


wholly  dissolved,  annulled  and  made 
void  to  all  intents,  constructions  and 
purposes  whatsoeve'r." 

E 


To  ihc  T)an(]ies. — The  following,  we 
believe,  is  the  newest  fashion  in  town, 
as  adopted  by  these  dear  delightful  crea- 
turt  s. — The  mtisi  is  more  and  more  di- 
minished in  circunil'erence,  and  extend- 
ed in  length;  the  bust  more  enihon point; 
the  tail  of  the  coat  depending  only  ele- 
ven inches  and  a  half  below  tlie  hip;  the 
lieel  increasing  in  height;  and  the  troiv- 
sef's  for  all  tlie  Avoild  like  a  pair  of  in- 
verted <\iti/i/^-7iis/urs.  The  nniteriol, 
simple  (JoivJas-,  or  doubled-milled  An- 
g-ksea,  black,  blue,  or  "  Coronation 
mixture,"  as  Messieurs,  the  opera- 
tives have  dubbed  a  greenish  pepper, 
and  salt  kind  of  cloth,  just  brought  out. 
To  tliis  must  be  added  a  narrow  brim- 
med hat,  bent  down  to  the  olfactory  or- 
gan in  front,  with  a  well  oiled  lovelock 
upon  the  left  temple,  and  the  thing  is 
complete. — C'est  la  va-i table  crenie  du  ban 
ton! 

Prince  Leopold. — It  is  stated  on  good 
authority  that  Prince  Leopold  intends  to 
expend  part  of  his  immense  income  in 
the  education  of  his  niece.  Princess  Al- 
exandrina,  the  mfant  daughter  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Kent.— -This  is  as  it  shoidd 
be. 

The  Kinsr. — It  is  reported  that  his 
Majesty  intends  to  visit  his  Hanoverian 
dominions  this  sunnner.  The  Duke 
of  York  v;ill  l)e  invested  v/ith  proper 
authority  during  I'is  ahsf  iirc 

On  the  llth  L-  i,  the  first 
Ptoyal  Lancashire  Militia,  vnidcr  the 
command  of  Col.  Plumhe,  ;;ss(inbkd 
for  28  days  trainiii-i,  at  i  ;;i}ra'  ter. — 
The  Second  Laneaslii!".  or'lvr  Lord 
Stanley,  at  Liverpool — 1  he  'Diird  Lan- 
casliii  e,  lender  Sir  T.  IJ.  Heskt  th,  liart. 
at  PiX'ston. 

Proridcnce. — About  \7  or    18  years 
AfCO,  AV.  Hill  of  Swinefleet,  wa;^  appre- 
hended for  s.  i-ing  fire  to  abarii:  Ijiiton 
turning  Kin;i,"s  evidence  again>i  a  hn\)-  ^ 
posed  accomplice,  was  acqiiitied.    ( •ii'^i 
the  11th  last,  tliis  man  was  found  dc.id  j 
on  the  verv  s).iot  Wi)ere  rhf  iire  took  ; 
place  !        '     "  i 


Colt  firm  at  ion. —The  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter confirmed  at  Preston  on  the  7th  ult. 
yOO  males  and  1011  females,  total  1811. 
— At  Lancaster  on  the  10th  747  males 
and  827  females,  total  1574— At  White- 
haven on  the  14th  514  males  and  (;70 
,  females,  total  1184. — At  Kendal  on  the 
1 7th  1160  yoimg  persons. 

Bishop's  Charire.  His  Lordship,  in 

his  charge  to  tlie  Clergy,  recommend- 
ed the  regular  attendance  of  the  clergy 
to  their  duties. — That  they  should  suit 
the  hours  of  divine  service  to  the  conve- 
nience of  their  parishioners. — Reprobat- 
ed the  practice  of  private  baptism,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  extreme  illness — and 
that  parents  should  not  be  sponsors 

to  their  own  children.  Urged  greater 

care  with  regard  to  marriages. — Remark- 
ed that  the  Clergy  could  not  employ 
their  Saturday  afternoons  better,  than  in 
preparing  children  for  the  exercise  of 
the  succeeding  day.  Strongly  con- 
demned the  use  of  Hymns  in  ehurches, 
preferring  the  old  and  new  version  of 
David's  Psalms. — He  preferred  people 
staying  at  home,  and  spending  tiie 
Sunday  evening  in  reading  the  scrip- 
tures, or  in  social  conversation;  but  if 
they  would  have  employment,  he  thought 
Sunday  evening  lectures  might  be  pro- 
per, as  thds  would  keep  them  from  at- 
tending ('onreiilir/cs;  (as  his  Lordship, 
with  his  usual  iiherality  was  pleased  to 
call  them;)  tliough  in  villages,  he 
thouglit  these  Vv-ould  be  lietter  omitted, 
because  they  would  bring  yomh  of  both 
sexes  too  muoli  together,  and  thus  do 
more  hurt  tiii^n  good. 

i\>//-'  Chui-ch. — A  nevv'  cljurch  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  Miller  close  at  Kendai. 
I  I'he  (  orptriatioii  has  presented  apiece 
'  ofgrouiid;  aiul  aj-^^ira.lioji  will  be  made 
to  S'rtiliament  for  J..>,i»0(>  to  build  ir 

Ihiii  Slorm. — The  Chester  Chroni- 
(ie  telis  UK  ihai  liail-stoiir-'^  fell  in 
WaLs  {>n  iht  iJih  idt.  h/nrurds  of  a, 
r<,:!i:d  ir,i.4,t  each!! — ►Creduhly  wherti 


C  0  M  M  E  R  C I A  I.  I N  T  F.  I .  L I G  E  y  C  K , 


Coronalion. — The  Coronation  is  post- 
poned till  his  Majesty's  farther  pleasure 
shall  be  known.  Rumour  says  that 
next  June  is  the  time  proposed.  Those 
tradesmen  and  manufacturers  who  have 
made  preparations  for  it  will  look  blue 
before  that  time! 


PujriUsm. — A  boxing  match  has  late- 
ly taken  place  between  Painter  and  O- 
liver  at  M'alshain  near  Norwich  30,000 
persons  many  of  them  females  attended. 
After  54  minutes  hard  fighting,  at  the 
nth  round,  victory  declared  in  favour 
of  Painter. 


Preston,  Jtik/ 2ith,  1820. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Cotton 
trade,  is  not  so  encouraging  as  we  were 
u  few  months  ago  led  to  anticipate,  al- 
though within  the  last  ten  days  consider- 
able business  has  been  done  both  in 
J^ondon  and  Liverpool.  The  demand  is 
principally  for  lower  qualities  of  Cotton, 
as  indeed  such  is  the  depressed  state  of 
the  spinning  branch  of  the  trade,  that, 
ihe  Spinner  is  absolutely  necessitated  to 
exert  his  genius  in  every  possible  way  to 
save  himself. 

'J'he  demand  for  manufactured  goods 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  inferior 
dcscnptions.  Good  printing  Calico  is 
seldom  inquired  after,  and  if  any  be  sold 
the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  make  a 
great  sacrifice.  Comparatively  little 
however  of  this  description  of  cloth  is 
now  made,  but  the  stock  on  hand  is 
very  considerable. 

I  t  was  the  general  opinion  of  Manu- 
facturers about  18  months  ago,  the  best 
quality  of  printing  cloth  would,  in  the 
event  of  a  revival  in  trade  be  most  in 
demand^  and  few  could  be  prevailed  up- 
on to  make  inferior  goods.  So  general 
and  so  firm  Avas  this  impression  among 
the  large  and  respectable  part  of  them, 
that  nothing  beside  absolute  necessity 
could  have  effected  a  change ;  and,  it  is 
rather  a  matter  of  lamentation  than 
otherwise  that  such  a  change  should 
have  been  required,  as  the  Country  will 
eventually  lind,  that  goods  of  inferior 
quality  though  in  the  first  instance  they 
'  \y  be  bought  at  a  low  price,  areh^  no 
.atis  the  el  I  en  pest. 

FAIRS    ly  AUGUST. 

1.  Broughton  in  Furness,  Slaidburn. 
— 'i.  Keswick — Ravenglass — Skipton. — 
10.  Appleby.—l  8.  Settle. — 20.  Chorley. 
21.  Rippon. 

Windermere  JReQ-ntfa,  Aug  8. 
The  supply  of  Cattle  at  the  late  Lan- 
ter  fair^  was  very  small,  but  met  with  ' 


a  ready  sale  at  advanced  prices.  Only 
a  small  quantity  of  cheese  was  brought, 
which  sold  rather  briskly  from  41s.  to 
60s.  cwt. 

At  the  late  Garstang  fair,  Cattle, 
though  scant  in  number,  sold  well.  A- 
bundance  of  Malliam  lambs  appeared  ; 
but  the  proprietors  asked  from  17  s.  to 
24s.  per  lamb,  which  was  more  than  the 
farmers  were  willing  to  give.  They 
were  consequently  most  of  them  driven 
back.  A  great  quantity  of  wool  was 
sold,  from  lO^d.  to  Is.  4d.  per  pound. 

The  number  of  hides  and  skins  in- 
spected at  Ulverston,  last  year,  viz.  from 
27th  June  1819,  to  the  27th  June  1820, 
was  433  hides,  999  calf  skins,  and  5223 
sheep  skins. 

The  new  road  from  Lancaster  to  Ul- 
verstoii  is  at  last  completed.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  will  form  a  safer  and 
more  convenient  communication  between 
the  two  towns,  than  the  former  road  o- 
ver  the  sands.  It  will  likewise  afford  a 
more  level  road  to  Kendal  from  LHver- 
ston,  some  parts  of  Cartmel  and  \Fither- 
slack.  As  this  road  passes  Levens,  it  is 
within  three  miles  of  joining  the  main 
road  from  Leeds  and  all  the  western 
part  of  Yorkshire.  If  a  good  connexion 
Avas  made  betw^een  Crooklands  and  Le- 
vens through  Leasgiil,  an  advantageous 
o]icning  would  be  made  from  Ulverston, 
Cartmel,  and  the  District  of  the  Lakes, 
through  Kirkby  Lonsdale  to  Leeds  and 
London.  Since  tliese  two  important 
parts  of  the  Country  are  now  separated 
by  so  trifling  a  barrier,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  connexion,  will,  ere  long,  be 
rendered  complete. 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES. 

Wheat. 

Bayleif. 

Oats. 

S.  (i. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Cumberland 

73  4 

33  7 

31  9 

A\''estmorland 

79  5 

40  0 

29  10 

Yorkshire 

69  0 

35  5 

23  4 

Lancashire 

71  6 

40  0 

25  a 

378 


COMMERCIAL  IXrrLLIGENCE. 


PROVIXCIAL  MARKETS. 
LOXDOX. 

Wheat  from  70s.  Od.  to  85s.    Ocl.  I*  qr. 

Barley  35    0  -       39  0 

Oats  23    0  28  0 

MVEKI'OOL. 

Wheat  from  10s.  6d.  to  10s.  Gd.  70  lb. 

Barley   4    G         o    3  60 

Oats  3    7  .311  4.3 

Oat  Meal 33    0       36    0  240 
Tine  Flour    48    6       oO  0 

PRESTOX. 

Wheat  from  8s.  9d.  to  Os.  Od.  1^  w.n. 
Meal  ,  22    3          0    0   ^  boli. 


Wheat  from  36s.  Od. 

Meal  .  38    9  . 

Beans  — 18  3  - 
Potatoes  -^0  7- 
Butter  ^    0  lOj^ 


to  Os.  Od.^win. 
^  0  0  W  load. 
,^19    0  ^  wm. 

0  0  stone. 
^    0  lUF  lb. 


LANCASTER. 

Wheat  from  45s.  7^d.  to  Os.  Od.  W  Id. 
Oats  ^ 


_  28 
Oat-meal  36 


29 

.  0 


Flour    from   42s.  0  to  44s.  0  ^  pack. 

Meal   31    0  ~~  33    0  ^  load. 

Tallow  6    0 0    0  ^  St. 

Hides   4  0-^00 

Butter  0    8-..  0    9  ^  lb. 


BURTON  IX  l  OXSDALE. 

Wheat  from  4  is.  Od.  to  4es.  Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats  .  _  28  0   ^30  0 

Oat-meal       SS  0  .  40  0 

Potatoes  0  1    0  0  ^  lb. 

KIRKBY  LOXSDALE. 

Meal  from  37s.  6d.  to  38s.  6d.  ^  Id. 

Wheat          46    6   .  48  0 

Potatoes^^,    O    8  0    0  V'  h«©p. 

Butter    0  10   ,    0    0  lb. 

CARTMEL. 

Wlieat  from  45s.  Od.  to  49s.  Od.  load. 

Oats   9s.  6  12    6  bush. 

Butter   0  9  0  10  lb. 

Potatoes  ^^    0  8  — .0    9  I*  hoop. 

L'LVERSTOX. 

Wheat  from  43s.  Od.  to  48s.  Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats  10    0           11  Ol^bush. 

Butter  ^09   0  10  ^  lb. 

KEXDAL. 

WTieat  from  43s.  Od.  to  46s.  Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats — 22    0           27    0    w.  b. 

Oatmeal  2  10  0    0  F  st. 

Butter   0  10    1    0  ^  lb. 

PENRITH. 

Wheat  from  19s.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.  V  bh. 

Barley..  13    0  0  0 

Oats  .  33    0    0    0  ^  qr. 

The  general  market  table  is  taken 
from  the  last  current  price,  and  the  o- 
thers  from  the  highest  and  loivcst  ave- 
rage of  the  preceding  month. 


A  TABLE 

Of  average  prices  for  the  month  of  July,  1S20. 


London  

Liverpool  

Preston  

Garstang...  

Lancaster  

Hawes  

Burton  in  Lonsdale 

Kirkby  Lonsdale  

Cartmel  »^ 

Ulverston  

Kendal  

Penrith  

Carlisle  

Whitehaven  


Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Meat.  Butter  Meal.  Pota. 


77  0 

70  0 

71  0 

78  6 
81  1 

37  0 
33  0 

26  0 
30  0 

2  4 
2  3| 
2  6 
2  6 
2  4 
2  4 
2  3 
2  6 

0  11 

0  5 

30  1 

0  6i 

0  9 

0  4i 
0  5 
0  5 

77  0 

30  0 
96  0 

24  0 

25  0 
24  0 
33  0 

0  6 
0  6 

jO  11 
0  10 
0  10 
0  11 

78  0 
78  0 
77  0 
75  0 

30  0 

0  6 

2  10 
2  6 

0  4 

30  0 

Wheat;,  Barley,  and  Oats,  at,  per  qr.  Winchester;  Butcher's  meat  and  Butter, 
at,  per 'lb.  Oat-iucal,  at,  per  14  lb.  and  Potatoes^  at  per  Hoop. 


TIDE  TABLfe. 
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The  tides  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the  following  table^  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  winds ;  if  a  strong  v,  ind  blow  witJt  the  tide,  there  will 
be  a  higher  tide,  earHer  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
tlie  windbloAV  against  the  tide,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  water,  and 
earlier  crosring. 


HIGH    WATER.  j 

Time  of  begin- 
ning to  cross 
Lancaster  and 

Ulverston 
*  sands. 

Height 

of 

the 
tides. 

DAYS. 

Liverpool^ 
Lytliam,  | 
Glasson,  Peel, 
WTiiteliaven. 

Lancaster,  i 
Ulverston,  j 
Grange,  | 
Ravenglass.  | 

inorn.  even. 

viarn.    even,  t 

nicrn.  even. 

Tuesday  ... 
AVcdnesday 
Thursday ... 

Saturday  ... 

1 

3 
4 

0 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

11.  Ji. 

3  42 

4  34 

5  39 

7  5 

8  28 

H.  M. 

4  7 

5  6 

6  20 

7  48 
9  1 

H.  M. 

3  57 

4  50 

5  54 

7  20 

8  43 

H.  M.  1 

4  22  1 

5  21 

6  35 

8  3 

9  16 

H.  M. 

8  12 

9  5 

10  9 

11  35 
0  18 

H.  M. 

8  37 

9  36 
10  50 

0  0 
0  59 

F.  I. 

15  5 
13  4 
12  3 
11  4 
11  4 

Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
AVednesday 
Thursday  .. 

Saturday  ... 

9  31 

10  27 

11  2 
11  38 

0  0 
0  26 
0  57 

9  58  1 

10  45  ' 

11  21 
11  55 

0  11 

0  41 

1  12 

9  46 

10  42 

11  17 
11  53 

0  16 

0  41 

1  Ig 

10  13! 

11  0 
11  36 

0  10 
0  31 

0  56 

1  27 

1  20 

2  17 

3  4 

3  40 

4  21 

4  46 

5  16 

1  46' 

2  47  1 

3  22  1 

3  58 

4  30 

5  0 
5  31 

12  5 

13  3 

14  5 

15  0 

15  9 

16  1 
16  2 

Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
AFednesday 
Thursday . . 

Saturday  ... 

13 

u 

13 
IG 
17 
18 
19 

1  27 

1  56 

2  29 

3  2 

3  43 

4  39 

5  56 

1  41 

2  12 

2  44 

3  21 

4  6 

5  14 

6  38 

1  42 

2  11 

2  44 

3  17 
3  58 
4.  54^ 
6  ll' 

1  56 

2  27 

2  59  j 

3  36  • 

4  21 

5  31  i 

6  54  1 

5  26 

6  15 

6  48 

7  21 

8  2 
8  58 

10  15 

6  0 

6  31 

7  4 

7  40 

8  25 

9  33 
10  57 

16  0 
15  3 
14  4 

T?  1 

IkJ  1 

11  8 
10  10 
10  7 

Sunday    . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
"Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  . . . 

20 
21 
22 
23 
2i 
25 
2G 

7  25 

8  44 

9  45 

10  33 

11  20 
0  0 
0  25 

8  6 

9  16 
10  9 

10  58 

11  43 
0  3 
0  46 

7  40 

8  59 
10  0 

10  48 

11  35 
0  16 
0  40 

8  21 

9  31 

10  25 

11  13 
11  58 

0  18 

1  1 

11  U 

0  25 

1  35 

2  28 

3  18 

4  22 

5  3 

0  0 

1  3 

2  4 

2  52 

3  39 

4  10 
4  44 

10  10 
12  4 
14  3 

10  0 

18  4 

20  3 
20  10 

Sunday   . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
"Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Friday  

Saturday  ... 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
1 
2 

1  7 

1  48 

2  29 

3  14 

4  6 

5  19 

6  49 

1  28 
9  9 

2  50 

3  41 

4  40 

6  0 

7  32 

1  22. 

2  3 

2  44 

3  29 

4  21 

5  34 
7  4 

1  43! 

2  25  i 

3  5  j 

3  56 

4  55 

6  15 

7  47 

5  26 

6  3 

6  48 

7  33 

8  25 

9  38 
11  8 

5  47 

6  28 

7  9 

8  0 

9  0 

10  19 

11  51 

20  7 
19  0 
16  10 
15  0 
12  7 
10  10 
10  0 

Sunday    . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 

3 
4 

5 

8  24 

9  26 
10  13 

8  57 

9  51 
;  10  31 

8  39 

9  41 
10  23 

9  12 
10  6 
10  45 

0  0 
■  1  16 

C  50 

0  43 

1  45 

2  32 

10  5 

11  11 

13    0  1 

3B0 


POSrSCKlPT. 


POSTSCRIPT 


o 


One  of  the  Editor's  motives  in  commencing  a  Provincial  Magazine,  vas  to  collect  and 
io  2>reserve  the  Biograph  t/  of  those  pcrsottag'cs  (natives  of  this  covntjnj )  whose  virtues 
07'  ivhose  talents  have  reflected  honour  upon  the  district  ivhich  gave  them  birth.  The 
various  obstacles  which  are  tq  be  surmounted  at  the  beginning  of  evert/  new  undertak- 
ing, have  hiiherto  retarded  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  purpose.  Having, 
however  at  length,  thro7igk  the  assistance  of  numerous  kind  friends,  seen  the  greatest 
cf  these  difficulties  vanish  b^'ore  him,  he  feels  anxiuus  to  proceed  in  his  origitial  phuu 
Those  Gentlemen  therefore,  who  ma  if  he  possessed  of  authentic  docinnents,  would  confer 
a  particular  obligation  on  him,  if  iheij  would  render  those  reco?'ds  subservient  to  his^ 
use.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  names,  respecting  whom  he  finds  infomnation, 
difficult  to  procure.  Mr..  Close  of  Dalton. — Sandijs,  the  founder  of  Haivkshcnd 
School, — Chambers  of  Heversham,  author  of  the  Crjclopa^dia. — Collinson  of  Ings,  the 
Mathematician. — Relph  of  Sehcrghajn,  the  Poet. — Ba/  wick  of  Witherslack,  the 
founder  of  tlic  funds  for  the  Witherslack  fortunes. — Cockin  of  Burton-in-Kendal,  th^ 

Poet.  And  various  others.    Any  hints,  however  trivial,  respecting  either  these  or 

any  others,  luould  be  thankfully  recek'cd.     It  rnay  be  proper  to  notice  here-  that 
anonymous  information  of  this  description  can  be  received;  but  the  writers'  ?ia7^e. 
tvill  he  swppressed,  if  requ  ired. 

The  curious  "epitaph,"  transmitted  by  Mr.  Holden,  has  been  received. 

The  "Pea-hen,"  from  Amicus,  has  come  to  hand;  and  ive  shoidd  take  it  as  an 
additional  favour  if  the  writer  would  inform  zis  cf  the  sou?xe  whence  it  is  derived. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  again  from  ASTHONY  EfergREEX. 

"  Solitude"  from  Mr.  D  R,  has  been  received. 

The  "  Ga?ne-cock's petition,"  and  "Meditation,"  by  Mr.  LAMBERT,have  reach, 
ed  us,  and  we  si  tall  find  a  place  for  one  or  both  next  month. 

"Experiments  07i  Soiling"  by  Mr.  Bil^NS,  are  thankfully  accepted. 

"  The  Nos^-guy"  -by  Henry  Atkinson  of  Galgatc,  shall  have  an  early  in 
sertion. 

We  have  received  the  favours  of  our  old  Ulverston  correspondent. 

We  shoidd  thank  Quelqk  AuTre,  of  Dolphinholme,  to  favour  us  with  a  solutio: 
of  his  question  by  the  first  opportunity. 

We  fee!  extremely  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  begging  our  readers'  indulgence, 
for  the  omission  of  a  very  elegant  view  of  Lancaster,  which  is  pjreparing  at  con 
siderable  expense,  and  ivhich  shoidd  have  accompianied  this  number.     We  are  unai 
to  state  the  reasons  of  its  delay  in  the  hands  of  our  engraver,  as  ive  ha  ve  received  no 
account  from  him.    We  trust  with  certainty  for  its  appearance  next  month. 


rrintedby  A.  Foster,  Repository  Office,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 
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"  MY  BEING  HAS  NOT  USELESS  BEEN, 
IF  I  HAVE  CALL'd  ONE   VIRTLE  FORTH, 
OR  GIVEN  ONE  GEN'hOLS  FEELING  BIKTH. 


LANCASTER. 

A  historical  and  descriptive  account  of 

the  Town  of  Lakca::,ter.  Coniinu- 

cd from  page  338. 

THE   OLD  BRIDGE. 

Various  are  the  reasons  assigned  by 
modern  Antiquarians,  why  that  particu- 
lar scite  should  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  old  Bridge.  The  bend  of  a  river 
being  a  situation  generally  avoided  by 
the  Romans,  it  has  frequently  been  sug- 
gested that  some  alteration  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  stream, 
since  the  erection  of  the  bridge.  And 
s-veral  persons  bring  very  plausible  ar- 
iruments  to  prove  that  the  street  now 
called  the  Dam-side,  is  nearly  in  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  river.  The  broken 
banks  behind  the  Ladies'  walk,  the  deep 
channel  behind  the  Bridge-inn,  the  ine- 
quahty  of  the  ground  from  Stone- well 
along  the  north  side  of  St.  Nicholas 
street  and  Church  street,  are  produced 
as  evidences  of  this  theory.  \Vithout 
attempting  however  either  to  confirm  or 
confute  tliis  idea,  we  shall  suggest  a 
more  natural  reason  for  erecting  the  old 
bridge  in  that  particular  spot.  At  the 
time  when  this  bridge  was  most  proba- 
bly erected,  the  Lancastrians  had  no- 
thing to  dread  so  much  as  the  incursions 
of  the  northern  freebooters.  It  was 
refore  indispensably  necessary  for 
in  to  build  the  bridge  in  a  place  v.  here 
-jine  rising  ground  would  give  the 
townsmen  the  full  command  of  this  en- 
trance, in  order  that  they  might  be  able 
to  repel  an  invading  enemy.  The  place 
■^here  the  old  bridge  stands,  is  the  only 
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situation  capable  of  being  protected  in 
this  manner.  Its  proximity  to  the  Castle 
hill,  (where  a  fortress  might  be  erected  in 
the  vicarage  field,)  would  give  the  in- 
habitants of  Lancaster  the  full  and  com- 
plete command  of  the  bridge.  As  an 
additional  proof  that  this  was  the  origi- 
nal motive  for  planting  the  bridge  in  that 
particular  place,  these  advantages  could 
not  have  been  obtained,  had  the  bridge 
being  built  either  above  or  below.  A 
few  yards  either  way  would  have  lessen- 
ed this  effect.  AVhether  the  present  re- 
mains are  really  Roman,  is  very  doubt- 
ful. A  number  of  brass  coins  found 
under  some  of  the  foundation  stones, 
seems  to  refer  it  to  a  Danish  origin.  But, 
though  the  present  structure  may  date 
no  higher  than  the  Danes,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  Roman  Proprse- 
tors  would  build  a  bridge  over  the  Lune, 
and  when  this  went  to  decay,  the  Danes 
might  probably  erect  another  on  the 
same  scite.  This  made  so  very  poor  an 
opening  into  the  tovv-n,  that  it  was  found 
advisable  to  have  a  new  one;  and  Mr. 
Brockbank,  ship-builder,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  egress  of  ships  launched  from 
his  yard,  purchased  the  decaying  fabric, 
and  destroyed  the  middle  arch.  Since 
that  time  another  arch  has  been  remov- 
ed; and  the  remains  of  the  bridge,  with 
its  broken  arches,  form  one  of  tlie  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  antiquity  in  that 
neighbourhood.  On  the  top  of  the  iso- 
lated pier  now  standing,  in  a  recess  sup- 
ported by  projecting  rows  of  corbels,  our 
Saxon  ancestors  sat  to  decide  upon  civil 
cases,  to  settle  conniiercial  disputes,  and 
to  administer  justice.  As  we  know  ot 
no  otlier  rehc  of  this  description,  y,e 
3  A 
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trust  that  no  motive,  however  urgent, 
will  induce  the  proprietors  to  destroy  the 
sole  remaining  vestiges  of  ancient  Eng- 
lish simplicity. 

NEW  KRIBOE. 

In  consequence  of  the  very  inconve- 
nient entrance  into  the  tov;n  over  the 
Old  Bridge  and  through  Bridge-lane,  a 
new  one  was  erected  further  up  the  river. 
This,  which  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
handsomest  bridges  of  its  size  in  Eurojie, 
was  completed  in  ITHH,  at  an  expense  of 
i;i4<,000,  which  was  defrayed  by  the 
county.  It  consists  of  five  equal  ellipti- 
cal arches^,  and  is  6\9  feet  in  length.  It 
was  built  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Harrison. 
The  whole  bridge  is  constructed  of  po- 
lished freestone;  and  many  of  the  pieces 
arc  remarkably  large.  'i'he  carriage 
road  along  the  centre  of  the  bridge  is 
well  paved,  and  is  bo'tinded  on  each  side 
by  a  flagged  foot  way  for  passengers. 
Over  each  pier,  is  a  perforation,  intend- 
ed, it  is  said,  to  take  oif  the  pressure  on 
the  foundation;  but  no  more  pressure 
can  be  taken  off  the  foundation  by  this 
means,  tlian  the  mere  weight  of  the 
matter  required  to  fill  the  perforations. 
The  balustrade  is  comjwsed  of  turned 
freestone,  and  gives  an  airiness  to  the 
.structure,  on  whatever  side  it  is  viewed. 
Annexed  is  a  correct  view  of  the  New 
]>ridge,  beyond  which  is  dimly  seen  the 
Town  of  J^ancaster,  together  forming  as 
agreeable  an  object  as  any  in  the  north 
of  England. 

AQUEDUCT. 

In  1792,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained  for  making  that  canal  v/hich 
was  only  completed  in  1S19,  extending 
from  West  Houghton  to  Kendal,  (see 
the  plate  at  page  199.)  Owing  to  the 
very  depressed  state  of  trade,  this  canal 
has  not  been  so  advantageous  to  Lancas- 
ter as  was  expected,  excepting  in  the 
article  of  coal,  which  is  now  brought 
up  at  an  easy  expense  to  this  and  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  In 
conveying  this  canal  from  Lancaster  to 
Kendal,  it  was  found  necessary  to  build 
an  aqueduct  over  the  river  Lune,  an  un- 
dertaking wliich  was  com])leted  at  the  a- 
raazii>g  expense  of  £ 7 S.OOO !  1 1  consists 
of  five  semicircular  arches,  each  70  feet 
span.  The  height  of  the  canal  above 
the  surface  of  the  river  is  6'^  feet;  and 
the  piers  are  sunk  '-2U  feet  below  the 
river^  (ind(>pendtnt  of  very  long  spiles,) 


making  the  total  height  of  the  bridge 
79  feet.  It  is  in  length  GU  feet.  This 
bridge  is  surmounted  with  balustrade:?, 
of  turned  freestone,  below  which  is  a 
projecting  cornice,  of  great  beauty.  This 
briilge  t'lougli  inferior  in  beauty  to  the 
New  bridge,  far  exceeds  it  in  grandeur, 
and  stands  unrivalled  by  any  other  work 
of  art  in  this  part  of  the  country.  On 
the  north-east  side  of  the  Aqueduct  is 
inscribed  in  large  letters, 

''to   public  rUOSPF.RlTY." 

On  the  south-west  side  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription, 

"<iu.e  deeran't  adeunx:  sociaxtur. 
dissita:  mekces'feumixa  coxveni- 

UNT  arte  BATURxV  X0VA8." 
*'a.  D.  MOCCXCVII.  IXG.  I.  REXNIE  EX- 
TUUX.  A.  STEVEXS.  1'.  ET  F." 

In  English,  thus. 

Things,  that  were  icnnting^ai^e  hrmight  1 
together;  tilings  remote  are  connected ; 
rivers  iJiemseJres  meet  by  the  assistance  of 
art,  to  ajj'ord  new  objects  of  commerce. 

THE  I.UXE. 

This  river,  though  now  lijiversallyj 
spelled  and  pronounced  Lune,  has  ob-» 
tained  difterent  titles  at  different  times, 
such  as  Lan,  Lon,  and  Loyne.  It  rises 
in  the  parish  of  Ravcnstondale,  among 
the  mountains  of  AV^estmorland.  1 1  then  ;| 
tja^kes  a  winding  course  southward,  and 
joins  the  llothay,  about  nine  miles  north 
of  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  The  congregated 
streams  then  serpentize  through  the  fer- 
tile vale  of  Lonsdale,  collecting  the  tri- 
bute of  every  subordinate  rivulet  in 
their  passage.  After  washing  the  foot 
of  the  mount  on  which  Kirkby  Lonsdale 
is  situated,  the  Lune  is  augmented  by 
the  Leek,  at  Overborough;  by  theGree- 
ta,  near  Thurland  Castle;  and  by  the 
Wenning,  at  Hornby.  After  passing  a 
number  of  rapids  and  shallows,  it  forms 
a  fine  canal  of  deep  still  water  from 
Hal  ton  to  Skerton,  called  Hal  ton  water. 
From  Skerton  to  Olasson  it  is  often  visit- 
ed by  the  tide,  wliich  brings  small  ves- 
sels  up  to  Lancaster.  But  owing  to  the 
numerous  sand  banks  below  the  town, 
no  vessels  of  large  burthen  are  capable  , 
of  being  navigated  up  the  river,  even  at : 
High  water,  in  order  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  a  spacious  basin  has  bceal 
cut  at  Glasson,  about  five  miles  bcloWj 
the  Town,  whence  merchandise  is  coihJ 
veyed  in  lighters  to  Lanca;jter.  J 
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present  moment;  and  any  alterations 
which  may  take  place  -will  be  carefully 
noticed  in  the  December  nmnber  of  each 
volume — both  as  they  respect  Lancaster 

and  the  other  neitrhlx^uring  towns.  

('  fn  stands  for  every  morning;  e  a  for 
every  afternoon;  c  n  for  every  night. 


COACHES. 

The  variations  arising  from  the  con- 
tested oppositions  of  the  Coach  proprie- 
tors, render  it  impossible  to  give  a  list 
of  the  coaches  which  can  be  long  consi- 
dered as  perfect.  The  following  table 
may  be  depended  on  as  accurate,  at  the 

Names. 

North  Briton  

Telegraph  and  Hoy-  ) 

al  Liverpool   j 

Umpire,  or  Union . . . 

Mail,  

North  Briton  

iALuL  

Telegraph  and  Roy-  \ 

al  Liverpool   j 

Umpire,  or  l^nion... 
2  Lord  Exmouths... 

These  last  go  out  and  come  in,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Satur- 
days.— Oversands  Coaches,  daily,  ruled  by  the  tide.  (See  tide  table.) 


coming  in  from. 

tim-e. 

goincr  out  to. 

time.  •' 

V 

Carlisle 

2h.30m. 

Pres.  Liv.  Man. 

I.  45m. 

e.  w. 

do. 

8 

0 

do. 

8 

30 

e.  VI. 

Kendal 

JO 

15 

do. 

il 

0 

c.  r/i. 

Carlisle 

3 

30 

do. 

4 

0 

t\  a. 

Liv.  ]Man. 

1 

0 

Carlisle. 

1 

L5 

e.  m. 

do. 

4 

0 

do. 

4 

15 

c.  m. 

do. 

3 

0 

do. 

3 

30 

c.  a. 

do. 

9 

4-5 

do. 

10 

0 

e.  n. 

Newcastle 

9 

mg-ht. 

Newcastle. 

4 

15 

7norn. 

ladies'  charity. 

The  ancients  perhaps  never  introduc- 
ed a  more  appropriate  personification, 
than  when  they  represented  Charity  un- 
der a  female  form.  Nor  does  the  celes- 
tial robe  of  benevolence  ever  sit  more 
gracefully  on  its  lovely  wearer,  than 
when  she  stretches  out  a  helping  hand  to 
an  indigent  sister,  in  the  most  perilous 
hour  of  a  woman's  existence.  Among 
all  the  institutions  which  honour  our 
country  and  adorn  the  name  of  England, 
there  is  not  one  which  presents  a  more 
powerful  claim  to  our  approbation,  than 
the  Lying-in  Charity.  And  happy 
should  we  be  if  our  feeble  recommenda- 
tion could  make  these  cstabUshments 
more  general,  and  consequently  more 
useful.  As  our  Repository  is  chiefly 
read  by  the  higher  circles  of  society — by 
those  who  have  both  the  power  and  the 
will  to  assist  their  suffering  fellow  beings 
' — we  soHcit  more  than  usual  attention  to 
this  account  of  the  Lancaster  Lying- 
iN'  Charity. 

Allien  a  poor  man,  with  half  a  dozen 
children,  is  earning  not  more  than  fifteen 
shillings  a  week,*  he  finds  it  impossible 


*  A  simple  statement  of  a  poor  man's  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements,  will  place  the  sub- 
ject in  its  proper  light.  There  are  eight 

persoHs — in  such  ri  famii^' — to  be  supported 
out  of  this  fifteen  sliillings  lor  seven  days.  The 
money  m.iy  be  perhaps  thus  divided  : —rent 
•2s.  fire  and  candles  Is.  6d.  bedding,  clothes, 
shoes, iQols,  postage,  pots,  and  other  inciden- 


to  prepare  those  necessaries  which  are 
requisite  for  a  lying-in.  This  charity 
therefore,  at  a  trifling  expense  to  the 
higher  ranks,  supplies  all  these  wants, 
and  keeps  die  honest  cottager  a  little 

longer  from  his  parish.  Charity  is 

the  first  of  Clmstian  virtues,  and  tliis  is 
the  first  of  Christian  Charities ! 

llie  Ltjing-in  Charity,  at  Lancaster, 
is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
An  annual  subscription  of  three  shillings 
constitutes  the  subscriber  a  member  of 
the  charity,  and  intitles  the  Lady  to  re- 
commend one  poor  woman,  and  so  on  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  her  sub- 
scriptions. On  the  Monday  and  Friday 
of  every  week,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  La- 
dies meet  at  the  Matron's  in  High-street, 
to  receive  recommendations.  Pregnant 
women  are  therefore  requested  to  pro- 
cure a  recommendation  from  some  sub- 
scriber, three  months  previous  to  their 


tal  expenses,  3s.  6d. — leaving  8s,  for  meat : 
that  is  an  average  of  one  shilling  each.  One 
shilling  for  seven  days,  is  a  penny  three  far- 
things nearly  for  each  day,  or,  allowing  three 
meals  a  day,  about  a  halfpenny  each  person 
for  each  meal.  It  may  be  reasonably'  sup- 
posed that  a  person  thus  situated,  cannot  have 
much  to  spare  for  a  lyiiig-in,  or  fur  sickness ; — 
hence  arises  the  value  of  the  Ladies'  Chari- 
ty, and  the  Dispensary.  Could  the  affluent 
possibly  comprehend  the  distresses  to  which 
lyuig-in  women  are  too  generally  exposed,  we 
feel  assured  that  every  \illage  wouI.d  be  bkis- 
ed  with  an  institution  of  this  kind. 
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accouchment^*  and  present  it  to  the  La- 
dies at  file  nearest  of  these  meetings. 
The  poor  woman's  name  is  then  entered 
in  the  books;,  and  she  receives  the  fol- 
iowlng  note: — 

"Upon  delivery  of  this  Note  to  Mrs. 
Wilson  at  tlie  Girls'  School  (not  to  be 
Kent  in  the  Night)  properly  signed  by 
the  Medical  Person  employed,  the  Bear- 
er vpill  receive  a  Bag  of  Linen  (contain- 
ing 3  Sheets,  2  Shifts,  2  Handkerchiefs, 
2  Caps,  2  Children's  Shirts,  4  Children's 
Caps,  2  Bed-Govv-ns,  2  Brats,  and  18 
Towels)  for  the  Use  of  the  AV^oman  and 
Child;  to  be  returned  between  the 
Hours  of  10  and  11  in  the  Morning, 
either  on  the  Monday  or  the  Friday, 
which  shall  happen  nearest  within  the 
jMonth;  and  if  returned  in  good  Order, 
and  well  got  up,  will  j-eceive  One  Shil- 
ling for  Washing,  and  a  Donation  from 
the  Ladies,  if  the  Child  be  living;  the 
S([uare  of  Flannel  not  to  be  return- 
ed. Any  AVoman  neglecting  to  return 
the  Linen  at  the  Time  appointed,  and  in 
good  Order,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
,  ccive  any  future  Benefit  from  this  Cha- 
rity." 

This  note  at  the  time  of  her  accouch- 
ment  is  sent  to  the  Matron,  who  delivers 
the  bag,  and  the  following  certificate, 
for  the  accoucheur  to  sign  his  name  to, 
which  intitles  him  to  be  paid  by  the 
Charify. 

^'Upon  delivery  of  this  Paper,  properly 
hilcd  up,  to  Mm.  AV  ilGOii  ,  at  the  Cirls' 
.  School,  upon  ariy  .Monday  or  Friday 
v;ithin  a  IMonth  alter  the  iJate  heieuf, 
the  Medical  Persons  employed  Vvdll  re- 
ceive, either  by  themselves  or  bearer,  os. 
for  Attendance. 

/  Certify  that  I  off  ended  np.ni 
an  the     "    Day  of  182 
Received  the  above  by  me, 

At  the  time  of  receiving  the  hag,  one 
;-hilling  is  also  given,  beside  the  square 
of  flannel;  and  on  its-  return,  atioiLer 
diilling  for  wacliiiic:,  }!'';;i(le'"  a  cliild  s 
■dress,  and  shin.  'Vhe  didi  \s^oman 
likewise  receives  t-ao  quarts  of  giuel, 
made  of  8oz.  oi  Baric  v  To.-,,  of  brown 
!'ugar,  12  clover:,  and  l  quart  of  ale, 
whicl;  coct  aVfOiu  one  shilinig.  About 
one  hundred  and  forty  women  re- 
lieved anmially  by  this  institution. 


Though  the  relief  of  this  charity  may 
appear  limited;  in  conjimction  with 
another  at  St.  Ann's  chapel,  which, 
among  several  other  laudable  puj-poses, 
includes  lying-in  w  omen,  it  is  calculated 
to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  poorer  classes. 

There  is  another  object  which  would 
very  properly  make  another  item  in  the 
Ladies'  Charity;  and  that  is,  Nurses. 
Many  a  poor  woman  is  lost  in  this  bed 
through  the  carelessness  of  nurses,  and 
a  poor  man  often  deeply  plunged  i;i  debt 
through  their  extravagance.  if  there- 
fore a  register  of  careful  and  atcentive 
nurses  was  kept  at  this  institution,  who 
could  be  freely  recommended  by  tlv 
Matron,  it  would  be  found  of  more  es- 
sential value  to  the  objects  of  this  chari- 
ty, than  all  the  rest. 

If  the  ladies  were  careful  in  reconw 
mending  no  mn-ses,  but  such  as  they 
were  sure  would  perform  their  duty 
humanely  and  conscientiously,  and  the 
poor  would  employ  none  but  those  re- 
commended by  the  Charity,  nurses 
would  be  compelled  to  attend  to  their 
duty  in  a  more  Christian-like  manner, 
than  too  many  of  them  do  at  present. 
The  benefits  of  such  a  plan  are  incalcu- 
laljlc — the  ladies  would  incur  no  addi- 
tional expense — the  poor  women  would 
be  sooner  able  to  superintend  their  do- 
mestic concerns — and  the  poor  father  of 
many  a  family  would  be  relieved  from 
an  expense  which  cramps  his  energies, 
depresses  his  spirits,  and  qualifies  him 
for  becoming  a  pauper. 

BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

This  is  a  charity  to  which  much  of 
the  praise  may  be  applied,  which  has 
been  justly  bestowed  on  the  last  men- 
tioned charity.  Indeed  public  charities 
lire  tlie  greatest  ornaments  of  any  town; 
])iit  those  are  the  most  ornamental  Avhich 
are  not  wrung,  by  the  gripes  of  con- 
science, from  dying  misers,  but  are  the 
constauLly  repeated  effusions  of  humani- 
tv  and  r(^]igion. 

'i'he  present  Charity  is  attached  to  St. 
Ann's  Chapel,  and  is  under  the  imme- 
diate patronage  of  ihe  Rev.  11.  Housman. 
It  embraces  three  particular  objects: — 
!nck  ])ersons— poor  lying-in  women — and 
old  infirm  people. 

'i'he  funds  are  supplied  by  voluntary 
>vibuiions,  and  an  annual  collection 
d  i.ipd.  A  meeting  is  held  once  a 
'  'be  purpose  of  receiving  ap- 
i  i  oiu  Vhe  sick  or  indigent.  The 
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names  of  the  applicants  are  carefully 
noted,  and  inquiries  made  into  the  reah- 
ty  of  the  case,  in  order  to  prevent  impo- 
sition; aftf^r  which  relief  is  afforded  as 
the  case  may  appear  to  require.     None  i 
can  he  partakers  of  this  charity,  who  ' 
are  not  in  the  hahit  of  attending  some  ; 
place  of  AVorship,  either  belonging  to  the 
establishment  or  some  body  of  dissen- 
ters. 

Beside  the  above  charity,  there  is  a- 
nother,  arising  from  the  money  benevo- 
lently deposited  in  a  hox,  placed  for  that 
purpose  at  the  door  of  St.  Ann's  cliapel. 
The  money  thus  collected  is  given  to 
such  as  may  be  reduced  to  distress  with- 
out sickness  or  old  age.  and  who  conse- 
quently do  not  become  the  object  of  any 
other  charity.  To  tliese_,  from  five  to 
rwenty  shilHngs  are  given  as  occasion 
inay  a])pear  to  require.  This  charity  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  truly  pious  poor 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  Ann's.  It  is 
considered  that,  as  the  money  was  con- 


tributed by  the  congregation,  it  is  only 
just  that  it  should  be  again  distributed 
among  the  same  congi-egation. 

The  benevolent  society  is  however 
confined  neither  to  congregation,  sect, 
nor  party;  but  free  to  all  who  attend 
any  place  of  public  worship.  A\lth  re- 
gard to  lying-in  women,  it  much  resem- 
bles the  Ladies'  charity — allowing  child- 
bed linen  for  the  month,  and  a  donation 
of  ten  shillings;  the  same  individuals 
being  permitted  to  partake  of  both  chari- 
ties. Old  and  infirm  persons  have  no 
regular  pension  allowed,  but  are  relieved 
with  occasional  sums,  generally  from 
two  and  sixpease  to  five  shillings  each. 
There  is  nothing  that  ennoWes  the  hu- 
man character  so  much  as  God-Uke  cha- 
rity; and,  though  -w-  cannot  through 
charity  alone  win  the  favour  of  the  De- 
ity, we  would  not  have  any  one  to  pre- 
sume to  hope  for  his  favour  without 
it. 

E  (To  be  contbiKed.) 


THE  ANTIQUARY. 
No.  6. 

Ots  porrf)  fcn    lutucs  first  buiRjcti  iras, 

cf  fjctgtiolmr  liall  li]cn  bDcavr  ; 

autf  after  souI'Ej  to  Ovts>tcpi)er  IrioolJ, 

h\)  bDilipam  batncs  tf}rvof  latt  {)ccic* 

HLxCti    vcpapvcti  a&  i^ou  sec, 

anti  sett  in  or'&cr  soo"JJ : 

iin  tlic  true  Oixiucr  uoiMC  thereof ; 

tf)c  fovf.sailse  Ct)ristopl)cv  boot). 

These  verses  were  painted  on  a  board 
and  placed  over  the  door  of  Kirkby 
Lonsdale  Church.  The  board  with  the 
inscription  on  it,  was  removed  when  the 
church  was  repaired,  and  is  now  care- 
fully preserved  in  tlie  vestry;  and  not 
tSiiced  by  time,  as  Burn  and  Nicholson 
have  asserted.  'J'he  copy  which  they 
have  given  is  likewise  incorrect,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  above  Avith 
that  in  the  History  of  Westmorland. 

THliJ  GLEANER. 
No.  10. 

TAXIEL's  account  of  LANCASHIRE 
.  PEOPLE. 

I  have  observed,  that  in  the  manners 
-  iid  deportment  of  the  lower  orders  in 


Lancashire,  there  is  at  all  times  somethmg 
peculiar,  and  very  far  from  preposses- 
sing. A  stranger  would  unquestionably 
pronounce  them  to  be  rude,  coarse,  and 
insolent ;  though  I  have  heard  it  said  in 
their  defence,  that  this  external  rough- 
ness is  only  a  kind  of  way  they  have, 
and  that  on  more  familiar  acquaintance 
with  them,  if  it  be  not  found  to  wear 
away,  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  ill  dis- 
position. They  have  certainly  less  of 
that  common  politeness,  that  natural 
courtesy,  which  forms  one  of  the  distinc- 
tions between  men  and  brutes,  than  any 
people  that  ever  fell  under  my  observa- 
tion. Their  manners,  whether  to  their 
equals  or  their  betters,  are  of  the  same 
rude  untempered  kind,  that  they  indulge 
in  among  themselves.  They  have  no 
best  and  second  best  forms  of  behaviour, 
for  particular  occasions  or  particular 
companies ;  but  appear  invariably,  what- 
ever be  the  season,  under  the  same  rough 
and  every  day  guise. 

Voyage  round  England. 

No.  11. 

KENDAL  CLOTH. 

9  Henry  iv.  cap.  2  Item,  it  I's  or- 
dained and  estabhshed  that  no  clotli. 
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called  Kendal,  whereof  the  dozen  pass- 
eth  not  vi.s,  viii.d.  shall  not  be  sealed 
•with  none  of  the  Kinp;'s  seals,  nor  aul- 
nage  paid,  great  not  little  be  paid  for 
the  same.  And  that  the  owners  to  such 
cloths,  may  freely  sell  the  same  cloths, 
not  sealed,  without  forfeiting  any  thing 
to  the  King;  notwithstanding  any  sta- 
tutes or  ordinances  made  to  the  con- 
trary. 

THE  CHRISTIAN. 
N...  6.  ^ 

Besides  the  class  of  those  who  profess- 
edly reject  revelation,  there  is  another, 
and  that  also,  it  is  to  be  feared,  an  in- 
creasing one,  A\hich  maybe  called  the 
class  of  half-unbelievers^  who  are  to  be 
found  in  various  degrees  of  approxima- 
tion to  a  state  of  absolute  infidelity.  The 
system,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  of  these 
men,  is  grossly  irrational.  Hearing 
many  who  assert  and  many  who  deny 
the  truth  of  ('hristianity,  and  not  re- 
flecting seriously  enough  to  consider  that 
it  must  be  either  true  or  false,  they  take 
up  a  strange  sort  of  middle  opinion  of 
its  qualified  truth.  They  conceive  that 
there  must  be  something  in  it,  though 
by  no  means  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
pushed  by  orthodox  Christians.  They 
grant  the  reality  of  future  punishment, 
and  even  that  they  themselves  cannot 
altogether  expect  to  escape  it;  yet,  "they 
trust  it  will  not  go  so  hard  with  them  as 
the  churchmen  state:"  and,  as  was  for- 
merly hinted,  though  disbelieving  al- 
most every  material  doctrine  v»'liich 
Christianity  contains,  yet  even  in  their 
own  minds,  they  by  no  means  conceive 
themselves  to  be  inlii^ted  under  the  ban- 
ners of  infidelity,  or  to  have  much  cause 
for  any  great  apprehension  lest  Christi- 
anity should  prove  true. 

But  let  these  men  be  Peminded,  that 
there  is  no  middle  way.  If  thev  can  be 
prevailed  on  to  look  into  tlieir  Bi't)le,  and 
do  not  make  up  their  minds  absolutely 
to  reject  its  authority;  they  must  admit 
that  there  h  no  ground  whatever  for 
this  vain  hope,  which  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  indulge,  of  escaping  but  with 
a  slight  measure  of  punishment.  l\'or 
let  them  think  their  guilt  inconsiderable. 
Is  it  not  grossly  criminal  to  trifle  with 
the  long-suffering  of  God,  to  despise 
alike  his  invitations  and  his  threaien- 
iHgs,  and  tlie  offer  of  his  Spirit  of  grace.. 


and  the  precious  blood  of  the  Redeemer  ? 
Far  different  is  the  Scripture  estimate; 
''IIow  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so 
great  salvation.^"  '''It  shall  be  more  to- 
lerable for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the 
day  of  judgment,"  than  for  them,  who 
voluntarily  shut  their  eyes  against  that 
full  light,  which  the  bounty  of  Heavek 
has  poured  out  upon  them.  These  half- 
unbelievers  are  even  more  reprehensible 
than  downright  sceptics,  for  remaining 
in  this  state  of  careless  uncertainty  ,  with- 
out endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  revelation.  The  proba- 
bility which  they  admit,  that  it  may  be 
true,  imposes  on  them  an  additional  and 
an  undeniable  obligation  to  inquiry. 
But  both  to  them  and  to  decided  scep- 
tics it  must  be  plainly  declared,  that 
they  are  in  these  days  less  excusable 
than  ever,  for  not  looking  into  the 
grounds  and  proofs  on  which  i§  rested 
the  truth  of  Christianity ;  for  never  be- 
fore were  these  proofs  so  plainh/,  and  at 
so  easy  a  rate,  offered  to  the  considera- 
tion of  mankind. 

WUherforce  on  Christianity. 

FRAGMENTA. 
No.  7. 

A  FACT. 

 The  large  pew  just  within  the  cha- 
pel door  at  E —  belonging  to  the  'Squire, 
was  already  filled  with  the  neighbour- 
ing statemen  and  farmers,  who  were 
anxiously  looking  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Overseers,  etc.  to  present  the  account 
of  then-  recei})ts  and  disbursements  for 
the  preceding  year.  Sitting  in  that  end 
of  the  pew  farthest  from  the  door,  I  ob- 
served an  elderly  gentleman,  whose  hair 
had  forsaken  its  birthplace,  before  the 
lines  of  his  face  seemed  to  have  justified 
the  desertion.  There  was  a  vivacity  in 
Ills  eye,  and  a  tinge  of  health  on  his 
clieek,  which  could  only  have  been  the 
result  of  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  while 
a  jdainness  in  his  manner,  and  a  some- 
thing, not  (juite  amovmting  to  a  smile, 
whicli  spread  a  kind  of  sunshine  over 
his  i'ace,  pronounced  liim  a  pupil  of  the 
old  school — 1  mean  the  school  of  nature, 
liie  old  gen  tit  man,  to  whtan  all 
seemed  to  ])ay  a  voluntary  respect,  wus 
busily  conversing  with  his  neighbours, 
on  the  prospect  of  a  fruitful  iuimmer. 
on  the  severe  pressure  of  the  times,  and 


THE  PORrroiio. 


Hh'  necessity  of  economy  in  the  distri-  ' 
hution  of  the  poor  rates. — I  felt  an  un- 
easy  sensation  at  my  heart,  at  the  sound  | 
of  the  word  economjj,  knowing  so  well 
how  that  word  is  generally  misapplied.  ' 
The  Overseers  at  length  appeared ;  the  | 
books  were  critically  but  candidly  cxa-  ' 
mined  by  the  old  gentleman.    All  was 
pronounced  fair,  except  ten  shillings  for 

a  journey  to  P  ,  over  which  the  fa-  ^ 

ther  of  the  \'illage  rather  hesitated — we  ; 
must  use  economy  said  he,  with  an  as-  j 
pect  mingling  a  smile  with  a  frown,  j 
My  heart  felt  lighter,   when  I  heard 
him  pronounce  the  word  economy ;  this 
seemed  to  be  its  legitimate  sense. 

"The  old  woman,"  said  the  Overseer, 
''was  going  to  leave  our  township  for-  i 
ever,  and  1  was  afraid  the  parish  to 
which  she  belonged,  would  perhaps  al- 
low her  no  siiuff ;  I  knew  she  was  fond 
of  it,  and  gave  her  a  pound  of  snuff  at 
parting." — "'T  think,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, while  a  smile  of  feeling  irradi- 
ated his  countenance,  "I  think  the  ac- 
counts are  all  very  fair,"  and  he  signed 
his  name  to  the  balance.  I  only  consi- 
dered him  as  a  gentleman  before,  but 
now  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  man. 

An  old  man,  his  head  grown  white 
with  age,  and  his  sinews  shrunk  with 
labour,  now  presented  himself  on  the 
outside  of  the  pew.  The  smile  which 
had  previously  occupied  the  face  of  the 
chief  personage,  M-as  instantly  exchang- 
ed for  an  expression  of  pity  and  sympa- 
thy. "Well,  AV'illiam,"  said  he,  "you 
find  labour  too  hard  for  your  years,  you 
want  an  increase  of  pension  ?  Gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  turning  to  the  com- 
pany, ""Wilham  has  been  an  honest,  in- 
dustrious man  all  his  days,  he  ought 
not  to  want,  now  when  he  can  work  no 
longer." — "He  shall  never  want,"  was 
instantly  echoed  by  all  the  farmers 
round.  "I  don't  want  any  thing  more 
than  I  have,"  said  the  old  man,  "not 
yet  however ;  excepting  a  shirt.  My 
shirts  are  worn,  and  I  Lave  tried,  but  I 
cannot  spare  any  tiling  for  new  ones, 
•times  are  so  very  hard.  AVhen  I  can- 
not work,  whatever  ycu  allow  me,  I 
shall  be  thankful  for. '— "1  think,"  said 
the  elderly  gentleman,  ""William  should 
have  a  couple  of  shirts,  poor  fellow." 
'J'here  were  nothing  in  the  words,  poor 
fclhic,  themselves  j  but  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  spoken,  and  a  brilli- 
ance, almost  like  moisture,  which  fdled 
tlie  eyes  of  the  speaker,  carried  a  kind 


of  contagion  with  them.  ''I  will  get 
him  two  shirts  myself  at  L  on  Sa- 
turday," said  the  new  Overseer.  "And 
let  them  be  good  ones,"  said  one  of  the 
farmers.  Tlie  feeble  old  man  would 
have  thanked  his  benefactors,  but  his 
heart  was  full — and  so  was  mine. 

O  THE  tCCENTBIC  PUILANTROPIST. 


ANS^^ER 

ro  THE  QUERIST,  KG  3. 

Zo  if)t  iStiitor  of  tl)c  ?ion6"£iaIc  iilasajmc. 
Sir, 

As  no  answers  to  the  Querist  of  July 
appeared  in  your  last  Magazine,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing answer  to  No.  3  of  that  depart- 
ment. 

A^'hether  we  consider  light  to  act  up- 
on the  eye  by  the  momentum  of  rays 
consisting  of  exceedingly  minute  parti- 
cles, which  emanate  from  luminous  bo- 
dies ;  or  as  undulations  of  an  elastic 
medium,  producing  the  sensation  of 
sight  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  air  produce  in  the  ear  the 
sensation  of  hearing — the  effects  of  the 
impression  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
will  be  the  same.  For,  from  both  causes, 
the  impression  upon  the  retina  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  im- 
pinging particles,  or  of  the  protrusion 
of  the  undulations.  The  greater,  there- 
fore, the  power  of  the  hght — the  greater 
will  be  the  impression  ;  and  the  greater 
the  impression — the  longer  will  its  ef- 
fect be  in  subsiding.  Now,  that  the 
effect  of  the  impression  of  Hght  upon  the 
eye  is  not  instantaneous  in  its  duration, 
is  evident  from  its  uniforaiity  :  the  im- 
pressions are  successive — their  effects 
continual ;  for  the  light  either  falls  up- 
on the  eye  in  particles  separated  by  dis- 
tinct velocities;  or  by  real  protrusive 
vibrations — yet  the  eye  receives  an  ap- 
parently constant  supply  of  the  same 
po\ver  of  light,  which  could  not  be  the 
case  if  the  efflct  or  the  sensation  of  the 
imiiression  did  not  continue  after  the 
impression.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  rays 
of  a  wheel  when  .moved  round  with 
great  velocity,  appear  united — that  n 
pitcc  of  charcoal  ignited  ai  the  end,  and 
turned  swiftly  round  in  the  haiui,  appa- 
I  rently  describes  a  circle  or  ellipsis  of  the 
t  — which  circle  or  ellipsis  ii  described  in 
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the  (lark,  leaves  a  faint  representation 
remaining  upon  the  optic  nerve  after 
tlie  cause  is  suddenly  withdrawn.  The 
impression  of  the  rays  of  light  directly 
from  the  sun,  is  inexpressibly  greater 
than  the  impressions  just  mentioned — 
its  effect,  then,  is  of  a  proportionably 
longer  duration.  Besides,  v/hen  we  look 
directly  at  the  sun,  the  rays  of  light 
strike  the  eye  with  the  greatest  impetus 
— or  the  undulations  vibrate  upon  it  in 
the  full  force  of  a  radiate  direction,  or 
in  the  line  of  their  radii,  as  they  pro- 
ceed immediately  from  the  emanating, 
or  undulating  cause  ;  whereas  in  all  o- 
ther  objects  of  vision  the  rays  only 
strike  the  eye  by  reflection,  and  their 
momenta  are  consequently  as  much  im- 
paired as  the  momentum  of  a  ball  re- 
bounding from  an  opposing  obstacle,  or 
as  that  of  a  broken  wave  returning  from 
the  shore.  The  direct  influence  of  the 
sun's  light  woukl  be  quite  intolerable, 
did  not  the  concentric  fibres  of  the  iris 
contract,  (the  cause  of  that  sensation 
we  call  dazzling,)  and  so  prevent  the 
greatest  part  of  the  influence  from 
falling  upon  the  retina.  U[)on  look- 
ing a  the  sun  tlien,  with  the  naked 
eye,  tlie  fibres  of  the  iris  contract,  and 
soon  compel  us  to  withdraw  our  inspec- 
tion. We  do  withdraw  it — yet  the  ef- 
fect of  such  an  overpowering  impetus 
still  remains,  and  that  more  operatively 


than  the  effect  of  any  impression  which 
the  eye  receives  from  other  objects — 
therefore,  a  spectrum  of  the  sun  is  still 
visible,  but  shorn  of  all  irradiations, 
and  appearing  at  first  blue  as  it  struck 
the  eye  in  beholding.  The  eye  still 
feels  uneasy,  and  that  because  the  other 
radial  fibres  of  the  iris  now  partially 
contract,  and  the  concentric  begin  to 
expand.  The  spectrum  of  the  sun  dims 
gradually,  and,  mixes  with  the  colours 
of  the  objects  upon  which  it  is  thrown  ; 
because  the  effect  of  the  sun's  impres- 
sion is  progressively  decreasing.  If  we 
now  close  our  eyes,  the  spectrum 
changes  to  dull  yellow,  appearing  like 
a  confused  moon ;  because  the  colour  of 
other  objects  does  not  now  pervade  it, 
their  impressions  being  too  weak  to  cause 
their  effects  to  continue.  The  spectrum 
also  appears  larger,  more  irregular  and 
indistinct,  and  the  iris  and  retina  reco- 
ver their  natural  positions,  till  at  last  all 
appearances  faint  away.  Should  we, 
however,  press  our  eyelids  when  the 
spectrum  is  nearly  invisible,  we  shall 
find  it  partially  recover  its  colour  and 
occur  longer,  and  it  is  the  only  object 
which  the  effect  of  mechanical  impres- 
sion has  to  act  upon.  A  proof,  I  pre- 
mise, of  seeing  being  the  effect  of  some 
impression  either  such  as  I  have  stated, 
or  some  hitherto  unknown. 

UoXurrpayfiu)}: 


AN  ESSAY 

ON  MODERATION. 

Let  5'our  moderation  be  made  known  unto 
^11  men.— — — Philiipians  iv.  5, 

It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

Acts  XX,  35, 

So  t!)c  33t«itocof  t!)c  3Lonis1ialciHaga{inc. 
Sir, 

The  cherishing  of  kind  affections,  is 
of  such  vast  importance  to  individual 
and  social  happiness,  that  too  much 
pains  cannot  be  bestowed  in  disciplining 
our  minds  to  habits  of  benevolence. 
From  this  source  we  shall  derive  the 
purest  pleasures  of  reflection,  and  our 
short  lives  may  thus  be  made  productive 
of  the  greatest  practical  good  to  our  fel- 
low-creatures. 


Every  endeavour  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  affbrds  such  excel- 
lent materials  for  thinking,  that  the 
most  illustrious  characters  have  devoted 
a  great  portion  of  their  time  to  this  sub- 
ject; and  as  it  is  by  no  means  exhausted, 
I  think  an  apology  unnecessary  for  call- 
ing your  attention  to  a  point  of  so  much 
moment.  I  propose  therefore  to  make 
a  few  observations  on  the  dxtji  of  attend- 
ing to  economy  in  the  consumption  of 
our  food,  both  as  it  respects  the  solid 
and  liquid  articles  of  diet.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  most  men  take  more 
than  is  sufficient  to  preserve  their  health; 
and  as  there  is  much  reason  to  fear,  that 
in  the  higher  orders  of  society,  prema- 
ture old  age,  arid  shortness  of  life,  arc 
owing  to  repletion,  I  trust  your  readers 
will  seriously  attend  tp  the  ibUowing  r(*- 
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mark;  for  the  culinary  art  depopulates 
Jjke  a  pestilence,  because  it  brings  into 
the  compass  of  one  stomach  what  if,  suf- 
ficient for  many.  It  has  not  escaped 
observation,  that  between  the  year  1740 
and  17  70,  no  less  than  six  Mayors  of 
London  died  in  office,  a  greater  mortali- 
ty than  in  the  preceding  oOO  years. 

To  elucidate  this  interesting  subject, 
let  us  endeavour  to  find  out  what  pro- 
portion of  food  is  necessary  for  the 
health  of  body  and  mind,  which  will  be 
the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  drawing 
from  it  a  few  practical  inferences.  Some 
persons  may  think  this  inquiry  frivolous, 
and  that  every  one  can  readily  answer 
the  question  from  the  testimony  of  his 
feehngsj  but  feehngs  are  often  fallacious, 
and  variety  of  food  whets  the  appetite 
beyond  the  modesty  of  nature.  Surely, 
to  estimate  the  requisite  quantity  of  the 
food  we  take  daily  by  pounds,  is  of  as 
much  importance,  as  the  medicine  we 
seldom  take,  and  then  only  by  spoon- 
fuls and  grains.  Let  us  attend  to  the 
opinions  of  some  intelligent  persons  in 
different  ages. 

Leonardus  Lessius,  a  learned  Jesuit, 
recommends  to  those  who  are  old,  or  of 
a  tender  constitution,  and  live  a  seden- 
tary life,  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of 
solid  food,  including  bread,  flesh,  fish, 
and  eggs^  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
drink. 

To  keep  a  man  of  an  ordinary  stature, 
following  no  laborious  emplopnent,  in 
due  health  and  vigour.  Dr.  C'heyne  re- 
commends eight  ounces  of  flesh-meat, 
twelve  of  bread,  or  vegetable  food,  and 
about  a  pint  of  wine  or  other  generous 
liquor,  in  tv»-enty-four  hours. 

Dr.  Sauvages,  an  eminent  French 
physician,  thinks,  that  if  we  enjoy  health 
the  quantity  of  our  food  should  be  about 
the  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  weight  of 
a  man  every  day.  He  says  the  youth 
•of  Monspelli  take  about  seventy  two  oun- 
ces, viz.  forty-six  at  dinner,  and  twenty- 
six  at  supper,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  solid  food  to  drink  is  as  one  to 
two. 

Professor  Gregory  supposes  two 
pounds  of  good,  vrell-fermented  bread, 
with  three  pints  of  skimmed  milk,  to 
be  sufficiently  nourishing  for  a  strong 
healthy  man,  taking  much  exercise. 

Let  us  appeal  to  those  who  have  put 
it  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

The  diet  of  Lewis  Covnaro,  a  noble 
Venetian,  consisted  of  twelve  ounces  of 
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solid  animal  food  every  day,  including 
bread,  yolks  of  eggs,  flesh,  fish^  etc.  and 
fourteen  ounces  of  wine.  At  eighty - 
three  years  of  age,  he  could  mount  his 
horse  from  level  ground,  climb  steep  as- 
cents with  ease,  and  sing  with  a  clear 
voice. 

Dr.  Taylor,  an  eminent  physician  at 
Croydon,  lived  on  two  quarts  of  cow's 
milk  per  day  for  seventeen  years.  He 
was  so  strong  tliat  he  could  have  played 
four  or  five  hours  at  cricket  without 
weariness,  or  profuse  perspiration.  By 
this  regimen  he  was  cured  of  a  violent 
and  habitual  epilepsy. 

Dr.  Bryan  Robinson,  who  tried  ex- 
periments with  diet  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  age,  lived  upon  fifty-three  ounces, 
including  bread  and  butter,  tea,  meat, 
water,  and  sixteen  ounces  of  claret  dai- 
ly. By  this  regimen  he  freed  himself 
from  the  return  of  some  sHght  disorders, 
and  had  greatly  recovered  from  a  para- 
lytic weakness  of  three  years  duration. 

The  gallant  defender  of  Gibraltar 
(Elliot,  Lord  Heathfield)  during  the 
last  siege,  lived  upon  four  ounces  was 
of  rice  a  day.  His  Common  food  ve- 
getables and  water. 

Dr.  Frankhn,  when  a  journeyman 
printer,  lived  for  a  fortnight  on  bread 
and  water,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  of 
bread  per  week,  and  he  found  himself 
stout  and  healthy  with  this  diet. 

Dr.  Frankhn,  in  his  Life,  mentions 
a  lady  seventy  years  of  age,  who  dispos- 
ed of  all  her  property  to  be  applied  to 
charitable  uses,  reserving  to  herself  on- 
ly £12  a  year,  and  of  this  small  pittance 
she  gave  a  part  to  the  paor,  living  on 
water-gruel,  and  never  making  use  of 
fire  to  boil  it.  She  was  chearful  and 
polite,  and  her  conversation  agreeable. 
Her  countenance  was  pale,  but  she  had 
never  experienced  any  sickness. 

Dr.  Thomas  Ilied,  in  his  Essay  on 
Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  mentions  a  gen- 
tleman who,  weighing  thirty-four  stone 
nine  pounds,  put  himself  upon  a  strict 
diet  of  four  ounces  of  animal  food,  and 
two  pounds  of  fluid,  in  twenty-four  hours 
In  a  week  he  lost  thirty  pound?  weight, 
and  in  six  months  was  diminished  the 
astonishing  quantity  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  pounds,  or  nearly  nine  stone. 
His  health  and  spirits  where  greatly 
improved,  and  considering  his  amazing 
size,  he  was  very  active. 

Dr.  Barwick,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
when  far  gone  in  a  consumption  and 
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spitting  of  blood,  was  confined  in  a 
dungeon  in  the  Tower,  witli  the  win- 
doAvs  boarded  up — his  diet  Avas  watcr- 
gruel,  with  currants,  herbs,  and  fruits. 
At  the  Ilestoration,  after  fifteen  months 
imprisonment,  he  came  out  fat  and 
healthy. 

Henry  I>odwelI  was  temperate  and 
uncommonly  abstemious,  for  he  not  on- 
ly forbore  the  use  of  strong  liquors,  and 
the  more  delicious  kind  of  food,  but  he 
also  fasted  three  days  in  the  week,  ex- 
cept a  cup  or  two  of  tea  or  coffee,  till  sup- 
per-time, and  then  he  ate  no  flesh-meat. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  learned 
works,  and  died  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age. 

IMr,  M^ood,  a  miller  of  Billericay,  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  lived,  during  two 
years,  on  three  pints  of  skimmed-milk, 
one  pound  of  sea-biscuit,  and  two  eggs 
per  day,  but  judging  the  composition  to 
be  too  nutritious,  he  changed  it  to  ano- 
ther, consisting  of  a  pound  of  flour, 
boiled  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  skim- 
med-milk. His  business  obliged  him 
to  take much  exercise  on  horseback — he 
also  used  the  dumb-bell  daily,  and  work- 
ed in  his  garden  whenever  he  had  lei- 
sure. By  an  adherence  to  such  rigid 
abstemiousness,  he  was  cured  of  a  com- 
plication of  the  most  painful  and  terri- 
ble disorders. 

John  Howard  possessed  a  command 
over  all  corporeal  habitudes  and  appe- 
tites, not  less  perfect  than  that  of  any 
ancient  philosopher,  or  modern  ascetic. 
Animal  food  and  spirituous  liquors 
he  utterly  discarded.  Water  and  the 
plainest  vegetables  sufficed  him.  Milk, 
tea,  butter,  and  fruit,  were  his  luxuries; 
and  he  was  equally  sparing  in  the  quan- 
tity of  food,  and  indifferent  as  to  the 
stated  times  of  taking  it.  Thus  he 
found  his  wants  supplied  in  almost  eve- 
ry place,  and  was  as  well  provided  in 
the  posadas  of  Spain,  and  caravansaries 
of  Turkey,  as  in  the  inns  and  hotels  of 
England.  The  active  and  benevolent 
labours  of  this  great  philanthropist  are 
well  known  througliout  Europe. 

The  late  learned  Dr.  Adam,  Rector 
of  the  High-School  of  Edinburgh,  was 
in  such  straitened  circumstances  when  a 
student  at  the  University,  that  a  guinea 
supplied  liis  wants  for  three  months. 
All  his  meals,  except  dinner,  uniformly 
consisted  of  oatmeal  made  into  porridge 
with  small  beer,  of  which  he  only  allow- 
ed himself  half  a  bottle   at  a  timo. 


^Fhen  he  wished  to  dine,  he  purchased 
a  penny-loaf  at  the  nearest  baker's  shop 
and  dispatched  his  meal  in  a  walk. 

Mr.  Volney  tells  us  that  the  diet  of 
the  Bedouins  seldom  exceeds  six  oun- 
ces a  day,  and  that  it  consists  of  six  or 
seven  dates,  soaked  in  butter-milk,  and 
afterwards  mixed  with  a  little  sweet- 
milk  or  curds. 

A  respectable  magistrate  informed  Sir , 
John  Sinclair,  that  at  the  age  of  seventy 
he  was  free  from  every  bodily  complaint 
and  had  never  paid  5s.  a  year  to  the 
facudty,  which  he  attributed  to  his  hav- 
ing restricted  hims 
a  day  of  solid  food. 

A  single  onion  will  support  a  loung- 
ing highlander,  on  the  hills  of  Scotland 
for  twenty -four  hours. 

An  inhabitant  of  Madagascar  Avill  tra- 
vel two  or  three  days  without  any  food 
but  a  sugar-cane. 

From  the  above  curious  facts  we  may 
learn,  that  only  a  very  snndl  porfJon  of 
the  food  we  take  is  ncceseary  for  life 
and  health,  and  whatever  i>rcaili/  ex- 
ceeds that  portion,  is  not  only  injurious 
in  itself,  but  checks  the  salutary  diges- 
tion which  would  otherwise  have  taken 
place. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  any  of  your 
readers  to  live  in  the  manner  before 
mentioned ;  my  object  is,  to  inculcate 
that  moderation  in  eating  v/hich  experi- 
ence proves  to  be  not  only  our  duty  but 
our  interest.  A  superfluous  quantity  of 
food  produces  oppression  at  the  sto- 
mach, heart-burn,  acidity,  night-mare, 
low-spirits,  and  is  ultimately  converted 
into  a  great  many  forms  of  well-merited 
disease,  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  ap- 
pear in  very  legible  characters.  Let  us 
therefore,  appropriate  a  portion  of  our, 
daily  sustenance  to  the  necessitous  poor, 
many  of  whom,  with  large  families,  are 
unable  to  supply  them  with  the  just  de- 
mands of  nature.  So  far  from  incurring 
any  risque  of  starving  ourselves,  we 
shall  have  abundance  left  for  enjoying 
that  health  which  results  from  the  per-j 
formancc  of  those  simple  processes  whicli 
nature  imiformly  follows;  for  all  our  or-i 
gans  will  be  enabled  to  perform  their 
offices  with  quickness  and  delight,  and 
our  minds  will  be  calm,  vigorous,  and 
unfettered. 

Besides  moderation  in  eating,  it  is  of 
much  greater  importance  to  be  cautious 
in  the  "use  of  all  fermented  liquors  and 
distilled  spiiits ;   indeed  tlie  -more  wt 
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.  make  ''hot  and  rebellious  liqours"  ap- 
proachltss,  the  better  it  will  he  for  our 

I  health  and  happiness ;  for  tlie  habitual 

I  use  of  spirit,  even  in  a  diluted  form, 
preys  upon  the  vitals  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  deprives  the  stomach  of  its 
tone,  which  is  very  seldom  restored  by 
the  art  of  healing.  Spirituous  liquors 
are  useful  only  when  the  body  has  been 

1  exhausted  and  faintness  produced,  or 
when  exposed  to  fatigue  in  cold,  wet 
weather.  In  such  cases  we  should  do 
well  to  foILoAv  the  advice  of  Solomon, 
who  confines  the  use  of  "  Strong  drink 

i  to  him  that  is  ready  to  perish."  If  mo- 
deration in  eating  and  drinking  were 
habitually  practised,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  sum  of  social  and 
individual  happiness  that  would  flow 
from  it. 

"With  the  hope  of  making  a  perma- 
nent impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation,  let  us  pause  awhile, 
and  glance  at  some  portion  of  this  de- 
lightful prospect.  From  the  fruits  of 
temperance  we  may  reasonably  look  for- 
ward to  an  honourable  old  age,  for  if  we 
live  wisely  for  the  sake  of  longevity,  our 
plan  is  doubly  fortunate;  the  end  is 
good,  the  means  arc  better.  Even  if  we 
miss  the  end,  our  reflections  will  be 
pleasant,  if  we  use  the  means ;  in  nu- 
merous instances,  the  health  of  all  ranks 
Avould  be  greatly  improved ;  many  chro- 
nic diseases,,  tliat  have  hitherto  resisted 
the  most  powerful  remedies,  would  be 
cured  ;  the  condition  of  others  would  be 
considerably  meliorated  ;  bloated  coun- 
tenances would  become  as  rare  as  a  face 
pitted  with  the  small  pox ;  little  would 
be  known  of  that  formidable  class  of 
diseases  which  are  either  seated  in  the 
nerves,  or  which  affect  those  strings  of 
life  in  a  violent  manner;  neither  would 
1  our  monuments  bear  such  ample  testi- 
I  rnony  of  premature  decay  ;  our  hospitals 
j  would  not  be  crowded  with  patients,  nor 
our  gaols  with  criminals ;  the  irascible 
passions  would  be  more  easily  subjugat- 
ed to  the  controul  of  reason,  as  the  judg- 
;nent  of  mankind  would  be  liberated 
from  the  trammels  of  intemperance  ;  a 
«olid  foundation  laid  for  the  culture  of 
i  all  those  virtues  which  shed  a  lustre  on 
imman  nature;  and  we  should  soon  find, 
that  out  of  the  abundance  of  our  store, 
it  is  nauch  more  in  our  power  than  we 
at  first  imagined,  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
the  necessitous.  And,  while  we  are 
'''dealing  our  bread  to  the  hungry/'  it 


will  add  much  to  our  satisfaction  to  re- 
flect, that  we  are,  at  the  same  time, 
"brightening  up  the  face  that  was  over- 
cast with  iiadness,  Aviping  the  tears  from 
the  check  of  sorrow,  turning  the  voice  of 
mourning  into  the  notes  of  joy,  making 
misery  and  wo  to  vanish  before  us  like 
darkness  before  the  sun,  and  co-operat- 
ing Avith  a  beneficent  Providence  in  di- 
ffusing happiness  throughout  the  Avorld, 
AND  THAT  IT  IS  indeed  3ioke  blessed 

TO  GIVE  THAN  TO  RECEIVE." 

JAMES  CASSELS. 

Lancaster,  Juhj,  1820. 


OX  ECLIPSES. 

The  grand  and  almost  total  eclipse 
Avhich  will  occur  on  the  7th  inst.  is  the 
largest  that  Ave  have  had  in  this  part 
of  the  Avorld  since  that  on  the  first  of 
April,  1764.  To  those  Avho  are  not 
closely  acquainted  Avith  the  sublime 
science  of  Astronomy,  a  fcAv  remarks 
explanatory  of  eclipses,  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable. And  the  complete  astrono- 
mer Avill  perhaps  excuse  their  simplicity, 
Avhen  he  remembers  that  they  are  Avrit- 
ten  expressly  for  the  uninformed. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  orbits 
or  courses  of  all  planets,  are  ellipses  or 
ovals.  The  earth  therefore  as  it  moves 
round  its  elliptical  orbit  will  be  contin- 
ually differing  in  distance  from  the  sun, 
Avhich  is  nearly  stationary  in  one  of  its 
foci.  The  moon  too  moves  round  the 
earth  in  the  same  Avay,  that  is,  along  an 
elliptical  orbit,  and  AA^ill  consequently  be 
at  different  distances  from  the  earth. 
Again,  if  an  imaginary  line  be  supposed 
to  encircle  the  sun,  it  may  represent  the 
annual  path  of  the  earth  ;  and  another 
imaginary  line,  surrounding  the  earth, 
may  represent  that  of  the  moon.  Noav, 
if  these  two  elliptical  tracts  were  both 
in  the  same  plane,  Ave  should  have  an  e- 
clipse  of  the  sun  at  every  change  of  the 
moon,  and  another  of  the  moon  at  every 
full.  But  the  two  orbits  are  consider- 
ably inchned  to  each  other,  that  of  the 
moon  rising  aboA-e  that  of  the  earth  in 
one  part  of  its  monthly  revolution,  and 
sinking  beloAv  it,  in  the  other — conse- 
quently crossing  the  earth's  orbit  twice 
in  every  revolution.  Hence  an  eclipse 
caji  only  take  place  when  one  of  these 
crossing  places,  or  nodes,  happens  to  fall 
between  the  sun  and  earth,  and  the 
moon  chances  to  be  crossing  it  at  that 
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moment.*  If  in  March  one  of  the 
moon's  nodes  is  directed  towards  the 
sun,  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  con- 
junction can  occur  again  till  the  other  of 
the  moon's  nodes  shall  be  pointed  to- 
>vards  the  sun,  in  the  following  iSeptem- 
ber — that  is,  after  the  expiration  of  half 
a  revolution  of  the  earth.  Hence  echpsc« 
of  the  sun  can  only  occur  when  the 
moon's  nodes  are  directed  towards  the 
sun ;  which  is  ncA'er  very  far  from  the 
equinoxes.  I'ut,  as  the  moon  may  be 
in  any  part  of  her  orbits  at  these  times, 
an  eclipse  can  only  take  place  when  the 
moon  happens  to  be  croiising  the  node 
at  that  time.  Thus  is  explained  why 
we  have  not  a  greater  frequency  of  total 
eclipses.  The  reason  why  we  have  so 
many  partial  eclipses,  is  this  : — though 
it  requires  the  moon  to  be  passing  her 
node  at  the  moment  it  is  directed  to  the 
sun,  in  order  to  make  a  total  eclipse, 
yet  she  may  often  be  only  a  very  small 
distance  from  the  node  at  the  time. 
And,  as  the  suii  always  appears  in  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  if  the  moon 
be  so  near  her  node,  at  that  moment, 
either  coming  to  it  or  going  from  it,  as 
to  leave  a  less  space,  between  her  own 
orbit  and  that  of  the  earth,  than  her 
own  semidiameter  added  to  that  of  the 
sun,  there  will  be  a  partial  eclipse  of  the 
vsun  ;  because  the  edge  of  the  moon  will 
appear  to  splice  over  the  sun  ;  and  the 
nearer  this  conjunction  may  happen  to 
the  node,  the  farther  the  moon  will 
appear  to  overlap  the  sun- 

But,  again,  though  the  moon  may  be 
exactly  in  her  node  at  the  moment  that 
node  is  directed  to  the  sun,  there  may 
not  be  a  total  eclipse.  The  moon  is  so 
much  less  than  the  sun,  that  if  she  was 
laid  upon  his  disk  she  would  not  be  vi- 
sible. Yet  at  a  certain  distance  from  tlie 
earth,  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
moon  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  sun  ; 
but  if  she  be  only  removed  a  little  far- 
ther from  the  earth,  she  will  conse- 
quently appear  less  ;  and  there! ore  not 
be  capable  of  obstructing  ail  tlie  solar 
rays.  A  small  ring  of  light,  in  this 
case,  will  surroimd  the  dark  body  of  the 
moon,  which  constitutes  what  is  termed 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  tliat  the  moon's 
orbit  always  preserves  its  own  parallelism; 
that  is  if  a  line  was  drawn  through  l)oth  cros- 
sing places  or  iiodes,  at  one  season  of  the  year 
it  woviM  be  parallel  to  another  drawn  through 
the  r^duie  nudes  ai  another  season. 


an  annular  eclipse.  When  it  is  consi- 
dered how  many  coincidences  must 
meet,  to  form  a  total  eclipse,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  that  they  are  not  more 
frequent. 

W e  shall  subjoin  a  few  useful  parti- 
culars respecting  the  eclipse  which  will 
happen  on  the  7th  of  September,  at  1^ 
iG""  49,9'. 

Semidiameter  of  0's  disk 

or  ]}'s  horizontal  parralax  0°.  ^S"".  5^. 

0's   distance   from  the 

nearest  solstice   74.    47.  327^ 

0's  declination,  north     6.     0.  32 
})'s  lat.  north  descending       44.  42-^ 
])'s  horary  motion  from 

the  0    0.    27.  If 

Angle  of  the  ))'s  visible 

path  with  the  ecliptic     3.    41.  22 

0's  semidiameter    1.5.  54| 

))'s  semidiameter    14.  43 

Semidiameter  of  the  pe- 
numbra   30  38 

The  following  particulars  respecting 
the  above  eclipse,  arc  given  from  the 
Nautical  Almanack,  for  1820. 

Beginning  of  the  eclipse          0*"  24|'" 

Visible  conjunction   1  .50,^ 

Greatest  obscuration    1  .53" 

End  of  the  eclipse    3     I  (if 

Digits  eclipsed,  10°.  27'^.  on  0's  north- 
ern limb. 

"Wherever  the  centre  of  the  penumbra 
or  moon's  shadow  falls,  the  eclipse  will 
appear  annular,  or  with  a  ring  of  liglit. 
The  centre  of  the  penumbra  will  enter 
the  enlightened  disk  of  the  earth,  in  la- 
titude 81  deg.  40  min.  north,  and  lon- 
gitude 149  (leg.  36  min.  west ;  and  will 
leave  it  in  latitude  27  deg.  11  min. 
north,  and  longitude  46  deg.  5  min. 
east.  Hence,  by  extending  a  flexible 
ruler  between  these  two  points  on  the . 
terrestrial  globe,  every  place  will  be 
pointed  out,  where  the  eclipse  Avill  ap-^ 
pear  to  be  central. 
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Bi/  soldering-  h?'ass  and  tin  iogether. 

]  f  a  narrow  piece  of  thin  tinned  iron, 
called  sheet  tin,  about  8  or  10  inches 
long,  be  rubbed  bright,  and  v»^etted  with 
a  solution  of  sal  amoniac,  and  upon  this 
there  be  applied  an  equal  slip  of  thin 
sheet  1n-ass,  also  brightened  and  wetted 
the  same  solution,  and  the  fa^^* 
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l^e  pressed  firmly  together  by  confining 
them  between  two  thick  straight  bars  of 
metal,  bound  together  with  wire,  (while 
in  the  vice,)  the  whole  apparatus  may 
be  then  gently  heated,  till  the  coating 
of  the  tin  is  fused,  and  solders  the  faces 
together.  This  period  is  known  by 
placing  a  small  piece  of  tin  upon  the 
outside,  whicli  will  How  when  the  heat 


is  sufficiently  elevated.  When  the  com- 
pound bar  thus,  obtained  is  bended  up 
in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  tea  tongs ;  the 
change  of  position  of  its  extremities  is 
very  perceptible,  and  is  such  that  (the 
iron  being  outside)  it  not  only  opens 
visibly  when  held  to  the  fire,  or  touched 
by  the  hand,  but  even  when  breathed 
upon. 


MEMOIR 

OF  THE  REV.  ROBERT  "WALKER. 

There  is  one  wish,  the  great  moral 
poet  tells  us,  *^Svhich  springs  eternal  in 

The  human  breast"  "tis  happiness,  our 

being's  end  and  aim."  Neither  age  nor 
sex  is  free  from  this  desire — it  has  per- 
vaded every  clime — it  is  a  principle  of 
every  party.  The  ambitious  usurper 
■who  is  scattering  desolation  round  a 
smiling  country,  flatters  himself  that  a 
future  cahn  w^ill  imerge  out  of  i)resent 
confusion. — The  tyrant  who  is  locking 
his  subjects  in  chains,  imagines  that  he 
is  securing  his  own  rejwse.  'llius  it  is 
with  the  miser  and  the  spendthrift,  the 
active  and  the  indolent,  the  studious 
and  the  negligent — all  the  pursuits  of 
human  kind  are  but  so  many  different 
paths  to  the  temple  of  happiness. 

A  wise  man,  when  he  had  seen  the 
various  fallacious  schemes,  which  men 
have  invented  to  attain  this  important 
end,  was  induced  to  draw  up  this  coral- 
lary  : — If  you  seek  to.  make  one  incJt, 
nfiidi/  not  to  inerease  his  .stores,  but  to 
diminish  his  desires.  He  who  is  content 
with  what  heaven  has  given,  and  who 
seeks  rather  to  preserve  a  clear  con- 
science than  to  amass  wealth,  is  the  on- 
ly rich  and  happy  man.  On  such  an 
individual  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  blind 
goddess  frequently  to  pour  her  stores. 
The  man  who  is  resigned  ''whatever  fate 
betides,"  has  no  irregular  appetites  to 
consult — no  evil  propensities  to  gratify. 
But,  like  the  obscure  brook  which  gra- 
dually expands  into  a  majestic  river, 
his  estate  improves,  because  it  is  not 
squandered  on  his  follies ;  his  wealth 
increases,  because  it  is  not  lavished  on 

his  vices. — ■  The  contented  man  is 

therefore  the  happy  man. 

The  subject  of  the  following  memoir 


is  no  inapt  illustration  of  these  truths. 
Possessed  of  a  very  limited  income — 
leading  a  life  of  unremit<:ing  toil — sur- 
rounded with  a  numerous  family — dis- 
charging an  important  office — practising 
the  most  friendly  hospitality — lived  re-, 
spectcd  and  died  lamented,  the  Rev. 
Robert  ^^alker. 

Robert  \V^alker  was  born  at  Undcr- 
crag,  in  Seathwaite,  a.  d.  1709.  He 
was  tjie  youngest  of  twelve  children ; 
and  being  of  a  delicate  and  tender  frame, 
his  parents  deemed  it  best,  according  to 
the  country  phrase,  to  breed  him  a  scho- 
lar.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  few  of  the  retired  dales  a- 
bout  the  Lakes,  could  boast  the  luxury 
of  a  regular  school-house.  But  the 
same  building  devoted  for  divine  service 
on  the  sabbath,  was  appropriated  to  the 
instruction  of  youth  during  the  rest  of 
the  Aveek.  Hence  it  was  Robert's  for- 
tune to  be  a  pupil  in  the  same  rural 
sanctuary  where  he  was  afterwards  to 
officiate  as  a  minister  and  a  schoolmas- 
ter. After  he  had  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  this  unassuming  academy,  he 
became  a  schoolmaster  at  Lowes- water ; 
and  through  the  assistance  of  a  gentle- 
man in  the  neighbourhood,  (probably 
the  Rev.  H.  Forest,)  he  acquired  those 
branches  of  learning  which  his  master 
had  been  unable  to  teach.  He  soon  be- 
came a  tolerable  proficient  in  the  clas- 
sics, and  qualified  for  taking  holy  or- 
ders. 

The  end  of  Mr.  W^alker's  arduous 
piu-suit  was  now  attained.  He  was  fa- 
voured with  more  than  usual  fortune  ; 
for,  on  his  ordination  he  had  the  happi- 
ness to  be  offered  the  preference  of  two 
livings — as  they  are  called — one  was 
Torver,  in  the  vale  of  Coniston — the 
other  Seathwaite,  in  his  native  vale. 
There  was  no  mercenary  consideration 
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to  influence  his  choice^,  as  the  value  of 
each  was  the  same,  viz.  Jive  pounds  a 
I/car.  Such  was  the  income,  at  that 
day,  for  which  a  young  man  of  genius 
was  to  toil.  Though  the  places  thcm- 
stlves  had  equal  charms,  there  were 
objects  which  had  a  powerful  weight  in 
directing  his  choice.  Mr.  Walker  had 
fixed  his  affections  on  a  young  woman  ; 
and,  though  she  was  only  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  domestic  servant,  her  serious 
and  modest  deportment,  and  her  virtu- 
ous disposition,  together  with  all  these 
enumerable  graces  which  a  lover  disco- 
vers in  the  object  of  his  affections,  left 
him  no  room  to,  fear  that  she  would  be 
an  agreeable  and  a  suitable  partner  in  his 
clerical  station.  The  chapel  of  Sea- 
thwaite  had  the  advantage  of  a  cottage 
attached  to  it,  besides  being  situated  in 
his  native  vale  :  this  decided  his  choice. 
About  1736  he  accepted  Seathwaite — 
married  the  girl,  and  with  the  savings 
of  her  wages,  she  furnished  the  parson- 
age. 

Thus  established  in  his  little  chapel, 
it  became  his  first  consideration  to  im- 
prove his  narrow  income,  and  make  it 
cover  the  increasing  expenses  of  his  ris- 
ing family.  And  for  this  purpose  his 
industry  has  scarcely  a  parallel.  When 
a  humble  and  virtuous  mind  is  convinc- 
ed that  industry  is  one  of  the  first  of  his 
religious  duties,  there  wants  no  farther 
stimulant  to  urge  him  forward  in  that 
path  which  nature  and  necessity  have 
chalked  out  for  his  future  career.  Eight 
hours  in  each  day  during  five  days,  and 
half  of  every  Saturday,  Mr.  W^alker  was 
constantly  occupied  with  the  cares  of 
his  school.  His  seat  was  within  the  rails 
of  the  altar;  the  communion  table  was 
his  desk ;  and,  like  Shen stone's  school- 
mistress, the  master  employed  himself 
at  his  spinning  wheel,  while  the  chil- 
dren were  repeating  their  lessons  by  his 
side.  Every  evening,  after  school  hours, 
if  not  more  profitably  engaged,  he  con- 
tinued the  same  kind  of  labour,  ex- 
changing for  the  benefit  of  exercise,  the 
small  wheel  at  which  he  had  sate,  for 
the  large  one  on  wdiich  wool  is  spun. 
Thus  was  the  wheel  constantly  in  readi- 
ness, to  prevent  the  waste  of  a  moment's 
time.  Nor  was  his  industry  with  the 
\yer\,  when  called  for  it,  less  eager.  En- 
trusted with  an  extensive  management 
of  public  and  private  affairs,  he  acted  in 
his  rustic  neighbourhood,  as  scrivener, 
writing  out  petitions,  deeds  of  convey- 


ance, wills,  covenants,  etc.  with  pecuni- 
ary gain  to  himself,  and  to  the  great  be- 
nefit of  his  employers.  These  labours 
(at  all  times  very  considerable)  between 
Christmas  and  Candlemas,  when  mo- 
ney matters  are  settled  in  this  country, 
were  often  so  intense,  that  he  passed 
great  part  of  the  night,  and  often  whole 
nights,  at  his  desk.  His  garden  was  al- 
so tilled  by  his  own  hand ;  and  he  had 
also  a  right  of  pasturage  upon  the  moun- 
tains for  a  few  sheep  and  a  couple  of 
cows,  which  required  his  attendance ; 
with  this  pastoral  occupation,  he  joined 
the  labours  of  husbandry  upon  a  small 
scale,  renting  two  or  three  acres  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own  less  than  one  acre  of 
glebe ;  and  the  humblest  drudgery  that 
these  fields  required,  was  performed  by 
himself. 

He  also  assisted  his  neighbours  in 
hay-making,  and  shearing  their  flocks, 
in  the  performance  of  which  latter  ser- 
vice he  was  extremely  dexterous.  They, 
in  their  turn,  complimented  him  with 
the  present  of  a  hay-cock  or  a  fleece ;  less 
as  a  recompense  for  this  particular  ser- 
vice than  as  a  general  acknowledgment. 

The  sabbath  was  in  a  strict  sense 
kept  holy  ;  the  Sunday  evenings  being 
devoted  to  reading  the  scripture  and  fa- 
mily prayer.  The  principal  festival? 
appointed  by  the  church  were  also 
duly  observed ;  but  every  other  day 
in  the  week  through  every  week  in  the 
year,  he  was  incessantly  occupied  in 
work  of  hand  or  mind ;  not  allowing  a 
moment  for  recreation,  except  upon  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  when  he  indulged 
himself  with  a  ncAvspaper  or  sometimes 
with  a  magazine. 

The  frugality  and  temperance  estab- 
lished in  his  house,  were  as  admirable 
as  his  industry.  Nothing  to  which  the 
name  of  luxury  could  be  given,  was 
there  known.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  indeed,  when  tea  had  been  brought 
into  almost  general  use,  it  was  provided 
for  visitors  and  for  such  of  his  children 
as  returned  occassionally  to  his  roof, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  this  re- 
freshment elsewhere ;  but  neither  he 
nor  his  wife  ever  partook  of  it.  The 
raiment  worn  by  his  family  was  comely 
and  decent,  but  as  simple  as  their  diet ; 
the  homespun  materials  were  made  up 
by  their  own  hands.  The  fuel  of  the 
house,  like  that  of  their  neighbours, 
consisted  of  peat  procured  from  the 
mosses  by  their  own  labour.  The  lights 
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by  which,  in  the  winter  evenings,  their 
work  was  performed,  were  of  their  own 
manufacture ;  such  as  still  continue  to 
be  used  in  these  cottages  ;  they  are  made 
of  the  pith  of  rushes  dipped  in  any  unc- 
tuous substance  that  the  house  arrords. 
JF/iife  candles,  as  tallow  candles  are  here 
called,  were  reserved  to  honour  the 
Christmas  festivals,  and  were  perhaps 
produced  upon  no  other  occasion. 

From  the  above  synopsis  .of  his  man- 
ner of  living,  one  would  almost  be 
tempted  to  suppose  that  parsimony  ra- 
ther than  virtue  had  assumed  the  prin- 
cipal direction  of  his  conduct.  But  this 
argument  is  confuted  by  the  meek  piety 
which  characterizes  his  refusal  of  L'lpha 
ehapel. 

Observing  the  narrowness  of  his  in- 
come, and  feeling  for  the  privations 
which  a  clergyman  must  endure  in  such 
a  situation,  the  Bishop  of  Chester  recom- 
mended the  scheme  of  joining  the  curacy 
of  Seathwaite  with  that  of  IJlpha.  The 
good^'Ministerthus  urgeshis  refusal  to  the 
Bishop  : — "I  was  always  apprehensive 
it  might  be  disagreeable  to  my  auditory 
at  Seathwaite,  as  they  have  been  always 
accustomed  to  double  duty,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Ulpha  despair  of  being  able 
to  support  a  schoolmaster  who  is  not 
curate  there  also ;  which  suppressed  all 
thoughts  in  me  of  serving  them  both." 

In  another  place  he  writes  thus  to 
the  Bishop  : — ''I  have  the  favour  of 
yours  of  the  first  instant,  and  am  exceed- 
ingly obliged  on  account  of  the  Ulpha 
affair  :  if  that  curacy  should  ever  lapse 
into  your  Lordship's  hands,  I  should 
beg  leave  rather  to  decline  than  embrace 
it ;  for  the  chapel  of  Seathwaite  and 
Ulpha  annexed  together,  would  be  apt 
to  cause  a  general  discontent  among  the 
inhabitants  of  both  places  ;  by  either 
thinking  themselves  slighted,  being  only 
served  alternately,  or  neglected  in  the 
duty,  or  attributing  it  to  covetousness 
in  me  ;  all  which  occasions  of  murmur- 
ing I  would  willingly  avoid." 

lie  found  himself  useful  in  his  poor 
retirement,  and,  though  several  better 
offers  were  made,  he  never  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  quit  this  appointment. — 
The  following  letter  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  general  outline  of  Mr. 
A\^alker's  picture. 

"Coniston,  Julij  26,  1754. 

"Sir, 

"1  was  the  other  day  upon  a  party  of 
pleasure,  about  five  or  six  miles  from 


this  place,  where  I  met  with  a  very 
striking  object,  and  of  a  nature  not  very 
common.      Going  into  a  clergyman's 
house,    (of  whom   I    had  frequently 
heard,)  1  found  him  sitting  at  the  head 
of  a  long  square  table,  such  as  is  com- 
monly used  in  this  country  by  the  lower 
class  of  people,  dressed  in  a  coarse  blue 
frock,  trimmed  with  black  horn  buttons; 
a  c^iecked  shirt,  a  leathern  strap  about 
his  neck  for  a  stock,  a  coarse  apron  and 
a  pair  of  great  wooden  soled  shoes,  plat- 
ed with  iron  to  preserve  them,  (what 
we  call  clogs  in  these  parts,)  with  a 
child  upon  liis  knee,  eating  his  break- 
fast ;  his  Avife  and  the  remainder  of  the 
children  were  some  of  them  employed 
in  waiting  upon  each  other,  the  rest  in 
teasing  and  spinning  wool,  at  which 
trade  he  is  a  great  proficient ;  and  more- 
over when  it  is  ready  for  sale,  will  lay 
it  by  sixteen  or  thirty  two  pounds  weight 
on  his  back,  and  on  foot,  seven  or  eight 
miles,  will  carry  it  to  market  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter.   1  was  not  so  much 
surprised  at  all  this,  as  you  may  possib- 
fy  be,  having  heard  a  great  deal  of  it 
related  before  ;  but  I  must  confess  my- 
self astonished  with  the  alacrity  and 
good-humour  that  appeared  both  in  the 
clergyman  and  his  wife,  and  more  so  at 
the  sense  and  ingenuity  of  the  clergy- 
man himself." 

An  extract  from  another  letter  may 
tend  farther  to  illustrate  this  remark- 
able person  : — "By  his  frugality  and 
good  management,  he  keeps  the  wolf 
from  the  door,  as  we  say  ;  and  if  he  ad- 
vances a  little  in  the  world,  it  is  more 
owing  to  his  own  care  than  to  any  thing 
else  he  has  to  rely  on.  I  don't  find  his 
inclination  is  running  after  further  pre- 
ferment. He  is  settled  among  the  peo- 
ple, that  are  happy  among  themselves ; 
and  lives  in  the  greatest  unanimity  and 
friendship  with  them ;  and  I  believe" 
the  minister  and  people  are  exceedingly 
satisfied  with  each  other ;  and  indeed 
how  should  they  be  dissatisfied  when 
they  have  a  person  of  so  much  worth 
and  probity  for  their  pastor  ?  A  man, 
who,  for  his  candour  and  meekness,  his 
sober,  chaste,  and  virtuous  conversa- 
tion, his  soundness  in  principles  and 
practice,  is  an  ornament  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  an  honour  to  the  country  he 
is  in ;  and  bear  with  m.e  if  I  say, 
the  plainness  of  his  dress,  the  sanctity 
of  his  manners,  the  simplicity  of  his 
doctrines,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  ex- 
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pression,  have  a  sort  of  resemblance  to 
the  pure  practice  of  primitive  Christi- 
anity." 

VVe  cannot  with  propriety  omit  the 
following  letter  written  by  himself  to  a 
friend : — 

To  Mr.  C.  of  Ijancasfc7\ 

Yours  of  the  2()th  instant  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  Mr.  C — ,  and  1 
should  have  returned  an  immediate  an- 
swer^  but  the  hand  of  Providence,  then 
lying  heavy  upon  an  amiable  pledge  of 
our  conjugal  endearment,  hath  since 
taken  from  me  a  promising  girl,  which 
the  disconsolate  niother  too  pensively 
laments  the  loss  of  j  though  we  have 
yet  eight  living,  all  healthful,  hopeful 
children,  whose  names  and  ages  are  as 
follows:  Zaccheus,  aged  almost  eighteen 
years;  Elizabeth,  sixteen  years  and  ten 
months;  Mary,  fifteen;  Moses,  thirteen 
years  and  three  months;  Sarah,  ten  years 
and  three  months ;  IMabel,  eight  years 
and  three  months ;  AVilliam  Tyson, 
three  years  and  eight  months ;  and  Anne 
Esther,  one  year  and  three  months  ;  be- 
sides Anne,  who  died  two  years  and  six 
months  ago,  and  was  then  aged  between 
nine  and  ten  ;  and  Eleanor  who  died 
the  23d  inst.  January,  aged  six  years 
and  ten  months.  Zaccheus  the  eldest 
child,  is  now  learning  the  trade  of  tan- 
ner, and  has  two  years  and  a  half  of  his 
apprenticeship  to  serve.  The  annual 
income  of  my  chapel  at  present,  as  near 
as  I  can  compute  it,  may  amount  to  a- 
bout  £17.  10s. — of  which  is  paid  £5. 
from  the  bounty  of  Queen  Anne,  and 

£5.  from  W.  P.  Esq.  of  P  out  of 

the  annual  rents,  he  being  Lord  of 
the  manor,  and  £3.  for  the  several  in- 
habitants of  S —  settled  upon  the  tene- 
ments, as  a  rent  charge  ;  the  house  and 
garden  1  value  at  £4.  yearly,  and  not 
worth  more ;  and  I  believe  the  surplice 
■fees  and  voluntary  contributions,  one 
year  with  another,  may  be  worth  £:i. 
but,  as  the  inhabitants  are  few  in  num- 
bers, and  the  fees  very  low,  this  last 
mentioned  sum  consists  nearly  in  free 
will  offerings. 

^'I  am  situated  greatly  to  my  satisfac- 
tion with  regard  to  the  conduct  and  be- 
liaviour  of  my  auditory^  who  not  only 
live  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  follies 
and  vices  of  the  age,  but  in  mutual 
peace  and  good-will  with  one  another, 
and  are  seemingly  (1  hope  really  too) 
sincere  Christians,  and  sound  members 
of  the  est«iblished  church,  not  one  dis- 
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sentcr  of  any  denomination  being  a- 
mong  them  all.  I  got  to  the  amount 
of  £-10  for  my  wife's  fortune,  but  had 
no  real  estate  of  my  own,  being  the 
youngest  son  of  twelve  children,  born 
of  obscure  parents,  and  though  my  in- 
come has  been  but  small,  and  my  family 
large,  yet  by  a  providential  blessing  up- 
on my  own  diligent  endeavours,  the 
kindness  of  friends,  and  a  cheap  coun- 
try to  live  in,  we  have  always  had  the 
necessaries  of  life.  By  what  I  have 
written  (which  is  a  true  and  exact  ac- 
count to  the  best  of  my  knowledge)  1 
hope  you  will  not  think  "your  favour  to 
me,  out  of  the  late  worthy  Dr.  Strat- 
ford's effects,  quite  misbestowed,  for 
which  I  nmst  ever  gratefully  own  my- 
self, Sir,  your  nmch  obliged  and  most 
obedient  servant, 

^'11.  W.  Curate  of  S— " 

Itmiglit  be  supposed  that  with  an  in- 
come so  very  hmited,  he  could  not  be 
able  to  indulge  in  the  exercise  of  that 
hospitality  for  whicli  our  modern  clergy 
arc  so  honom-ably  distinguished.  But 
generosity  appears  to  have  been  inherent 
either  in  his  nature  or  his  vocation,  and 
he  found  means  to  exercise  it  even  to 
munificence.  Every  Sunday  were  serv- 
ed up  messes  of  broth  at  the'beforcmen- 
tioned  long  table,  for  the  refreshment 
of  those  of  his  congregation  who  came 
from  a  distance,  and  who  usually  took 
their  seats  as  parts  of  his  household.  It 
19  evident  that  this  worthy  family  must 
frequently  have  prepared  the  whole  of 
their  best  victuals  for  the  Sunday  enter- 
tainment of  their  parishioners,  and  thus 
have  actually  given  the  bread  out  of  their 
own  mouths. 

He  loved  old  customs  and  usages,  and 
in  some  instances  stuck  to  them  to  his 
own  loss;  for,  having  lent  some  money 
to  a  neighbouring  tradesman,  when  long 
course  of  time  had  raised  the  rate  of  in- 
terest ;  and  more  was  offered,  he  refused 
to  accept  it ;  an  act  not  difficult  to  one, 
who,  while  he  was  drawing  seventeen 
pounds  a  year  from  his  curacy,  declined, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  add  the  profits  of 
another  small  benefice  to  his  ov;n,  lest 
he  should  be  suspected  of  cupidity. — 
From  this  vice  he  was  utterly  free  ;  he 
made  no  charge  for  teaching  school ; 
such  as  could  afford  to  pay,  gave  him 
what  they  pleased. 

"When  very  young,  having  kept  a  di- 
ary of  his  expenses  however  trifling,  the 
large  amount  at  the  end  of  the  year 
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surprised  him  ;  and  from  thv^t  time  the 
rule  of  his  life  was  to  be  economical,  not 
avaricious.  At  his  death  he  left  beliind 
him  £2000  in  money,  besides  a  number 
of  webs  of  linen  and  woollen  of  his  own 
spinuing. 

This  worthy  man  and  minister  was 
buried  in  beathwaite  church-yard,  and 
his  tomb  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

"^'Jn  memory  of  the  Reverend  Robert 
"\\'alker,  who  died  tlie  2ath  of  June, 
1S02,  in  the  93rd  year  of  his  age,  and 
CTth  of  his  curacy  at  Seathwaite. 

"^Also,  of  Anne  his  wife,  who  died 
the  28th  of  January,  in  the  92d  year  of 
her  age." 

Mr.  ^v'ordsworth  of  Rydal  Mount, 
his  able  biographer,  to  whom  vre  are 
much  indebted  for  the  above  memoir, 
says — "It  might  have  been  concluded 
that  no  one  could  thus,  as  it  were,  have 
converted  his  body  into  a  machine  of 
mdustrj  for  the  humblest  uses,  and  kept 
his  thought  so  frequently  bent  upon  se- 
cular concerns,  without  grievous  injury 
to  the  more  precious  parts  of  his  nature. 
How  could  the  powers  of  intellect  thrive 
Cff  the  graces  be  displayed,  in  the  midst 


of  circumstances  apparently  so  unfa- 
vourable, and  where  to  the  direct  culti- 
vation of  the  mind  so  small  a  portion  of 
time  was  allotted  ?  But  in  tliis  ex- 
traordinary man,  things  in  their  nature 
adverse  ^vere  reconciled  ;  his  conversa- 
tion was  remarkable,  not  only  for  being 
chaste  and  pure,  but  for  the  degree  in 
which  it  was  fervent  and  eloquent ;  his 
written  style  was  correct,  simple,  and 
animated.  Nor  did  his  affections  suffer 
more  than  his  intellect ;  he  was  tenderly 
alive  to  all  the  duties  of  his  pastoral 
office:  tlie  poor  and  needy  'he  never 
Sent  empty  away' — the  stranger  Avas  fed 
and  refreshed  in  passing  that  unfre- 
quented vale — the  sick  were  visited  ; — 
and  the  feelings  of  humanity  found 
further  exercise  among  the  distresses 
and  embarrassments  in  the  worldly  estate 
of  his  neiglibours,  with  which  "his  ta- 
lent for  business  made  him  acquainted. 

''What  a  contrast  does  the  life  of  this 
obscurely-seated,  and,  in  point  of  world- 
ly wealth,  poorly  repaid  churchman^, 
present  to  that  of  Cardinal  "W^olsey  ! 

"  '  O  'tis  a  burthen,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  hurthea 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  who  hopes  for  heaven !' " 


A  WHITER  ISDIAS!    LIk'sT  THOU  XOT  THE  NAME. 


■LANGHORNE. 


In  a  fruitful  valley,  encircled  by 
some  of  those  mountains  which  give 
birth  to  the  many  mouthed  Nile,  there 
exists  a  nation  of  civihzed  Africans, 
whose  liistory  is  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  successive  ages.  They  have  no  tra- 
dition of  their  own  origin,  excepting 
that  they  have  inhabited  the  same  dis- 
trict ever  since  the  sun  was  born,  the 
term  by  which  they  signify  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  SuiTOuiided  by  tribes 
of -men  but  one  degree  superior  to  the 
,  monkeys  which  gambol  in  the  forest, 
j  they  consider  themselves  as  the  only  en- 
\  lightened  people  on  the  globe;  and 
■  count  the  rest  of  the  world  as  Indiaiis 
and  savages.  Indeed  their  philosophers, 
have  frequently  asserted  that  the  inha 
bitants  of  this  delighlful  region  a 
really  a  superior  race  of  beings,  distinct 
from  all  other  animals  on  the  earth  ; 


to  other  men,  but  consider  them  as  bu- 
ried in  ignorance,  and  destitute  of  men- 
tal cultivation.  A  few  years  since,  it 
was  proposed  in  one  of  the  public  meet- 
ings at  Prester  John,  their  chief  city, 
that  an  intelhgent  person,  named  Yan- 
haboo,  should  make  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very among  those  barbarous  nations 
which  were  said  to  inhabit  that  part  of 
the  earth  which  lies  jnidway  between 
the  Equator  and  the  North  Pole.  For 
rumour  had  reached  the  valley  that 
these  people  had  made  some  advances 
towards  a  state  of  civihzation.  Yanha- 
boo  was  directed  by  no  means  to  arouse 
the  vindictive  spirit  of  these  northern 
-savages  ;  and  he  was  furnished  with  a 
a-Ayiantify  of  gnld  Just,  which  was  said  to 
reiDe  an  unfiiihng  remedy  for  appeasing 
their  anger,  if  accidentally  excited. 
Yanhaboo's  tour  through  Europe,  it 


but  this  opinion  has  never  yet  generally. ,  ie  said,  was  published  in  three  large  vo 
obtained,  and  they  still  allow  humanity Tlumes,  immediately  on  liis  return  t 
Sf.pte.mber,  1820.— .Vo.  IX.  Vol,  j 


immediately  on  liis  return  to 
3C 
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PiiESTETi  John,  in  the  form  of  letters 
to  a  friend.  A  few  of  these  letters, 
■which  relate  to  the  curiosities  which  he 
found  in  England,  were  translated  by 
the  indefatigable  traveller,  IMungo  Park,' 
and  have  recently  been  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  a  British  captain,  from  the  coast 
of  Sierra  Leone,  together  with  some  o- 
ther  important  papers,  which  are  pre- 
paring for  the  press,  by  Longman  and 
C^ompany.  The  letters  are  not  number- 
ed according  to  the  order  in  which  they 
stood  in  the  original  volume,  but  as  they 
Vv'^re  found  among  Mr.  Park's  papers. 
None  of  the  letters  are  supposed  to  be  per- 
fect, as  there  are  long  erasures  and  large 
chasms  in  the  manuscripts,  either  aris- 
ing from  the  uninteresting  nature  of 
the  subjects,  or  the  difficulty  of  the 
translation. 

EXTRACTS. 

In  England  they  have  an  invisible  be- 
ing wliom  they  all  profess  to  dread,  but 
whomnone,  they  say,  have  ever  seen.  They 
t-ay  that  he  is  black  :  and  any  of  them 
can  describe  him  as  accurately  as  you 
can  do  the  King  of  Prester  J ohn.  Hence 
1  am  apt  to  believe  that  they  are  very 
familiar  with  this  being ;  and  my  opi- 
nion is  further  confirmed  by  the  very 
frequent  allusions  which  are  every  Avhere 
made  to  this  being,  as  the  commonest 
frgure  of  speech  tliey  have.  This  being 
is  called  the  Devil,  aiul  these  allusions 
are  called  Devilisms,  I  believe,  by  their 
^•[rammarians. 

If  this  being  or  Devil  was  not  con- 
^nantly  seen  by  these  barbarians,  what 
Ftrengrh  would  it  give  to  their  arguments 
to  compare  every  thing  to  him.  You 
know,  Hamildali,  when  we  wish  to  il- 
lustrate any  suliject,  we  do  it  by  some 
i^imiliar  comparison  as:  'li;^l)t  as  day' — 
*dark  as  night' — 'bwift  us  wiiui' — and 
they  in  like  luanner  compare  every  riling 
io  this  Devil  of  theirs;  whom  1  thence 
conclude  to  be  as  familiav  to  them,  as 
day,  and  night,  and  wind,  ave  to  us. 
'i'hero  are  several  very  furious  proper- 
ties aboiiL  the  English  Devil,  as  tiiey 
compare  the  most  opposite  and  contra- 
dictoiy  liiiRgs  to  him,  willionf  appear- 
ing to  see  any  ivnpropriety  in  their  al- 
lusions.    Thus: — 

''Devilish  tiot' — I  suppose  ii;  allusion' 
to  his  rcnidrncp,  for  they  ray  he  livrn  in 
Jfire,  but  what  they  mean  by  '  Devil inh 
^old'   I  canrior  tell    '  Devihiih  swift'.. 
c:**e!ri=:  ratTiral  enough,  for  they  repre- 


sent him  as  a  spirit;  but  *Devilish  slow' 
is  beyond  my  comprehension.  'Devi- 
lish ugly'  seems  very  proper,  for  they 
paint  him  in  all  kinds  of  horrid  ugly 
shapes;  but  what  they  mean  by  a  'De- 
vilish pretty'  girl,  1  really  cannot  ima- 
gine; it  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
very  left-handed  compliment,  to  tell 
a  young  woman  that  she  was  as  hand- 
some as  the  Devil.  'Devilish  bad'  ap- 
pears very  proper,  because  he  is  said 
to  be  the  author  of  all  evil  and  mischief; 
but  'Devilish  good'  must  refer  to  some 
property  of  this  being  which  I  have  not 
yet  heard  explained.  'Devilish  dry' 
seems  reasonable  enough ;  but  '  Devi- 
lish wet'  is  not  so  easily  understood. 
'Devilish  black'  probably  alludes  to  liis 
colour ;  but  what  does  'Devilish  white' 
allude  to  ?  They  say  he  is  older  than 
the  world,  and  therefore  say  'Devilish 
old ;'  but  they  likewise  say  'Devilish 
new,'  and  'Devilish  young.'  llow  they 
reconcile  all  these  seeming  inconsisten- 
cies to  one  and  the  same  being,  I  could 
never  learn.  For  when  I  inquired  of 
one,  how  these  things  could  be.^  he 
stared  at  me  and  said,  it  was  a  'Devi- 
lish silly  question.' 

As  astonishing  as  any  thing  I  saw  in 
this  astonishing  country,  was  their  man- 
ner of  taking  an  oath.  ^Vith  us,  you 
know,  taking  an  oath  is  a  very  serious 
action,  and  is  never  done  but  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions ;  and  then  it  is  done 
in  the  presence  of  priests  and  governors ; 
but  here  they  can  take  an  oath  any 
where,  or  at  any  time.  Neither  do  they 
always  swear  by  the  Great  Being  ;  but 
each  swears  by  his  own  favourite  god. 
And  hence  I  ibund  that  their  household 
gods  were  very  numerous.  I  collected 
tlie  names  oi"  a  few  of  them  such  as  (iod, 
the  Loid,  (tliese  are  names  for  the  Great 
lieing,)  by  George,  by  Jane,  by  Gingo, 
by  the  living  Gingo,  (trom  this  I  sup- 
pose they  have  two  Gingos,)  by  Gar, 
by  Guy,  by  Heaven,  by  their  Souls, 
and  one  man  I  heard  nwear  by  his  Soul- 
case. 

Besides  these,  they  have  a  long  tribe 
of  less  divinities,  whose  names  are  con- 
tinually in  their  mouths.  They  do  not 
^  .swear  by  them,  but  they  interlard  them 
ia  .their  discourse,  by  way  of  making 
their  sentences  moie  emphatic.  Such 
as  the  Dace,  the  Ilangment,  Zounds 
and  Tar,  Blood  and  A\^ounds.  'Slife, 
'Sdeath,  Gad,  etc.  1  would  gladly  have 
follected  some  i))forniatioii  respecting 
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these  petty  gods,  but  not  one  of  them 
would  tell  me  any  tliinp^  about  them. 
I  asked  one  man  very  civilly,  if  Zounds 
and  Tar  had  been  a  pair  of  unfortunate 
lovers,  like  our  Yudillo  and  Zama ;  but 
the  fellow  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
and  would  not  give  me  an  answer.  This 
I  believe  is  cne  of  their  secrets. 

You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  when 
I  tell  you  that  these  Indians  have  car- 
ried the  mechanic  arts  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  we  have  done.  They  are  not 
only  able  to  grind  bread  and  spin  clothing 
by  machinery  ;  but  they  have  engines 
erected  in  almost  every  town  for  the 
purpose  of  praising  the  Great  Being. 
Thus  while  we  are  each  of  us  compelled 
to  offer  up  our  own  praises,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  singular  country,  can  ob- 
tain a  praising  machine,  which  one  m.an 
can  manage  by  turning  a  handk.,  and 
for  a  trifling  gi-atuity  offer  up  praises 
for  some  hundreds  of  people.  It  is  in 
contemplation  to  hnprove  their  machi- 
nery till  the  whole  of  their  rehgious  de- 
votions can  be  performed  in  this  econo- 
mical manner.  I  observed  that  in  most 
of  their  temples  they  pray  by  proxy, 
which  is  only  one  remove  from  the  per- 
fection of  engine  work. 

As  1  passed  along  one  of  their  streets, 
I  espied  a  large  paper  stuck  upon  the  wall; 
and  in  conspicuous  characters^  guand 
DECEPTIONS,  Admittance,  one  shilling: 
''Will  you  pay  a  visit  to  the  exhibition 
to  night  ?"  said  a  person  who  was  stand- 
ing near.  ''^Yhat said  I,  '^pay  a 
shilling  to  see  grand  deceptions?  I  can  see 
plenty  of  granddeceptionsm  this  country, 
without  giving  a  shilling  to  see  more." 

The  landlord,  where  I  lodged,  took  me 
one  day  to  see  one  of  these  Indian  wed- 
dings ;  and  really  curious  they  are.  The 
man  t6ok  the  woman  by  hand,  and  pro- 
mised to  worship  her.  1  turned  to  my 
guide,  and  whispered,  '-'how  happy 
must  the  English  women  feel  them- 
selves, to  be  worshipped  all  t-heir  lives 
by  their  husbands."  My  companion 
smiled,  and  said  the  fellow  would  thrash 
his  wife  before  a  month  was  over.  "  I 
know  him  well,"  said  he,  '-'and  he  will 
not  pay  her  human  honours,  much  less 
divine  ones." 

This  nation  pretends  to  be  the  most 
civilized  nation  on  the  globe ;  but  1  will 
give  you  an  instance  or  two  which  will 
prove  how  neceswy  it  is  that  proper 
instructors  should  be  sent  from  Prester 
JoHx  to  cultivate  their  mitidi.  They 


are  great  traders,  and  keep  a  quantity 
of  ships  ;  and  consequently  a  number  of 
seamen  is  employed  to  navigate  them. 
AYhenever  a  war  breaks  out  between  this 
country  and  any  of  its  neighbours,  those 
seamen  are  immediately  discovered  to 
be  a  species  of  monkeys,  and  are  seized 
and  made  slaves  of  for  the  king.  Ruffians 
are  place<l  in  all  the  seaport  towns  to  in- 
tercept them  when  they  step  on  shore, 
and  they  are  dragged  away  for  the  king's 
enemies  to  shoot  at.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible what  nuanbers  of  these  poor  fel- 
lows have  been  thus  catched  and  des- 
troyed during  these  last  few  years.  It 
is  in  vain  that  you  plead  their  likeness 
to  the  human  species  ;  you  are  instant- 
ly informed  that  they  are  made  for  kill- 
ing, and  that  they  have  not  feehngs  like 
other  men.  I  know  that  your  very 
heart  will  bleed  for  the  wretched  state 
of  this  poor  ignorant  country.  But 
cruelty,  Hamildah,  is  a  characteristic 
of  all  savage  nations  ;  and  it  requires  a 
high  degree  of  refinement  before  affec- 
tion and  brotherly  love  can  banish  the 
malevolent  principle  from  the  hearts  of 
savage  men. 

Like  some  of  the  East  Indian  nations, 
I  find  that  in  this  country  thdre  is  a 
number  of  diflrerent  Casts  particularly 
distinguished  from  each  other.  These 
Casts  are  not  allowed  to  intermarry,  or 
hold  even  social  intercourse  with  one 
another.  But  each  surrounded  with 
the  imaginary  glory  of  his  own  Cast, 
looks  down  with  contempt  on  all  the 
Casts  below  him ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  looks  up  with  awe  and  venera- 
tion to  the  Cast  above  him.  The  low- 
est Cast  is  the  most  numerous,  and  is 
without  a  name.  All  the  other  Casts 
look  to  this  Cast  for  the  supply  of  their 
various  wants;  they  till  the  ground, build 
houses,  prepare  clothing  and  food,  and 
even  wait  upon  the  superior  Casts.  Those 
of  the  second  Cast  are  called  Mastek?, 
and  are  only  just  removed  from  the  lowest 
Cast.  They  are  not  exempted  from,  bo- 
dily labour,  but  they  watch  over  the 
merchandise  and  public  business  of  the 
country.  The  third  Cast  is  called  Wo  r,- 
SHi  Pfui.s  ;  but  whether  from  some  sup- 
posed sanctity  inherent  in  them,  I  can- 
not learn.  They  are  still  further  re- 
moved from  the  contaminating  touch  of 
labour,  and  are  d^fceq^iently  held  in 
higher  esteem  by  "Sbse  below  them. 
The  fourth  Cast  is  called  Honoura- 
1  BLEs.  These  have  S9  very  little  of  this 
3C2 
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world  about  tliem,  tliat  they  neither  pay 
attention  to  procuring  nor  expending 
their  money  ;  such  low  grovelling  ideas 
are  considered  beneath  their  dignity. 
Their  time  is  chiefly  employed  in  the 
sublime  and  rational  exercises  of  eating, 
sleeping,  tlancing,  visiting,  puldic  a- 
rnusements,  etc.  The  fiftli  Cast  is 
called  Graces.  It  thus  a]>pcars  that 
something  of  religion  is  attached  to  all 
the  Casts  excepting  the  tvio  first ; 
tlK)ugh,  I  confess,  1  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  particular  marks  of  it 
tn  any  of  the  Casts.    There  is  nothing 


in  this  Cast  much  different  from  the 
HoxouRABLES,  cxccptiug  that  they  car- 
ry their  particular  deportment  to  a. 
greater  extent.  'Jliey  expect  more  ser- 
vile homage  from  all  the  inferior  Casts  ; 
and  ket  p  more  aloof  from  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

M'htn  I  return  toliappy  and  enlight- 
ened Afiica,  I  shall  know  better  how 
to  appreciate  the  blessings  we  eTijoy  in 
my  native  vale.  My  own  couiUry  rises 
in  a  comparison  with  tlie  rude  anil  unna- 
tural customs  of  less  polished  countries. 

i:  YANIIABOO. 
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C  Continued  from  page  ojO.J 

1  have  often  tliought  it  was  strange — very  strange — that  two  religious  sects,  so 
■respectable  as  the  Inghamites  and  Daejmtes,  should  have  existed  seventy 
years  in  this  kingdom,  and  not  be  noticed,  hke  otliers,  in  any  of  the  various  pub- 
lications on  religious  denominations.  If  tliese  articles  are  acceptable  to  the 

serious  part  of  your  readers,  I  could  also  furnish  you  with  some  materials  con- 
cerning parties  of  more  recent  origin,  whose  founders  are  now  living,  and  whose 
histories  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  1  allude  to  the  ILu^banites,  in  Scotland ; 
and  the  Paueites,  in  Ireland.  ^ 

■'\ 

distress.    To  th^r  astonishment  he  gave 
them  his  guinea — the  only  one  he  had  ■ 
in  the   world  I      They  remonstrated. 
"No,"  says  he  in  take  it,  Providence  will 
never  suffer  me  to  want." 

After  some  time  he  left  the  loom  and 
began  to  traflic  in  lint-yarn,  he  then 
took  a  shop  in  the  high  street  of  Glas- 
gow, got  into  a  very  considerable  trade 
in  French  yarn  which  he  sold  to  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  lawns  and  cambrics,  and 
was  by  far  the  most  extensive  dealer  in 
that  article,  which  was  then  much  used. 
Soon  after  he  came  to  Glasgow,  he  got 
into  some  temporary  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments; he  discovered  his  situation 
to  a  31rs.  Allan,  a  very  pious  woman 
with  whom  he  lodged;  she,  having  the 
mof  t  perfect  confidence  that  her  lodger 
would  not  suffer  her  to  incur  any  loss  by 
him,  gathered  together  i'lOOO  or  £1200, 
(a  great  sum  in  those  days)  which  she 
put  into  his  hands — he  paid  all  his  cre- 
ditors and  very  soon  repaid  Mrs.  Allan. 
IMr.  Dale  it  is  said,  first  -became  ac- 
quainted with  ]\Irs.  Allan  at  a  country 
sacrament — an  intimacy  was  formed-^ 


DAEFITI.S. 

Their  oris;in  ami  J/lsforj/.  David 

..Dale  was  born  at  Stewanoj,  near  I'ais- 
ley  in  1738.  His  Father  kept  a  small 
shop,  and  David,  when  a  boy,  on  some 
little  difference  with  his  father,  left  him, 
and  went  to  Paisley.  Here  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  house  of  a  religious  fa- 
mily, and  wrought  at  the  loom.  His 
'conduct  was  now  good,  though  sonie- 
times  blamed  by  his  master  for  spending 
too  much  of  his  time  in  reading  serious 
books.  David  was  afterwards  so  econo- 
mical, that  he  would  frequently,  at  the 
dinner  hour,  walk  out  into  the  fields, 
and  dine  on  a  half})enny  roll,  drinking 
from  a  spring  of  water,  near  which  he 
used  to  sitv  "  From  this  specimen  of  his 
frugality,  you  will  say,  perhaps,  that 
DaVid  was  a  miser.  He  Avas  no  such 
tiling.  He  Avas  always  of  a  most  gene- 
rous disposition.  ;  llis  earnings  were 
from  four  to  foar^illings  and  sixpence 
a  week,  and  as  aawttof  of  his  hberality, 
I  am  informed,  JR  one  time,  when  he 
b.ad  saved  a  gu|fca,  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours solicited  alrifle  for  a  ixnson  in 
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1  and  he  generally  went  to  her  houf;e  on 
Sunday  evenings.  At  last  she  misR«-d  him 
for  some  weeks  and  inquiring  what  was 
become  of  him,  she  learned  that  he  had 
had  a  fever.  She  went  to  his  lodgings 
and  did  not  find  him  so  comfortably  cir- 
cumstanced as  she  could  have  vri 
.'(he  removed  him  to  lier  own  liori: ■.vad 
he  never  left  it  till  he  married  a  .AJiss 
Camphell,  of  an  exceedingly  genteel  fa- 
mily, her  father  or  brother  was  director 
of  the  Koyal  Bank  of  Scotland. 

About  this  tune  the  Cotton  trade  was 
beginning,  and  some  Manchester  spin- 
ners persuaded  Mr.  Dale  to  receive  con- 
signments of  Cotton  yarn,  this  soon  be- 
came a  gi'eat  business  and  superseded 
the  linen  trade;  he  then  built  one  of 
the  mills  at  New  Lanark,  then  another, 
and  at  last  the  great  community  there 
astonished  the  world  of  trade,  and  must 
indeed  delight  every  one  -who  sees  it. 

The  lloya,l  Bank  of  Scotland  now  in- 
tending to  establish  a  branch  at  Glas- 
gow, fixed  on  IMr.  Dale  to  superintend 
that  establishment :  this  finished  his 
character  for  eminence  in  Glasgow :  he 
continued  to  prosper  in  every  thing,  and 
died  possessed  of  about  £120,000!  His 
character  for  integrity  was  unsullied, 
.  and  the  princely  munificence  of  his 
charities  was  never  inten-upted.  Since 
his  death,  through  the  gross  mismanage- 
ment of  his  executors,  his  daughters 
.  have  lost  a  very  large  part  of  the  fortune 
their  father  left  them;  but  a  competency 
remains  to  them,  and  if  it  were  other- 
wise, the  children  of  such  a  man  could 
hardly  be  left  forsaken. 

The  well  known  Robert  Owen,  Esq. 
(who  has  exerted  himself  so  much  the 
last  three  years  in  announcing  his  new 
schemes  for  making  the  poor  happy) 
married  Mr.  Dale's  eldest  daughter.  But 
he  obtained  the  New  Lanark  EstabHsh- 
me)it  by  purchase,  not  by  legacy.  Mr. 
Dale  having  disposed  of  that  property  to 
some  friends  at  Manchester.  Of  the 
education  of  the  work  people  and  their 
children,  Mr.  Dale  was  very  careful,  he 
did  not,  1  believe,  take  them  solely  from 
under  the  care  of  their  parents,  nor  teach 
them  dancing,  and  the  manual  and  pla- 
toon exercise  as  Mr.  Owen  does,  but  his 
care  extended  to  all  the  essentials  of 
education,  and  no  doubt  religion  was  di- 
ligently inculcated.  Now  Mr.  Owen 
•  professes  to  discard  religion  altogether 
from  his  sclieme  of  education:  but  it  is 

fact,  and  a  gratifying  one  to  the  friends 


of  religion,  that  all  lii"  wondrous  crea- 
tion of  New  Lanark  was  the  work  of  a 
devoted  disciple  of  the  christian  faith. 

It  is  re])orted,  that  when  intelligence 
was  brought  to  Mr.  Dale,  that  one  of  his 
mill,<^  at  New  Lanark  was  burnt  down, 
he  heard  the  bad  tidings  without  com- 
motion, and  calmly  observed,  he  would 
take  a  ride  over  in  the  morning.  He  did 
so,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  poor 
work  people  in  the  greatest  distress,  par- 
ticularly the  women.  ^^Never  mind  this 
misfortune,"  says  "Mr,  Dale,"  do  not 
fret — I  will  find  work  for  the  men  in 
the  other  mills,  and  as  for  the  children, 
they  shall  go  to  school  till  a  new  Factory 
is  raised  up." 

About  1770,  Mr.  Dale  first  became  a 
preacher,  having  been  unanimously 
chosen,  and  set  apart  to  the  elder's  office 
with  fasting  and  prayer.  He  and  his 
friends  were  before  this  connected  with 
tlie  Relief  chapel  in  Glasgov/ — a  branch 
of  the  Scots  established  church — and  had 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Cruden,  author  of  the 
Concordance,  as  their  minister.*  Mr. 
Dale,  with  a  few  others,  separated  on 
some  questions  of  discipline,  and  for 
not  observing  the  Lord's  Supper  every 
Sabbath  Day.  Mr.  Paterson,  who  went 
along  with  Mr.  Dale  in  that  separation, 
then  built  their  present  Meeting  House 
in  Gray  Friars  Wynd,  and  in  which  Mr. 
Dale  preached  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
When  their  meetinghouse  was  first  open- 
ed, they  were  visited  with  a  tumultuous 
assemblage  of  people.  They  had  many 
adversaries.  Indeed  there  was  no  deno- 
mination endured  more  reproach  and  ri- 
dicule than  Mr.  Dale  and  his  friends  did 
at  this  time,  not  only  from  the  baser 
sort,  but  also  from  many  of  those  v/ho 
shewed  themselves  to  be  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Pharisees.  Mr. 
Dale  was  for  a  while  openly  insulted  in 
the  streets,  and  looked  upon  as  a  person 
that  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  Uve. 
The  meeting-house  was  also  violently 
assaulted  with  stones:  but  by  patient  en- 
during they  overcame,  and  in  well  doing 
put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish 
men.  Many  clave  unto  them,  not  only 
in  the  city,  but  hkewise  from  Hamilton 
and  Paisley. 

A  few  years  before  this,  say  1768,  two 
eminent  ministersiSbf  the  established 
church  in  FifeshiriJl^z.  James  Smith, 


*  It  is  not  general ly'Wiown  that  Mr,  CiB- 
den,  was  a  preachtr.  , 
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aiid  Robert  Ferrier,  resigned  their  mi- 
nisterial cliarges,  renounced  their  bene- 
fices, and  comnienced  an  Independent 
church  at  Balchristie.  This  church  and 
the  Daleites  afterwards  united.  In  a 
few  yeais  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  brethren,  whether 
they  should  stand  wliile  singing  as  well 
as  praying,  and  whether  the  assent  of 
the  brethren  should  be  given  to  the 
prayers  of  the  church  by  audibly  saying 
umcii.  Mr.  Dale  was  for  forbearance, 
Mr.  Ferrier  required  unanimity.  The 
latter  withdrew,  and  took  part  with  Mr. 
Glas. 

After  this,  congregations  were  formed 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Dale  in  many 
different  places  in  Scotland.  The  church 
at  Glasgow  consists  of  about  185  mem- 
bers, having  three  elders — Kelly, 
liob.  Gray,  and  \V^.  Kerr,  merchants. 
At  Paisley  84,  Jas.  ]Mc.  Gavin,  mer- 
chant, ehler.  At  Hamilton,  30.  At 
Perth,  30.  At  Dundee,  40.  At  Bal- 
christie, 20,  etc. 

2Vieir practict  s.  All  persons  applying 
for  admission,  have  to  profes.s  their  faith 
before  the  church.  They  observe  the 
kiss  of  charity  in  receiving  members,  or 
w^hen  brethren  visit  them  from  a  dis- 
tance. They  do  not  decide  on  religious 
questions  by  majorities.  They  plead  for 
the  propriety  of  a  plurality  of  elders,  and 
to  be  chosen  from  among  the  brethren. 
But  if  deprived  of  ekUrs,  they  think 
it  their  duty  to  observe  all  the  ordinances 
of  Christ's  appointment  every  Lord's 
Day — reading,  praying,  exhorting,  and 
in  breaking  of  bread.  If  an  elder  mar- 
ries a  second  time,  he  is  not,  for  that  act 
degraded  from  his  office.  Not  eating 
with  excommunicants,they  think,  should 
be  restricted  to  those  characters  who  are 
said  to  be  excluded  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, and  not  those  who  withdraw,  or 
separate  on  matters  of  conscience.  They 
do  not  approve  of  plays,  dancing,  horse 
racing,  card-playing,  etc.  yet  would  not 
be  offended  by  one  being  a  witness  to  a 
dance,  or  race,  etc.  The  eating  of  blood, 
or  things  strangled,  they  consider  as  pos- 
sitively  prohibited.  In  many  things 
they  are  very  similar  to  the  Glasites, 
though  there  is  a  difference  in  their  man- 
ner of  public  preaching,  or  praying. 
Thus,  a  Daleite  would  say,  "^tVe  thank 
thee  that  thou  jiu^t  turned  us  from 
darkness  to  ligl^  A  Glasite,  ''We 
pray  that  thou  wouldst  turn  us,"  etc. 
(To  be  continued. J 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ox  PASTORAL  AND  RURAL  POETRY. 

It  has  been  a  custom  with  highly  cul- 
tivated minds,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
to  figure  to  themselves  a  peaceful  cly- 

sium  an  eartlily  paradise— — in  some 

other  circle  of  life  than  that  in  which 
they  might  chance  to  move.  The  higher 
they  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civilized  - 
society,  the  more  fully  they  were  con- 
vinced that  wealth  and  worldly  honours 
could  not  contribute  either  to  innocence 
of  life  or  serenity  of  mind.  If  this  fan- 
cied happiness  therefore  was  a  resident 
in  the  lower  w^orld,  they  were  convinced 
that  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  more 

secluded  Avalks  of  life  in  situations 

where  surrounding  vice  could  not  con- 
taminate, and  where  evil  example  could 
not  influence.  In  the  ages  of  classic 
poetry,  such  a  situation  as  this  was  only 
to  be  found  among  the  shepherds  who 
fed  their  flocks  upon  the  movmtains,  and 
who  mingled  in  society  no  farther  than 
necessity  compelled  them  to  do.  Hence 
the  early  poets  described  the  scenes  of 
rural  life,  as  abounding  in  simple  vir- 
tue, honest  truth,  and  warm  affection. 
They  drew  their  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses, full  of  veneration  for  the  re- 
ligion of  their  forefathers,  and  conse- 
quently well  acquainted  with  the  My- 
thology of  that  age  and  country.  They 
represented  them  as  warm  but  faithful 
lovers,  fond  husbands,  and  affectionate 
wives;  because  these  things  must  exist 
in  so  happy  a  state  of  human  enjoy- 
ment. 

At  the  present  day  we  read  these  po- 
etical descriptions  with  delight,  and  for- 
get that  the  real  characters  were  "nien 
of  like  passions  with  om-selves."  f  he 
period  when  they  lived  is  so  distant 
from  ours — manners  and  customs  are 
so  completely  changed  since  Virgil 
strung  his  lyre,  that  we  enter  willingly 
and  cheerfully  into  the  delusion,  and 
fancy  ourselves  transported  into  the  gol- 
den age,  when  men  "acted,  thought,  and 
spoke  the  same." 

But,  though  the  mind  will  easily  ac- 
commodate itself  to  imagine  that  such  a 
race  of  happy  beings  may  have  existed 
before  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries; 
we  should  turn  with  disgust  from  a  per- 
formance which  should  attempt  to  des- 
cribe them  as  living  now.  Hence  it  19 
that  Pope's  beautifully  written  Pastorals 
appear  so  incongruous  to  the  ideas  of  ^ 
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modern  reader.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
'  ridiculous  to  the  Endish  reader,  than 
the  representation  of  a  company  of  Hea- 
then shepherds  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  beside  A\^indsor?  GuHiver 
himself  Avould  smile  to  hear  of  Daphnes 
and  Delias,  and  Strcphons,  assembled 
in  such  a  situation.  Poetry  of  every 
kind  must  be  consistent  before  it  can  be 
pleasing.  Though  it  may  not  be  de- 
scriptive of  real  facts,  it  must  appear  so. 
It  must  contain  no  hnprobablities,  and 
still  less  any  impossibilities.*  How  re- 
pugnant then  to  every  feeling  of  poetical 
truth,  to  be  told  that,  beside  AVindsor, 
Rough  satyrs  dance,  and  Pan  applauds 
the  song."  What  reader  can  bring 
his  imagination  to  fancy  that  "\'enus 
with  Adonis  strayed"  through  "Windsor 
Forest?  Should  Ave  not  start  to  hear  a 
clown  beside  London  exclaiming ''Now 
bright  Arcturus  glads  the  teeming 
grain?"  or  another  saying  "But  see 
Orion  sheds  unwholesome  dews?" 

^Mythological  allusions  were  the  most 
natural  manner  of  expressing  their  ideas 
in  the  Pagan  ages;  but  v.  ith  the  change 
in  religious  sentiment  we  look  for  a  cor- 
responding change  in  poetic  language. 
No  attcmipt  to  construct  English  Pasto- 
lal  Poetry  on  the  model  of  the  ancients 
can  possibly  succeed;  for  this  plain  rea- 
son— Pastoral  I'oetry  ought  to  be  a  de- 
lineation of  Pastoral  manners,  and  our 
manners  are  essentially  different  from 
those  described  by  the  ancients.  The 
best  modern  Pastoral  that  we  possess,  is 
Allan  llamsay's  Gentle  Shepherd.  We 
hear  nothing  in  this  poem  of  Heathen 
gods  or  goddesses.  All  the  imagery  is 
such  as  might  occur,  the  situation  is  the 
most  Pastoral  one  that  could  be  found; 
au{!  the  incidents  are  not  at  variance 
wifh  probability.  "What  more  natural, 
than  for  a  fond  and  generous  peasant 
girl  to  think  of  her  lover,  that 


*  A  young  Poet  of  our  acquaintance,  bad 
just  completed  a  very  elegant  litdcPocn),  as  he 
thought,  and  was  reciting  it  among  a  company 
of  rustics,  he  had  however  only  repeated  the 
two  first  lines  before  he  was  convinced  that 
the  task  of  writing  rural  poetry  was  more  dif- 
iicult  than  he  had  imagined.    He  began: — 

Hark,  the  linnet,  lark,  and  thrush, 
Make  sweetly  vocal  every  bush— — 

"Oo  thou  ninny  hammer"  replied  a  lad  in  the 
company,  "icha  ever  hard  tell  ci  a  lark  sit- 
tin  in  a  bush 


There's  nane  o'  a*  the  herds  that  tread  tlie 
green, 

Has  sic  a  smile,  or  sic  twa  glancing  een  : 

And  then  he  speaks  wi'  sic  a  taking  art, 

His  words  they  thirl  like  music  thro' my  heart. 

It  is  equally  natural  to  suppose  that 
another  shepherd  might  be  found  who 
could 

Xtither  sing  nor  say, 
j  Except,  How  d'ye?  or,  There's  a  bonny  day. 

But  our  country  is  not  fruitful  in  sub- 
jects for  pastoral  poetry,  and  our  most 
'  natural  Poets  have  turned  their  attention 
to  a  species  of  poetry  which  is  inexhaus- 
tible. This  for  want  of  a  better  name 
may  be  termed  Rural  Poetry.  It  is 
here  the  business  of  the  Poet  to  trace  the 
secret  workings  of  the  minds  of  persons  in 
rural  life — to  describe  the  scenen,^  which 
surrounds  them — to  exhibit  the  power- 
ful hand  of  nature  operating  upon  the 
uncultivated  heart — to  shew  the  virtues 
which  they  dierish,  and  the  vices  which 
prevail  among  them. — These  interpersed 
with  rural  occupations,  and  blended  with 
faithful  representations,  of  the  joys  and 
griefs,  hopes  and  fears,  which  occasion- 
ally agitate  the  bosoms  of  a  class  of  mor- 
tals, naturally  exempted  from  those 
more  important  occui*ences  which  diver- 
sify the  scenes  of  more  polished  life,  af- 
ford an  inexliaustible  treasure  for  the 
Rural  Poet. 

At  the  head  of  this  class  of  ^vritersJ 
public  opinion  has  placed  the  inimitable 
Burns.  And  perhaps  a  finer  rural  pic- 
ture was  never  drawn,  than  the  Cottar's 
Siiturday  Nli^ld.  AVe  almost  imagine 
ourselves  beside  the  cottage  fire,  and  al- 
most envy  the  cottager  of  his  bliss,  when 
we  read  the  following  hues: — 
His  wee  bit  ingle  biinkin  bonnily, 

His  clean  hearth  stane,  his  thrifty  wifie's 
smile, 

The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee. 

Does  a'  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile. 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour 'and  his 
toil. 

Jenny,  blushing  at  the  introduction  of 
her  lover  for  the  first  time,  as  such,  into 
her  father's  cot,  is  nature  itself.  The 
quick  eye  of  the  mother  watching  the 
maiden's  Icteks,  is  drawn  with  the  hand 
of  a  painter. 

The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  eye,  and  flush  her  cheek; 
With  heart-struck  anxious  care  inquires  the 
dame, 

While  Jenny  hafRins  is  affraid  to  speak. 
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How  naturally  he  paints  the  maternal 
solicitude  of  the  aged  dame!  For  the 
first  thought  that  will,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment cross  a  mother's  breast^,  is,  what  the 
youth  may  be,  who  has  obtained  the 
ilaughtcr's  confidence  ?  The  reflections 
of  the  author  on  seduction  are  so  appro- 
priate and  so  much  superior  to  any  thing 
we  have  in  the  language,  that  we  can- 
not restrain  our  Avish  to  transcribe  them ; 
and  we  recommend  our  youthful  readers 
to  commit  them  to  memory,  in  the  hope 
that  thry  may  act  as  a  salutary  monition, 
at  some  moment  when  no  friendly  voice 
is  near,  either  to  restrain  or  to  advise: — 

Is  there,  in  Immaii  form,  who  bears  a  heart, 

A  wretch  !  a  villiaii!  lost  to  love  and  truth! 
That  can,  with  stiulicd,  sly,  ensnaring  art, 

Jiciray  sweet  Jennifs  unsuspecting  youtl\? 
Curse  on  his  perjur'ri  arts!  dissembling  smooth, 

Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  cxile<l  ? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  truth. 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their 
child  ? 

Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  destrac- 
tion  wild. 

How  delighted  we  feel,  while  we  accom- 
pany the  venerable  old  peasant,  kneeling 
in  the  midst  of  his  family! — we  listen 
with  delight,  while 

To  heav'n's  eternal  King, 
The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  priiy  s. 

A  high  sense  of  religion  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  brightest  traits  in  rural  manners. 
For  while  devotion  in  some  of  the  more 
exalted  walks  of  life,  displays 

■    Every  grace,  except  the  heart. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  many  secluded  vales,  that. 

In  fair  virtue's  heav'nly  road. 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind- 

In  his  Poem  of  the  Tu-a  Dogs,  we  have 
a  correct  picture  of  a  poor  man's  joys 
and  sorrows,  in  which  the  most  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  pastoral  (;r  rural  life, 
might  be  taught  to  be  content  \vith  his 
own  situation.  In  how  few  words  docs 
the  Poet  enumerate  the  chief  distresses 
which  can  befall  the  cottager: — 

Loss  o'  health,  and  want  o'  masters. 

And  as  pleasingly  docs  he  describe  the 
annual  joys  of  Hallowmas,  when 

Love  winks,  wit  ships,  an'  social  mirth 
Forgets  there's  care  upu'  the  eartii. 

The  poem  of  Halloween  isanoihcr  in 
wViich  the  author  has  delineated,  with  a 


master's  hand,  the  superstitions  of  rural . 
life.  But  of  all  the  pieces  that  Burns 
ever  wrote,  there  is  not  one  that  can 
compare  with  Tani  o  Shanter.  We  see 
there,  not  only  the  peasant's  manners  but 
the  peasant's  mind.— His  propensities 
— his  prejudices — his  fears — and  his  fol- 
lies— are  set  in  view.  He  is  staying  at 
the  IVIarket  beyond  his  time — his  wife 
is  growling  at  his  delay — 

Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm, 

while  he  is  seated  with  a  friend 

Fast  by  the  ingle,  bleezing  finely. 

But,  though  the  landlady  was  so  ^^gra- 
cious,"  and  the  landlord's  "laugh  was 
ready  chorus:"  and  though  '^the  ale  was 
growing  better,"  and  Tam  '^'^was  sae  hap- 
py"— still  "Tarn  munridis."  And  here 
we  have  one  of  the  sweetest  similies  that 
ever  fell  from  poet's  pen; — it  is  on  the 
transitory  nature  of  pleasure: — 

Or  as  the  sna'  fa's  in  the  river, 

A  moment  ichite — then  melts  forever. 

How  naturally  are  the  fears  of  an  une- 
ducated peasant  depicted  in  Tarn's  con- 
duct 

Whiles  holding  fast  his  guid  blue  bonnet ; 
Whiles  crooni-vg  o'er  some  auld  ScoVs  sonnet; 
Whiles  glow'ring  round  wi'  prudent  cares. 
Lest  boi^lcs  catch  him  unawares. 

Singing  to  drown  his  fears,  shews  the  \Cf 
ry  feelings  of  the  loon.  The  idea  of  tlie 
mare's  winning  "the  key-stane  of  the 
brig,"  is  according  to  the  superstitions 
of  tlie  country;  for  witches  could  not 
pursue  their  prey  over  a  running  stream, 
and  thus  their  power  to  do  mischief  was 
much  limited. 

But  if  Burns  rank  in  the  first  class  of 
rural  poets,  Anderson  of  Carlisle  clanns 
a  high  niche  in  the  second.  He  embo- 
dies feelings  and  ideas  of  humble  life 
with  a  more  faithful  hand  than  ever 
Bvirns  did.  His  colouring  is  not  so  bril- 
liant as  that  of  Burns,  but  his  portraits 
arc  more  to  the  life.  The  very  souls  of 
the  Cumberland  peasantry  are  laid  open 
before  us.  The  ballad  of  \Vill  and  Kate 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  piece  we  have 
ever  seen  of  the  kind.  An  old  man  and 
woman  are  reflecting  on  the  troubles  of 
their  past  life,  and  pleasing  themselves 
with  the  melancholy  recital. 
Now,  Kate.  I'uU  forty  years  ha'e  flown. 

Sin  we  niel  on  tiie  green  : 
Frae  that  to  this  the  saut,  saut  terir 
'     lias  oft  stuid  i'  my  een  ; 
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For  when  the  bairns  were  some  pcat-heet 

Tou  kens  I  leani'd  my  knee — 
Lai  toddlen  things,  in  want  o'  bread— 

O,  that  went  hard  wi'  me ! 

Then  when  our  crops  were  spoil'd  wi*  rain 

Sir  Jwohn  mud  hev  his  rent 
What  cud  we  de  ?  nee  geer  had  we — 

Sae  I  to  jail  was  sent. 
'J'was  hard  to  starve  i'  sec  a  pl,eace 

Widout  a  frein  to  trust; 
But  when  I  thought  o'  thee  and  bairns, 

My  heart  was  hke  to  brust. 

Neist,  Etty,  God  was  pleas'd  to  tek. 

What  then  we'd  seven  still ; 
But  whee  kens  what  may  happen  ? — suin 

Thesmaw-pox  did  for  Bill. 
I  thhik  I  see  his  slee-black  een, 

Then  he  wad  chirm  and  talk  ; 
And  say  ded,  ded ;  mam,  mam,  and  aw, 

Lang,  lang  ere  he  could  walk. 

At  Carel,  when  for  six  pound  ten, 

I  selt  twee  Scotty  kye 
They  pick'd  my  pocket  i'  the  thrang 

And  de'il  a  plack  had  I. 
*•  Neir  ack !"  says  tou,  "  we'll  work  for  raair 

Its  time  eneugh  to  fret, 
A  pun'  o'  sorrow  wunnet  pay 

A  single  ounce  o'  debt." 

Now  toddlen  down  the  bill  o'  leyfe, 

Auld  yage  has  brought  content ; 
And  God  bethankt  our  bairns  are  up, 

And  pay  Sir  Jwohn  his  rent : 
When  seyde  by  seyde,  aw  day  we  sit, 

I  often  think  and  grieve, 
Its  hard  that  deeth  sud  part  auld  fwok 

When  happy  they  can  Jive. 

Not  only  in  canm/  Cumberlantl,  but 
in  all  parts  of  the  North  of  England,  it 
is  usual  for  young  people  to  meet  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  after  "the  old  folks  are 
gone  to  bed.  This  custom  is  beautiful- 
ly alluded  to  in  a  ballad  called  "The 
impatient  lassie."  The  family  is  at  rest 
and  she  is  anxiously  waiting  the  arrival 
of  her  lover. 

"What  can  it  be  keeps  him  frae  me? 

The  ways  are  nit  sae  lang, 
And  sieet  and  snaw  are  naught  at  aw 

If  yen  were  fain  to  gang! 
Some  ither  lass,  wi'  bonnier  feact, 

Has  catch'd  his  wicked  ee 
And  I'll  be  pointed  ar,  at  kurk— 

Nay!  suiner  let  me  dee! 

O!  durst  we  lasses  nobbitgang 

And  sweetheart  them  we  leyke, 
I'd  rin  to  thee,  my  Jwolinie  lad, 

Nor  stop  at  bog  or  deyke, 

September,  ^5(20.— A^o.  IX.  Vol,  . 


But  custom's  sec  a  silly  thiiiir, 

For  men  mun  hae  tlieir  way, 
And  niajiy  a  bonny  lass  mun  sit. 

And  wish  frae  day  to  day. 

The  sweetest  of  these  little  pieces,  is 
the  author  on  himself,  our  limits  prevent 
us  from  giving  the  whole,  but  the  fol- 
lowing lines  are  so  exquisite  in  their 
kind,  that  we  should  not  be  doing  jus- 
tice to  those  readers  who  have  not  had 
the  happiness  to  see  the  volume,  if  we 
omitted  them. 

In  sunmier  let  lowse,  how  we  brush'd  thro'  the 
wood. 

And  meade  seevy  caps  on  the  brink  o'  the 
flood ; 

Or  watch'd  the  seap  bubbles,  or  ran  with  the 
kite. 

Or  launch'd  paper  navies,  how  dear  the  de- 
light ! 

Then,  in  winter,  we'd  caw  out  the  lasses  to 
play, 

And  tell  tliem  the  moon  shone  as  breet  as  the 
day  ; 

Or  scamper  like  wild  things  at  hunting  the  hare, 
Tig-touch-wood,  four  corners,  or  twenty  games  ' 
mair. 

Then  my  fadder,  God  bless  him  I  at  thurteen 
ofi  said, 

•*  My  lad,  I  mun  get  thee  a  bit  of  a  trade  ; 
O,  cud  I  afford  it,  mair  larnin  ihou'd  get" 
But  peer  was  my  fadder,  and  I's  unlearned  yet. 
And  then  my  furst  sweetheart,  an  angel  was 
she 

But  I  only  meade  luive  thro'  the  tail  of  my  ee  ; 
I  mind  when  I  met  her,  I  panted  to  speak, 
But  stood  silent,  and  blushes  spread  aw  owre 
my  cheek. 

Poor  Stagg,  the  blind  fiddler  of  Wig- 
t»n,  deserves  a  place  among  the  rural 
poets  of  the  North.  His  language 
speaks  to  the  heart,  and  convinces  us 
that,  though  blind,  he  has  been  a  spec- 
tator of  the  scenes  he  describes.  New^ 
year's  day',  and  Auld  lang  seyne,  are  two 
of  his  best  pieces  on  rural  subjects;  from 
the  former  a  few  verses  shall  conclude 
our  extracts. 

Or  when  of  luive,  the  kittlin'  dart 
First  whithers  i'  th'  unconscious  heart, 
Wi'  a'  the  pleasin'  painfu'  smart, 

Sec  passions  awn. 
An'  raptures  dirl  thro'  every  part. 

Before  unknawn. 

Then  doubly  sweet  the  lavrock  sang, 
Wi'  sraeyling  sweets  the  cowslips  sprang, 
Au'  a'  liie  grove  wi'  gladsome  chang 

Their  joy  confeat : 

3D 
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An'  happiness  the  heale  day  lang, 

Glow'd  in  each  breast. 

****** 

Oft  teyraes  I  think,  by  inem'ry  led, 
What  curious  arguments  we've  hed, 
Or  crack'd  away,  till  gawn  to  bed 

VVaswheyte  forgittenj 
An'  a'  the  lave  by  sleep  o'erspread. 

War  round  us  sitteu. 

Someteymesi'  th'  winter  r.eeglits,  when  dark, 
We'd  into  th'  Ladies'  DiYy  \;uk, 
There  wi'  charade  or  rebus  Mlark, 

^Ve'd  liev  a  bout, 
And  niony  a  leyme  we'd  puzzliii'  wark 

To  luid  thttu  out. 

Sonieteymes  we'd  politics  in  ban', 

Tlic  Kmg,  I  be  l;nvs,  the  reeghts  o'  man, 

The  parish  clash,  the  empire's  ban 

Just  as  it  clianc'd  ; 
Each  art  an'  science  now  an'  ihiin, 

By  turns  advanc'd. 

For  subjects  we  but  seldom  songlit, 
They  gaily  oft  were  leyle  or  nought. 
Ne'er  ack,  they  ay  amusen)eiit  brought, 

An'  tliat  was  plenty  ; 
We  freely  spack  whate'er  we  thought 

Without  being  stenty. 

Tt  or  at  least  it  ought  to  be,  the  de- 
sign of  Rural  Poetry,  to  give  a  faithful 
picture  of  rural  feelings  ;  that  the  read- 
er may  imagine  himself  trans])orted  into 
the  midst  of  those  scenes  Avltich  the  poet 
describes;  for  if  our  better  knowledge 
informs  us  that  the  picture  which  the 
writer  has  drawn,  is  not  correct,  we  sliall 
turn  from  tlie  most  glowing  versification 
with  disgust;  but  if  the  copy  be  a  faith- 
ful transcript  from  the  original,  we  shall 
pay  due  homage  to  the  work,  though 
the  colouring  may  appear  rather  coarse. 

£ 


THE  ATHEIST'S  CREED. 

The  atheist  considers  that  his  body, 
began  by  chance  or  necessity,  is  conti- 
nued without  design,  and  i)eris]ies  with- 
out hope  ;  and  that  his  soul  is  a  mere 
attribute  of  his  body,  useless  and  worth- 
less vrhiie  lie  lives,  and  destined  at  his 
death  to  rottenness  and  corruption. — 

Death  an  eternal  sleep,"  he  engraves  on 
the  gate  posts  of  the  church-yard  ;  and 
consigns,  by  his  mandate,  the  nume- 
rous inhabitants  to  the  dark  and  dreary 
regions  of  annihilation. — He  supposes 
all  things  derived  from  chance  or  from 
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necessity;  originating  without  design, 
existing  to  no  purpose,  and  terminating, 
vs'lien  they  do  terminate,  by  the  coercion 
of  fate  or  the  S])ort  of  accident,  as  they 
began. — Himself  he  regards  as  a  lump 
of  organized  matter,  with  a  mind  with- 
out government,  except  that  of  fate  or, 
force  ;  without  moral  action  ;  incapable 
of  obligation  or  rectitude  ;  united  to  hi^; 
fellow  men  only  by  time  and  place  ; 
formed  only  for  anhnal  enjoyments,  and 
destined  to  perish  with  his  kindred 
brutes.  dowlas. 

iTo  X\)t  5^tritor  of  tl)c  ?lonstialc  i¥laga}inf. 
THE  VERB  ACTIVE. 

(Concluded  from  page  3.)7.J 

The  French  have,  besides  the  com- 
pound of  the  preterite,  two  past  tenses 
inflected  in  their  terminations,  and  in 
the  application  of  wdiich  consists  a  ni- 
cety in  that  language  which  he  who 
cannot  discriminate  in  our  own,  will 
never  comprehend — "je  finissois  ma  let- 
tre  quand  il  arriva."  ''I  finished  (///?- 
perfect,  was  finishing)  my  letter  when 
he  arrived  ( /  erj'ecf.J"  But  if  we  at- 
tach no  in){);)riance  to  the  analogy  of 
language,  let  us  at  least  reflect  on  the 
signification  of  words,  since  '^language 
is  the  instrument  of  science,  and  words 
are  btit  the  signs  of  ideas."  In  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  the  verl)  denotes  imper- 
fect time,  "I  irrofe  while  you  remained 
vvith  me  ;"  but  who  that  has  learnt  to- 
parse  will  assert  that  the  same  verb,  in 
the  next  sentence,  is  not  in  the  pret- 
perfect  tense  .f*  "Pope  irrote  the  Essay 
on  jMan."  It  does  not  imply  that  Pope 
inis  writing,  but  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor. Thus  "wrote"  and  "have  writ- 
ten" are  modifications  of  time  absolute- 
ly past,  for  tense  is  a  corruption  of  temps 
— time. 

No  writer  of  classical  reputation 
would  deliberately  give  his  sanction  to 
the  following  expres?;ion',  recommended 
by  ^lurray — "the  general's  Itiivitig jailed 
in  this  enterprise,  occasioned  his  dis- 
grace"— Avoiild  it  be  less  correct  to  say— 
"the  general's  being- nnsuecessfi/I,"  etc. — 
to  make  an  adjective,  which  neither 
agrees  with  a  noun  cxjiressed  nor  under- 
stood, the  nominative  to  the  verb  ? 

The  participle  present  is  more  exten- 
sively applied  in  its  piimitive  state,  it 
agrees  with  a  noun,  or  pronoun,  and  re- 
tains the  regimen  of  the  verb^  ^'movifii: 
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the  stone  /  discovered" — without  rela- 
tion to  time  it  is  a  participial  adjective, 
*'aL  hvin^'  friend" — having  the  definite 
article  the  hefore  it,  it  bt-comes  a  suh- 
tantive,  as  "the  i(ikin}>;  of  the  city" — 
when  it  neither  agrees  with  a  noun,  nor 
is  transitive^  it  loses  the  peculiar  projjer- 
ty  of  the  participle,  and  becomes  a  ver- 
bal noun^,  "it  acquires  velocity  by  Dior- 
ing,"  the  sense  terminating  in  the  word 
moving,  Avhich  is  not  inelegantly  used 
instead  of  the  substantive  vioflnn — but 
it  may  preserve  the  government  of  the 
verb,  and  not  agree  with  a  noun,  "by 
vwving  the  stone  1  discovered" — ^hcnce 
though  it  is  observed  in  the  C'yclopcedia 
that  "in  our  language  the  participles 
and  gerunds  are  not  at  all  distinguish- 
able," he  who  in  parsing  calls  mavhig, 
in  the  two  last  examples,  a  gerund,  does 
not  violate  any  rule  cf  grammar. 

It  m.ay  perhaps  be  said  that  such 
distinctions  are  not  necessary,  and  that 
without  attending  to  grammatical  terms, 
we  may  learn  to  write  with  accuracy  : 
but  such  reasoning-  is  not  calculated  to 
to  inspire  reverence  for  the  opinion  of 
the  "pioneer  of  English  hterature,"  who, 
in  treating  of  synonymas,  has  not  dis- 
regarded that  "which  words  are  insuffi- 
cient to  explain:" — "Ideas  of  the  same 
i*ace,  though  not  exactly  alike,  are  some- 
times so  little  different,  that  no  words 
can  express  the  dissimilitude,  though 
the  mind  easily  perceives  it,  when  they 
are  exhibited  together ;  and  sometimes 
there  is  such  a  confusion  of  acceptations, 
that  discernment  is  wearied,  and  dis- 
tinction puzzled,  and  perseverance  her- 
self hurries  to  an  end,  by  crowding  toge- 
ther what  she  cannot  separate." 

Ulverston,  June  1820. 


UNACCOUNTABLES. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  all  or  most 
of  our  English  dictionaries,  ehrietij  and 
inebrietji  have  precisely  the  same  mean- 
ing attached  to  them.  A\'here  was  the 
sagacity  of  Johnson? 

^Vs  a  proof  how  imperceptibly  error 
creeps  into  the  human  mind,  the  word 
oLyioxious  is  generally  used  as  a  term  ex- 
pressive of  something  offensive;  whereas, 
its  real  meaning  implies  to  he  liable  to. 
And  the  word  depreeate,  apphcd  to  op- 
pose or  differ  from  a  thing,  is  from  its 
very  interpretation  and  true  sense,  to 
I'^'^il  f'-'^^  or  entreat. 

JAMES  GROCOTT. 


THE  BROKEN  HEART. 

J  t  V,  as  in  one  of  those  fine  evenings 
in  the  latter  end  of  September,  when 
the  setting  sun  elicits  a  thousand  brilli- 
ant tints  from  the  autiunnal  foliage, 
that  I  had  wandered  farther  among  the 
involutions  of  the  Lake  mountains,  than 
I  had  intended  to  do  when  I  left  the 
inn.  An  aggrcg^ation  of  gloomy  vapour 
had  already  enveloped  the  summit  of 
Helvellyn,  and  a  blue  mist  was  slowly 
accumulating  on  several  of  the  lakes 
in  the  vicinity  ;  the  western  horizon 
was  burnished  by  the  retiring  luminary 
of  day,  and  an  awful  stillness  seemed  to 
dispose  the  mind  to  meditation.  At 
such  a  moment  as  this,  and  surrounded 
by  scenes  of  such  unusual  grandeur,  it 
was  impossible  for  any  one  not  to  feel 
the  divine  influence  of  devotion  muster- 
ing at  his  heart.  The  mysterious  pow- 
er which  had  reared  the  magnificent 
scenery  around  me,  and  the  inevitable 
doom  which  was  pronounced  upon  both 
them  and  me,  were  reflections  which 
thronged  with  solemn  but  pleasing 
melancholy  to  my  mind. 

I  had  entered  the  precincts  of  a  small 
sequestered  church-yard,  which  stands  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  was  listening  to 
the  monotonous  voice  of  a  mountain 
stream,  which  pursues  its  invisible 
track  through  a  cluster  of  venerable 
oaks  on  the  northern  side  of  the  church- 
yard. In  the  midst  of  my  reverie,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  feeble  and 
subdued  sigh  close  behind  me.  I  in- 
stantly turned  round,  and  beheld  an  old 
man  seated  on  the  grassy  mound  which 
covered  the  remains  of  perhaps  some 
dear  relative.  His  hands  were  folded 
on  his  breast ;  and,  through  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  I  could  observe  a  pen- 
sive melancholy  on  his  countenance. 
His  dress  indicated  that  he  was  one  of 
the  neighbouring  peasants ;  while  a  fire 
which  glittered  in  his  eye  bespoke  him 
something  su^ierior  to  the  mountain 
sliepherds. 

I  approached  the  old  man  with  a  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  ;  and,  pointing  to  the 
grave  on  Avhich  he  sat,  observed,  "that 
as  the  grave  must  soon  be  our  common 
home,  we  cannot  do  better  than  accom- 
modate our  thoughts  to  our  inevitable 
fate. 

Perceiving  that  he  sighed  more  deep- 
ly, I  said,  "if  it  be  the  will  of  heaven 
that  those  whom  we  love  most  dearlv 
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and  in  whose  affections  we  feel  proud  to 
possess  an  interest^,  should  be  consigned 
to  the  tomb  before  us,  it  is  kindly  meant 
to  teach  us  the  transitory  nature  of  all 
^wiman  enjoyments,  and  to  wean  our 
hearts  from  earthly  objects,  and  to  fix 
tliem  on  the  imperishable  riches  of  a 
better  world." — "  1  could  bend  with  re- 
signation to  the  will  of  Providence," 
said  the  old  man ;  but  it  was  the  hand 
of  a  villain  that  humbled  me  in  the 
dust,  and  made  me  the  wretch  I  am. 

*'One  and  twenty  y^ars  ago,"  said  he, 
vvas  perhaps  the  happiest  occupant 
of  this  peaceful  vale.  I  had  then  a  little 
larm  which  supplied  me  with  all  the 
necessaries  or"  life  ;  my  w^fe  had  been 
the  choice  of  my  early  youth,  and  had 
blessed  me  with  three  healthy  and  pro- 
mising children.    I  felt  no  wish  ungra- 

tified.  But,  sad  reverse  !    A  fever, 

which  ravaged  the  country,  deprived 
me  of  my  wife  and  two  elder  children. 
An  infant  daughter  alone  remained ; 
too  young  to  participate  in  a  father's 
woes,  but  not  too  young  to  administer 
to  my  comfort.  In  her  childish  but  in- 
nocent prattle,  I  found  a  solace  for  many 
a  grief.  As  she  gi-ew  in  years,  in  beau- 
ty, and  in  virtue,  she  wound  herself 
more  closely  into  the  fibres  of  my  heart, 
and  became  a  part  of  my  very  existence. 
At  an  early  age,  she  was  capable  of  con- 
ducting the  domestic  concerns  of  my 
little  cottage,  and  my  bosom  enjoyed  a 
tranquillity  which  I  had  once  thought 
was  forever  fled. 

^'There  was  no  indulgence  that  I 
could  deny  her,  no  favour  that  I  could 
refuse  to  one  1  loved  so  affectionately. 
In  au  evil  hour,  she  solicited  niy  per- 
mission to  attend  tJie  amusements  of  a 
village  wake — my  heart  misgave  me,  but 
1  could  not  refuse.  I  remember  with 
how  light  a  step  she  returned — what  a 
glossing  description  she  gave  of  the 
mazy  dunce,  and  the  assembled  crowd. 
Pue  mentioned  but  slightly  and  with  a 
bhish,  that  the  'Squire's  son  had  iiaid 
particular  attention  lo  lu-r,  and  had 
very  kindly  conduct(  d  her  uitliin  a  few 
yards  of  home.  A  sudden  chillness 
crept  over  my  whole  frame  at  the  intel- 
ligence. 1  wariied  her  of  the  danger  of 
vsuch  conipany,  in  all  the  eloquence  that 
a.  father's  fondness  could  command. 
1  told  her  that  he  was  only  just  return- 
ed from  college,  where  under  pretenec 
«f  fitudying  useful  learning,  our  fashion- 
j*.^'"!  yontlis  only  ?rudy  how  they  inay 


spend  an  estate  when  tliey  get  one,  and 
in  the  interim  how  they  may  seduce 
their  neighbour's  wives  and  daughters. 
She  shuddered  at  the  information,  and 
resolved  to  avoid  him  as  an  animal  of 
prey.  But,  alas  !  how  frail  are  female 
resolutions.  Maria  was  constantly  left 
in  charge  of  the  house,  while  I  pursued 
my  labour  in  the  field ;  and  C  harles 
"Wildraan  took  these  opportunities  to  re- 
iterate his  visits.  lie  seemed  so  inno- 
cent, his  conversation  was  so  unexcep- 
tionable, and  his  manners  were  so  pre- 
possessing, that  she  could  not  believe 
him  to  be  one  of  those  dangerous  youths 
I  had  painted  in  such  odious  colours. 
But  Maria  was  deluded  by  the  hypo- 
crisy of  her  visitor.  The  Vampire  only 
sought  to  t^vine  himself  completely 
round  her  affections,  that  he  might  de- 
vour his  prey  in  security. 

*'^She  fell  tlie  victim  of  a  villain's 
wiles ;  but  still  she  cheered  herself  that 
he  would  be  faithful  to  his  vows.  She 
could  not  conceive  how  one  so  intelli- 
gent could  stoop  to  betray  a  harmless 
maid.  She  thought  it  impossible  that 
he  who  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  cul- 
tivate her  mind,  could  be  base  enough 
to  destroy  her  happiness.  I  could  not 
be  so  cruel  as  to  unveil  what  I  was  con- 
fident would  prove  the  truth.  The 
delusions  which  constituted  her  only 
happiness,  I  did  not  dare  to  remove. 
But  when  at  last  the  fatal  truth  burst 
on  her  soul ;  and  she  beheld  him  the 
husband  of  another  woman,  I  trembled 
for  the  consequence.  But  I  heard  no 
complaints ;  a  quiet  serenity,  broken 
occasionally  by  absent  musings,  alone 
minked  her  conduct.  A  ghastly  smile 
still  welcomed  me  to  that  cottage  where 
1  had  once  been  so  happy.  She  endea- 
voured to  conceal  from  me  the  grief 
whieh  consumed  her,  till  the  thne  near- 
ly approached  which  was  to  make  her 
a  wretched  mother. 

*'l  remember  one  evening  she  met  me 
at  the  door,  and  with  that  supplicating 
look  which  an  ofiending  child  often  as- 
sumes to  ward  aside  a  parents'  anger, 
she  requested  me  to  accompany  her  to 
this  church-yard.  She  spoke  little,  and 
her  voice  was  tremrdtms.  '  1  would 
gladly,'  she  said,  '  be  laid  be&ide  my 
mother,  if  you  do  not  think  me  unwor- 
thy of  such' a  favour." — *  Maria,"  said  I, 
'do  not  give  way  to  desponding  thoughts ; 
you  are  still  my  daughter,  the  darling 
of  Mxy  age<l  bosom,  the  only  comfort  I 
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can  possess  on  this  sitle  of  the  crave. 
If  all  the  world  should  forsake  and  des- 
pise yon,  still  remember  you  have  a  fa- 
ther who  can  drop  a  veil  over  female 
frailitits — to  me  you  are  still  dear.'  It 
was  in  vain  I  sought  to  cheer  her  spirits. 
She  had  been  deceived  by  the  only  man 
in  wliom  she  had  ever  placed  confidence; 
plid  the  stroke  had  proved  tco  heavy 
for  her.  I  pressed  her  to  my  breast,  but 
I  could  not  sooth  her.  I  kissed  away 
the  tear  that  hung  on  her  cheeky  but  no 
snnle  succeeded.  It  was  but  too  evident 
that  she  v.-as  dying  of  a  broken  heart — 
that  she  had  already  taken  a  farewell  of 
the  world,  and  all  its  false  allurements. 

The  sanie  moment  that  gave  birth 
to  a  stiil-born  infant  deprived  me  of  all 
I  held  dear  in  this  world,  and  numbered 
any  hapless  Maria  with  the  forgotten  te- 
nants of  the  valley.  She  was  deposited, 
according  to  her  wish,  at  her  mother's 
side.  The  youths  and  maidens  of  ail 
the  neighbouring  hamlets  attended  her 
funeral.  It  was  truly  a  solemn  scene. 
She  had  fallen  the  first  victim  of  modern 

refine moit  in    our  neighbourhood.  

Those  who  had  gTown  old  in  the  vale  of 
their  fathers,  Avept  for  the  fate  of  their 
children — the  maidens  shuddered  lest 
another  destroyer  might  prowl  through 
the  valley — and  the  youths  felt  indig- 
nant at  the  thought,  that  the  wolves 
were  already  among  the  fiock,  that  one 
lovely  land3  had  been  devoured,  and 
they  knew  not  who  might  succeed. 

"  But  over  my  mind^"  said  tlie  old 
man,  "neither  hopes  nor  fears  had  any 
influence.  The  villain  Iiad  stripped  m.e 
of  my  only  riches — he  had  struck  the 
prop  from  under  my  declining  age — he 
had  mingled  for  me  a  bitter  draught, 
and  compelled  m*e  to  drink  it  all  the 
days  of  ray  life. 

"  And  this,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  ren- 
dered pov/erfui  by  anguish,  ''this  is  a 
land  of  glorious  liberty — this  a  country 
whose  equal  law's  are  the  boast  of  the 
world !  If  I  deprive  my  neighbour  of 
forty  shillings  1  pay  the  forfeiture  of 
my  life  for  my  crime — but  yon  villain 
who  has  murdered  the  lovehest  maid  of 
the  vale — who  embitters  the  few  remain- 
ing days  of  an  old  man's  life,  is  allowed 
to  i)ass  unpunished — he  rolls  about  in 
his  carriage,  and  no  one  taunts  him  with 
his  cruelty. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he,  in  a  softer 
tone,  "if  you  yet  feel  a  love  for  your 
f  illow-beings — if  the  love  of  social  peace 


is  not  yet  dead  in  your  breast — abhor 
the  company  of  the  seducer — shun  his 
steps,  as  you  would  shun  the  poisoned 
track  of  a  serpent — spurn  the  human 
demon  from  your  society — sanction  not 
the  crime  by  giving  countenance  to  the 
criminal,  never  let  it  be  said  that  you 
associated  with  a  seducer — do  not  rank 
ainong  your  list  of  friends  the  being  who 
so  far  degrades  his  nature,  as  to  seek 
the  ruin  of  that  sex  which  he  was  born 
to  protect.  Believe  me,  young  man, 
the  villain  who  values  so  lightly  the 
happiness  of  the  girl  ^hom  he  betrays 
— who  sneers  at  her  father's  tears— who 
mocks  at  the  upbraidings  of  the  virtu- 
ous— Vxho  stifles  his  own  conscience — 
and  who  rejects  the  laws  of  his  God  and 
the  precepts  of  his  religion — would  sa- 
crifice his  dearest  and  nearest  friend,  if 
his  convenience  required  it.  Do  not 
suppose  that  he  can  keep  any  faith — 
that  he  will  fulfil  any  engagements — 
or  be  bound  by  any  promises. 

"  Avoid  him  too  lest  you  imbibe  his 
principles — Can  a  vinn  carry  fire  in  his 
bosom  and  not  be  burnt  ?  Can  you  asso- 
ciate with  a  seducer  and  not  have  your 
own  principles  of  Airtue  shaken  ?  Tlie 
only  means  of  withstanding  tempta- 
tion is  to  flee  from  it.  Therefore  hold 
the  seducer  in  contempt.  If  you  have 
a  sister,  spurn  the  seducer  from  your 
door,  for  he  Avould  strip  your  family  of 

its  richest  honour  If  yon  have  a 

daughter,  drive  the  seducer  froHQ  your 
dwelling,  for  he  seeks  but  to  crop  tlie 
flower  that  you  have  reared  with  such 
tender  solicitude  If  you  are  a  mem- 
ber of  society  at  all,  despise  the  seducer, 
for  he  is  a  corrupter  of  innocence — an 
enemy  to  virtue — and  a  spoiler  in  the 
garden  of  nature. 

O  TUE  ECCENTRIC  PniLANTROPIST. 

CURIOUS  CIRCUMSTANCE. 
To  tl)c  33tiitov  of  tljc  aonsUalc  /Hagaiinc. 
Sir, 

A  remarkable  circumstance  happened 
on  Tuesday  the  2oth  ult.  at  Seven  Acres, 
during  the  time  of  the  hot  sultry  weath- 
er. A  very  nice  Heifer  belonging  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Fell  of  AValton  Hall, 
was  discovered  to  be  very  unwell. 
The  owner  immediately  applied  some 
remedy  to  remove  the  cause  which  is  in- 
cident to  Cattle  by  getting  wet  on  the 
back,  fogs,  damps,  etc.  However  this  was 
different^  and  is  no  more  strange  than 
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true,  and  tlie'cfFect  was,  the  Heifer  died 
the  following  day  in  gi-eat  agonies,  after 
having  had  two  or  three  draughts  given 
ber,  and  a  eonsiderahle  quantity  of  hlood 
taken  from  her.  The  owner,  Mr.  Thos. 
Fell,  w^as  the  first  person  that  found  she 
was  dead,  he  sent  up  to  Scholes  Birch, 
Esq.  who  keeps  a  pack  of  hounds,  to 
fetch  the  carcase — here  the  lurking  devil 
Avas  discovered — for  by  opening  the  body 
after  the  hide  was  taken  off,  they  found 
what  is  here  called  a  Hagworni,  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels  of  the  beast — ^liaving 
no  idea  of  such  a  thing — two  or  three 
inches  of  the  tail  end  was  cut  off,  and 
tlie  remaining  part  in  length,  fourteen 
inches,  was  alive,  but  in  a  weak  state,  as 
may  well  be  supposed  from  the  effects 
of  medicine,,  and  long  continuance  in 
the  carcase. 

J.  GIBSON. 

Cartmel,  August  17th,  1820. 


VARIETIES. 

Southern   Continent.  Mr.  Smithy 

IMaster  of  the  William,  of  Blythe  in 
Northumberland,  has  at  last  succeeded 
in  discovering  a  south  polar  continent. 
He  discovered  it  in  G2.  30  south  lati- 
tude, and  sailed  along  tlie  coast  for  up- 
wards of  300  miles.  It  abounds,  he  says, 
in  the  Spermaceti  whale  and  seals.  He 
has  denominated  it  New  South  Shetland. 
It  is  covered  with  vegetation  and  abounds 

v/ith  firs  and  larches.  -It  is  said 

by  others  that  this  continent  was  disco- 
vered in  1599,  by  one  Dirk  Gherritz,  a 
Dutchman;  and  that  a  curious  and  in- 
teresting account  of  his  voyage  is  detail- 
ed in  Bunrey's  History  of  Discoveries  in 
the  South  seas. 

Antidote. — As  a  check  to  the  rapid 
progress  of  disorganization  and  death, 
generally  consequent  on  taking  acrid 
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poison,  as  corrosive  sublimate,  verdigris, 
or  any  salt  of  coi)per,  a  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  that  the  raw  white  of  eggs, 
swallowed  very  frequently,  and  without 
limitation  as  to  quantity,  is  the  most  ap-" 
propriate  remedy,  till  the  arrival  of  me- 
dical assistance,  cannot  be  unimportant^ 
nor  too  generally  diffused. 

The  Coronation  Oath,  which  is  by 
Statute  of  William  and  Mary,  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  every  King  and  Queen 
who  shall  succeed  to  the  imperial  crown 
of  these  realms,  by  one  of  the  Archbishops 
or  Bishops,  in  the  presence  of  uU  the  peo- 
ple, is  to  the  follov/ing  effect:  ''Will 
you  solemnly  promise  and  swear  to  go- 
vern the  people  of  this  kingdom  of  P]ng- 
land,  and  the  dom^inions  thereto  belong- 
ing, according  to  the  statutes  in  Parlia- 
ment agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  same?    The  King  or  Queen 

shall  answer,  "I  will."  '''^VH1  you, 

to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  maintain 
the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant  Reform- 
ed Religion,  established  by  law?  And 
wi^i  you  preserve  unto  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches 
committed  to  their  charge,  all  such 
rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or 
shall  appertain  to  them,  or  any  of  them?" 
King  or  Queen — ''AH  this  I  promise  to 
do."  After  this,  the  King  or  Queen, 
laying  his  or  her  hand  upon  the  holy 
Gospels,  shall  say,  "The  things  which 
I  have  herebefore  promised,  I  will  per- 
form and  keep — so  help  me  God!"  and 
then  shall  kiss  the  book. 

Variation  of  the  Cojiijia.ss. — From  cor- 
rect observations  the  compass  has  been 
found  to  decrease  two  minutes  in  its 
western  course.  Hence  it  is  supposed 
to  have  reached  its  maximum  west  ward. 
The  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
at  the  close  of  1819,  was  20  degrees  36^ 
minutes  west. 


THE  GAME  COCK'S  PETITION. 

Ye  generous  Britons,  who  mercy  revere. 
Attend  to  the  prayer  of  poor  Chanti- 
cleer:— 

Our  feathers  that  shone  like  the  finest 
of  gold, 

Are  dipt, — now  the  youngest  of  us  op- 
pears  old! 


Our  fine  arched  tails  that  once  danc'd  in 
the  wind, 

Are  gone — and  we're  now  hke  the  Os- 
trich behind! 

The  spurs  that  kind  nature  had  on  uy 
bestown, 

The  cockers,  relentless,  quite  from  us 
have  sawn! 
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Two  feeders^  call'd  pitters  in  jackets  are 
clad. 

With  food  steep'd  in  liquor  they  drive 
us  quite  mad; 

We're  borne  to  the  sod  that  looks  charm- 
ing and  green, — 

Affix'd  to  our  heels  are  the  instruments 
keen ; — 

The  sod  with  our  gore  is  soon  changed 
to  red. 

And  many  a  bold  warrior  fights  till  he's 
dead! 

Ye  barbarous  wretches,  how  can  you  de- 
light 

To  see  us  thus  mangled,  and  slaughter'd 
in  fight! 

Alas  !  what  great  numbers  are  wantonly 
skin. 

In  that  dreadful  affray,  call'd  a  Cum- 

hrian  main! 
i\Iy  master,  victorious,  exulting  does 

brag. 

Strokes  my  back,  and  then  calls  me  his 

favourite  stag; — 
But  I  must  engage  in  the  cont(^st  again. 
With  spurs  artificial  to  slay  or  be  slain; — 
For  ah  !  should  I  seek  preservation  in 

flight. 

Or  make  the  least  effort  to  creep  from 
the  fight. 

My  master  would  curse  me,  and  call  me 

ill-bred,— 
And,  to  shew  hov/  he  loves  me,  he'd 

twist  off  my  head! 
Oh!   torture  not  needlessly  aught  in 

creation ! 

The  sod  stiguiatizes  a  civiliz'd  nation. 
Ye  sons  of  compassion,  who  love  to  be- 
friend, 

To  me,  and  inij  brethren  your  mercy  ex- 
tend! 

Halves.  iiumaxitas. 


CHRISTIANITY. 

Like  to  a  rock  the  church  securely 
stands. 

Its  base  supported  by  the  Saviour's 
hands; 

Nor  time  nor  floods  nor  persecution's 
rage. 

Nor  death  nor  hell  (should  all  their 

pow'rs  engage) 
Shall  it  destroy !  this  fabric  must  endure 
Long  as  the  throne  of  Cod  shall  stand 

secure. 

Each  true  believer  shall  his  Lord  adore. 
When  all  the  Babel-builders  are  no 
more. 


The  gates  of  Sion  all  the  Saints  attend. 
To  hold  communion  with  their  heav'nly 
friend; 

'Tis  there  the  Christian  glad  his  tribute 
brings. 

And  serves  with  heart  sincere  the  King 
of  Kings ; 

'Tis  there  he  hears  God's  Ministers 
proclaim, 

Salvation  thro'  the  great  Redeemer's 
name. 

Nor  only  here  on  Earth  shall  Christians 
join. 

In  worship  so  harmonious  so  divine. 
But  when  the  seven  days  wonders  are  no 
more. 

And  all  return  to  Chaos  as  before. 
Then  the  Church  militant  shall  soar 
above. 

And  with  the  Church  triumphant  sing 
his  love. 

J.  H. 


THE  NOSEGAY. 

Observe  my  dear  Nancy,  these  beautiful 
flowers. 

How  fragrant  their  scent,  how  en- 
chanting their  bloom; 
But  now  they  are  gather'd,  a  few  fleet- 
ing hours 

Will  wither  their  beauty  and  waste 
their  perfume. 

They  furnish  a  lesson,  dear  Nancy  to 
you, 

Tho'  now  you  are  active,  and  bloom- 
ing and  gay; 
A  period  will  come,  believe  me  'tis  true. 
When  your  beauty  and  youth  like 
these  flowers  will  decay. 

Then  now  is  the  time  to  endeavour  to 
seek    "  .  ' 

For  knowledge  and  virtue,  their  place 
to  supply. 

That  when  time  shall  destroy  the  fresh 
flow'r  on  your  cheek. 
And  dim  the  bright  lustre  that  beams 
in  you  eye; 

You  need  not  regret,  for  you  then  will 
possess 

Treasures,  far  'more  important,  and 
far  more  secure; 
That  will  comfort  in  sickness,  in  age, 
and  distress. 
And  tho'  other  things  fail,  will  for 
ever  endure. 
Galgat(;,  hfxry  atkixsox\ 


REPOSITOill'    OP  GKNU: 


THE   HAPPY  SHEPHERD. 

How  sweet  beneath  the  spreading  beech 

To  pass  the  time  away. 
M'here'er  around  1  rast  my  eye. 
The  prospect  all  is  gay  : 

From  mellow  throats^ 

Their  artless  notes 
The  liidden  sylvan  warblers  pour; 

Devoid  of  care, 

1  slumber  here, 
And  pass  the  scorching  noon-tide  hour. 

Contented  with  my  easy  joys, 

Rejoicing  in  the  spring, 
I  tune  my  pipe,  while  deep  below 
'J'he  woodland  echoes  ring: 

My  healthy  flock. 

Beneath  the  rock, 
May  quench  their  thirst,  avoid  the  sun. 

And  in  the  shade, 

By  nature  made. 
Can  rest  where  crystal  waters  run. 

Thus  happy,  I  throughout  the  day. 

Among  these  scenes  delight. 
Till  lenghten'd  shade,  and  setting  sun 
Declare  approaching  night; 

Then  up  the  steep, 

I  lead  my  sheep. 
Where  all  in  safety,  they  may  rest. 

Till  Phoebus  bright, 

Again  in  sight. 
Shall  gild  the  chambers  of  the  east. 

The  day  is  done,  I  haste  away. 

Impatient  for  my  love. 
With  blushes  sweet  her  face  o'erspread. 
She  meets  me  in  the  grove; 

Than  I,  no  swam  ^ 

Upon  the  plain. 
More  happy  is;  so  doubly  blest 

I  envy  not, 

The  rich  man's  lot, 
Bilt  bug  my;  treasure  to  my  breast. 

F.  WHALLEY. 


LINES 

To  a  man  offering  hitlers  for  sale  to  i/ie 
debtors  in  a  prison. 

Go  man!  nor  bring  thy  bitter  stuff'. 
To  breasts  with  bitterness  replete. 
Of  these  sad  dregs  they've  drunk  e- 
nough, 

And  now  want  plenteous  draughts  of 
sweet. 

For  one  small  pot  thou  crav'st  a  penny. 
And  dear  thy  liquid  gall  is  bought;, 

But  they  of  griflons  give  thee  many, 
Strong  as  thine  and  all  for  nought. 

Far  from  them  the  idle  notion. 
That  such  draughts  afford  a  balm, 

^Vell  they  know  the  troubled  ocean 
Ne'er  subsides  into  a  calm. 

Go,  then,  seek  some  other  hearts, 
Free  from  every  bitter  care. 

Go  where  pleasure  never  parts. 

And  sell  thy  merchandise  elsewhere. 


JAMES  GROCOTT. 


Lancaster* 


HOPE. 

From  Clare's  Poems. 

Come  flatt'ring  Hope!  now  woes  dis- 
tress me. 

Thy  flatt'ry  I  desire  again ; 
Again  rely  on  thee  to  bless  me. 

To  find  thy  vainness  doubly  vain. 

Tho*  disappointment  vex  and  fetter. 
And  jeering  whisper,  thou  art  vain. 

Still  must  I  rest  on  thee  for  better. 
Still  hope  and  be  deceived  again. 


CHARADE  6. 

ilore  bright  than  the  mines  of  Golgonda 

my  first, 
When  array 'd  in  its  lovely  attire  ; 
"Without  which,  my  second  undoubtedly 

must. 

In  eternal  oblivion  expire. 


May  my  whole,  by  the  virtuous  ever  be 
held, 

In  sacred  remembrance  of  Him; 
Who  wisely  connected,  my  first,  with 
my  second. 

To  explode  diabolical  sin. 
Burton  in  Kendal,  c. 
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CHARADE  7. 

My  first,  how  bless'd,  at  least  in  name, 
My  second  has  equestrian  fame  ; 
My  whole  must  prove  the  poet's  test, 
**Is  hope  less  pleasing  when  possess'd  ?" 
Blackpool. 

QUERY  1. 

I  have  a  Hemispheric  Glass 

That  on  my  table  stands. 
When  fill'd  with  Ale  up  to  the  brim 

A  pint  it  just  commands; 
But  wishful  that  it  should  hold  more 

I  cause  it  to  depart, 
>^ow  where  and  how  must  it  be  plac'd. 

So  as  to  hold  a  Quart? 

JOHN  KNOWLES. 

Lancaster,  July  1820. 


REBUS  8. 

Three  parts  of  a  cross  and  a  circle  com- 
plete. 

Two  semicircles  with  a  perpendicular 

meet, 

A  triangle  standing  upon  its  two  feet. 
Two  semicircles  and  a  circle  complete. 


PUZZLE  1. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  neatest 
puzzles  that  has  fallen  under  our  obser- 
vation ;  and  we  trust  will  be  new  to  the 
greater  part  of  our  readers.  A  very  neat 
cross  may  be  formed  out  of  the  shapeless 
pieces  given  below.  Take  1  of  No.  1. 
1  of  No.  2.  and  3  of  No.  3 — cut  them 
in  paper  and  join  them  so  as  to  form  a 
cross. 


possible,  being  full  of  water,  is  emptied 
in  9  minutes  by  an  orifice  at  the  bottom ; 
required  the  area  of  the  orifice? 

QUELQUE  AUTKK. 

Dolphinholme. 


ANSAVERS 


QUESTION  10. 

A  cylindrical  cistern  whose  diagonal 
is  16x^2  feet,  and  its  contents  the  greatest 
September,  1820. — Ah.  IX.  Vol.  L 


TO  THE  QUESTIONS,  ETC.  IN  OUR  . 
TO   ENIGMA  8. 

In  summer  when  the  Dog-star  reigns 
And  all  your  strength  and  spirit  drains. 
And  langour  creeps  through  all  your 
veins, 

Call,  loudly  call  for  porter. 

BONNIFACE. 


to   ENIGMA  I*. 

A  TEAR  does  often  owe  its  birth 
To  trifles — and  to  laughing  mirth — 
E'en  silent  grief  it  does  beguile: 
And  many  say. 
It  does  display 
Resplendent  charms,  join'd  to  a  smile. 


TO   CHARADE  .'>. 

Yes  Molly  is  handsome,  we  all  of  Ufi 
know, 

But  haughty  and  vain  as  she's  fair, 
She's  her  own  admirer,  and  all  will  allow 
That  no  one  can  rival  her  there. 


TO   QUESTION  8. 

The  product  of  the  two  numbers  must 
be  double  tliat  of  the  present  numbers, 
viz.  12Xl2=ilU.  And  U4X2r::i288. 
And  ^288=1 6,99994- 

TO  QUESTION  9. 

The  length  of  the  arm  is  a  superfluous 
datum;  it  being  evident  that,  in  striking 
with  a  stick,  the  hand  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered the  point  of  suspension.  Now 

it  is  shewn  by  the  writers  on  fluxions, 
that,  in  a  small  cylinder,  the  distance 
from  the  point  of  suspension  to  the  cen- 
tre of  percussion,  is  =  |  of  the  cylinder's 

length.  .  • .  50  X  2  -J-  3  =  33  ^  inches  • 

from  the  hand-end,  the  point  requked. 

CRIB. 

The  answer  by  Crib,  is  not  only  dif- 
—  3E 
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ferent  from  the  solution  given  by  Mr. 
Carter,  the  proposer,  but  is  founded  up- 
on a  different  principle,  we  shall  there- 
fore insert  Mr.  C's  answer,  and  leave 
it  to  iSIathematicians  to  decide. 

Let  20  =:  c  represent  the  length  of  the 
arm,  and  put  x  =  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  percusion  from  the  hand. 
Then,  c  =  fluxion  of  the  mo- 

menta: and  c -f  .rj7  X  i' =  that  of  tlie 
forces:  the  fluent  of  which  divided  by 
,       -  ,  ,  6cc  -\-  6cx  4-  2xx 

that  01  the  momenta,  is  — rr^  

6t'  -f-  Sx 


^  the  distance  of  tlie  centre  of  percus- 
sion of  the  part  r  p  from  the  ])oi!it  of 
suspension  which  (when  ,r  —  .30)  will 
be  -19,()'a9t>-f.  Consequently  the  pan 
of  the  stick  required,  is  ;:iO,37  U3-f  inches 
from  the  top. 

J.  Knowles  of  Lancaster  differs  from 
both  ('/■//»  and  Carter  in  his  answer. — - 
He  considers  the  stick  and  arm  as  one 
homogeneous  body  with  Mr.  C.  and 
takes  t  of  the  length,  as  the  i">oint  of 
percussion  with  ('rib. — Answer  iO  + 'iO 
X2-j-3r=4(),()()-}-. 


PETITION. 

About  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  IIL  a  man  of  the  name  of 
George  King-  was  convicted  in  Dublin 
of  a  capital  felony.  He  drew  up  a  me- 
morial to  the  King,  which  he  sent  with 
the  following  lines: — 
George  King  to  King  George  sends  his  humble 
petition, 

Hoping  King  George  will  pity  poor  George 

King's  condition  : 
Tl  Klng  George  to  George  King,  will  grant  a 

long  f\-dy, 

George  King  for  King  George  forever  will 
pray  ! 

The  man  was  pardoned. 


MILITARY  STUTTERING. 

A  superficial  observer  would  not  inia- 
gine  that  an  impediment  in  speech  is  a 
capital  disadvantage  to  a  private  in  the 
army;  but  in  illustration  of  it,  the  fol- 
lowing pleasant  adventure  is  related  up- 
on the  authority  of  an  eminent  mihtary 
character:  when  this  gentleman  wa's 
during  the  late  war  at  an  examination 
of  principals  for  the  Militia,  one  of  them 
claimed  the  privilege  of  exclusion,  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  ''he — he — he — he — 
he — he  stuttered!"  "you  don't  go  into 
the  army  to  talk,"  replied  tlie  officer, 

*'but  to  fight."  "Ay,  but"  said  the 

fellow,  "they'll  put  me  upon  g — g — g — 
g — g — guard!  and  before  I  could  say  wh 
— wii — wh — wh — wh — who  goes  there, 
a  man  might  run  half  a  mile!"  "But," 
continued  the  Captain,  "you'll  have 
another  centinel  with  you,  and  he  can 


challenge,  while  you  fire!"  "Very  well- 
Sir,"  answered  the  other,  "b — h — ^b — h 
— b — but  I  may  be  taken  prisoner,  and 
then  I  should  be  run  through  with  ;t 
bayonet  before  I  could  cry,  qu — qu — qii 
— qu — qu — quarter!"  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  say,  that  this  pertineiit  objec- 
tor was  discharged. 


ANECDOTE. 

Cardinal  AVolsey  during  his  dispracc 
was  hospitably  entertained  at  Mr.  Fitz- 
williain's  seat  in  Northamptonshire,  the 
estate  yet  belonging  to  the  Fitzwilliam 
family.  Henry  the  Eight  hearing  of 
this  was  violently  enraged,  and  sending 
for  Mr.  Fitzwilliam,  he  said,  "Ha,  ha  I 
how  comes  this,'*  Ha !  how  dare  you 
entertain  a  traitor Ha!" — Mr.  Fitz- 
william modestly  answered,  "Please 
your  Highness,  I  did  it  not  from  dis- 
loyalty, but  from  gratitude." — The  an- 
gry monarch  here  interrupted  him  by 
"Ha,  ha  !"  his  usual  expression  when 
he  was  in  a  passion.  Mr.  Fitzwilliam, 
with  the  tear  of  gratitude  in  his  eye, 
and  the  burst  of  loyalty  in  his  bosom, 
continued,  "  from  gratitude !  he  was  my 
old  master,  and  the  means  of  my  grea- 
test fortunes." — The  impetuous  King 
was  so  pleased  with  the  answer,  that  h<» 
took  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
"Such  gratitude,  ha!  shall  never  waiU 
a  master.  Come  into  my  service,  worthy 
man,  and  ttach  my  other  servants  gra- 
titude, for  but  few  of  them  have  any." 
Henry  then  knighted  him  on  the  spot, 
and  made  hhn  Privy  Counsellor. 
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GRAVES. 

A  marriage  lately  took  place  in  Cas- 
^vfll  county.  North  Carolina^  (before 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Graves)  between  C'apt.  W. 
<lraves  and  Miss  Xancy  Ciraves,  daugh- 
ter of  ^Ir.  Graves. — AVhile  the  cerenio- 
jiy  vas  proceeding  in  the  church,  a ' 


wag,  it  is  said,  scribbled  the  following 
lines  on  the  Church-door: — 

i  lie  graves,  'tis  said, 

AVill  yield  their  dead, 
Wlitn  the  ia->t  trumpet  ;liakes  the  stie»^ 

But,  it  (j(»d  please. 

From  Graves  like  these, 
A  (Iczen  living  lolks  may  lisel 


THE  QUEEN. 

The  proceed  ngs  against  her  Majesty 
are  -  lying  on  with  vigour  in  the  House 
of  Loicis.  From  what  has  already  tran- 
spired, our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
inser^  more  than  the  substance  of  the  j 
Aitorncv  General's  speech ;   and  thus  | 

rnish  'our  readers  with  the  outline  of  | 
;nose  charges  which  are  to  be  substanti- 
ated by  evidence.  ^Ve  shall  omit  the 
Attorney  General's  remarks  and  obser- 
\ations  on  her  Majesty's  conduct,  as 
constituting  no  part  of  the  evidence, 
and  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  judgment  on  the  subject  for  them- 
selves. <W 

ATTORNEY  GENERAl/s  SPEECH. 

On  the  19th  and  21st  the  Attorney 
General  produced  tlie  following  state- 
inent  of  her  Majesty's  conduct: 

That  her  Majesty  left  England,  went 
to  Brunswick,  thence  to  Italy,  and  ar- 
rived at  Milan  in  October,  1814,  attend- 
ed by  a  nmnber  of  gentry  and  nobility, 
who  left  her  afier^vards,  being  disgusted 
with  her  licentious  conduct. — That  dur- 
ing her  stay  at  Milan  she  received  a 
person  named  Bergami,  in  the  capacity 
of  courier  and  vaJtt  de  chamhre. — That 
she  then  went  to  Rome  in  November, 
laU.—That  the  boy,  W.  Austin,  had 
till  then,  always  slept  in  the  same  room 
or  bed  with  her  Majesty,  but  she  now 
objected  to  .sleep  with  him  any  longer 
on  account  of  his  increasing  age. — That 
she  now  ordered  Bergami  to  sleep  in  a 
room,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  servants, 
and  communicating  with  her  Majesty's 
by  a  corridor. — That  the  Queen  went 
to  the  Naples  Opera  that  night,  and  re- 
jurned  at  an  early  hour  apparently  agi- 
tated, which  raised  suspicions  in  the 
-servants'  minds ;   next  morning  they 


found  that  she  had  not  slept  in  her  own 
bed,  while  that  of  Bergami  bore  evident 
marks  of  two  persons  having  reposed  in 
it. — That  several  persons  of  distinction 
waited  on  her  Majesty,  but  could  not 
see  her,,  as  she  was  not  risen. — That 
Bergami  now  became  haughty  and  as- 
suming.— That  she  went  to  a  masked 
ball  at  Naples,  and  appeared  first  as  a 
Neapolitan  peasant ;  then  she  retired_, 
in  company  only  with  Bergami,  and  ap- 
peared again  as  the  Genius  of  History, 
most  di.>:gustingly  dressed  ;  she  returned 
a  third  time  to  the  ball,  as  a  Turkish 
peasant,  with  Bergami  in  the  same  cha- 
racter, Bergami  having  assisted  her  in 
clianging  her  dresses. — That  Bergami 
was  in  the  habit  of  breakfasting  with 
her  Majesty,  and  walking  arm  in  ami 
with  her  on  the  terrace. — That  Berga- 
mi received  a  kick  from  a  horse^  and 
during  his  confinement  she  constantly 
attended  him ;  and  after  the  family  had 
retired  to  rest,  she  was  observed'to  go 
to  Bergami's  room,  and  stay  there  a  long 
time,  where  they  were  heard  kissing  each 
other! — That  her  Majesty  and  Bergami 
were  often  insulted  at  the  theatre,  on 
account  of  the  indecency  of  their  dresses. 
— That  she  w^nt  to  Genoa  where  the 
same  familiarities  were  kept  up,  and 
she  left  it  for  Milan  without  one  British 
lady  in  her  suit. — That  she  took  a  low 
person  into  her  service,  v.  hom  she  styled. 
Countess  of  Oldi. — That  she  went  to 
A'enice  in  181  o,  and  at  a  hotel  there 
was  observed  to  take  a  gold  chain 
from  her  own  neck,  and  place  it  round 
that  of  Bergami,  who  restored  it  to  her 
in  a  playful  style,  though  he  at  length 
accepted  it ;  she  also  gave  him  a  blue 
silk  gown. — That  Avhile  residing  at  Vil- 
la Lama,  Bergami  had  free  access  to  the 
Queen's  bed  room  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  one  else. — That  wherever  the 
Queen  went  she  contrived  to  have  a 
3E2 
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communication  between  her  own  bed 
room  and  that  of  Bergami. — That  when 
she  resided  at  Como,  their  apartments 
were  opposite  to  each  other ;  they  re- 
tired to  rest  at  the  same  hour,  and  rose 
together  ;  and  at  length  he  was  appoint- 
ed Chamberlain  of  the  household. — 
That  in  November  1815,  she  embarked 
on  board  the  Leviathan ;  and  she  or- 
dered the  apartment  intended  for  her 
maid  of  honour  to  be  appropriated  to 
Bergami,  w^th  whom  she  walked  arm 
in  arm  on  deck. — That  the  same  ar- 
rangements were  made  at  the  Court  of 
Sicily  and  at  Messina  in  1816. — That 
she  lavishc  d  on  Bergami  the  endearing 
name  of  ''her  friend"  and  "her  heart. ' 
— That  at  Syracuse,  the  Queen's  room 
had  private  access  to  tha,t  of  Bergami: 
and,  in  one  instance,  when  the  servants 
were  up  longer  than  usual,  they  observ- 
ed the  (^ueen  coming  out  of  Bergami's 
''room,  undressed,  w^ith  her  favourite  pil- 
•  low,  on  which  she  always  slept,  under 
her  arm. — That  Bergami  was  known  to 
be  a  married  man,  but  Avhen  she  took 
)iis  infant  daughter  under  her  protec- 
tion, she  said  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  an 
illicit  connection. — That  this  child  al- 
ways slept  with  her.  and,  being  fond  of 
her,  cried  on  waking  if  she  was  absent ; 
and  that  the  Countess  of  Oldi  was  often 
heard  quieting  the  child. — That  she  pro- 
cured for  him  the  knighthood  of  Malta, 
and  accosted  him  as  Chevalier. — That 
from  Catania  she  removed  to  Angiista 
in  Sicily  in  March  18 16,  and  obtained 
for  him  tlie  title  of  Baron  Delia  Fran- 
rini,  and  from  that  time  he  Avas  styled 
Baron  by  her  Majesty  and  the  persons 
composing  her  suite. — That  her  Majesty 
iiad  one  or  more  times  sat  for  her  pic- 
twrc  and  had  given  those  pictures  to 
Bergami ;  in  one  she  was  drawn  as  a 
Magdalene,  with  her  person  consider- 
ably exposed ;  in  another,  in  a  Turkish 
dr  jss,  as  was  Bergami's  child  ;  Berga- 
mi was  also  drawn  in  a  Turkish  dress. 
— That  she  left  Augusta  for  Tunis  and 
Greece  ;  and  she  had  their  sleeping 
rooms  so  contrived,  that  when  tlie  rooiu 
doors  were  open,  they  could  see  each 
other  in  bed  ;  the  only  way  to  her 
Majesty's  bed  was  through  tlie  chamber 
of  Bergami. — That  he  had  free  access 
to  her  Majesty,  and  pa';sed  into  her  bed- 
room where  he  remained  a  ronsiderable 
time. — That  they  next  visited  Sovona, 
in  April  1816;  there  Bergami's  cham- 
ber w^as  immediately  outside  her  Majes- 


ty's, and  there  was  no  bed  in  Bergami's 
room,  but  in  hers  a  large  one ;  and  in 
the  morning  there  was  the  appearance 
of  two  persons  having  slept  in  it. — That 
she  arrived  at  Athens  in  April,  1816; 
a  captain  going  to  visit  her  Majesty, 
found  her,  and  Bergami,  and  the  Coun- 
tess of  Oldi,  sitting  in  an  alcove,  when 
Bergami  retired  without  paying  any  res- 
pects to  her  Majesty. — That  she  then 
when  to  Ephesus,  and  her  bed-room  was 
in  the  vestibule  of  an  old  church  ;  and 
after  dinner  her  Majesty  was  seen  sit- 
ting on  her  bed  and  Bergami  on  the 
ground  ;  and  that  they  remained  toge- 
ther some  time  alone. — That  she  then 
went  to  Ann  in  Syria,  there  she  had  a 
bed  in  a  tent ;  she  was  seen  in  bed  un- 
dressed, and  Bergami,  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
and  almost  undressed,  sitting  by  the  bed : 
and  he  was  afterwards  seen  coming  out 
in  the  same  dishabille. — That  she  then 
went  to  Jerusalem,  got  him  created 
knight  of  St.  Sepulchre,  and  instituted 
an  order  herself,  called  the  order  of  St. 
Caroline  of  Jerusakm,  and  created 
Bergami  Grand  Master. — That  she  then 
embarked  for  Jaffa,  and  had  a  tent 
erected  on  the  deck,  where  she  and  Ber- 
gami had  their  beds  without  any  parti- 
tion betw^een;  sometimes  in  the  daytime 
they  retired  to  this  tent,  and  remained 
some  time  shut  up  there. — That  on 
board  this  vessel,  her  Majesty  frequent- 
ly bathed,  and  Bergami  continued  alone 
with  her  all  the  time  she  was  bathing- — 
That  on  the  3  Ith  of  August,  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's day,  (Bartholomew  being  Ber- 
gami's name,)  she  made  unusual  festivi- 
ties; and  had  her  health  drunk  rlong 
with  Bergami's  by  the  crew. — That  she 
then  returned  to  the  Villa  d'  Este,  where 
a  theatre  had  been  erected  during  her 
absence;  and  tliat  exhibitions  of  a  very 
indelicate  nature  took  place  there  ;  in 
the  plays  acted  there,  Bergami  and 
her  Majesty  often  acted  the  part  of 
lovers.— That  a  courier  returning  in  the 
night  on  some  important  business.,  w^ent 
directly  to  Bergami's  room,  but  did  not 
find  him ;  but  he  soon  came  from  the 
Queen's  room  in  his  7'obe  dc  c/iambre. 
-^That  she  purchased  him  a  house  and 
estate  near  IMilan,  for  several  thousand 
pounds  ;  and  called  it  "Villa  Bergami," 
or  "Barona." — That  in  the  early  paat 
of  1 81 7,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful debauchery;  and  that  she  gave 
entertainments  here  for  the  low^est  in- 
habitants of  the  place.— That  she  went 
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into  the  Tyroll  country,  and  stopped  at 
Charnietts,  -whence  Bergami  went  to 
Inspruc  on  husiness;  and  her  Majesty 
not  expecting  him  that  night,  ordered 
one  of  the  filles  de  chamhre  to  sleep  in 
her  room;  Ikrgami  hovrevcr  returned 
in  the  night  and  repaired  forthwith  to 
her  room ;  she  then  ordered  the  maid  to 
v  ithidraw,  and  Bergami  remained  with  : 
her  the  rest  of  the  night. — That  she  ' 


then  went  to  Carlsure,  where  she  lodged 
at  an  inn,  but  contrived  to  have  the 
usual  communication  bet^veen  the  rooms. 
— That  on  the  morning  after  her  arival, 
a  chamber  maid  v.-ent  into  Bergarai's 
room,  and  she  found  her  Majesty  sitting 
on  his  bed  wirh  her  ann  round  his  neck. 
In  that  Ded  after  he  got  up,  she  found 
a  gov.n  which  her  royal  Highness  was 
seen  subsequently  wearing. 


PresTon,  August  24.  \ 

Since  my  last  communication  there 
has  been  much  business  doing  in  Cali- 
coes,  particularly  of  low  quality,  and  a 
small  advance  has  been  obtained  upon 
them.. 

Most  printing  houses  have  had  large 
orders  to  execute  for  the  foreign  market, 
and  some  of  them  are  extending  their 
works  very  considerably  in  anticipation 
*of  a  continued  demand.  It  is  the  bene- 
volent wish  of  respectable  Manufacturers 
to  effect  an  advance  of  wages.  A  small 
advance  has  been  already  realized  upon 
these  kinds  of  cloth  most  in  demand, 
and  a  still  further  advance  I  have  no 
doubt  would  soon  be  obtained,  if  there 
v\'ere  no  persons  in  the  trade  who  are 
ever  anxious  to  sell  their  goods  at  a 
lower  price  than  their  neighbours.  Any 
difference  there  may  be  in  the  price  of 
manufactured  goods  will  almost  invari- 
ably be  found  to  arise  from  this  source, 
and  KO  long  as  such  a  principle  exists 
and  prevails,  its  influence  must  necessa- 
rily tend  to  press  heavily  upon  the  op- 
perative  manufacturer.  Nothing  beside 
a  continued  and  increased  demand  can 
be  fairly  depended  upon,  for  the  coun- 
teraction of  so  serious  an  evil,  and  put- 
ting the  weaver  in  possession  of  a  fair 
and  equitable  remuneration  for  his  la- 
bour. 

The  Cotton  market,  I  arn  sorry  to  say, 
in  a  most  languid  state.  The  demand 
in  a  great  measure  suspended;  and 
^pyiees  are  rather  on  the  decline  than  o- 
tlu-rwise.    This  may  be  accounted  for 
in  some  measure  upon  the  ground  of  the 
dull  state  of  the  Yarn  market,  which  I 
t  bf  lieve  is  at  this  time  suffering  a  greater 
degree  of  depres.'fioii  than  at  almost  any 


!  former  period.  This;  arises,  no  doubt 
from  the  decrease  of  the  manufacturing 
department  in  consequence  of  so  many 
Av  eavers  being  employed  in  agricvJtural 
labour,  therefore  as  soon  as  the  harvest 
is  over,  we  may  naturally  look  forward 
to  a  brighter  scene. 

FAIRS  IX  SEPTEMBER. 

o  Chorley,  Northallti  ton. — 18  Bury. 
—27  Penrith. — 30  Brough-hill. 

Kendal  Races,  12M,  13^,  Uth. 

MARKETS. 

The  Farmers  of  this  country  are  like- 
ly to  feel  the  evil  effects  of  the  com  bill, 
particularly  as  oats  are  so  extensively 
grown  in  this  district.  The  speculators 
in  foreign  grain,  who  were  anxious  to 
have  the  ports  opened  in  order  that  they 
might  sell  off  their  stocks  in  the  ware- 
house, have  contrived  by  a  trick  to  open 
the  ports  for  foreigni  oats.  They  pur- 
chased a  few  quarters  of  oats  in  some  of 
the  "W^elcli  counties  at  a  price  so  high 
as  to  raise  the  average  of  the  12  marine 
districts,  above  that  required  by  the  act. 
— By  tiiis  manG?u\Te  they  have  opened 
a  market  for  their  own  corn  in  the  ware- 
house, which  it  is  supposed  will  have 
an  effect  upon  our  home  production, 
capable  of  lowering  it  at  least  lo  per 
cent. — a  serious  loss  to  the  farmer. 


NORTHERX  COUNTIES. 


Wheat. 

Bailei/. 

Oat 

s. 

A'.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

Cumberland 

12  9 

34-  6 

30 

f) 

"VVestmorland 

80  3 

36  0 

32 

1 

Yorkshire 

73  0 

40  0 

25 

7 

Lancashire 

74  2 

36  0 

28 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


BUUTOX  IN  LONSDALE. 

AVlieat  from  45s.  Od.  to  48s.  Od.  Id. 

Oats   28    0  .   82  0 

Oat-meal       41    0   49  0 

Potatoes  . —  0    1  ^  0  0  ^  lb. 

KIRKBY  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  39s.  6d.  to  41s.  Od.  W  Id. 

Whrat. — ^  46    6    48  0 

Ponitocs  0    5  ,  0     6^  hoop. 

Butter             0  11   1    0  lb. 

CART  MEL. 

MHieat  from  46s.  od.  to  49s.  Cd.  load. 

Oats^ —  lOs.  0  ^™14    0  bush. 

Butter  Oil  1    0  lb. 

Potato^^s  -^0    6   .  0    0  hoop. 

ULVERSTON. 

^V^heat  from  43s.  Od.  to  49s.  Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats^™.  12   0           13  O^bush. 

Butter    0  10   0  0^  lb, 

KENDAL. 

AVheat  from  44s.  Od.  to  46s.  Od.  V  Id. 

Oats   30    0           35    0    w.  b. 

Oatmeal         3    0   0    0  st. 

Butter  0  10^  0  11  ^  lb. 

PENRITH. 

^VTieat  from  19s.  Od.  to   Os.  Od.  V  bh. 

Barley  .  13    0   0  0 

Oats    33    0    0    0  qr. 

The  general  market  table  is  taken 
from  the  last  current  price,  and  the  o- 
thers  from  the  highest  and  lowest  ave- 
rage of  the  preceding  month. 

A  TABLE 

Of  average  p?-ices  fhj'  the  month  of  August,  1820. 


Wheat.  Barlei/.  Oats.  Meat.  Butter.  Meal.  Potm. 


80  0 
70  0 
72  3 
76  0 
82  11 

34  (1 
33  0 

26  0 
30  0 

2  6 
2  7 
2  5 
2  6 

1  1 



0  4 

26  8 

0  6i 

0  9 

2  7 
2  8 
2  6 
2  6 

0  4J 
0  5 
0  5 
0  6 

79  0 

30  0 
26  0 

24  0 

25  0 
24  0 
33  0 

0  6 

0  6, 

0  11 
0  11 
0  10 
0  11 

78  0 
78  0 
77  0 
75  0 

30  0 

0  6 

3  0 
2  6 

0  6 

30  0 

-J 


PROV^INCIAL  MARTvETS. 
LONDON, 

Wheat  from  72s.  Od.  to  88s.    Od.  ^  qr. 
Barley          33    0         37  0 
Oats  25    0   ^27  0 

LlVEUrOOL. 

Wheat  from   9s.  Od.  to  1 1  s.  3d.  \^  70  lb. 

Barley   4    9         5    3  60 

Oats  .    3    9          4    2  4.5 

OatMeaK-^  33    0       36    0  240 
Fine  Flour    48    0  —  50  0 

PRESTON. 

Wheat  from  9s.  Ofd.to  Os.  Od.  w.b. 
MeaK^^  22    0^-.,    0    0  boll. 

GARSTANG. 

^VTieat  from  35s.  7d.  to  Os.  Od.l^win. 

Meal   37  10    0    0  ^  load. 

Beans  23    0  0    0  V  win. 

Potatoes  ..--    0    4    0    0  stone. 

Butter  , —    1    1  0    0  lb. 

LANCASTER. 

Wheat  from  46s.  8d.    to  Os.  Od.  ^  Id. 
Oats            25    0  ^  29  0 
Cat-meal  -.^  35  1 1  0  0 

HA  WES. 

Flour    from  44s.  0  to  4Hs.  0  pack. 

Meal    33    0     34    0  ^  load. 

Tallow  ^          6    0       0    0^  St. 

Hides — ^ —    4    0----  0  0 
Butter — .         0    9---.  0  10?^  lb. 


Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  at,  per  qr.  Winchester;  Butcher's  meat  and  Butter., 
at,  per  lb,  Oat-meal,  at,  per  I  t  lb.  and  Potatoes,  at  per  Hoop. 


TIDE  TA»r.B. 
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The  tides  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the  following  table,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  winds ;  if  a  strong  wind  blow  with  t/ie  tide,  there  will 
be  a  higher  tide,  earlier  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wind  blow  against  the  tide,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  water,  and 
earlier  crossing. 


DAYS. 

HIGH  WATKR. 

Time  of  begin- 
ning to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
Ulverston 
sands. 

Height 
of 
the 
tides. 

Liverpool, 
Lytham, 
Glasson,  Peel, 
Whitehaven. 

Lancaster, 
Ulverston, 
Grange, 
Ravenglass. 

morn.  even. 

morn.  even. 

morn.  even. 

Saturday  ... 

1 

2 

H.  M. 

6  19 
6  49 

H.  M. 

6  0 

7  32 

H.  M. 

5  34 
7  4 

II.  M. 

6  15 

7  47 

H.  M. 

9  38 
11  8 

H.  M. 

10  IP 

11  51 

F.  I. 

10  10 
10  0 

^  '  mday  . . . 

lestlay  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  .. 

Saturday  ... 

3 
5 
4- 
(J 
7 
8 
9 

8  24 

9  26 
10  13 

10  48 

11  21 
11  51 

0  4 

8  57 

9  51 

10  31 

11  5 
11  36 

0  0 
0  19 

8  39 

9  41 

10  28 

11  6 
11  4,0 

0  10 
0  24 

9  12 
10  6 

10  46 

11  24 
11  55 

0  19 
0  38 

0  0 

1  16 

2  13 

2  49 

3  22 

3  54 

4  22 

0  43 

1  45 

2  32 

3  7 

3  40 

4  9 
4  37 

10  5 

11  11 

13  0 

14  5 

15  6 

15  8 

16  9 

Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
'Wednesday 
Tliursday . . 

*.  Saturday  . . . 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
1.5 
16 

0  33 

1  1 
1  29 

1  59 

2  34 

3  15 

4  13 

0  47 

1  15 

1  44 

2  15 

2  54 

3  40 

4  50 

0  50 

1  21 

1  48 

2  19 

2  53 

3  34 

4  32 

1  6 

1  34 

2  3 

2  34 

3  13 
3  59 
5  9 

4  61 

5  19 

5  47 

6  17 

6  52 

7  33 

8  31 

5  5 

5  33 

6  2 

6  33 

7  12 
7  58, 
9  9 

16  8 
16  5 
15  8 
14  5 
13  7 
11  11 
10  10 

j  Sunday  ... 
1  Monday  . . . 

Tuesday  ... 

WtdriLsday 

Thursday... 

Friday  

Saturday  . . . 

1? 
IS 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

5  36 

7  15 

8  37 

9  35 

10  22 

11  6 
U  47 

6  25 

7  58 
9  6 
9  59 

10  45 

11  28 
0  0 

5  58 

7  34 

8  56 

9  54 

10  41 

11  25 
0  6 

6  44 

8  17 

9  25 

10  18 

11  3 
11  47 

0  19 

9  57 
11  31 

0  16 

1  24 

2  17 

3  3 
3  46 

10  43 

0  55 

1  53 

2  40 

3  24 

4  5 
4  18 

10  5 
10  7 
12  6 
14  11 
17  6 
19  11 
21  0 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  ... 

24 
26 
26 
2? 
28 
29 
30 

0  9 

0  47 

1  29 

2  11 

2  56 

3  49 
5  4 

0  28 

1  8 

1  51 

2  33 

3  21 

4  23 

5  48 

0  28 

1  6 

1  48 

2  30 

3  15 

4  8 

5  23 

0  47 

1  27 

2  10 

2  52 

3  40 

4  42 
6  7 

5  47 

6  29 

7  14 

8  7 

9  22 

4  46 

5  26 

6  9 

6  51 

7  39 

8  41 
10  6 

20  3 
20  0 
18  7 
16  1 
13  7 
11  6 
10  1 

Sunday    . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tue?;day  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday ... 

1 

2 
3 

6  40 

8  12 

9  12 

7  21 

8  43 

9  34 

6  59 

8  31 

9  31 

7  40 
9  2 
10  31 

10  58 

0  0 

1  1 

11  39 

0  30 

1  30 

9  6 

10  7 

11  9 

4 

5 
6 

9  54 
10  28 
10  59 

10  12 

10  44 

11  14 

10  13 
10  47 
1  11  18 

10  46 

11  3 
11  33 

1  52 

2  30 

3  2 

2  12 

2  46 

3  17 

13  4 

14  9 

15  9 
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POSTSCRIPT 


li  cannot  be  supposed  that  anji  man  can  have  read  all  Ihe  hooks  in  print,  nor  even 
thai  he  can  recollect  all  that  he  has  read:  on  this  account,  the  Editor  of  a  Magazine 
is  verij  liable  to  he  bronzed,  as  the  antiquarians  term  it.  We  confess  that  we  were, 
a  few  months  since  con/plcici  i/  hron::ed  bij  an  honest  old  Quaker,  wlio  se)it  us  a  com- 
viunica,tion  which  he  pretended  hkis an  original  letter  front  the  Queen  to  her  daughter ; 
but  before  ir.scrtion,  we  discovered  it  to  be  extracted  from  a  very  contemptible  Novel 
— and  we  consecpienikj  rejected  it.  The  old  gentleman  said  he  knew  the  book  was  on- 
ly a  romance^  hut  the  letii^r  he  believed  to  be  true,  because  it  farovred  fiis  sect  andhi.v 
jjrevious  sentiments.  We  understand  that  since  its  rejection,  he  has  published  it  in 
a  separate  for tn,  and  has  thus  bronzed  the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  to  the  great  emo- 
lument of  himself  and  his  printer.  We  perhaps  should  not  have  noticed  this  incident, 
had  not  another  correspondent  made  an  attempt  to  impose  on  our  ignorance  this 
month.  We  will  assure  our  friend  B.  that  his  "original  composition"  was  in  exis- 
tence before  he  was  born,  and  that  we  shall  certainlij  expose  hi)  iiame,  the  next  pre- 
sumption of  this  kind. 

We  are  so7'ry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting  the  communication  of  J.  J.  We 
approve  of  his  candour,  hut  the  tone  of  his  letter  is  such  as  to  deviand  a  repily,  which 
we  could  not  refuse.  This  jv(ndd  be  a  religious  controversy  ;  which  is  contrary  to 
our  rules.  If  he  chuses  to  throw  his  opinions  into  the  form  of  an  essay,  without  alki^ 
sion  to  any  previous  article  in  the  Magazine,  however  opposite  his  opinions  may  be  to 
our  oivn,  ive  loill  give  them  room.  But  ice  cannot  admit  of  controversial  letters  upon 
religious  subjects. 

Our  cor7^espondent,  F —  J —  R —  has  misunderstood  our  hints  upon  Gigglcswick 
well.  We  alluded  to  that  variation  in  the  ebbing  and  flowing  ivhich  could  not  arise 
f?-om  the  variations  of  ihe  weather,  as  it  o  ften  occurs  in  the  course  of  one  day,  some- 
times in  a  few  hours.  The  distance  of  time  between  the  first  and  second  ebb  differ- 
ing from  that  between  the  second  and  tlm^d,  and  this  differing  again  from  that  be- 
tween  the  third  and  fourth,  both  with  regard  to  time  and  quantity  of  water; — -When 
at  other  times  it  will  continue  several  days  without  variation. 

Mr.  Otley's  very  excellent  essay  on  the  Lake  Mountains  shall  have  a  place  in 
ihe  next  "Philosopher." 

Mr.  Knowles'  question  has  been  received. 

We  again  feel  happy  to  return  our  thanks  to  our  friend  DoWLAS  for  his  hints. 
Mr.  Marker' s  questio7i  has  come  to  hand. 

We  feel  much  obliged  by  Mr.  Wh  alley's  contribution,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him  at  any  opportunity, 

T/ie  Plan  of  Lancaster,  transmitted  by  Mr.  S  ;  has  already  been  piblished 

by  Mr.  Clark. 

JUVENIS  and  Philo  from  Ulverston  are  appointed  for  insertion  the  first  oppor* 
tunity. 

QueLQUE  Autre  has  been  received. 

UoXvirpayfKov  could  not  be  inserted  this  month,  but  shall  have  the Jirst  vacancy.. 
Pauper  came  safe  to  hand. 

We  thank  our  friends  at  Blackpool  for  their  contributions. 

Mr.  S  on  Smolie  burners,  shall  have  a  corner  next  month. 

We  return  our  thanks  to  our  Cartmel  friends  for  their  hints  towards  a  Biogra- 
phical Sketch  of  C.  Rav/LINson,  the  Antiquarian. 

Mr.  Lishman  on  curled-topped  potatoes,  shall  have  an  early  insertion. 


Printed  hy  A.  Foster,  lieposi.tory  OJice,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 


LONSDALE  MAGAZINE, 

OR 


Xo.  X.  OCTOBER,  Ism  Voi..  1' 


"OF  ALL  THE  CANTS  WHICH  ARK  CANTED  IN  THIS  CANTING  WORLD,  THOUGH 
THE  CANT  OF  HYPOCRITES   >rAY   BE  THE  WORST,    IHE  CANT  OP 
CRITICISM  IS  THE  MOST   J  ORMENTING." 


LANCASTER. 

A  historical  and  desc7^iptive  account  of 

the  Tons  OF  Lancaster.  Con/inn- 

ed J'rum  page  385. 

UISrEXSARY, 

Mr.  Johnson,  Surgeon,  Lancaster,  has 
kindly  favoured  us  with  the  following; 
account  of  this  institution,  which  we  shall 
present  to  the  public  in  his  own  words. 

Public  Dispensaries  for  gratuitous  ad- 
vice and  medicines  to  the  sick  poor, 
though  at  the  present  day  Very  common 
and  of  obvious  utility,  are  nevertheless  of 
rather  modern  date.  That  attempt  of 
which  the  failure  was  celebrated  by 
Garth  about  a  century  ago,  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  of  the  kind,  and 
though  it  humbly  aimed  at  rending- me- 
dicines to  indigent  persons,  was  discoun- 
tenanced through  the  influence  of  the 
Apothecaries  in  the  Corporation  of  Lon-^ 
don.  It  was  not  until  1770,  that  the 
first  general  Dispensary  was  established 
in  Aldergate  Street,  London,  and  Dr. 
Letisom,  describing  it,(A.D.  1774,)men- 
tions  that  he  has  heard  of  similar  insti- 
tutions in  one  or  tiro  other  places. 

Therefore,  the  founders  of  the  Lan- 
caster Dispensary  in  the  year  1781,  had 
not  only  to  encounter  the  difiiculties  in- 
separable from  every  charitable  institu- 
tion, but  had  to  propitiate  that  pious 
horror  of  innovation,  by  which,  if  the 
outposts  of  venerable  establishments  be 
fortiticd,  the  vices,  follies,  and  miseries 
of  mankind,  are  bat  too  securely  defend- 
ed and  concealed. 

The  tosvn  of  Lancaster  is  indebted  to 
the  sagacious  humanity  of  Dr.  Campbell 
jfbr  the  first  plan  oi  this  institution,  and 
Otcober,  1820. — Xo.  X.  VoL.L 


its  records  bear  ample  testimony  to  the 
perseverance  and  liberality  of  this  gentle- 
man which  finally  established  it  on  a 
permanent  basis. — BesidesDr.  Campbell, 
the  late  Dr.  Parkinson,  the  late  Dr. 
Binns,  and  Dr.  Mc.  Culloch  were,  and 
Drs.  Whalley  and  Cassels  are,  able  and 

diligent  physicians.  Messrs.  Sibson, 

Johnson, and  Braithwaite  deceased,  were 
successively  surgeons  to  this  charity. — ■• 
The  present  surgeons  are  ^Messrs.  Bax- 
endale,  Johnson,*  and  Harrison.  Mr. 
Braithwaite  the  first  apothecary  was  ap- 
pointed in  1781.  Mr.  Rogersonin  1784. 
Mr.  Benson  in  1784.  Mr.  Padgett  in 
178S.  Mr.  Bell  in  17fiO.  Mr.  VVisein 
1794.  Mr.  Parkinson  in  1794.  Mr. 
Edmondson  in  1801.  Mr.  Rittson  in 
1S02.  I\Ir.  Smallwood  in  1803.  Mr. 
Ireland  in  ISOG.  Mr.  Hancock  in  180G. 
Mr.  Smith  in  1807.  Mr.  Lodge  in  1810. 
Mr.  Fish  in  1812.  Mr.  Briggs  in  1814. 
Mr.  Seed  in  1816,  and  Mr.  Dobson  in 
1819.  The  apothecary's  salary  is  £10 
per  annum,  w  ith  a  gratuity  of  £20,  and 
he  also  receives  <i"10  as  inspector  to  the 
board  of  health. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  this  institution , 
the  arduous  office  of  treasurer  was  un- 
dertaken by  many  highly  respectable 
gentlemen,  but  it  was  not  until  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  George  Crosfield  in 
1802,  that  the  funds  of  the  dispensary 
began  to  accumulate;  Mr.  Crosfield  held 
the  office  twelve  years,  and  was  succeed- 
ed in  1814  by  Mr.  John  Heaton  the 
present  treasurer.  Though  of  late  years 
the  annual  subscribers  have  diminished 
in  number,  yet  the  living  charity  of 
some,  and  the  legacies  of  others,  have 


*  Author  of  this  communication. 
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more  than  sustained  the  finances  of  this 
institution  without  any  aid  from  the 
poor's  rate.  The  expenditure  last  year 
was  about  £230. 

Subjoined  is  a  Hst  of  patients  for  the 
last  five  years: — 


1815. 

ipir,. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819, 

Jaxuaiiy... 

97 

98 

93 

138 

93 

February.. 

86 

ir.5 

141 

128 

108 

69 

113 

130 

138 

148 

Uo 

111 

135 

130 

130 

H3 

86 

ior> 

107 

104 

June  

108 

88 

112 

116 

106 

96 

J  6 

92 

123 

120 

August  

111 

74 

132 

1 1 .5 

96 

Sr.PTKMliKR 

93 

62 

110 

95 

113 

OCTUH K  U... 

62 

73 

118 

91 

108 

Novum CKR 

62 

79 

119 

131. 

125 

December 

71 

78 

125 

117 

126 

Total 

1006 

1118  1412  U32  1377 

Besides  medicines,  wine  is  supplied  to 
those  persons  who  stein  to  require  it ; 
the  expense  of  this  valuable  remedy  is 
almost  exclusively  defrayed  by  a  muni- 
ficent individual  whose  name  is  un- 
known. 

Connected  v.-ith  the  dispensary  may 
be  mentioned  the  House  of  Recovery, 
for  the  reception  of  persons  labouring 
under  contaj^ious  fevers.  Tliis  establish- 
ment affords  accommodation  to  five  pa- 
tients; and;  havinir  never  been  filled  un- 
til August  last,  seems  quite  large  enough 
for  the  purpose.  Its  annual  expenditure 
does  not  much  exceed  £100.  The  me- 
dical officers  of  the  dispi  nsary  give  their 
gratuitous  si^rvices.  All  surgeons  and 
apothecaries  are  permitted  to  practice 
their  art  upon  such  patitnts  as  give  them 
the  preference  and  chuse  to  pay  for 
themselves. 

It  has  not  been  the  good  fortune  of 
these  insiitutions  to  originate  any  capi- 
tal discoveries  in  the  healing  art,  the 
good  sense  of  the  physicians,  and  huma- 
nity of  the  subscribers  equally  forbid- 
ding the  trying  of  experiments  on  the 
po' r.  lJut  though  new  lemedies  are  not 
hastily  adopted,  real  improvements  of 
eminent  men  are  not  neglected.  Dr. 
Campbell's  account  of  the  typhus  fever, 
pu})lished  in  1785.  is  still  referred  to  as 
a  classical  description  of  that  disease, 
and  time  has  fully  confirmed  his  favour- 
able report  of  the  use  of  opium;  cool 
air  and  moderate  purging  have  in  a  great 
degree  superseded  all  other  remedies  not 
excepting  bleeding  or  brandy — the  Scyl- 


la  and  Charybdis  of  ultra  practitioners. 

OTHER  CHARITIES.* 

Besides  these  cliaritics  which  are  thus 
honourably  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, there  are  others  which  have 
been  formerly  left  in  trust  for  particu- 
lar purposes.  These,  as  they  do  not  re- 
flect so  miu'li  honour  on  the  town  as 
thosj  do  wliich  are  upheld  by  a  continu- 
ed spirit  «„  :  h.  uevolence,  shall  only  be 
slightly  notice ci. 

Gre(!r".s  Est  ale. — This  estate,  situated 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tlip  town 
on  the  London  road,  was  left  by  ^V^illiam 
lleysham,  Esq.  in  his  will  bcariiur  date, 
April  22,  1725,  to  tht>  oovporalion  of 
Lancaste  r  in  trust  for  th<'  bent  lit  of  such 
eiii,ht  poor  men,  resitling  in  Lancaster, 
tor  their  respective  lives,  as  tl''-  mayor, 
recorder,  and  three  senior  aldermen,  for 
the  time  being,  should  appoint;  and  so  of- 
ten as  any  of  such  eight  poor  men  should 
die,  the  mayor,  recorder,  antl  three  se- 
nior aldermen,  should  nominate  and  ap- 
point other  poor  men  in  their  stead, 
lliis  estate  now  lets  for  upwards  of  two 
huntlred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

Lancaster  Marsh. — This  marsh,  which 
lies  down  by  Lune  side,  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  eighty  of  the  oldest  freemen  in 
the  town,  or  their  widows.  Before  it 
was  ombanked,  it  was  enjoyed  in  the 
form  of  a  stintetl  pasture,  antl  those  v.'ho 
had  no  cows  coultl  let  their  shares  to 
some  other  person.  But  in  1795,  an  act 
was  obtainetl  for  embanking,  enclosing, 
and  draining,  since  which  time  the  rent 
lias  been  equally  distributed  among  the 
eighty  claimants.  It  consists  of  about 
210  acres,  and  the  corporation  are  the 
trustees. 

Gardi/ners  Chariti/ — situated  on  tlio 
east  siile  of  the  vicarage  court,  was  found- 
ed in  1485,  by  John  Gardyner  of  Bail- 
rig,  near  Lancaster,  for  the  support  of 
four  poor  persons,  antl  now  consists  of 
four  small  houses. 

By  the  foundation  tleed  it  was  to  be 
called  "the  perpetual  chantry  of  John 
Gardyner,  in  the  Church  of  the  blessed 
St.  Mary  of  Lancaster."  This  deed  al- 
so appointed  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  di- 
vine office-is,  on  certain  days,  at  the  altar 
of  the  parish  church.  The  allowance 
to  each  of  the  poor  persons  was  seven- 

*  The  account  of  these  cliaritie.s  is  chiefly 
taken  hum  CUu  k's  account  of  Lancaster. 
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pence  per  week  during  life;  and  two- 
pence weekly  for  a  woman  to  attend  on 
them. 

Fernii/s  Hospilal  stands  in  King 

street^  (formerly  the  Cack-lane,)  near 
the  assembly  room.  This  hospital  was 
founded  by  A\'illiam  Penny,  aidernian 
of  Lancaster,  in  1720.  It  consists  of 
twelve  small  houses  situated  round  a 
quadrangular  courts  for  the  benefit  oi 
twelve  poor  men.  Eadi  of  the  poor  men 
has  an  allov/ance  of  sixteen  shillings  and 
eight-pence  per  quarter,  and  a  new  coat, 
value  thirteen  shiUings  and  four-pence, 
ever}  year.  There  is  a  small  chapel  at 
the  end  of  the  court,  where  the  curate  of 
St.  Mary's  reads  prayers  every  ^Vednes- 
day  and  Friday,  from  Easter  to  Michael- 
mas. A  charity  school  was  formerly 
kept  in  this  chapel,  but  the  boys  are 
now  taught  in  the  national  school.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  ar.-  the  trustees. 

Gillison's  Hospital, — This  stands  in 
Garden  street,  and  was  founded  in  1 7  90, 
by  a  donation  in  tlie  Avill  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Anne  Gillison  of  Lancaster.  It  consists 
of  eight  very  neat  houses,  built  round  a 
quadrangular  court,  for  eight  unmarried 
women,  hence  it  is  generally  called  the 
old  Maid's  Hospital.  They  have  an  al- 
lowance of  three  pounds  per  annum,  and 
a  new  gown  value  twenty  shillings.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  are  the  trustees. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Though  the  science  of  agriculture  is 
still  but  limitedly  understood  in  this 
country,  it  has  within  this  last  half  cen- 
tury made  a  visible  progress,  particular- 
ly among  the  larger  farms.  This  is  no 
doubt  chiefly  attributable  to  the  diffe- 
rent societies  for  the  encouragement  of 
Husbandry.  The  society  established  at 
Lancaster,  sometime  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  has  aroused  a  spirit  of 
improvement  in  that  neighbourhood, 
which  will  not  be  easily  again  depressed. 
By  this  society  premiums  are  given  for 
wiiatever  is  considered  as  the  most  va- 
luable to  the  farmer,  in  order  that  the 
farmer  Uiay  be  induced  to  attend  to  those 
particular  point?  for  the  rev.-ard,  and  by 
that  means  be  imbued  with  a  love  for 
iuiprovrment  from  the  benefit  he  finds 
resultmg  from  th6^e  accidental  attempts. 
For  the  laudable  purpose  of  stimulating 
farmers  to  pursue  those  plans  which  are 
most  benificial  to  them,  premiums  are 
given  as  follows: — 


Class  L  Pre.  L  A  silver  c?//),  (.5 
guineas,)  to  the  owner  and  occupier  who 
shall  have  made  the  most  stone  drains; 
not  less  than  300  roods. 

PuE.  IL  A  silrcr  cup,  {3  guineas,) 
to  the  tenant  who  shall  do  the  same. 

PuE.  111.  A  silver  cvp,  {o  guineas,) 
to  the  tenant  and  occupier  who  shall 
have  made  the  greatest  improvement  in 
not  less  than  40  acres. 

PuE.  IV.  A  silver  cup,  (3  guineas,) 
to  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  best 
crop  of  hay  of  the  first  year;  not  less 
than  2  acres. 

Pre.  V.  A  silver  cup,  (3  guineas,) 
to  the  person  who  shall  lay  down  the 
greatest  quantity  of  pasture  in  the  best 
manner,  with  seeds;  not  less  than  2  acres. 

Class  IL  Pre.  I.  A  silver  cup,  (3 
guineas.)  to  the  tenant  who  shall  keep 
the  largest  quantity  of  cattle  in  the  best 
manner  on  the  soiling  method,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  his  farm;  not 
less  than  40  acres. 

Pre.  II.  A  silver  cup,  (3  guineas,) 
for  the  best  and  neatest  crop  of  turnips ; 
not  less  than  2  acres. 

Pre.  III.  A  silver  cup,  (a  guineas,) 
for  the  best  stock  of  store  cattle,  accord- 
ing to  the  farm ;  not  less  than  40  acres. 

Class  HI.  Pre.  I.  A  silver  cup,  (.5 
guineas.)  for  the  best  long-horned  bull, 
to  be  kept  for  use  in  the  district. 

Pre.  II.  A  silver  cup,  {5  guineas,) 
for  the  best  short-horned  bull,  as  above. 

Pre.  III.  .-l.^zVWrci^/?,  (3guineas,)ibr 
the  best  long-horned  heifer,  2  years  old. 

Pre.  IV.  A  silver  cup,  (3  guineas,)  for 
the  best  short-horned  heifer,  2  years  old. 

Pre.  V.  A  silver  cup,  (3  guineas,) 
for  the  best  ram,  2  years  old,  to  be  kept 
for  use  in  the  district. 

Pre.  VI.  A  silver  cup,  (3  guineas,) 
for  the  three  best  ewes,  2  years  c  Id. 

Rules.  Any  persons  within  the  hun- 
dred of  Lonsdale,  south  of  the  sands,  are 
eligible  to  claim. — Xo  claimant  to  re- 
ceive more  than  two  premiums  in  one 
year. — No  second  claim  for  improved 
farms  and  store  cattle,  till  after  five 
years;  nor  for  bulls  till  after  three  years. 
— The  premiums  to  be  with-held  if  there 
be  no  sufficient  claims;  or  apportioned 
according  to  merit. — All  subscribers  are 
members. — No  land-owner  can  claim 
without  he  be  a  member. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
Brandon,  is  Patron — Charles  Gibson, 
Esq.  President — Mr.  Henry  Edmond- 
son.  Treasurer— Mr.  Jonathan  Binns, 
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Secretary. — There  are  about  130  mem- 
bers in  this  society,  comprising  all  the 
vriiicii)al  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.— The  annual  meetings  take  place 
in  September  each  year. 

By  the  following  sliorl  extract  from 
the  list  of  premiums  given  each  year,  (as 
reported  regularly  in  the  Lancaster  (ia- 
zette^, )  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  va- 
riations which  have  taken  place  in  the 
premiums;  and  the  rising  spirit  of  the 
society  may  be  regularly  traced  through 
Its  improving  gradations. 

1801.  — E.  lligby,  Esq.  for  cabbages. — 
Dr.  Campbell,  for  Avintcr  potatoes. — 
George  ^Vright,  Esq.  Hornby,  for  5 
ewes,  imrproved  lowlan.:!  breed. 

1802.  — Mr.  Tatham,  Lowfields,  for  a 
ram. — George  Wright,  Esq.  for  cabi:wiges. 

1803.  — Mr.  llawlmsoTi,  Folly,  for  tur- 
nips.— Mr.  Tim.  Parker^  Hornby,  for 
cabbages. — Geo.  Wright,  Esq.  Hornby, 
a  ram. — Rev.  J.  Stainbank,  for  5  ewes. 

1801. — Mr.  Tim.  Parker,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Stainbank,  for  the  best  managed 
farms.  This  year  two  guineas  were 
given  to  Jos.  flarrison  of  'Skerton,  for 
bringing  up  the  greatest  number  of  le- 
gitimate children^  v/ithout  parochi&l  re- 
lief.* 

1805.— E.  Rigby,  Esq.  for  walled 
drains. — Mr.  T.  Lawson,  Cockerham, 
for  hay  grass. — My.  Leonard  Willan,  for 
winter  potatoes. 

180(J.— C.  Gibson,  Esq.  and  Mr.  L. 
AVillan,  for  improved  farms. — Mr.  Pi- 
card,  Cowen  Bndge,  for  the  best  ram. — 
Mr.  Tatham,Lo  vvficids,  for  walled  drains. 
— Mr.  T.  Bond, Over  Kellet,  for  turnips. 

18<>7. — G.  Wright,  Esq.  Hornby,  and 
Mr.  J.  Whalley,  Camp  House,  for  drain- 
ing.— Mr.  'I'atliam,  Lowfields,  for  im- 
proved farms. — Mr.  W.  Taylor,  lior- 
wick,  for  hay  grass. — C'harles  Gibson, 
Esq.  and  Edmund  Thornton,  Esq. 
AV^hittington  Hail,  for  turnips. 

1808.  — T.  Edmondson,  Esq.  Grass- 
yard  Hall,  and  Mr.  R.  Lodge,  Park 
ILouse.for  draining.— Rev.  J.  Stainbank, 
Scale  Hall,  for  hay  grass. — Reg.  Re- 
mington, Esq.  Melling,  for  ])asture. 

1809.  — Mr.  J.  Do^vbiggin,  for  drain- 


*  If  a  pieiuiiUH  of  te  n  or  twenty  guineas 
was  given  anniuilly  in  this  manner,  it  would  be 
found  the  most  ht-nt  ficial  proiuiuni  lha!  could 

•'iven,  to  tlie  interests  of  agriculture.  Tht-re 
would  ihi-n  hrt  sonic  nifkiccuient  lor  a  poor 
man  U)  stniggie  v.ilh  his  poverty,  at  present 
these  -is  iwiiv. 


ing. — Mr.  Richard  Dobson,  Caton,  for 
hay  grass. — Mr.  Tatham,  Lowtields,  for 
store  cattle. 

1810.  — Mr.  Dowbiggin,  for  draining. 
— Mr.  J.  Ayrton,  West  Hall,  for  im- 
proved farm.— George  Wright,  Esq. 
for  store  cattle. 

1811.  — Mr.  Dowbiggin,  for  draining. 
— Mr.  J.  "'orless,  Overtown,  for  im- 
proved farm. — Mr.  Caton,  Overtown, 
for  hay  grass. — Mr.  Binns,Leadi  House, 
for  pasture. — Mr.  Hayton,  for  store 
cattle. 

1812.  — Rev.  J.  Stainbank,  and  Mr. 
W^hitehead,  Banton  House,  for  drain- 
ing.— Mr.  Binns,  for  improved  farm. — 
Mr.  IL  CJottam,  Heaton,  for  store  cattle. 

1813.  — Mr.  Edm.ondson,  Grassyard 
Hall,  for  draining. — Charles  Gibson, 
Esq.  and  Mr.  J.  Pritt,  AVoodside,  for 
improved  farms. 

1814.. — George  Wright,  Esq.  and  Mr. 
WatsoTJ,  for  draining. — Mr.  J.  Barnite, 
for  improved  farm. — Mr.  J.  Pritt,  for 
hay  grass. — Mr.  Binns,  for  Leicester 
ewes. — ^Ir.  W.  Watson,  Berwick  Hall, 
for^tore  cattle. 

1815.— Mr.  Ayrton,  for  draining. — 
Edmund  I'hornton,  Esq.  Whittington 
Hall,  for  improved  farni. — ^Ir.  ]lobin- 
son,  Hale  Barjis,  for  store  cattle.^ — Mr. 
Binns,  for  a  short-homed  bull. 

18 1 G. — Mr.  Dowbiggin,  -and  Air.  Ro- 
binson, for  draining. — Mr.  T.  :\rmis- 
tead,  for  improved  farm. 

1817.  — Mr.  Edward  North,  fordraiii- 
ing. — Air.  Binns,  for  soiling  cattle. — 
Mr.  Robinson,  for  hnproved  farm. 

1818.  — ^C.  (ribson,  Esq.  for  draining. 
— Mr.  T.  Jackson,  for  stock  of  cattle. 

1819.  — Air  .  T.  Edmondson,  Grass- 
yard  Hall,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Gasgill,  Ald- 
cliffe,  for  draining. — Air.  John  Dobson, 
Aldclifte,  for  improved  farm. — Edmund 
Thornton,  Esq.  for  stock  of  cattle.— 
Samuel  Hinde,  Esq.  Dolphinhome,  for  a 
Leicester  ram. 

BIBLE  SXDCJl'TY. 

As  an  elegant  and  spirited  writer  bas 
said,  "surely  the  Bibi.i;  Sociktv  is  the 
Angel  J/i/iiiq'  in  tJfe  midsf  of  heaven,  hav- 
inir  the  ever/astln<>'  f>-os])el  to  preuch  iinto 
them  that  thvell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every 
intiion,  and  kindrerl,  and  tougue,  and  /it^o- 
pic,  saifin<^-  with  a  hiitd  voice.  Fear  God, 
and  frive  i^-lorji  to  Him."  A  society  for 
the  distribution  of  the  scriptures,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  establish- 
ed about  live  years  in  Lancaster. 
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Patron,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Sussex. 

Vict-Prcsidcnts,  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  and  Brandon. — Major  Ge- 
neral DovetoUj  M.P. — J.  F.  Cawthorne, 
Esq.  M.  P.— John  Ford,  Esq.— R.  T. 
North,  Esq.— W.  ^V^  C.  "NTilson,  Esq. 

IWasuTcr,  John  Dil worth,  Esq. 

ScriTfari<\'!,  The  Rev.  R.  Housnian. — 
Mr.  John  W^elch. 

Librarian,  ^Ix.  George  Bentham. 

Bt. sides  these  there  is  a  committee  of 
twenty-four  laymen  j  twelve  of  whom 
must  be  members  of  the  established 
cliurcli;  and  the  other  twelve  select- 
ed from  the  different  denominations  of 
Christians. — There  are  now  upwards  of 
one  hundred  members. 

The  funds  of  the  society  are  supplied 
by  donations  and  annual  subscriptions. 
Sums  in  aid  of  the  institution  however 
small  are  received  at  either  of  the  banks, 
or  by  the  librarian.  Donations  or  sub- 
scriptions of  5s.  or  upwards,  are  annual- 
ly published.  Donations  of  10  guineas 
-constitute  a  member  for  life ;  and  an 
annual  subscription  of  one  guinea,  con- 
stitutes a  member  for  the  time  it  is  con- 
tinued. A  donation  of  50  guineas,  gives 
the  title  of  governor;  and  an  annual 
subscription  of  3  guineas  docs  the  same. 

Bibles  and  testaments  are  procured 
from  the  Parent  Society  in  London,  at 
one-fouth  under  the  real  cost;  these  are 
sold  to  the  members,  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  among  the  poor,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner; — for  every  guinea  sub- 
scribed, the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  pur- 
chase to  the  amount  of  5  guineas  ;  and 
for  every  donation  of  10  guineas,  the 
donor  is  entitled  to  purchase  to  that 
amount,  once  a  year,  for  a  life,  at  this 
reducv  d  price.  By  this  means  we  un- 
derstand that  some  thousands  of  bibles 
and  testaments  have  been  distribute<l 
gratuitously  among  the  poor  of  that 

neighbourhood.  The  simple  name  of 

tlie  BiiJi.i:  SociE'J  Y,  is  the  highest  com- 
pliment that  this  institution  can  receive; 
and  however  ardently  we  should  wish  to 
])resent  it  with  our  humble  tribute  of 
a])plause,  we  feel  that  it  would  only  be 
like  gilding  the  sun  to  increase  its 
splendour. 

SOCIl-TY  FOR  TEOMOTIXQ  CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGL. 

In  the  year  1815,  there  was  establish- 
ed in  t^iis  town,  a  ''District  Cpmmittee 


of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge." 

Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. 

President,  the  Rev.  John  Manby, 
A.  M.  Vicar  of  Lancaster. 

Treasurer,  the  Rev.  John  Beetham. 

Secretaries,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mack- 
reth  and  Mr.  B.  P.  Gregson. 

The  books  are  kept  at  the  National 
school. 

Besides  these,  the  committee  is  com- 
posed of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  (if 
members)  for  the  time  being. 

The  committee  is  open  to  all  subscri- 
bers to  the  parent  society,  and  all  others 
subscribing  half  a  ginuea  annually  to  it 
fur  the  use  of  the  district.  Tlie  sub- 
scribers, and  parishes  or  chapelries  mak- 
ing collections  within  themselves,  are 
intitled  to  two-thirds  of  their  subscrip- 
tion in  bibles,  testaments,  prayer  books, 
and  other  religious  books  maintaining 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  subscribers  to  the  parent  society,  in 
this  town  and  neighbourhood  are  about 
sixty. 

CnUllCII  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Since  the  year  1815,  there  has  been 
a  society  in  Lancaster,  co-operating  with 
the  Parent  Society  in  London,  for  send- 
ing ^Ministers  of  the  established  church 
into  foreign  lands  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  unenlightened  heathen. 

Presid<.  iit,  the  Rev.  R.  Housman. 

Treasurer,  L.  Threlfall,  Esq. 

Secretaries,  the  Rev.  A.  Briscoe  and 
.Air.  Wane. 

Besides  a  committee  of  eleven  mem- 
bers. 

Though  this  society  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing state,  it  evidently  owes  more  of  its 
means  to  the  poor  than  to  the  rich,  as 
the  following  statement  for  1819  will 
evince. 

£.   s.  d. 

Annual  subscription  from  30 

members   27  13  G 

Collected  in  pennies  from  the 

poor,  by  19  collectors  in 

Lancaster,   72    8  1 

From  one  do.  at  Galgate   4  111 

From  one  do.  at  Kirkham...    2    8  0 

Besides  the  contributions,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Housman  furnishes  the  education 
of  a  young  African  who  is  thence  called 

Robert  Housman  after  his  patron.  

The  subscription  to  this  society  is  one 
guinea  per  annum,  or  half  a  guinea  for 
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clergymen.  The  object  of  this  com- 
anittee  is  to  call  forth  the  zeal  of  well 
disposed  persons,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  established  church,  in  support  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  and  to 
recommend  proper  persons  who  may  of- 
fer themselves  as  Missionaries  to  the  Pa- 
rent Society — to  disperse  as  widely  as 
possible  Missionary  information — to  pro- 
mote Branch  Associations — and  to  pro- 
cure collections  and  other  contributions. 

FRIENDLY  SOCILTIES. 

M^hen  ]Mr.  Clark  published  his  ac- 
count of  Lancaster,  so  lately  as  1811,  he 
says,  ""In  this  town  there  are  thirteen  of 
these  societies  for  men,  and  four  for  wo- 
men: the  number  of  members  belonging 
to  the  former  amounted  at  Whitsun-tide 
180(5,  to  2,027 ;  and  the  total  expense 
in  relieving  the  sick  members  and  fur- 
nishing funerals,  for  the  year  preceding, 
was  upwards  of  £82  !)."  J^ut,  as  a  proof 
how  much  these  societies  are  sinking  in 
the  public  estimation,  they  have  gradu- 
ally dwindled  away  to  three !  and  pro- 
bably in  another  nine  years,  their  annihi- 
lation will  be  completed.  Those  which 
remain  are — 

1.  The  Good  Intent  »S'or/V///~held  at 
the  'N^^hite  Lion  Inn — Instituted  March 
3d.  1788. — Members,  120.— Expenses 
last  year  in  relieving  the  sick,  £39  1 9  0;\. 
— Mr.  11.  Blackburn,  President. — Three 
honorary  members. — Flag  emblem,  Jo- 

vseph  relieving  his  brethren.  Motto, 

"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

2.  Friendsliip  and  Union  Society. — 
Held  at  Mr.  Goth's,  the  Ship  Inn. — In- 
stituted January  1st,  1789. — Members, 
68. — Expenses  last  year  in  relieving  the 
sick,  including  two  funerals,  £'42  1  6. — 
Mr.  James  Ripley,  President. — Flag 
emblem,  Christ  supi>orting  St.  Peter  on 
the  sea. — Motto,  "\rherefore  didst  thou 
doubt?" 

3.  Samaritan  Socicti/. — Held  at  I\Ir. 
James  Holden's,  the  Black  Bull  Inn. — 
Instituted  December  1 7th,  1 787. — Mem- 
bers, 425. — Expenses  last  year  in  reliev- 
ing the  sick,  and  no  funerals,  £255  5  G. 
— Mr.  Richard  (lill.  President. — Flag 
emblem,  the  good  Samaritan  relieving 
the  man  who  fell  among  thieves,  the 
Levite  passing  by  on  the  other  side. — 
Motto,  '^'^Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

AMICABLE  SOCIETY. 

"Shew  me  your  company,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  are/'  though  a  vulgar 


adage,  admits  as  clear  a  demonstration  as 
any  in  Euclid.  And  there  is  perhaps  no 
company  that  a  man  can  possibly  keep 
by  which  we  may  so  easily  judge  of  his 
own  character,  as  by  those  silent  com- 
panions— his  books. — If  this  be  a  crite- 
rion in  private  lile,  it  is  still  more  so  in 
public.  For  an  aggregation  of  minds, 
like  a  heap  of  pebbles  on  the  beach,  have 
their  asperites  and  irregularities  polished 
away  by  the  continual  attrition  of  conti- 
guous minds ;  and  are  thus  reduced  to  a 
unilbrm  and  pleasing  surface.  A  pub- 
lic library  may  therefore  be  viewed  as  a 
picture  of  the  public  mind. 

The  Library  was  instituted  in  1768. 
The  Proprietors  are  called  the  "  Ami- 
cable Society,"  The  affairs  of  the  Socie- 
ty are  managed  by  a  president  and  a 
committee  of  six,  elected  at  a  general  an- 
nual meeting,  held  at  the  Library  room 
on  the  first  \Vednes(lay  in  July.  Each 
member  pays  five  guineas  on  admission, 
and  an  iannual  subscription  of  one  gui- 
nea for  the  purchase  of  new  books.  The 
members  have  liberty  to  dispose  of  their 
right  or  share  by  sale,  gift,  or  will. 

The  books  in  this  library  are  divided 
into  nine  classes,  viz.  1.  Antiquities, 
Biography,  and  History. — 2.  Agricul- 
ture, Botany,  and  Natural  History. — 3. 
Arts  and  Sciences. — 4.  Divinity  and  Ec- 
clesiastical History. — 5.  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, Politics,  and  Laws. — 6.  Topogra- 
phy, Voyages,  Travels,  and  Commerce. 
— 7.  Poetry,  Belles  Lettres,  Romances, 
Novels,  and  Dramatic  Works. — 8.  Mis- 
cellanies, Tracts,  and  Pamphlets. — 9. 

Periodical  W orks.  Each  of  these 

classes  is  numbered  from  one  upwards, 
beginning  with  folios,  quartoes,  etc. 
The  members  may  read  the  books  in  the 
library  room  at  certain  hours,  or  receive 
them  from  the  librarian  for  a  certain 
time  to  read  at  home. 

The  library  is  very  rich  in  all  kinds 
of  valuable  publications.  It  contains  all 
the  standard  works  on  Antiquity,  Histo- 
ry, Geography,  etc.  All  the  best  poetical 
productions  are  constantly  procured,  as 
v>'ell  as  the  best  novels  and  works  of  taste. 
A  fine  set  of  Reviews  and  jN'Iagazines  is 

regidarly  taken  in.  In  short,  the 

Lancaster  Library  is  the  richest  and  best 
Library  in  this  part  of  England. 

COFFEE  ROOMS. 

Lancaster,  though  not  a  place  where 
party  politics  run  high,  yet  can  boast 
two  very  good  News-rooms.    They  ap- 
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pear  to  be  kept  more  for  the  intelligence  ( 
they  contain,  than  for  the  interest  they 
excite. 

Merchants'  News  Room. — This  is  si- 
tuated near  the  King's  Arms,  and  has 
been  estchiished  about  forty  years;  it  is 
governed  by  a  President,  Vice-President, 
who  is  both  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
and  a  Committee  of  seven  members. 
There;  are  about  ninety  members  to  this 
rccTO.  Any  respectable  stranger,  coming 
to  the  town,  may  be  allowed  to  attend 
the  room  the  two  first  months  after  his 
arrival,  on  getting  his  nam.e  registered  by 
one  of  the  committee.  After  two  months, 
it  is  expected  that  he  should  either  be- 
come a  member  or  cease  his  attendance. 
1'he  annual  subscription  is  £1  11  6. 
The  principal  London  and  provincial 
papers  arc  taken  in;  as  well  as  the  best 
Reviews,  and  some  other  periodical  pub- 
lications connected  with  Commerce.  The 
rooiu  is  well  furnished  with  good  Atlas- 
ses,  Dictionaries,  etc. 

Union  Neics  Room. — About  five  years 
ago  there  were  tvr o  News  Rooms,  beside 
that  above  mentioned,  one  kept  at  the 
Sun,  and  the  other  at  the  Blue  Anchor. 
These,having  united  together,  establish- 
ed themselves  in  an  elegant  room  near 
the  Nsw  Inn,  in  the  ^Market  Street,  by 
the  name  of  the  "Union  News  Room." 
Each  member  pays  three  shillings  on  his 
admission,  in  consideration  of  the  Maps, 
etc.  which  are  already  in  the  room.. 
The  annual  subscriptioji  is  one  guinea. 
There  are  eighty-five  members.  Stran- 
gers may  be  admitted  under  the  escort 
of  a  subscriber,  but  nototherv.-ise.  This 
room,  Hke  the  other,  is  well  suppHed 
with  London  and  Provincial  papers. 


There  is  a  Musical  Society,  wliicli  has 
existed  in  the  town  for  a  number  of 
years;  but  as  it  is  more  like  a  sociable 
meeting  of  a  few  gentlemen,  than  a  pub- 
lic institution,  we  shall  not  dilate  up- 
on it 

A  society  of  Amateurs  is  about  to  be 
established  in  the  town.  As  the  rules 
and  regulations  are  not  yet  published, 
we  cannot  gratify  the  curiosity  of  our 
readers  with  a  peep  at  them..  As  far  as 
we  can  learn  from  good  authority,  the 
society  will  m.uch  resemble  the  Amicable 
Society.  The  best  drawings  will  be 
procured,  and  lent  out  to  the  members 
for  copying,  under  proper  regulations; 
and  the  expenses  defrayed  by  an  annual 


subscription.  Such  a  society  cannot  fail 
of  proving  extremely  useful,  and  it  has 
our  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

These  are  the  principal  societies  in  the 
Town  of  Lancaster,  which  deserve  our 
notice.  As  for  mere  drinking  or  gaming 
societies,  we  should  not  think  of  naming 
them,  unless  to  expose  them. 

E  (To  be  continued. J 

Observations  and  Reflections  during  an 
EXCURSION 

TO  THE  LAKE  OF  WINDERMERE. 

"Nature  in  every  form  inspires  deligf't.'' 


If  the  intention  of  the  excursionist 
be  to  pourtray  with  his  pen  the  princi- 
pal features  of  the  scenery  which  has  ex- 
cited his  attention — and  that,  in  such  a 
descriptive  manner,  as  to  communicate 
to  his  readers  a  succession  of  ideas  cal- 
culated to  present  to  their  "^mind's  eye" 
a  correct  copy  of  his  original — then,  in 
most,  nay  I  may  say  in  all  cases  his  in- 
tention is  sure  to  fail.  For  there  is 
something  in  Nature  so  expressive  and 
so  superlatively  ftscinating  to  the  mind, 
that  all  attempts  to  reach  it  in  language 
are  but  vain  indeed.  Nor  can  tire  skill 
of  the  pencil  always  produce  an  effect 
equal  to  the  natural  objects  of  its  imita- 
tion. No.  Nature  as  far  exceeds  those 
'^'^mimickries  of  art"  in  her  execution, 
as  in  her  extent  of  design  ;  and  is  pro- 
portionably  more  v>^onderful  and  sub- 
lime, and  consequently  more  impressive 
and  affecting.  To  dei^cribe  her  various 
productions  and  appearances,  therefore, 
in  their  full  and  proper  energy,  is  to 
describe  them  in  the  mind  by  the  eye 
of  observation  ;  and  not  to  trace  their 
semblance,  either  upon  the  canvass,  or 
in  the  scarcely  perceptible  ideal  outlines 
of  descriptive  pages.  But,  if  the  inten- 
tion of  the  excui-sionist  be  to  treat  of  ef- 
fects rather  than  their  causes — rather  to 
convey  to  the  public  his  inward  i/rrpres- 
sion,  than  Nature's  outnvard  expressions 
that  imperceptibly  give  them  origin  and 
force — then,  his  attempts  may  be  more 
easy  and  pleasing,  if  not  probably  more 
successful  and  instructive.  Besides^ 
when  a  cause  is  either  indescribable  on 
account  of  its  implicated  nature,  or  in- 
explicable on  account  of  its  mysterious 
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operation — to  give  a  detail  of  its  effects 
as  they  occur,  is,  sometimes  to  give  it 
such  illustrations,  as  are  more  striking 
and  obvious  than  the  results  of  an  at- 
tempted explanation  can  possibly  be. 
In  such  cases,  the  excursionist's  best  in- 
formation appears  to  be,  that  of  cause 
and  effect,  as  they  fall  upon  his  outward, 
and  operate  upon  his  inward  senses — 
to  leave  out  js,-enrrals-  as  too  mighty  for 
his  feeble  point  of  grasp,  and  to  em- 
brace jxirticiihirs  with  their  relative 
consequents. 

In  the  following  excursion,  then,  I 
shall  partially  attempt  what  1  call  a  de- 
scription of  effects — or,  in  other  v.ords, 
a  description  of  my  own  mind  ;  know- 
ing that  there  do  exist  descriptions  of 
the  scenes  which  I  visited,  that  would 
render  mine  nugatory. 

I  left  Kendal  on  the  lath  July,  in 
company  with  two  learned  and  agreeable 
friends.  Our  prime  intention  was  to 
visit  W^indermere — the  Queen  of  the 
Lakes.  As  the  morning  was  invitingly 
line,  we  determined  to  accept  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  our  frames,  and  gra- 
tifying our  minds  with  what  the  pleasing 
walk  to  Bowness  could  afford  us.  Agri- 
culture smiled  around  us  ;  and  Plenty 
was  gathering  into  her  lap  the  earliest 
of  the  summer's  produce.  The  town 
had  poured  out  its  swarms  into  the  en- 
virons to  hive  within  it  the  surround- 
ing stores ;  and  the  country  with  its 
tawny  sons  and  daughters  of  Industry 
was  universally  engaged  in  the  same 
act  of  toilsome  labour.  The  eye  could 
wander  around  in  no  direction,  but  it 
there  met  with  either  the  traces,  or  the 
fruits  of  their  salutary  toil.  Happy, 
thought  I,  are  ye,  ye  rustics,  in  a  state 
of  such  apparently  blissful  simplicity. 
When  an  almost  diurnal  variety  of  pur- 
suits leads  you  forth  from  your  cots  of 
content — in  the  salubrious  hour  of  morn- 
ing— ere  the  sun  has  yet  burst  upon  the 
eastern  horizon  !  A\'hen  the  sparkling 
dev.'-drops  glitter  around  you,  and  you 
seem  to  trample  a  myriad  of  diamonds 
beneath  your  feet !  "When  the  air  is 
impregnated  with  the  odorous  scents  of 
A  thousand  nectarcous  flowers — when  it 
wafts  their  grateful  effluvia  around  you, 
and  you  inhale  the  pure  breath  of  more 
than  ambrosial  sweetness !  When  the 
gentle  refreshing  breeze  cools  your  blood 
in  the  sultry  hour  of  noon-tide  !  When 
the  mild  zephyrs  fan  your  bodies  parch- 
etl  by  the  action  of  post-meridian  sun- 


beams ;  and  charged  with  health  col- 
lected beyond  the  Atlantic,  when  they 
wing  their  way  to  shed  its  balmy  influ- 
ence in  reviving  gales  upon  you  !  Yes, 
happy  are  ye,  ye  rustics — happy  indeed 
— if  happiness  consist  in  externals,  or  if 
happiness  consist  most  in  a  variety  of 
pursuits ! 

The  rustic  and  his  hay-making  we 
soon  left  principally  behind  us.  The 
geological  aspect  of  the  country  changed. 
The  transition  rock  of  stratified  lime- 
stone, which  abounds  near  the  town  and 
in  the  vicinity,  gave  way  to  the  primary 
or  blue  schist  of  a  nearly  perpendicular 
lamellar  strata.  Nothing  but  angular  e- 
levations  of  this  rock  now  characterized 
the  scene  both  on  hill  and  in  dale;  so' 
that  it  appeared  as  if  we  had  stepped  out 
of  Arabia  felix  into  Arabia  peirwa. 
Our  contemplations  v/ere  imperceptibly 
carried  away  with  this  change,  and  from 
the  regular  and  pleasing  we  scanned  the 
irregular  and  frowning.  What  impres- 
sions were  nov;  stamped  on  our  minds  ! 
What  ideas  now  excited !  Such,  as  it 
may  be  supposed,  would  have  laid  eter- 
nally dormant  within  us,  had  they  not 
been  roused  by  objects  so  novel  to  us  in 
the  extreme  !  Oh  how  man  enjoys  a 
continually  varying  scene  !  How  it  de- 
lights his  senses — how  it  entertains  and 
edifies  his  mind — especially,  when  with 
a  philosophic  and  religious  eye  he  viev/s 
the  created  objects  around  him,  and 
then,  from  the  ecstacics  of  his  soul,  si- 
lently breathes  out  aspirations  of  vronder 
and  praise  to  creation's  God. 

The  exhaling  powers  of  the  sun's  ca- 
loric rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  ap- 
ply frequently  to  the  houses  upon  the 
road,  for  fluids  to  quench  our  thirst,  and 
supply  the  respective  glands  with  their 
requisites  for  action.  The  almost  artless 
simplicity,  which  chiefly  predominated 
in  the  expression  of  most  of  the  peasants* 
countenances^  recommended  them  to 
our  notice,  and  particularly  the  unme^ 
rited  respect  which  they  paid  us.  I  sat 
mostly  in  silence,  with  my  eyes  intent 
upon  their  countenances,  while  my 
friends  conversed  with  them ;  and  I 
must  say  that  I  felt  myself  much  inte- 
rested, both  in  their  looks,  and  in  their 
expressions.  Ilow  natural  and  how 
powerful  were  most  of  ilwi:  attitudes! 
flow  strong  and  enr-rgetic  their  diction  ! 
Nature,  uTunflu(  n' -  d  by  the  prejudices 
of  education,  sat  dictator  in  their  hearts, 
Tht  ir  language  was  tlicncc  void  of  orna- 
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ment — shall  I  say,  and  altogether  void 
vi'  art  too  ?  No,  even  here  Art  has  its 
abode.  It  is  a  constituent  of  our  cor- 
rupt nature :  and  uill  be  ever  found, 
more  or  loss,  to  pervade  tiie  poor  ma)i  in 
liis  cot,  as  well  as  the  rich  man  in  his 
mansion.  Learning  and  influence  can- 
not produce  it — they  can  only  extend 
<ind  modify  its  action.  For  a  continued 
observation  of  human  nature  in  all  the 
circles  of  life,  tends  to  prove,  that  arti- 
rice  lurks  within  us,  and  operates  gene- 
rally in  the  proportion,  in  which  oppor- 
tunity and  outward  circumstances  pre- 
isent  it  with  a  medium  for  action. 

At  length  we  gained  the  elevation  on 
the  road  which  commands  the  first  pros- 
pect of  the  lake.  ( )ur  minds  had  hi- 
therto been,  as  we  thought,  sufficiently 
engaged — yet  their  engagements  now  at 
once  became  more  particular  and  more 
general — more  particular,  in  noticing  the 
peculiar  effects  of  detached  portions  of 
the  scene — and  more  general,  in  observ- 
ing the  grand  novel  contrast  of  the  va- 
ried whole.  The  dim  undulating  out- 
line of  the  distant  mountains  shooting 
far  into  the  western  horizon — the  bleak 
inhospitable  aspects  of  those  intc7'i<ciung; 
increasing  their  cliify  summits  in  pro- 
portion to  their  near  approach — and  the 
long  extended  lake  stretching  its  pros- 
trate length  almost  like  a  sea  before  us, 
were  such  striking  characteristics  as  the 
eye  seldom  witnesses.  It  was  here, 
where  I  first  obtained  some  idea  of  the 
wild  majesty,  the  noble  and  vast  sublimi- 
ty of  nature — here,  where  I  first  could 
bring  into  one  natural  scope,  the  com- 
bined grandeur  and  delectability  of  Swiss 
and  Italian  scenes.  And  pray  what  was 
the  effect  of  such  an  ample — such  a 
diversified  range  of  perception  ?  AVas 
not  the  soul  dilated  ?  Was  not  elasti- 
city communicated  to  her,  by  which  she 
momentarily  expanded  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  her  powers  ?  Or  was  the  effect 
contracting?  Did  she  shrink  back  into 
herself,  as  if  forcibly  compressed  by  sur- 
prise and  astonishment  ?  Or  lost  she 
herself  in  a  tumultuous  profusion  of 
thought  and  idea?  Ah,  yes  !  she  was 
more  than  lost — she  was  quite  over- 
pov.-ered.  Ten  thousand  o])jects  impe- 
tuously struck  upon  her  at  the  same  in- 
stant— and  the  sentient  chords  within 
lier  yielded  to  their  impulse  in  one 
discordant  vibration.  Regularity'  then 
succeeded  ;  and  all  the  finest  feelings 
of  humanity  were  so  sympathetically 
OcToHEii,  lB'-20.-^No.  X.  Vol.  I. 


touched  by  the  powers  of  unison,  that 
the  wliole  man  was  enraptured  by  that 
almost  divine  sensation,  Avhich  those 
that  can  ex])erience  will  not  hesitate  to 
term — angelic  enthusiasm.  Give  me — 
thou  power  benignant — next  to  an  in- 
terest in  that  Jledemption  which  freely 
emanated  from  thine  own  essential  love 
— a  soul  ever  alive  to  the  amazing  won- 
ders of  thy  creative  hand — give  me, 
wlien  disengaged  from  relative  and  so- 
cial duties,  a  heart  that  can  expand — 
that  can  feel  a  kindred  glow  of  anima- 
tion enkindling  from  the  marvellous 
and  animated  expanse  around  it — and 
can  gaze  upon  thy  most  stupendous  pro- 
ductions in  Nature,  not  with  the  stupid 
vacant  stare  of  brutal  indifference,  but 
with  the  eye  of  reverence  and  humble 
adoration,  (rive  me  these,  thou  God  of 
nature  and  of  man,  and  satisfied — I  wish 
— I  ask  no  more.  With  these  invalu- 
able blessings  bestow^ed  upon  me,  this 
world  will  ever  be  to  me  a  paradise — whe- 
ther it  be  enlivened  with  the  continued 
sunshine  of  prosperity — or  whether  it 
be  enveloped  in  the  midnight  glooms 
of  adversity — without  them  a  yaradlse 
itself  would  be  but  as  irksome  as  ihe 
world  I 

We  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Bowness, 
ere  we  ordered  a  boat  and  launched  out 
into  this  miniature  Mediterranean.  The 
sun  was  just  descending  to  the  verge  of 
the  opposing  mountains  as  we  set  sail  ; 
and  that  still  calmness  which  in  fine 
weather  generally  commences  upon  his 
departure,  had  already  smoothed  the 
surface  of  the  deep,  and  given  a  glori- 
ous reflection  to  the  limpid  mirror  be- 
neath us.  ^^^e  seemed  to  float  in  the 
middle  space  of  ether — l)efore  us  were 
two  suns  upon  their  horizons,  both 
sinking  in  the  mild  refulgence  of  their 
departing  splendour  into  the  bosom  of 
another  hemisphere :  and  beneath  and 
above  them  two  similar  concave  vaults 
stretching  their  azure  projections  far  be- 
hind us.  From  these  the  philosopher 
with  his  quadrant  might  have  found 
the  just  power  of  the  refraction  of  the 
water.  Conjecture  told  us  that  the  height 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  distance  of 
other  objects  appeared  diminished  one 
third ;  but,  as  we  were  not  professed 
philosophers,  conjecture  might  deceive 
us.  Suffice  it  however  to  say,  that  our 
theoretical  notions  of  optics  were  not 
impaired  by  our  observations,  but  rather 
strengthened.     The  reason  perhaps  too 
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is  obvious — '^exccrcitatio  optinms  est 
niagistor." 

\\'c  landed  at  the  Ferry  inn  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  Station.  soon  arriv- 
ed at  a  superb  gate  and  entrance,  set, 
as  I  thought,  in  mock  majesty,  at  the 
foot  of  an  inaccessible  rock,  and  wood 
impervious.  But  upon  gaining  admis- 
sion, how  great  was  my  sur})rise,  when 
it  unfolded  unto  me  a  paradise  decorat- 
ed with  all  the  garden-blooms  of  an  E- 
den!  1  halted,  and  cast  my  eyes  around 
this  little  enchanting  spot.  It  was 
M-holly  the  work  of  Art — the  hand-maid 
to  Nature,  purposely  designed  to  reheve 
the  attention  with  the  utmost  efforts  of 
}ier  skill,  till  she  ushered  us  into  a  scene 
which  sets  the  very  genius  of  descri]t- 
tion  at  defiance.  M'e  entered  the  sta- 
tion— and  Oh,  that  I  had  such  magic  in 
my  pen  as  to  enable  me  new  to  rcali:^e 
to  my  readers  the  ineffable  grandeur 
with  which  we  were  surrounded — that 
I  could  by  some  occult  power  transport 
it  with  my  wishes,  and  gratify  each  un- 
conscious individual  with  the  unknown 
pleasure  of  actually  beholding  it !  Then 
[  could  be  satisfied— then  I  could  sit 
down  in  silence,  and  suffer  myself  to  be 
lost  in  the  pleasing  labyrinth  of  my  own 
ideas.  Yet  if  description  were  possible, 
or  if  it  were  necessary,  I  could  simply 
point  out  what  I  saw.'  I  could  tell  you, 
that  nearly  the  w-hole  extent  of  the  fake, 
with  all  its  islands,  bays,  and  promon- 
tories, was  open  to  my  inspection.  I 
could  ttii  you  how  the  opposing  moun- 
tains stretched  along  its  side,  and  Ijow 
delightfully  A}  t  hvA  diversified  it  with 
groves  and  mansions.  But  I  could  not 
tell  you  my  feelings.  1  could  not  tell 
you  how  my  mental  powers  Avere  sus- 
pended at  the  first  survey  of  these  de- 
lectable objects,  and  how  I  stood  some 
time  mute  with  stupefaction.  I  could 
riot  tell  you  how  a  glow  o!"  admiration 
succeeded,  and  how  it  operated  in  my 
breast,  M-hen  moti(Mi  returned  to  my 
franie.  and  their  wonted  powers  to  tlie 
faculties.  1  stalked  round  the  room 
m  the  warm  energies  of  enthusiasm.  I 
g.nxd  through  the  windows  with  unsa- 
tialed  eagerness.  T  became  quite  trans- 
ported.— Oh  what  a  privilege  it  is  to 
hum  to  be  eiia()led  to  scan  the  match- 
less Vvorks  of  Onmipotence  !  To  behold 
them  aTid  their  all-glorious  Author  is 
sure  the  first  enjoyment  of  an  angel,  for 
they  create  the  iriost  angelic  enjoyment 
in  maU;,  that  his  soul  io  capable  of!  Ye 


pleasures  of  sense  and  of  the  world  what 
are  yc?  AVhat,  but  the  various  modi- 
fications of  animal  appetites  ever  active 
— but  never  satisfied  .'—delights  that 
but  affect  the  body — afford  it  a  tempo- 
rary sweetness — but  too  often  alas  !  fill 
the  soul  with  all  the  dregs  of  bitterness! 
The  upper  parts  of  the  windows  of  the 
station  were  of  coloured  glass  of  diffe- 
rent hues.  The  effect  of  the  scene, 
wlien  viewed  through  these,  was  such 
as  the  finest  imagination  might  perhaps 
in  some  jtropitious  moment  produce.  1 
now  sat  down  in  the  front  window,  and 
threw  up  the  sash.  A  number  of  boats 
was  shooting  along  the  lake  in  different 
directions.  The  uncommon  stillness  of 
the  evening  rendered  every  sound  ac- 
cessible to  the  ear.  The  dashing  of  the 
oars,  softened  by  their  distance,  and  tlie 
alternate  blasts  of  n  shrill-toned  trumpet, 
mingling  occasionally  into  a  wild  har- 
mony, had  something  of  a  soothing  in- 
fluence in  them,  which  corresponded 
with  the  prevailing  taste  of  our  minds. 
A\'e  long  listened  to  them  with  plea- 
sure, till  they  reached  their  respective 
harbours. 

Twilight  had  now  begun  to  over- 
spread the  heavens  with  her  dusky 
mantle:  and  we  meditated  our  return. 
All  the  crannies  of  the  cliff'  upon  which 
the  station  is  erected,  support  some 
shrub  either  indigenous  or  exotic.  'I'he 
common  laurel  here  vegetates  surpris- 
ingly :  and  the  ditTerent  species  of  the 
rose  blocju  in  all  their  glory  :  while  li- 
chens of  different  habits  clothe  the  very 
rocks.  But  we  liad  no  time  to  botanize; 
indeed  our  minds  were  not  in  a  state 
suited  to  that  rational  pursuit.  'J'he 
whole  garb  of  Nature,  and  her  bold 
structure  vrere  more  the  objects  of  vwr 
present  attention  than  the  analytical 
parts  of  her  contexture  or  superficial 
conformation.  We  dared  to  embrace 
more  of  her  wonders  than  those  concen- 
trat<>d  in  a  single  plant  or  mineral — we 
stretched  out  our  minds  to  tlie  contem- 
plation of  myriads.  Oh  Nature — thou 
art  surely  alike  formed  for  the  corporeal 
and  mental  advantage  of  man  !  One 
spark  of  thy  inspiration  is  more  expan- 
sive to  the  soul,  than  all  those  which 
the  world  can  strike  beside  ! 

^Ve  resumed  our  seats  in  the  boat, 
and  set  sail.  Distant  objects  were  now 
but  imperceptibly  seen.  F^very  recre- 
ating party  had  retired,  and  we  were  left 
alone  on  tlie  bosom  of  the  lake.  Dark- 
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ness  was  gradually  gathering  round  us, 
and  a  universal  ^'^expressive  silence" 
was  commencing,  as  if  creation's  self 
wero  retiring  to  rest.  No  picturesque 
oijject  now  entertained  the  eye,  save 
the  still  reflecting  lake  faintly  dispers- 
ing the  rays  which  fell  upon  its  surface 
from  the  languiship.g  western  horizon. 
'Twas  a  time  titted  for  meditation.  My 
two  friL-nds  landed  at  the  nearest  point; 
and  1  remained  in  the  boat — a  silent 
passenger.    1  gave  way  to  a  train  of  re- 


flections, such  as  the  previous  impres- 
sions on  my  mind  and  the  surrounding 
solenmity  required ;  in  the  midst  of 
which  I  arrived  at  Bowness,  where  I 
waited  until  my  friends  came  up.  AVe 
repaired  to  a  private  house  for  lodgings, 
and  waited  the  no  less  interesting  and 
much  more  serious  events  of  the  mor- 
row. 

UoXv-rpayj-Uoy. 
(To  be  continued. J 


THE  GLEANER. 

No.  12. 

KiXGS-nAi.i:. 

Though  there  is  no  tradition  how 
Kings-dale,  in  the  A\'est  Hiding  of  York- 
shire, obtained  its  name,  it  does  not 
seem  improbable  that  it  may  have  arisen 
from  some  of  the  petty  kings  with  which 
this  country  once  abounded  having  been 
slain  here.  In  support  of  this  idea, 
there  is,  by  the  river  side,  a  large  tumu- 
lus or  cairn,  surroun<led  by  a  number  of 
smaller  ones.  The  large  one  probably 
contains  the  King,  and  the  rest  his  fol- 
loAvers. 

No  13. 

On  riaughton  Fell  there  are  a  Roman 
camp  and  a  British  one.  The  Roman 
camp  is  square,  and  stands  on  the  hill; 
the  British  camp  is  round,  and  stands 
on  the  plain  below.  Mr.  Tatham  found 
two  Roman  Mill-stones  here,  about  the 
size  of  cheeses;  one  wliole,  and  the  other 
broken.  They  had  both  holes  through 
the  middle. — They  appeared  to  be  such 
as  are  mentioned  in  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries. 

THE  CHRISTIAN. 
No.  7. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
elegant  style  and  powerful  reasoning  of 
an  early  Christian  writer,  a.  d.  210,  in 
behalf  of  the  existence  of  a  great  first 
(.'ausc  and  of  a  Providence — in  the  clear- 
ness and  force  of  which,  it  may  be  fairly 
doubted,  if  he  has  ever  been  surpassed 
any  who  have  come  after  him. 


He  says,  "  That  man  differs  from  the 
other  creatures  on  this  lower  world, 
chiefly  in  this,  that  while  the  beasts  of 
the  field  are  created  prone  to  the  earth, 
bent  downward  by  nature,  and  formed 
to  look  no  further  than  the  good  of  their 
bellies — man  was  created  erect  and  up- 
right, formed  for  the  contemplation  of 
the  heavens,  susceptible  of  reason  and 
conscience — calculated  to  lead  liim  to 
the  knowledge  and  imitation  of  God." 
Hence  he  infers  the  absurdity  of  atheism 
and  the  necessity  of  a  great  first  Cause, 
as  one  of  the  clearest  dictates  of  reason 
and  conscience.  ""W^hen  you  lift  up 
your  eyes  to  heaven,"  says  he,  '^and 
survey  the  w^orks  of  creation  around  you, 
v'hat  is  so  clear  and  undeniable,  as  that 
there  is  a  God,  supremely  excellent  in 
understanding,  who  inspires,  moves, 
supports,  and  governs  all  nature.  Con- 
sider the  vast  expanse  of  heaven,  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  motion,  either  when 
studdied  with  stars  by  night,  or  enligh- 
tened with  the  sun  by  day;  contemplate 
the  almighty  hand  which  poises  them 
in  their  orbs,  and  balances  them  in  their 
movement.  Behold  how  the  sun  regu- 
lates the  year  by  its  annual  circuit,  and 
how  the  moon  measm-es  round  a  month 
by  its  increase,  its  decay,  and  its  total 
disappearance.  A\'hy  need  I  mention 
the  vicissitudes  of  light  and  darkness, 
for  the  alternate  reparation  of  rest  and 
labour.^  But  above  all,  the  beautiful 
structure  of  man  most  plainly  speaks  a 
God.  Man,  of  stature  straight,  and 
countenance  erect,  with  eyes  placed  a- 
bove,  like  centinels,  watching  over  the 
other  senses  within  the  toAvcr." 

rowi  A<^. 
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ANS^VER 

TO  qui:rist,  3. 

That  Being  who  first  gave  us  life^, 
implanted  in  cur  breasts  such  sympa- 
thies and  lellow-leehngs,  as  would  mu- 
tually act  upon  each  other;  and  our  en- 
joyments thence  receive  a  constant  sup- 
ply from  tlieir  reciprocations.  AVhat- 
ever,  therefore,  ojjcratcs  ujx-n  tiie  sym- 
pathies of  our  nature,  cannot  hut  affect 
ova-  enjoyviunts.  Xotlii.np:  aifects  our 
^ynipatlitticul  p;)v,\rs  more  than  ■'reci- 
tals or  set  nic  re})rcsentations  of  imagi- 
nary wo'"' — our  enjoyments  umst  there- 
fore he  neces.sarily  affected  too.  And 
the  more  the  feelings  of  Inunanity  are 
touched  by  woes  and  miseries,  the  more 
will  the  affection  of  our  souls  increase. 
Now,  we  receive  our  "pleasure"  or 
"sensations  of  delight"  from  scenes  of 
misery  and  wo,  not  because  wo  and  mi- 
serv  themselves  actually  give  us  delight 
and  pleasure,  but  because  they  soften 
and  sootlie  the  soul — by  calming  all  the 
strong  passions  and  turbulent  emotions 


which  at  other  times  harass  it,  and  leav- 
ing it  free  to  the  full  pervasion  of  pity 
and  commisseration.  By  their  influ- 
ence a  peculiar  kind  of  interest  is  infused 
into  our  breasts — desires  and  tenderness- 
es unknown  before  are  experienced. 
The  causes  which  have  been  })ro(luctive 
of  wo  are  entirely  forgotten  ;  v.  efeel  hue 
one  emotion — but  one  impulse — and 
that  emotion — that  impulse — is  a  dilat  - 
ing and  a  pleasing  wish  to  give  relief, 
and  by  comforts  and  cheering  consola- 
tions to  chase  the  troubler  of  the  soul 
to  its  primitive  abode  of  wo.  And  what 
c*an  give  more  delight  than  such  a  Cod- 
like  sensation  ?  AVhat  stamp  a  stronger 
impressieii  of  our  diN  ine  origin  upnn  ;is 
than  this  distingidshing  charactevistii- 
of  humanity  ?  Let  the  misery  advanci' 
to  a  climax — we  have  a  principle  withiu 
us  that  can  kee])  pace  with  it — a  princi- 
])ie  whose  own  exercise  is  its  own  reward. 
What  isn:!an  without  these  sensibilitiesr 
What  his  enjoyments  } — Ah,  how  po(^i- 
— how  very  low  I 

llo\v~payn(iJv, 


SMOKE  BURNERS. 

SiK, 

Til  ■  greatest  nuisance  in  a  ]\Ianufac- 
turing  Town  is  the  smoke  from  its  fur- 
naces-— to  make  it  profitable  for  each 
furnace  to  burn  its  own  smoke,  has  long 
cccupied  the  attention  of  Mr.  A.  Taylor, 
much  to  the  credit  of  his  taste  and  pa- 
triotism, who  conceives  by  the  commit- 
tee's report  which  he  lately  brought  up 
to  the  House  of  Connnous,  that  he  has 
accomplished  his  object. 

If  you  will  permit  me  in  my  homely 
sort  of  way,  1  will  endeavour  to  describe 
the  supposed  discovery.  In  doing  which 
however  I  must  begin  by  stating  the 
nature  of  heat.  It  is  the  general  opini- 
on of  writers  on  the  subject,  that  the 
particles  of  heat  are  infinitely  smaller 
than  any  other  particles — that  insinuat- 
ing themselves  between  the  particles  of 
any  other  body  is  the  cause  of  expansion 
— that  they  decompose  some  bodies  but 
never  mix  with  any,  and  repulsed  by 
all  when  containing  a  quantity  unnatu- 
ral to  them — for  tlie  sake  of  a  clearer 
explanatron,    1  must  further  premise 


that  1  do  not  agree  with  this  theory.— 
1  think  it  probable  that  heat  is  7iot  an 
element,  that  it  is  an  effect  of  decompo- 
sition only.  If  coals  are  burning  or  de- 
composing— the  current  of  air  contain- 
ing the  electrical  or  other  decomposing 
princi})le,  which  naturally  passes  through 
them,  Avill  quicken  the  decomposition 
and  encrease  the  heat  in  the  ratio  of  it;; 
rapidity — this  decomposing  principle  ris- 
ing from  burning  coals,  goes  through 
the  pores  of  an  iron  pot  and  causes  the 
water  to  boil,  or  in  other  words,  disor- 
ganizes it  into  steam  or  gas  to  its  shn- 
ple  elements.  If  heat  was  an  elemen- 
tary princijde,  its  particles  would  go  as 
quickly  out  of  the  top  of  a  steam  boiler 
as  they  passed  through  its  bottom;  and 
steam  raised  to  a  high  pressure  would 
be  intensely  hot;  on  the  contrary,  M'hen 
its  pressure  is  .00  or  (iO  pound  to  the 
inch,  it  is  scarcely  warm ;  shewing  that 
the  more  nearly  decom})osition  is  per- 
fected, the  less  able  is  the  body  burning 
to  give  out  such  a  sensation.  Now,  Sir, 
as  smoke  is  nothing  more  than  part  of 
the  coal  flying  ori'  imperfectly  decom- 
posed, the  object  of  the  smoke  bm-ners, 
is  to  throv/  a  fresh  curren.t  of  air  into 
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the  smoke  the  moment  it  leaves  the 
coals;  but,  doincr  so,  they  discourage  the 
draft  of  air  through  tlie  parent  fire,  leav- 
ing; it  simply  like  a  coke  oven.  The 
object  tliercfore,  is  not  obtained  with 
economy,  because  the  rapidity  of  tlie 
current  of  air  througli  the  fire  is  essen- 
tial to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  heat 
from  a  given  quantity  of  lucl. 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 
ClavcrJiton  in  Lonxihilc.  S.  S. 

P.  S.  I  should  add  tliat  I  have  not 
seen  the  ccmmittee'y  report,  but  from  a 
conversation  with  ]\Ir.  Taylor,  etc.  and 
seeing  the  ncw  plan  (inferior  probably 
to  the  eld  ones  on  the  same  principle) 
as  perfected  at  Messrs.  Barclay's  brew- 
house,  very  recently — I  feel  justified  in 
these  remarks. 

€o  tf)c  22^jitor  of  tJjc  Jiou&tralc  iHaiiJjinc. 
REMARKS 

Oil  the  Succession  of  Bochs,  in  the  District 
of  the  Lakes. 

Sir, 

It  is  a  question  not  fully  detennined 
among  Geologists,  Avhether  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Cumberland,  A»'est- 
morland,  and  Lancashire,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  stratified,  or  an  unstrati- 
fled  country.  This  may  arise  partly 
from  a  want  of  sufficient  observation: 
and  partly  for  wan:  of  a  precise  defini- 
tion of  the  term  stratification.  It  is 
true,  these  rocks  present  little  of  that  re- 
gularity of  appearance,  observable  in 
many  other  districts;  yet  they  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  devoid  of  all  traces  of  stra- 
tification; and  if  it  be  allowable  to  adopt 
iin  intermediate  term,  tiiey  may  be  said 
to  be  imperf'tcti>i  stratifietl. 

tJranite  is  understood  to  occupy  the 
lov;est  place  in  the  series  of  rocks,  which 
have  hitherto  been  exposed  to  human 
observation ;  it  may  be  called  the  foun- 
dation rock  upon  which  all  the  others 
rest:  there  are  however,  rocks  of  granite 
found  in  other  situations;  these  may  be 
considered  as  of  a  later  formation.  The 
only  granite  which  I  think  entitled  to 
the  name  primary  appearing  in  this  dis- 
trict, is  of  a  grey  kind,  composed  of 
quartz,  white  felspar,  and  black  mica: 
it  may  be  seen  denudated  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  Caldev;,  near  its  source  on  the 
north  east  side  of  Skiddaw;  and  in  a 
branch  of  the  river  Greta  betvreen  Skid- 


daw  and  Saddleback,  about  400  yards 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  appears 
to  be  the  highest  elevation  to  which  the 
primary  granite,  or  foundation  rock  has 
attained  in  this  district;  whence  its 
surface  may  be  presumed  to  have  an 
inchnation,  or  dip  each  way;  but  proba- 
bly more  ra})id  on  the  north,  than  on 
the  south  side.  It  is  hitersected  by 
veins  of  quartz,  in  which  among  other 
mintrals.molybdena,  tungsten, and  v.  oli- 
ram  have  been  found. 

The  rocks  which  succeed,  and  have 
been  confounded  together  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  slaty  rocks;  may  be  class- 
ed in  three  principal  divisions.  The 
first  of  vs-hich,  or  lowest  in  the  series, 
forms  the  mountains  Skiddaw,  Saddle- 
back, Grisdale  Pike,  and  Grasmoor,  with 
most  of  the  Newlands"  mountains;  ex- 
tending across  C'romack  lake,  and  by  the 
foot  of  Enuerdale,  as  far  as  Dent  hilL 
'i'hat  which  reposes  immediately  upon 
the  granite  is  a  slaty  rock,  containing  a 
considerable  portion  of  mica,  but  per- 
haps scarcely  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to 
the  character  of  mica-slate;  as  it  recedes 
from  the  granite  the  quantity  of  mica 
decreases,  and  it  appears  marked  with 
dark  spots;  this  is  quarried  for  flooring 
flags.  Encircling  the  granite,  this  rock 
occupies  a  limited  space  upon  the  sur- 
face; it  may  be  imagined  to  pass  under 
the  more  simple  clay  slate  which  forms 
the  bulk  of  the  beforenamed  mountains. 

All  the  rocks  of  this  division  are  of  a 
dark  colour,  inclining  to  black,  and  ge- 
nerally of  a  slaty  structure:   some  of 
them  admit  of  being  manufactured  in 
j  loofing  slate,  which  being  most  easily.- 
I  procured,  has  formerly  been  the  gene- 
j  ral  covering  of  houses  in  Kesv/ick,  and 
I  its  vicinity;  but  being  subject  to  be 
1  shivered  by  the  weather  in  thin  flakes,  ir 
j  has  been  supers^-dcd  by  the  pale  blue 
slate  of  the  next  division,    lliese  rocks 
do  not  eflenx-sce  with  acids,  they  contain 
little  or  no  calcareous  spar:  imbedded 
crystals  of  a  mineral  called  chyas'tolite 
are  found  in  some  parts  of  Skiddaw  and 
Saddleback ;  veins  of  quartz  and  lead 
ore,  occur  in  Thornthwaite,  Nev.lands, 
Loweswatcr,  and  other  places;  a  copper 
mine  in  Xewlands,  called  Gold-scalp, 
has  formerly  been  worked  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  is  said  to  have  been  very 
rich,    the  salt  springs  of  Borrowdale 
(deserving  the  attention  of  naturalists.) 
;  issue  from  veins  in  this  rock:  and  in 
i  some  places  its  resemblance  to  the  ?hule 
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accompanying  coal,  has  induced  trial  to 
be  made  for  that  mineral  as  in  jMungris- 
dale,  etc.  witli  scarcely  the  most  remote 
probability  of  success,  its  geological  posi- 
tion being  considered. 

The  second  division  consists  of  rocks 
more  varied  in  their  composition,  they 
have  been  included  under  the  general 
name  of  slate  rocks;  but  as  those  rocks 
which  exhibit  the  slaty  cleavage  form 
but  a  small  portion  of  this  division,  it 
it  does  not  accord  with  my  ideas  to  ap- 
ply the  tenn  slate  to  the  rocks  not  pos- 
sessing the  laminar,  or  slaty  structure. 
Leaving  the  terms  trap,  basalt,  grey- 
Avacke,  gTeenstone,  whinstone,  ragstouc, 
etc.  to  those  more  conversant  in  their 
application;  I  shall  for  the  present  con- 
tent myself  with  such  distinctive  charac- 
ters as  first  arrest  the  attention  of  an 
untutored  observer,  and  these  are  the 
colour  and  fracture.  Atlth  the  exception 
of  some  reddish  granite,  or  sienitic  rocks, 
at  Muncaster,  Irton,  Eskdale,  Butter- 
mere,  Shap  Fells,  etc.  a  porphyritic  rock 
near  Keswick,  and  some  others,  they  are 
generally  of  a  pale  bluish-grey  colour. 
The  mountains  of  P^skdale,  \V^asdale, 
Borrowdale,  Langdale,  Grasmere,  Pat- 
terdale,  Martindale,  Mardale,  etc.  in- 
cluding the  highest  mountaiiis  Scawfell 
and  Ilelvellyn,  as  well  as  the  Old  Man 
at  Coniston,  are  in  this  division.  The 
line  pale-blue  rooting  slate  occurs  in 
beds,  (called  by  the  workmen  veins,) 
the  most  natural  position  of  the  folia, 
or  leavage  of  the  slate,  seems  to  be  ver- 
tical; but  it  is  found  in  various  degrees 
of  inclination,  both  with  res])ect  to  the 
horizon,  and  the  planes  of  stratification. 
In  Borrowdale  the  upper  part  of  the  slate 
inclines  to  the  north,  in  Langdale  to  the 
south;  as  though  the  mountahi  ridge, 
dividing  the  counties  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland,  had  acted  as  a  wedge 
in  separating  them. 

Most  of  the  rocks  of  this  division  ef- 
fervesce in  some  degree  with  acids,  but 
more  especially  those  possessing  the  slaty 
.structure;  tliey  contain  some  calcareous 
spar  in  veins,  and  nodules;  some  lead 
ore  at  Patterdale;  a  copper  mine  at 
Dalehead  in  Newlands  near  the  northern 
iLXtrcmity,  produces  some  rare  varieties 
of  ore:  copper  is  also  got  at  Coniston, 
near  the  southern  boundry  of  the  divi- 
sion ;  several  small  veins  of  iron-ore  ap- 
pear, 'but  noYie  thought  worth  the  ex- 
pense of  working;  the  famous  plumba- 
;^o,  or  black-lead  mine  of  Borrowdale.  is 


also  contained  in  this  division;  it  occurs 
not  in  a  regular  vein,  but  in  isolated 
sops,  orpi])es,  which  appear  to  be  form- 
ed by  the  intersection  of  cross  veins. 

The  third  division,  forming  only  in- 
ferior elevations,  commences  with  a  Ixjd 
(erroneously  called  a  vein)  of  a  dark- 
blue  limestone,  (the  transition  limestone 
of  some  geologists,)  intermixed  with  a 
slaty  rock  of  the  same  coluur:  this  is  the 
first  stratinn  in  which  I  have  recognised 
any  organic  reinains  of  slitlls,  etc.  It 
crosses  the  river  Duddon  near  lirough- 
ton,  stretches  in  a  north-east  direction 
by  the  foot  of  the  Old-man  mountain, 
croses  the  head  of  "Windermere  Lake, 
near  the  Lov/  M^ood  Inn,  and  proceeds 
through  the  vallies  of  Troutbeck,  Kent- 
mere,  etc.  It  is  succeeded  on  the  south- 
east by  a  series  of  rocks  of  the  same 
dark-blue  colour;  from  some  of  which 
as  at  Brathay,  excellent  flags  for  floor- 
ing, as  well  as  for  tombstones,  etc.  are 
procured.  Large  quantities  of  dark  co- 
loured roofing  slate,  (called  black  slate, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  paler  blue 
slate  of  the  last  divison,)  is  manufactur- 
ed in  the  district  between  Ulverston  and 
Broughton;  which  is  well  situated  for 
shipping,  either  by  the  river  Duddon,  or 
by  the  ('anal  at  Ulverston.  IMost  of 
these  rocks  exhibit  a  slaty  structure,  and 
it  has  been  stated  that  some  of  them 
had  two  distinct  cleavages,  meeting  and 
crossing  each  other  under  a  certain  an- 
gle; but  a  person  accustomed  to  the 
manufacture  of  roofing  slates  would 
smile  on  being  told  that  he  might  cleave 
them  in  any  other  than  one  direction. 
Althougii  little  difference  has  hitherto 
been  made  by  writers,  between  the  roof- 
ing slate  of  these  three  divisions;  yet  a 
workman  of  moderate  experience  will 
readily  distinguish  them.  A  preference 
is  given  to  the  slate  from  some  quarries, 
as  requiring  less  Aveight  for  the  covering 
of  a  roof  of  given  dimensions;  this  does 
not  depend  so  much  on  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  different  slates,  (which  varies 
from  about  2750  to  2800,)  as  upon  the 
fineness  of  grain,  which  enables  it  to 
bear  sphtting  thinner.  All  these  ro(>ks 
effervesce  more  or  less  with  acids,  they 
contain  some  calcareous  spar,  and  py- 
rites; but  little  metalhc  ore  of  any  kind, 
lead  ore  has  been  found  near  Stavely, 
but  in  very  small  quantity.  In  those 
districts  wliere  the  rocks  are  of  a  slaty 
structure,  the  roads  are  generally  smooth  , 
the  fragments  naturally  adapting  thei)i- 
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;-ielvcs  to  a  fiat  surface,  not  rolling  about 
like  roiindcd  stones,  nor  presenting  an- 
gles like  rough  broken  ones:  but  in  low 
situations,  or,  v>']iere  roatls  are  much 
used,  tliey  are  too  soon  converted  into  a 
clayey  matter. 

A  stratum  of  dark  blue  rock,  which 
bassets  out  near  C'artmel,  on  Benson 
Knot,  and  Tenter  Fell  near  Kendal, 
and  other  places,  breaks  equally  in  all 
directions,  and  appears  to  be  the  parent 
rock,  fiom  which  have  been  protluced  a 
great  portion  of  the  rounded  stones  found 
in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  Kent  and  Lune, 
with  those  turned  up  ])y  the  plough  in 
the  district  between  these  two  rivers, 
and  in  the  parish  of  Cartmel;  and  fur- 
nishes materials  for  paving  the  streets, 
and  repairing  the  roads,  in  those  places. 

Rounded  stones  of  various  sizes,  from 
the  smallest  gravel  to  the  weight  of  se- 
veral pounds,  held  together  l)y  a  ferru- 
ginous, calcareous  cement,  form  a  con- 
glomerate rock,  extending  from  Mellfell, 
to  tlic  foot  of  I  llswater. 

A  bed  of  Hmentone  forms  an  irregular 
circle  round  this  mountainous  or  slaty 
district,  intervening  between  that,  and 
what  are  called  tlie  coal  measures.  Jt 
bassvts  out  near  Egremont,  Lamplugh, 
r-n-dshaw,  I'apcastle,  Bothel,  Ireby, 
C'ahlbeek,  Berrier,  Dacre,  Lowther,  and 
after  a  circuitous  course  through  AVest- 
morland,  appears  near  Kendal,  ^Vither- 
siack,  Cartmel,  Dal  ton,  and  jNIillum, 


wlience  for  some  distance  its  place 
is  occupied  by  the  sea.  The  most  con- 
siderable mineral  production  of  this 
limestone  is  iron  ore,  which  is  raised*in 
great  (juantities  in  Low  Furness;  as  it 
was  also  formerly  near  Egremont.  I'his 
limestone  does  not  conform  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  strata  beneath  it  in  a  regular 
order  of  succession ;  but  may  be  suppo.'> 
ed  to  overlay,  and  conceal  the  basseting 
out  of  many  of  the  lower  rocks.  It  dip.-, 
each  way  from  the  mountains,  but  with 
different  degrees  of  inclination,  the  de- 
clivity being  generally  least  on  the  south- 
ern side ;  on  which  account  it  is  seen 
upon  the  surface  to  a  greater  extent,  as 
from  "W'itherslack  and  Kendal,  to  Wa.!-- 
ton  and  Farlton  C'raggs,  and  even  as 
far  as  Kellet,  before  the  connnence- 
ment  of  the  superincumbent  sand  stone 
belonging  to  the  coal  measures;  (a  re- 
markable exception  occurs  at  the  foot 
of  Ilolker  Park,  where  the  blue  rock  is 
succeeded  by  limestone,  and  that  by 
sand  stone  and  shale,  indicating  the  be- 
ginning of  coal  measures ;  all  within  a 
very  short  distance;)  while  on  the  north 
and  v.est  of  the  mountains,  from  the 
greater  dip,  and  thinness  of  the  strata, 
the  slaty  rock  of  the  first  division  is 
succeded  by  limestone,  freestone,  and 
coal,  all  within  the  distance  of  three  or 
four  miles. 

J,  OTLEY^' 

Keswick,  August  l.tf,  1820. 


MEMOIR 

OF  ciiuiSToriiE n  rawlixsox,  i:sq. 
Of  Curl-  Hall,  in  Cartmd. 

As  we  view  the  decaying  remains  of 
ancient  rustic  grandeur,  v>e  feel  a  secret 
wish  to  trace  the  history  of  their  former 
occTipants.  'i'he  old,  gloomy,  and  in- 
convenient halls  which  are  every  where 
scattered  over  the  country,  deserted  and 
negl'jctod,  extort  the  question,  "who 
lived  there?"  It  is  a  question  common- 
ly asked  in  vain.  If  these  secluded 
vaks  could  boast  of  one  informed  and 
intf  liigent  person,  the  rest  vrere  gene- 
rally loo  illiterate,  either  to  estimate  his 
abilities,  or  to  transnrit  his  fame  to  pos- 
ter] ry  ;   and       innate  mo^lcsfy  would 


commonly  prevent  him  from  being  the 
chronicler  of  his  own  merits.  Hence 
many  a  name,  which  would  deserve  a 
place  in  the  page  of  history,  is  consign- 
ed to  oblivion.  And  if  after  the  most 
laborious  research,  we  discover  a  few 
fragments  of  biography,  they  are  gene- 
rally so  imperfect  as  scarcely  to  produce 
satisfaction  for  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered, lender  this  descripticm  of  per- 
sons we  properly  rank  Christopher  Raw- 
liiison.  A  man,  v,dio  in  his  day  stood 
higj\  in  the  world  of  letters,  who  was 
esteemed  in  his  neighbourhood,  aiid 
useful  to  his  country.  The  few  data 
that  can  be  obtained  are  sufficient  to 
pi\)ve  that  he  was  a  man-of  no  common 
aliihties,  and  of  great  literary  attain- 
ments. 
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Chris  rornKR  Rawlinsox,  Esq.* 
of  ('.'irk  Hall,  in  Cartmel,  Lancashire, 
was  the  younger  son  of  ('urwen  Raw- 
linson,  Esq.  of  the  same  place;  and  was 
descended  from  a  family  of  lon^;;  stand- 
ing in  Furness.  He  was  born  in  Lo77, 
bnt  where  he  received  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  does  not  appear: 


*  The  Eawiinsoiis  were  an  ancient  family 
in  High  Fiirness,  in  Lancashire,  and  were  nu- 
merous, says  West,  in  the  pari.-he^  of  J^a\vk.s- 
head  and  Cohon.  I'he  imnicdiale  predccx-s- 
sorof  the  last  Abhot  of  Furness  was  of  that 
name. 

Curwen  Rawlinson  of  Cark  Hall,  fatlier  of 
the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  lias  leit  a 
pedigree,  of  his  family  from  Uie  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  down  to  his  own  time. 

( l)  John  Rawhnson,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.  was  seized  of  a  capital  messuage  and  te- 
nement, in  Colton,  called  Greenliead,  at  that 
time,  of  the  annual  value  of  1^.  iGs.  llf/.  be- 
sides Colton  Mill,  worih  6s.  ('>)  Wil- 
liam Rawlinson,  his  son,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  married  the  daughter  of 

 Benson  of  Skelleth,  and  had  two  sons, 

John  and  William,  between  whom  he  divided 
his  lands.  They  married  two  daughters  of 
Miles  Sawrey  of  Low  Graithwaite.  William 
resided  at  'J  oddilbank,  (perhaps  Tottlebank.) 
(3)  John  Rawlinson,  the  elder  of  the  above 
brothers  succeeded  to  his  falhei's  estate  at 
Greenhead,  and  had  two  sons,  William  and 
John,  betwrxt  whcnn,  he  divided  his  share  of 
the  former  division.  (-1)  \N'illiani  Rawlinson, 
the  elder  lived  at  Greenhead,  and  purcliased 
the  iMill  which  had  fallen  to  his  y()uiiger  bro- 
ther's share  in  his  father's  will.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  William  Pennington  of  Colton, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  heir.  Tradition 
says,  he  bifdt,  or  rather  rebuilt  the  llie  paro- 
chial cliureh  of  Colton,  on  a  piece  of  common 
belonging  to  his  family.  He  died  in  1603; 
and  was  succeeded  by  (.5)  William  Rawlinson, 
Ijis  son,  who  married  Maigaiet,  daughter  of 
Waller  Curwen  of  Mire^ide.  By  her  he  had 
two  sons,  Robert  and  VVillian),  owners  of  Buck 
ILill,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, first  Elizabeth,  married  to  .Tohii  of  New- 
hall,  and  afterwards  to  George  Hutton  of 
Jhorpinsty,  in  Cartmel;  second  Margaret 
jiiairid  to  Rowel,  a  Westmorland  gentle- 
men. He  died  in  IGlP.  (6)  Robert  Raw- 
linson, his  elder  S(jn,  ,-uccecded  to  the  Green- 
head  estate,  and  likewihc  to  the  estates  of 
Mireside  and  Cark  Hall;  which  were  left  him 
by  Robert  Curwen,  gent,  his  mothei's  brother. 
He  married  .fane,  tiaugfiter  of"Th(Miias  Wilson 
of  Heversham  Hall,  in  Westmorland,  (ances- 
tor of  the  Dallam  Tower  family,)  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  Curwen  and  William  ;  the  elder 
succeeded  him,  and  the  younger  probably 


undoubtedly  at  5?ome  of  the  rustic  semi- 
naries in  the  vicinity  of  his  birth-place. 
His  father  however  possessed  too  close 
acquaintance  with  the  great  world,  not 
to  see  the  necessity  of  transplanting  his 
son  to  a  more  genial  soil.  Aware  that 
a  liberal  education  was  indispensable  to 
the  man  wjio  felt  a  wish  to  scale  the 


died  at  an  early  age,  as  we  only  iiear  him  men- 
tioned as  a  Stiident  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambiidge.  He  had  also  ^ix  daimhtcrs — 
Ann,  married  first  to  Christopher  Cracken- 
thorpe,  E^q.  of  Newbiggin,  her  second  hus- 
baiui  was  (ieorge  }5}nard,  physcian,  at  Bris- 
tow — Elizabeth  —Catharine,  married  to  Roger 
Moore,  Esq.  of  Middleton — Ellen — Doiothy 
—and  Jane  This  Robert  Rawlinson  resided 
many  years  at  Cark  Hall,  and  was  justice  of 
the  peace  and  quorum,  and  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner for  the  counties  palatine  of  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire.  In  his  youth  he  had  studied 
the  law  at  Grey's  Inn;  and  was  a  barrister. 
During  the  troubles  of  Cliarles  I.  he  suffered 
much  for  his  loyalty  ;  but  after  the  restoration, 
he  was  Vice-chancellor  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Chester,  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Derby  ;  and 
died  in  1665.  (7)  Curwen  Rawlinson,  Esq. 
his  son  and  heir  married  Elizabeth  Monk, 
second  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Nicholas 
Monk,  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Curwen 
Rawlinson  was  a  man  of  no  small  celebrity  in 
his  day.  He  served  in  Failianient  in  1688, 
and  di(!d  in  1689.  He  had  two  sons,  Monk 
Rawlinson  and  Christopher  Rawlinson.  Monk 
died  just  before  he  was  twenty- one,  and 
Christopher  succeeded  to  all  his  father's 
estates. 

Ry  the  mother's  side  it  appears  that  Chris- 
topher Rawlinson  was  more  highly,  if  not 
more  respectably  descended. — King  Edward 
IV.  by  Elizabeth  Lucy,  (says  Sandford,  but 
Vincent  says  by  Jane  Shore,)  had  a  son 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  V^isconnt  Lisle,  Governor 
of  Calais,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter;  who  by 
Elizabeth  Grey,  sister  and  heir  of  John  Grey, 
had  two  daughters,  Bridget  and  Francis. 
Francis  married  first  John  Basset,  Esq.  and 
secoiifily  Thomas  Monk,  Esq.  by  whom  she 
had  a  son,  Anthony  Monk,  Esq.  who  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Arscot,  Esq.  and 
had  a  'on.  Sir  'J'homas  Monk,  Knt.  wlio  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Smith, 
Knt.  and  had  three  sons — 'fhomas,  who  died 
childless — George,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  K.  G. 
etc. — Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who 
married  Susanna,  daughter  of  Thomas  Rayne, 
lOsq.  and  ha'i  a  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
who  married  ('urwen  Rawlinson  of  Cark  Hall, 
in  Cartmel;  and  had  two  sons,  Monk  and 
Christopher.  The  latter  was  so  called  alter 
his  cousin  and  godfather,  the  second  Duke  of 
Albemarle. 
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barrier  of  his  native  mountains  and  ac- 
quit himself  with  honour  in  the  busy 
world. 

The  heir  of  Cark  Hall  was  therefore 
sent  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and 
niatle  upper  commoner  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1()9.>.  Possessed  of  a  naturally 
strong  genius,  and  blessed  with  that 
perseverance  which  derives  only  addi- 
tional stimulus  from  every  opposing 
difficulty,  he  was  noticed  for  his  assidu- 
ous application  to  his  studies;  and  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  his  skill  in  Sax- 
on and  Northern  literature.  Such  was 
his  delight  in  these  pursuits,  that  while 
he  remained  at  College  he  published  a 
beautiful  edition  of  King  Alfred's  Saxon 
translation  of  "Bnethius  de  Consokdione 
Philoso])hia',  Oxon  1698,"  octavo;  from  a 
transcript,  by  Franciscus  Junius,  of  a 
very  ancient  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  collated  with  one  in  the  Cotton 
Library. 

A  proof  how  highly  he  was  esteem- 
ed as  a  man  and  a  scholar,  may  be  drawn 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Gram- 
matica  Anglo-Saxonica  ex  Hickesiano 
Thesauro  excerpta"  printed  at  Oxford 
in  1711,  is  dedicated  to  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  Viro  eximio  Christophoro 
Jlawlinsoii  Armio-eroy  hitaxduruc  Sclvo- 
7iica'  Fautori  cgre;rio,  hasce  breviculas 
Jnslitutiones  Grammuticas  dicatj  dedicat, 
Editor." 

After  leaving  College  we  hear  very 


little  more  of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  pursuits. 
He  employed  the  chief  part  of  his  thne, 
we  are  inlormed,in  antiquarian  pursuits; 
and  so  fully  did  these  occupy  the  time  of 
our  philosopher,  that  he  never  found 
"leisure  to  love."  ])uring  his  retire- 
ment at  Cark  Hall,  his  principal  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  collection  of 
manuscripts  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  Lancashire  and  Westmorland,  par- 
ticularly that  part  called  the  Barony  of 
Kendal ;  consisting  of  extracts  from  the 
Escheators'  books,  and  other  evidences. 

From  the  Manuscripts  left  by  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  Sir  Haniel  Fleming  extract- 
ed so  much  as  concerned  the  county  of 
Westmorland;  which  extracts  make  a 
part  of  the  valuable  collection  at  llydal 
Hall.  The  information  which  these  ex- 
tracts contain  has  been  embodied  in 
Burn's  History  of  Westmorland;  but 
that  part  of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  researches 
which  relates  to  Lancashire  is  probably 
lost;  and  this  is  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
Lancashire  has  produced  so  very  fcAv 
antiquarians,  that  the  ancient  history  of 
the  county  is  more  difficult  to  trace 
than  that  of  any  other. 

In  order  that  his  grandfather's  virtues 
might  be  remembered  by  a  forgetful  pos- 
terity, Mr.  Rawlinson  erected  a  very 
beautiful  monument  to  his  memory,  and 
to  that  of  his  mother,  in  St.  Mary's 
church  at  Cartmel,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing copious  inscription:— 


Near  this  place 
lyeth  y^  Body  of  that  most 
learned  &  honest  Counsellor  at  Law 
RoBKRT  Raavlinson  of  Cark  Hall  in 
Cartmel,  in  Lancashire,  and  of  Gray's  Inn 
In  Midlesex,  Esq.;  His  great  integrity  joyned 
With  a  profound  knowledge  of  y''  Law,  made  him 
esteemed  and  admired  by  all  that  knew  him,  he  was 
justice  of  the  Peace  of  Quorum  and  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  for  y^  County s  Palatine  of  Lancaster  and 

Chester  to  King  Charles  y^  2"^  a  great  Sufferer 
for  his  Loyalty  to  King  Charles  y^  Vice-cham 
berlain  of  the  City,  &  County  of  Chester  to  Charles 
Earle  of  Darby  he  lived  beloved  of  all  &  so  he 
dyed  lamented  Octo'^  y*^  21  1665  Aged  oj 
He  married  y^  Prudent  Jane  Wilson,  (eldest  Daugli- 
-ter  of  Thomas  Wilson  of  Haversham  hall  in 
Westmorland  Esq,)  who  dyed  1G8G  aged  66  &  was 
buried  in  the  same  grave  w^^  him;  by  whom  he  left 
CvRWEN  r.  --'VLiNSON  EsQ,  his  diicst  &  ouly  Son 
(who  mai  /  -cd)  he  was  a  most  accomplished  & 
Ingenious  Gen<-1  n-  n,  &  a  true  Patriot,  so  succeeded 

his  Father  ■  ■  y    jrvice  &  love  of  his  Country  & 
dyed  in  it  168y  aged  48  being  Burgesse  for  Lancastcv 
Otcodfr,  1820.— A'b.  X.  VoL.L  3H 
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in  y'^  Parliament  Convened  1688  Jan.  22,  6c  was  buried 
in  ye^  Chancell  of  St.  Marys  at  Warwick. 

Next  R.  R.  lyeth  y^  Remains  of  y''  truely  pious  &  religious 
Elizabeth  Rawlinso*;  wife  of  Cvrwex  llAWLixsoxof 
Cark  Esq,  Daughter  &  Coheir  of  y'^  Loyall  D''  Nicholas 
MoxK,  Lord  Bishop  of  flereford,  (a  great  Assistant  in  y"" 
Restoration  to  his  Brother  y""  most  noble  Gjjohgl  Moxk 

Duk  '  of  Albemarle  and  Son  of  S''  'rHo?iAs  IMoxk  of 
Potheridge  in  Devonshire  Jvnight)  slie  was  a  most  duty- 
-ful  Daughter  of  y*'  (  'liurch  of  England  as  well  as  of  a 
Prelate  of  it,  being  a  Sublinic  Pattern  of  a  holy  Piety  a 
true  Charity,  a  Christian  llumility,  a  Faith^ull  Friend- 
ship, a  R;_^ligious  eare  of  her  Cliildren,  &  a  DIviiie  Patience 
under  y*-'  Torlures  of  y*-'  Stone,  &  w*"  w^  she  resigned  lier 
Heavenly  Soul,  Sep,  27.  1601  aged  43,  leavhig  2  Sons 
jMoxk  Rawlixsox  who  dyed  1693  aged  21  tS:  lyeth 
buried  by  her,  and  C'hristoi'her  Rawlixsox  Esq,  now- 
living  born  in  Essex  l(j77,  wlio  in  memory  of  his  Grand- 
father &  most  dearly  beloved  and  good  Mother  Erected 
this  Monument  1706.* 


He  died  January  8th,  1733,  aged  55 
years,t  having  previously  ordered  his 
under  coffin  to  be  made  of  heart  of  oak, 
and  to  be  covered  with  red  leather. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  north  trans- 
eeptof  the  Abbey  church  of  St.  Alban's, 


is  a  white  marble  sarcophagus,  with  a  fi  - 
gure of  History  sitting  on  it,  reclining  on 
her  left  arm,  holding  in  her  hand  a  pen;- 
witli  which  she  writes  in  a  book,  while 
two  other  books  lie  under  her  feet,  un- 
der which  is  the  following  epitaph:— 


TO   THE   MEMORY  OF 

Christopher  Rawlinson,  of  Cark-hall  in  Cartmel,  in  the  County  of 
Lancaster,  esq.  whose  remains  are  deposited  in  a  vault  near  this  place. 
He  was  son  of  Curwen  Rawlinson,  member  of  parliament  for  the  town 
of  Lancaster,  and  Elizabeth  Monk,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  loyal 
Nicholas  Monk,  lord  bishop  of  Hereford,  brother  to  Gen.  Monk 
duke  of  Albemarle.    The  said  Christopher  was  of  Queen's-college,  in  Oxford, 
and  published  the  Sa>  on  version  of  "Boethius  de  Consolatione 
''Phiiosophife"  in  the  Saxon  language.    He  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Springfield  in  Essex,  June  13,  1677,  and  died  in  Jan.  1733. 
This  monument  was  erected  pursuant  to  the  will  of  his  cousin  and 

co-heiress  Airs.  Mary  Blake,  youngest  daughter  of  Roger  jNIoore 
of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  in  the  county  of  AV'estmorland,  sergeant  at  law, 
and  Catharine  Rawlinson,  sister  of  the  said  Curwen  Rawlinson. 


*  In  Sandford's  Genealogical  History  of  the 
Kings  and  Queens  ot"Eni;land,  1707,  there  is 
a  good  engravini:  of  this  monument,  by  Nut- 
ting, inscribed  at  the  bottom,  as  follows:  — 
Z'iro  nobili  <§•  nrnutissimo,  literarum  patrono, 
Christophoro  Rawlinson  de  Cark,  in  Comi- 
tatii  Lancastrice,  artnigero;  qui  ne  dttlcis 
viemoria  avi  sui  honorahilis  et  matris  chu' 
rissimcE  pereat,  monument  urn  hoc  csternati 
sacrum  esse  voluit.  In  the  cenll||P&t"  this 
inscription  is  a  shield,  quartering  the  arms  of 
Rawlinson,  Plantagenet,  Curwen,  and  Monk  ; 
villi  the  motto  of  the  Rawlinsons  atlixed. 
The  Rawlinsons'  arms  are  Gules,  two  bars 


gemelles,  between  three  escallops,  Argent. — 
Motto;  Feslina  lente. — Crest;  A  shell  drake. 

t  As  Christopher  Rawlinson  died  without 
issue,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  trace  the 
property  of  Cark  Hall,  etc.  etc.  down  to  the 
present  proprietors — 

On  his  death,  his  estates  in  Lancashire, 
Westmorland,  and  Berkshire,  descended  to 
the  issue  of  his  father's  two  surviving  sisters, 
Ann  and  Ca«-iHfLie,  Ann  married  Christo- 
pher Craejic  .''ir<'pe  of  Newbiggin,  and  had  a 
son  Ri<  i  ir ;  Richard  had  three  children, 
Mortruiiii,  jorah,  and  Ann.  Mortrum  died 
unmarried,  and  therefore  one  moiety  of  the 
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Tliat  he  was  a  man  of  public  esteem 
in  his  day  is  evident  from  the  engravings 
•whicli  have  been  pubhshed  of  him. 
There  is  one  still  in  existence,  engraved 
by  Nutting,  with  his  initials  in  a  cipher 
at  the  corner,  representing  him  in  a  wig 
and  night-gown,  in  a  frame  of  oak 
leaves.  Nutting  also  engraved  another 
portrait  of  him,  along  with  Robert  Raw- 
linson,  hi;;  grandfather j  Curwen,  his 
father;  Elizabeth,  his  mother;  and  Dr. 
Nicholas  Monk,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  his 
mother's  father.  There  is  likewise  a 
mezzotinto  half  sheet,  by  Smithy  repre- 
senting him  younger,  and  of  a  more  come- 
ly person  than  either  of  these  eiigi-av- 
ings.  It  is  dated  Anno  Christi  1701, 
jptatis  suie  2i." 


It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the 
editors  of  the  15iographia  Britannicahave 
confounded  the  history  of  Christopher 
Rawlinson  of  (  ark  Hall,  with  the  his- 
tory of  Thomas  Rawlinson  of  London,  as 
they  were  both  descended  from  one  fa- 
mily. The  ancestoi's  of  Thomas  having 
gone  from  Grisdale  near  I lawkshead.  And 
they  evidently  have  mistaken  him  for 
another  distant  relative,  KiJiard  Raw- 
linson of  Oxford,  a  very  eminent  Anti- 
quary, when  they  describe  the  sale  of 
his  books,  as  that  of  the  greatest  collection 
then  in  Great  Britain,  for  Richard  Raw- 
linson's  sale  of  books  did  last  daijSy 
besides  a  sale  afterwards  of  about  ticenlij 
thousand  pamphlets. 

E 


 I'll  have  a  care 

of  whom  i  write,  to  whom,  and  what,  and  where."  pooley. 


Co  lf)c  Centincl. 

^'lUe  ego  qui  quondam  ' 
Sir, 

I  am  so  perfectly  charmed  with  your 
affabihty  as  a  man,  and  your  condescen- 

estates  descended  to  his  two  sisters;  of  whom 
Ann  was  married  to  Dr.  Adam  Askew  of  New- 
castle upon  Tyne  ;  and  Deborah,  dying  with 
out  issup,  left  "her  half  moiety  to  her  nephew 
Dr.  Anthony  Askew  of  London,  son  of  the 
above  Adam  Askew.  This  fourth  part  which 
was  left  to  Dr.  Anthony  x\skew,  fell  to  Adam 
Askew,  Esq.  his  eldest  son. — And  the  other 
fourth  part,  belonging  to  Ann,  was  left  by  her 
to  one  of  her  own  sons,  Henry  Askew,  who 
left  it  to  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Henry  Askew,  a 
vounger  brother  of  the  above  Adam  Askew, 

Catharine,  the  other  sister  of  Curwen  Raw- 
iiuson,  Esq.  married  Roeer  Moore,  Esq.  of 
Middleton,  sergeant  at  Law;  and  had  three 
daughters,  and  a  son  Roger  Moore,  who  died 
w  ithout  issue  ;  and  his  moiety  of  the  estates 
descended  to  his  three  sisters,  Ann,  Mary  and 
Catharine. 

Ann  married  William  Aylsnier,  vicar  of 
Warton;  and,  dying  without  issue  in  1759, 
left  lier  share,  wliich  was  one-sixth,  to  her 
neice  Ann  Rigge,  (then  married  to  George 
Dixon,)  on  a  condition  which  was  nol  compli- 
ed Willi ;  and  in  default  thereol  to  aer  sister 
Jane,  who  married  Edward  Moore.  On  her 
df^ath  tliis  share  descended  to  her  son  Stephen 


sion  as  an  author,  that  whilst  the  one 
entitles  you  to  my  warmest  esteem,  the 
other  will  ensure  you  a  portion  of  my 
labours,  to  aid  you  occasionally,  in  the 
task  you  have  so  meritoriously  begun. 

In  thus  unceremoniously  forcing  my- 
self into  the  parlours  of  your  respectable 
readers,  I  cannot  shelter  iny  imperti- 

Roger  Moore,  Esq.  the  present  owner,  who 
now  resides  in  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea,  [jondoii. 

CatharinemarnedClementRigge  of  Hawks- 
head,  and  had  two  sons,  Roger  and  William. 
Roger  married  Mary  Eletcher,  daughter  of 
John  Fletcher — (who  married  Mary  Knipe, 
daughter  of  William  Knipe  of  Broughton  Hall 
in  Cartmel) —Roger  Rigge  died  about  1746, 
leaving  a  son,  Fletcher  Rigge,  Esq.  of  North- 
allerton; many  years  clerk  of  assize,  etc.  for  the 
County  of  York — and  two  daughters,  Ann  and 
Jane.  The  above  mentioned  Catharine  died 
in  1761,  entailing  her  share  of  the  estates  up- 
on her  grand-daughter  Catharine,  daughter  of 
the  abovementioned  William  Rigge,  and  af- 
terwards to  Fletcher  Rigge.  This  Catharine 
dying  unmarried,  in  I76fi,  the  estates  came  to 
the  said  Fletcher  Rigge,  Esq. 

Mary,  the  other  daughter  of  Roger  iMoore, 
married  Charles  Blake,  and  died  without  is- 
sue in  1768,  and  upon  her  death,  her  sixth 
part  of  the  estates  fell  to  Fletcher  Rigge,  Esq. 
in  fee,  g^^er  heir  at  law. 

1  he  properly  therefore  is  now  held  in  the 
foiiovving  skares: — Fletcher  Rigge,  Esq.  one- 
third — Adam  Askew,  Esq.  one-fourth — the 
Rev.  Henry  Askew,  one-fourth — and  Stephen 
Roger  !Moore,  Esq.  one-sixth. 
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nence  under  any  of  the  numerous  apo- 
logies so  commonly  urged  by  authors  on 
their  first  appearance  in  public ;  it  is,  I 
assure  you,  at  no  '[f'ricnd'.s  rcquesf  that 
I  offer  my  productions  to  the  world — 
nor  ^'againd  mrj  own  consent"  that  I 
find  myself  a  contributor  to  your  erudite 
undertaking — ^but  to  be  candidly  honest, 
my  pains  and  purpose  will  be  amply 
gratified,  if  1  succeed  in  pleasing  vn/.se/J; 
and  as  completely  frustrated,  if  1  ever 
wound  the  feelings  of  another. 

I  cannot  but  smile  at  the  ridiculous 
efforts  of  a  number,  who  would  gladly 
persuade  the  world  that  their  motives 
are  any  thing  but  selfish — and  whilst 
this  is  ascribed  to  their  excessive  modes- 
ty, it  evidently  proves  the  want  of  all 
modesty  whatever.  But  the  truth  is 
this — that,  though  an  author  may  pos- 
sess all  the  modesty  in  the  world,  his 
very  publication  is  thought  to  imply  a 
certain  violation  of  it ;  and  a  thousand 
unmeaning  apologies  are  often  substi- 
tuted for  the  more  apparent  ones — va- 
nity, spleen,  or  capiice. 

After  having  thus  premised,  it  Vv'ould 
be  impertinent  to  say  any  thing  more  of 
myself;  and  1  shall  leave  my  readers  to 
decide  my  motives  and  my  fate,  over 
their  mornin'r's  be\(.iitge  of  Bohea  or 
■Souchong. 

It  is  not  a  httlo  amusing,  to  hear  the 
various  surmises  my  last  paper  has  oc- 
casioned, and  still  more,  so  v^^hen  1  find 
.myself  (jueslioned  as  to  my  knowledge 
(if  the  author.  Some  set  me  down  for 
a  busy  body — sonie^  for  a  pert  young 
writer,  whoso  d.i.y  ciunot  last  long;  and 
think,  Mr.  Centine],  the  difficulty  I  had 
to  keep  my  countenance  when  a  young 
lady  asked  me  the  other  day,  ^'Jf  I  did 
not  think  it  was  tlie  Far.sou,  it  was  so 
very  like  hiin  ?"  In  other  quarters,  my 
c  anity  has  experienced  a  much  jrreater 
indulgence;  an*!  an  old  aunt  of  mine  (a 
widow  of  fortune,  and  by  tlie  bye,  a 
great  adiiiirer  of  youis,)  •-.aid,  the  author 
promised  fair  to  become  a  good  writor. 

If  ever  the  powers  that  are  said  to 
have  been  v/roiiglit  by  the  wonderful 
King  of  Gyges,  could  be  coveted  with 
jmpunitv.  it  would  be  (as  in  the  present 
instance)  to  iiear  the  various  comments 
that  arc  passed  upon  our  own  laotives 
and  conduct  ;  and  ihe  bases^^rposes 
to  which  we  could  convert  such  a  pri- 
vilege W  'vdd  be  to  v  ound  the  character 
and  reputation  of  our  neiglibour.  But, 
odioiis  ar--  this  may  appear  tt)  a  conscien- 


tious mind,  it  is  b}'  no  means  unfre- 
quent.  How  often  do  we  hear  tlie  vilest 
slanders  circulated  we  know  not  how  ; 
or  an  attack  made  upon  our  honour — 
as  from  an  assassin  in  the  dark — by  we 
know  not  whom  !  It  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  indulgences,  to  al- 
low our  feelings  of  envy  or  resentment 
to  get  the  better  of  our  judgment;  and 
it  seldom  happens,  but  the  evil  sooner 
or  later  rebounds  upon  ourselves ;  for 
either  our  own  incaution  will  at  length 
betray  us,  or,  we  have  at  best,  but  the 
paltry  triumph  of  insulting  a  fellow 
creature,  who  has  no  power  to  ward  off 
the  attack. 

1  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by 
the  consciousness  of  my  own  situation 
as  a  writer ;  and  lest  my  fair  readers 
should  fear  that  I  mean  to  indulge  my- 
self with  a  splenetic  essay  on  the  change- 
ableness  of  their  kind,  or  the  opposite 
sex,  that  I  meditate  an  attack  on  the 
vanity  of  theirs,  I  nmst  once  for  all  un- 
equivocally own,  that  I  shall  "  nothing 
extenuate,  or  aught  set  down  in  malice." 
.Vnd  if,  peradventure,  the  characters  1 
may  draw  are  too  closely  copied  from 
nature  to  be  misconceived,  or  too  fami- 
liar to  be  misapplied,  I  can  oidy  say, 
"Palmam  qui  meruit,  ferat,"  or  in  the 
more  iiilt  Uigible  garb  of  every  day  lan- 
guage, ^'Whoni  the  cup  fits  let  hhn  wear 
it."  Let  it  at  the  same  time  be  remem- 
bered, that  "1  bear  no  malice."  Like 
the  boxers  on  the  stage,  1  fight  in  good 
humour,  and  if  I  chance  to  give  my  ad- 
versary a  jibher  that  he  cannot  parry,  I 
should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
take  an  unworthy  advantage  of  it.  AVitli 
every  contemporary  author,  whose  works 
nuist  live  or  die  on  the  same  sheet  as  my 
own,  I  desire  to  be  at  perfect  peace. 
"W^ith  the  ladies  1  am  particularly  de- 
sirous to  secure  a  good  opinion,  and  in 
me  tliey  will  always  find  their  warmest 
advocate  and  sincerest  friend;  though 
1  nmst  confess  that,  were  it  not  for  har- 
bouring the  mean  spirit  I  declahned  a- 
gainst  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  I 
should  certainly  owe  the  whole  sex  a 
grudge  vuito  this  day — and  as  it  may 
perhaps  serve  as  a  caution  to  a  portion 
[  of  my  readers,  I  will  tell  them  as  briefly 
I  as  1  can,  the  whole  grounds  of  my  al- 
j  legements,  and.  theii  leave  them  to 
!  judge  of  the  forbearance  and  Christian- 
!  like  spirit  of  Antliony. 
I  A  relation  of  mine  in  — — shire,  being 
I  smitten  with  the  beauty  and  accomplish- 
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nients  of  a  certain  lady,  whom  he  con- 
sidered in  every  degree  capable  of  en- 
hancing the  value  of  all  that  v.-as  dear 
to  him,  ventured  to  pay  his  addresses 
to  her,  but  Avas  unhappily  rejected. 
This  was  of  coui'se  a  disappointnitiit  not 
ea!<ily  to  be  reconciled  ;  and  endeavour- 
ing; to  account  for  the  motives  that  had 
influenced  her  denial,  his  perjjlexities 
v>'ere  more  increased  than  ever.  His 
fortune  she  knew  was  am])le,  his  accom- 
phshm.ents  liberal ;  and  his  person,  he 
had  the  vanity  to  suppose,  was  far  from 
being  objectionable.  The  hidy  too 
boasted  a  sirnarae  like  his  own — where 
then  was  the  dreaded  obstacle  ? 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, his  better  judgment  (or  perhaps 
his  weakness)  prompted  him  to  urge 
his  suit  once  more. — Fair  reader,  be  not 

surprised  at  the  fickleness  of  thy  sex  

He  was  accepted — and  was  already  in 
possession  of  many  a  fancied  blessing. 
The  long  looked  for  day  that  Avas  to 
complete  his  bhss,  was  at  length  de- 
cided upon — the  bridal  decorations  were 
prepared,  and  the  usual  remembrances 
for  their  friends  were  already  allotted — 
the  nuptials  were  arranged — the  bride- 
groom arrived — but  judge  of  his  dilem- 
ma when  he  was  told  that  his  betrothed 
bride  refused  to  see  him,  and  strenu- 
ously persisted  in  declaring  she  could 
not  love  him! ! 

Thunderstruck  at  the  event,  he  re- 
turned home  in  a  state  little  short  of 
distraction;  and  after  haA-ing  borne  with 
great  philosophy  the  ill-timed  jests  of 


his  friends,  resolved  in  all  the  bitterness 
of  disappointment  to  leave  his  ungene- 
rous tormentcr  to  the  punishment  of 
her  own  reflections. 

"When  the  acutencss  of  his  grief  had 
in  some  degree  .subsided,  he  accepted  the 
invitation  of  a  friend  to  spend  a  few- 
weeks  in  the  country,  where  time  and 
a  recollection  of  his  wrongs  soon  effaced 
the  remembrance  of  his  passion.  Here 
in  the  retirement  of  rural  quiet,  his 
mind  easily  regained  its  wonted  Aigour 
— and  charmed  by  the  unaffected  sim- 
plicity of  the  sister  of  his  friend,  he 
found  in  her  the  i-ealitji  of  what  was  on- 
ly ajfccft'd  by  her  who  had  lately  de- 
ceived him  :  she  was  indeed 

'•In  all  her  equal,  but  iNCONSTAXCy." 

The  sequel  may  easily  be  imagined. 
yh;  relation  was  married  to  the  sister 
of  his  friend,  and  the  remainder  of  their 
Hves  has  hitherto  presented  one  unva- 
ried scene  of  harmony  and  peace — 
whilst  the  thoughtless  fair  one  is  in  all 
probability  doomed  to  spend  the  rem- 
nant of  her  days  in  olJ/naidousm  and 
regret. 

Since  that  period,  my  better  acquain* 
tance  witli  men  and  manners  has  taught 
me,  that  the  foregoing  narrative  is  not 
without  a  parallel.  And  should  any 
thoughtless  jilt,  who  meditates  a  similar 
breach  of  plighted  faith,  ever  glance 
over  this  page — let  her  for  a  moment  re- 
flect—and  take  a  gentle  hint — from 
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DALEITES,  concluded. 

Mr.  Dale  built  his  cotton  mills  at 
New  Lanark  on  the  plan  of  Sir  R.  Ack- 
wright.  lie  surrounded  these  mills  by 
neat  well  built  houses,  forming  regular 
streets.  The  town  contains  about  2000 
inhabitants,  chiefly  employed  in  these 
mills.  Five  hundred  children  were  en- 
tirely fed,  clothed,  and  instructed,  at 
the  expense  of  this  worthy  philanthro- 
pist. And  such  were  the  regulations 
adopted  for  their  licalth  and  morals,  that 


j  it  is  said,  out  of  nearly  3000  children 
working  in  these  mills,  during  a  period 

I  of  twelve  years,  from  178.5  to  1797,  only 
fourteen  have  died,  and  not  one  has 

1  suffered  criminal  punishment.  The 
children  were  all  washed  before  they 
went  to  work,  and  after  they  had  flnish- 
ed  their  daily  labour,  previous  to  their 
appearance  in  the  schools.  The  floors 
and  machinery  of  the  mills  were  wash- 
ed once  a  week  with  hot  water;  and  the 
walls  and  ceilings  were  twice  a  year 
whitewashed  with  newslacked  lime.  The 
rooms  v.-ere  well  aired,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  kept  separate  from  each  other  du- 
ring rest,  meal  times,  and  working 
hours.    They  closed  their  work  at 
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ven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  they 
^ot  supper,  and  then  attended  school 
till  nine.  The  lesser  children  were  in- 
structed in  the  day  time,  proper  masters 
being  provided  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
The  latter  were  taught  needle  work  by 
mistresses.  On  the  sabbath  they  all  at- 
tended some  place  of  divine  worship, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  masters,  from 
whom  they  also  received  instruction, 
after  their  return  from  church. 

Some  years  ago,  a  vessel,  carrying  e- 
migrants  from  the  Highlands  to  Ameri- 
ca, was  driven  by  foul  weather  into 
Greenock,  and  in  consequence  more 
than  200  poor  people  were  put  on 
shore  in  a  most  wretched  state.  On 
hearing  of  their  misfortune,  Mr.  Dale 
offered  them  all  employment,  and  most 
of  them  entered  into  his  service.  Many 
families  from  Ireland  have  also  here 
found  a  most  benevolent  master.  When 
I\Ir.  Dale  observed  a  man  industrious, 
and  apparently  qualified  to  manage  a 
retail  shop,  he  often  furnished  him 
with  money  for  the  purpose.  The  peo- 
ple of  Glasgow  thought  so  highly  of 
him  that  they  appointed  him  a  magis- 
trate. After  an  illness  of  three  weeks, 
he  died  in  180G,  aged  68. 

Their  doctrines. — Faith,  they  seem  to 
think,  is  simply  belief;  and  this  belief 
rests  upon  evidence  or  testimony.  Men 
often  risk  all  they  have  upon  human 
testimony,  and  yet  dare  not  trust  the 
promise  of  God.  To  talk  of  acts  and 
kinds  of  faith  tends  to  perplex  the 
mind.  To  know  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je- 
sus, is  to  be  wise  to  salvation.  To  ex- 
perience its  effects,  is  joy.  To  talk  of 
experience  Avithout  this  knowledge,  is 
enthusiasm.  A  believer  will  not  say, 
'''my  sins  are  too  great  to  be  pardoned," 
nor  Avill  he  be  distressed  for  want  of 
something  as  a  pre-requisite  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  profane  world,  be- 
cause he  hears  that  the  blood  of  Jesus 
cleanses  from  all  sin.  Grace  denotes 
the  free  gift  of  God  to  the  worthless. 
It  is  like  the  mercy-seat — pure  gold — 
all  gold.  Like  a  soverei:pi,  it  reigns. 
It  dethrones  sin.  It  forgives  rebels, 
[lappy  are  the  subjects  of  such  a  sove- 
reign !  Divine  grace  is  the  cause  of 
salvation.  Voluntary  wickedness,  the 
cause  of  a  sinner's  condemriation. 

HALJDANITES, 
OR^  SCOTTISH  MISSIONARIES. 

Their  origin  -  and  histort/.  -About 


1795,  Robert  Haldane,  Esq.  of  Air- 
threy,  near  Stirling,  became  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  eternity,  and  in- 
stead of  devoting  his  time  to  amuse- 
ments and  politics,  turned  his  serious 
attention  to  the  scriptures.  After  ex- 
periencing much  depression  of  spirits, 
he  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners. 
He  then  became  very  desirous  to  plead 
among  the  heathen,  those  divine  truths 
which  had  comforted  his  own  mind. 
His  brother,  James  A.  Haldane,  Esq. 
joined  in  this  extraordinary  work.  This 
brother  Avas  captain  of  an  East  India- 
man,  and  it  is  said,  some  striking  deal- 
ing of  providence  in  India  was  the 
means  of  awakening  him  to  a  religious 
concern.  Mr.  Rait  and  Mr.  Aikman  of 
Edinburgh  soon  joined  them.  Mr.  H. 
had  conceived  a  plan  for  establishing  a 
mission  in  India,  and  in  furtherance  of 
this  grand  scheme,  had  prevailed  upon 
two  eminent  and  learned  ministers  of 
the  established  church  to  accompany 
him,  viz.  Mr.  Greville  Ewing,  of  Glas- 
goAv,  and  his  broth er-in-law_,  Mr.  Innes, 
of  Dundee.  Mr.  Bogue,  of  Gosport, 
had  already  consented.  Mr.  H.  then 
proposed  to  sell  his  estate  at  Airthrey, 
and  devote  the  price  of  it  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  mission,  as  well  as  his 
own  life  to  assist  in  its  operation.  As- 
sisted by  men  of  such  talents  and  exem- 
plary characters,  he  felt  anxious  to  em- 
ploy his  princely  fortune  in  diffusing 
among  the  tribes  of  Hindostan,  the  arts 
of  civilized  life  and  the  blessings  of  re- 
ligion. Since  the  days  of  Bishop  Berke- 
ley,  we  have  not  read  of  such  an  in- 
stance of  individual  benevolence.  Their 
application  to  the  Governors  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  however  rejected. 
Disappointed  in  this  design,  Mr.  H. 
turned  his  attention  to  his  own  land, 
and  in  concert  with  a  particular  friend, 
resolved  to  try  his  talents  at  preaching. 
When  a  convenient  place  had  been  fit- 
ted up,  he  commenced  his  public  career 
as  a  religious  character,  by  a  sermon, 
and  found  his  mind  in  more  freedom 
than  he  expected.  According  to  a  pre- 
vious arrangement,  Mr.  H.  and  his 
friend  now  preached  alternately ;  and 
desirous  that  others  should  benefit  by 
their  ministry,  they  travelled  through 
Scotland,  and  as' they  could  not  always 
have  convenient  buildings  to  preach  in. 
it  is  said,  they  so  contrived  their  car- 
•  riages,  that  they  could  form  them  ,  in  to 
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became  very  similar,  in  their  general 
a  kind  of  stage,  and  thus  preach  from 
them  in  the  open  streets.  As  their  ideas 
of  union  and  discipline  were  very  ac- 
commoflating,  they  soon  possessed  a 
great  combination  of  those  talents  which 
excite  attention,  and  give  influence  to 
religious  parties  ;  and  their  success  was 
exceedingly  rapid.  They  soon  raised 
considerable  jealousy  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  established  clergy.  The 
Missionary  i\fagaziij^  was  conducted  by 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  it  seems  he  had  espoused  the  same 
notions  as  Mr.  Haldane.  In  this  mis- 
cellany, it  had  been  most  ably  contend- 
ed, that  it  was  the  right,  nay  paramount 
duty  of  every  Christian  who  knew  the 
gospel,  to  preach  it  to  his  fellow  sinners. 
This  controversy  excited  a  great  sen- 
sation, and  jNIr.  Haldane's  societies  soon 
acted  upon  this  principle.*  Mr,  (now 
Dr.)  AYardlow,  of  (Jlasgow,  Mr.  Little, 
of  Perth,  and  Mr.  Ballantine,  of  Edin- 
burgh, also  aspoused  this  rising  profes- 
sion. It  was  an  unusual  sight  to  see  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  some  of  them  e- 
ducated  for  the  established  church,  and 
others  for  war  and  commerce,  all  taking 
part  together  in  the  Christian  warfare. 
It  Avas  a  maxim  to  which  they  invari- 
ably adhered,  wherever  they  went,  to 
''^make  the  word  of  God  without  charge;" 
and  as  they  had  freely  received,  freely 
to  give.  Large  places  of  worship  were 
erected  at  Mr.  Haldane's  expense,  and 
academies  were  established  at  Glasgow 
and  Dundee,  for  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
who,  when  deemed  qualified  for  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  were  to  be  employed  as 
itinerants,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Society  for  propogating  the  gospel  at 
home,  which  was  established  in  1797. 
The  different  ministers  in  union  with 
Mr.  Haldane  have  published  the  grounds 
of  their  separation  from  the  national 
church,  and  have  explained  their  views 
of  social  worship  and  order.  To  these 
publications  answers  have  been  given, 
so  that  the  important  discussion  betwixt 
Presbytery  and  Independency  is  again 
revived,  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Glas. 


*  Even  Mr.  Ewing,  afterwards  confessed, 
that  he  had  oftcu  been  much  more  edified  by 
the  remarks  of  a  plain  man,  who  had  seriously 
read  his  Bible,  than  by  the  lecture  of  a  cler- 
gyman, who  liad  collected  for  retail  from  a 
niass  of  commciita'.prs. 
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Captain  Haldane  published  "A  view  of 
the  social  worship  and  ordinances  ob- 
served by  the  first  Christians,  drawn 
from  the  Scriptures  alone."  As  the 
missionaries  were  now  increased  to  many 
thousands,  Mr.  Haldane  built  spaciouB 
tabernacles  in  the  principal  towns  in 
Scotland,  and  in  this,  with  the  support 
of  the  ministers,  very  soon  expended 
£20,000  !  For  this  purpose  he  sold,  it 
is  said,  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  Scot- 
land.— But  alas !  it  happened  with  Mr, 
H.  as  with  many  others,  that  this  sun- 
shine of  prosperity  only  continued  about 
ten  years.  The  prospect  then  became 
clouded.  About  1806,  a  serious  diffe- 
rence arose  between  Mr.  Ewing  and  Mr. 
H.  respecting  the  tabernacle  at  Glasgow. 
Mr.  E.  considered  this  controversy  of 
such  public  importance,  that  his  de- 
fence, called  "Facts  and  Documents," 
consists  of  262  pages,  8vo.  IMr.  Ewing 
and  Mr.  Wardlow  separated  from  the 
Haldanite  connection.  About  this  time 
the  writings  of  the  Paulites  were  in- 
troduced into  Scotland,  and  made  great 
impression  among  the  Independents ; 
particularly  the  sentiment,  that  a  few- 
persons  meeting  together  on  the  Sabbath 
for  public  worship,  ought  to  observe  the 
Lord's  supper,  though  without  an  elder 
or  pastor.  The  Haidanites  were  also 
now  becoming  more  strict  in  their  dis- 
cipline, and  in  their  connnunion  with  Or 
ther  sects.  On  their  commencement, 
they  had  permitted  Mr.  R.  Hill,  and 
other  famous  English  preachers,  to  pre- 
side at  the  Circus,  Edir burgh  ;  but  now 
none  but  those  who  held  the  same  doc- 
trines, were  admitted  to  preach  among 
their  societies.  This  tended  to  lessen 
their  popularity.  But  tlieir  troubles 
were  much  increased  by  many  of  their 
members  imbibing  the  doctrines  of  An- 
ti-piedo-baptism.  Messrs.  J.  and.  11. 
Haldane  gave  the  subject  mature  deli- 
beration, and  to  the  surprise  of  many  of 
their  friends,  publicly  espoused  adult 
baptism.  This  was  about  the  year  1809. 
They  candidly  published  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  which  induced  tliem  to  adopt 
this  practice.  This  circumstance,  of 
course,  occasioned  a  great  division,  and 
even  sub-divisions  among  the  "Taber- 
nacle Connection" — a  title  they  then 
were  often  distinguished  by  in  Scotland. 
The  number  of  their  followers  after  this 
event  became  much  reduced..  The  par- 
ty adhering  to  the  two  brothers,  now 
doctrines  and  practices,  to  the  Mac* 
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l  EANifES,  or  Scottish  Baptists,  hut 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  to- 
wards a  union  has  yet  been  made.* 

In  ISiG,  Mr.  R.  Haldane  published 
'^'^the  Evidence  and  Authority  of  Divine 
Revelation,  in  2  vols,  8vo.  T.>0  pp.  of 
which  a  reviewer  says  ^'W^e  have  here 
a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  extent, 
written  in  defence  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  by  a  clergyman,  whose  se- 
cular interests  are  combined  with  the 
doctrine  which  he  advocates,  but  a  lay- 
man, who  cannot  therefore  be  justly 
accused  of  defending  tlie  craft  by  which 
he  gains  his  wealth — nor  is  that  all — 
it  is  the  production  of  a  gentleman  of 
rank  and  fortune,  nearly  allied  to  one  of 
the  iirst  families  in  Scotland  (tliat  of 
Lord  Duncan)  and  it  is  this  that  gives 
it  peculiar  interest.  JVe  do  not  recollect 
Ml  remarkable  a  puhlicai'ion  since  Ihe  aji- 
pearance  of  Mr.  WUherforces  hook  on 
Vital  Christianitj)!  for  though,  as  Theo- 
logical productions,  Ave  are  not  disposed 
torfink  either  of  them  in  the  y?r.v^  class, 
yet  we  will  siiy  of  each  of  them,  that  it 
affords  us  both  surprise  and  delight  to 
ib*id  so  much  of  genuine  Christianity, 
proceeding,  from  a  quarter  where  we 
shfMld  least  expect  it,  namely  from  the 
pen  of  a  gentleman  !" 

In  IS'io,  Mr.  H.  published  a  reply  to 
Walker's  Letters  on  Primitive  Christi- 
anity. Also,  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor, 
containing  strictures  on  VFarburton, 
Lardner,  Paley,  Campbell,  and  Mac- 
knight. 

At  present,  Mr.  J.  Haldane  is  pastor 
of  a  small  Baptist  Church,  in  Leith 
Walk,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  R.  Haldane 
seldom  preaches.  'When  he  resides  at 
his  seat  near  Airdrie,  he  attends  a  Bap- 
tist Chapel,  in  that  place. 

SOLWIX, 

fTo  be  continued. J 
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This  delightful  residence,  which  has 
recently  been  taken  as  a  temporary  dwel- 


*  No  traces  of  d  Baptist  Church  in  Scot- 
land can  be  found,  excepting  one  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  out  of  CromweH's 
Army  previous  to  1765,  when  a  church  was 
organised  under  Mr.  Carmichael,  and  Mr. 
Archibald  Mac-Lean.  Waiving  Baptism,  they 
resemble  the  Glasites. 


ling  for  the  Queen,  has  of  late  years 
been  known  as  the  favourite  seat  of  the 
Margravine  of  Anspach.     This  lady- 
having  quitted  it,  it  has  since  been  oc- 
cupied by  ('olonel  Roper,  from  whom 
it  has  been  takt  n  by  the  agents  of  her 
Majesty.     The  house  was  originally  e- 
rected  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  by  Sir  N.  Crispe,  Bart,  a 
famous  merchant,  warrior,  and  loyalist, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  inven- 
tor of  the  art  of  majiing  bricks,  as  no'^' 
practised,  and  to  have  built  this  man- 
sion with  those  materials  at  'S'n  expense 
of  £2.3,000.     It  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  Prince  Rupert,  who  gave  it 
to  his  beautiful  mistress  Margt.  Hughes, 
a  much  admired  actress  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  From  her  it  passed  through 
several  hands,  till  the  year  1748,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  George  Bubb  Dod- 
dington,    afterwards   Lord  Melcombe 
Regis,  who  repaired  and  modernized 
the  house,  giving  it  the  name  of  La 
Trappe,  from  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  that  name  in  France.    He  likewise 
built  a  magnificent  gallery  for  statues 
and  antiques.      The  floor  was  inlaid 
with  various  marbles,  and  the  door  case 
supported  by  two  columns,  richly  orna- 
mented v/ith  lapis  lazuli.     It  subse- 
quently became  the  property  of  Mrs- 
Sturt,  and  was  purchased  from  that  lady 
in  1792,  by  the  Margrave  of  Anspach 
for  £"85,000.      His  Serene  Highness, 
married  Elizabeth,  Dowager  Lady  Cra- 
ven, and  sister  of  the  late  Earl  of  lierke- 
ley.    Under  the  directions  of  the  Mar- 
gravine, great  improvements  were  made 
both  in  the  house  and  grounds.  The 
latter  were  laid  out  with  peculiar  taste ; 
and  from  their  proximity  to  the  river, 
of  which  a  view  is  commanded  from 
many  points,  they  form  a  delightful 
lounge. 

The  mansion  still  maintains  some  of 
its  anciejit  splendour,  and,  from  the 
magnificence  of  many  of  the  rooms,  is 
every  way  calculated  for  a  Royal  resi- 
dence. The  decorations  of  the  interior 
are  extremely  elegant,  and  the  apart- 
ments large  and  connnodious.  The 
drawing-room  especially  is  33  feet  by 
23  feet,  and  20  feet  in  height.  The 
ceiUng  of  this  room  was  painted  by  Lord 
Melcombe,  by  whom  also  a  very  costly 
chimney-piece,  representing,  in  white 
marble,  the  marriage  of  the  Thames 
and  Isis,  was  put  up.  Near  the  water 
side  is  a  small  theatre,  where  the  Mar- 
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crraviiie  entertained  her  friends  with 
dramatic  exhibitions,  in  which  she  her- 
self occasionally  piirfornied.  The  thea- 
tre isconnecred  with  tlie  (hvellinp;-house 
l)y  a  conservatory  of  1.30  feet  in  length, 
ft  is  of  a  curvilinear  forai^  and  occupies 
the  scite  of  a  colonnade. 


HENRY  AND  HELEN. 
(From  the  Kaleidoscope.) 


The  mrd  dcuj 


1  have  a  friend  Avho  has  been  dear  to 
nie  ever  since  my  boyhood.  AVere  you 
to  see  him  you  would  augur,  from  the 
native  dignity  of  his  mien,  that  he  was 
born  to  sway  amongst  men.  It  is  not 
so :  there  is  something  so  noble  in  his 
nature,  that  he  can  neither  stoop  to 
those  paltry  meannesses,  nor  feign  a 
relish  for  those  insipid  follies,  which  are 
two  indispensable  requisites  in  him  Avho 
would  shine  a  meteor  of  the  world. 
Destiny  has,  it  is  true,  placed  him  on 
the  stage  of  busy  life,  and  he  can  act 
his  part  on  it  even  with  applause.  But 
his  soiU  is  not  there ;  it  loves  to  take 
refuge  in  the  more  congenial  sphere  of 
literary  or  domestic  retirement. 

From  his  youth  upwards  beloved  un- 
changeably one  who  was  in  every  way 
worthy  of  his  most  devoted  love.  Can 
I  say  more  in  her  praise  .^^  Spirit  of  his 
sainted  Helen,  if  thou  heardest  me  thou 
wouldst  proudly  answer,  no!  Yet  1  could 
prate  eternally  of  the  charms  of  that 
lovely  one.  She  was  so  unaffectedly 
graceful  in  her  form  ;  so  charming  in 
her  every  feature.  But  her  eyes  ; — there 
the  fascination  lurked.  I  shall  never 
forget  those  lovely  eyes  ;  her  soul  was 
in  truth,  purely  imaged  in  them.  They 
would  now  and  then  sparkle  with  the 
most  delicate  vivacity  ;  but  their  wont- 
ed tinge  was  an  expression  of  such  soft- 
ness, that  he  who  looked  on  them  would 
feel  a  divine  calm  serening  all  his  ruffled 
thoughts  ;  like  as  we  feel  when  we  gaze 
on  the  azure  vault  of  the  cloudless  hea- 
ven. I  have  seen  Henry  gaze  on  those 
eyes,  until  the  big  tear  trickled  down  his 
cheeks,  in  the  very  ecstacy  of  love. 

Fortune  frowned  on  their  dawning 
flame ;  and  a  stern,  ambitious  father 
forbade  their  intercourse.  But  the  flame 
only  gathered  vigour  from  this  check  ; 
October,  18^20.— A'o.  A'.  Vol.  /. 


and  it  was  not  very  long  ere  the  honour- 
able industry  of  Henry  won  the  favour 
of  fortune,  and  that  father's  blessing  on 
their  union.  1  had  been  their  confidant, 
and,  perhaps,  had  in  some  measure  has- 
tened this  happy  consummation.  Their 
gratitude  was  boundless.  Well  do  I 
remember  how  they  welcomed  me  into 
their  little  Paradise  of  Love,  the  first 
visit  I  paid  them,  after  their  marriage. 
Helen's  eyes  were  us  eloquent  as  Henry'^; 
words,  See  how  happy  ^ve  are,  all 
this  we  owe  to  you."  My  heart  was 
full  of  joy  to  overflowing. 

Swiftly  flitted  a  few  halcyon  years ; 
time  did  not  lessen  even  the  ardour  of 
their  love,  but  linked  it  to  the  most  per- 
fect esteem.  '"'Each  was  to  each  a 
dearer  self."  Helen  was  quite  an  en- 
thusiast in  conjugal  aftection.  She. 
would  watch  the  very  looks  of  Henry 
when  he  returned  home  from  that  busi- 
ness which  procured  for  them  more  than 
an  elegant  sufficiency;  and  if  she  espied 
a  dark  cloud  lowering  on  his  brow,  sli^^ 
did  not,  she  could  not,  as  I  have  seeu 
some  wives  do,  seek  to  dispel  it  by  flip- 
l)ant  dalliance.  No  !  Helen  could  nut 
put  on  the  mask  of  levity  Avhen  her 
Henry  was  sad.  She  would  cast  on  liiyi 
a  kind  inquiring  glance,  and  whtn  he 
had  told  what  harassed  him,  she  woukl 
reward  his  confidence  v>-ith  such  serious 
sympathy,  and  yet  all  the  while  sooth 
his  care  so  winningly,  that  he  would 
soon  clasp  her  in  his  arms,  and  be  all 
her  own  again.  Meanwhile  their  home 
was  enlivened  by  a  noble  little  hero, 
(whom  they  had  named  Tityrus,  in  ho- 
nour of  me,  his  godfather,)  and  a  che- 
rub of  a  girl,  who  promised  to  be  decked 
with  all  her  mother's  graces.  Oh,  how 
we  all  doted  on  these  sweet  babes! 

Hitherto  had  heaven  smiled  approv- 
ingly and  showered  its  richest  bounties 
on  this  virtuous  pair.  It  was  fated  they 
should  now  exchange  this  earthly  bliss 
for  an  immortal  reward  hereafter.  Hea- 
ven had,  in  its  wisdom,  doomed  that  the 
sacrifice  of  that  bliss  should  teach  a  sin- 
ning world  how  frail  is  the  purest  hap- 
piness on  earth ;  should  warn  presump- 
i  tuous  man  that  the  icy  hand  of  death 
{  nips  alike  the  bud  of  goodliest  promise, 
and  the  leaf  that  is  searest. 

The  httlegirl  could  justhsp,  ^Tapa," 
which  her  mamma  taught  her,  being 
fondly  anxious  that  it  should  be  the  %s_t 
word  that  her  child  should  learn  to  ut- 
ter, when   Helen's  good  old  mother 
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sickened  and  died. — In  discharging  too 
zealously  the  last  duties  of  filial  affec- 
tion, Helen  neglected  her  own  precious 
liealth,  she  took  cold,  and  thenceforth 
death  marked  her  as  his  victim.  A 
consumption  preyed  quickly  on  her  vi- 
tal frame.  The  aid  of  medicine,  the 
prayers  of  her  agonized  Henry,  were  all 
in  vain  ;  heaven  had  willed  her  death. 
Oh  it  was  a  heart-rending,  an  awful 
si^ht,  to  see  one  so  good,  so  heauteous, 
and  so  young,  lijigering  on  the  verge  of 
dissolution  ;  yet  a  little  while  and  she 
Avill  hold  communion  with  kindred  an- 
gels ;  to  see  the  rose  of  struggling  life 
on  that  cheek  fading  fast,  very  fast, 
into  the  pale  lily  of  death ;  to  see 
the  light  of  those  eyes  waning,  wan- 
ing into  the  darkness  of  the  tomb ; 
above  all,  to  see  the  sufferer  so  meekly 
resigned,  so  full  of  pious  hope ;  only 
anxious  to  give  the  last  tokens  of  a  mo- 
tiier'i=;  love  to  her  little  innocents,  sport- 
ing around  her,  all  unconscious  what 
death  could  be. 

Late  one  evening  Henry  sent  to  tell 
me  that  Helen  wished  to  see  me :  I  de- 
layed not  in  obeying  the  summons. 
Daring  my  walk,  1  felt  my  spirits  un- 
usually depressed  ;  this  I  attributed  to 
the  langour  of  the  air,  for  it  was  the 
close  of  a  very  sultry  summer's  day,  and 
tlie  sky  was  gloomy  from  excess  of  heat. 
Jiut  as  I  passed  through  the  wood  that 
sefjuesters  the  ancient  hall  where  my 
iViends  dwelt,  my  heart  beat  so  strange- 
ly, that  I  could  have  sworn  some  evil 
was  impending.  I  fancied  the  wonted 
silence  of  that  vesper  hour  could  only  be 
the  stillness  which  attends  the  ravage  of 
death  ;  even  the  two  weeping  willows 
on  the  lawn,  seemed  to  droop  more 
mournfully  than  ever  before.  1  knock- 
ed softly  at  the  venerable  oak  door  ;  no 
one  appeared. — How  my  hand  trembled 
as  I  raised  the  knocker  a  second  time. 
The  door  opened.  To  my  quick  in- 
(juiry,  ^'IIow  is  your  mistress,  John?  " 
the  old  serving-nian  shook  his  head  too 
significantly,  -and  only  said,  "  She  has 
been  asking  for  you,  Sir."  I  rushed  up 
stairs  to  the  sick  chamber,  A\^hat  an 
appalling  scene  was  there.  At  one  end 
of  the  room  a  group  of  weeping  domes- 
tics. A  tear  was  glistening,  too,  in  the 
eye  of  the  worthy  physician  :  for  custom 
had  not  brazed  his  heart  proof  to  such 
a  scene.  On  the  bed  of  their  dying  mo- 
ther her  children  were  weeping  })itterly 
(they  knew  not  why)  in  terror  rather  than 


in  sorrow.    Henry  could  not  weep  :  he 
stood  bending  over  his  expiring  wife  in 
the  stupor  of  despair,  yet  tremblingly  a- 
live,  did  she  but  move.    1  drew  nigh 
the  couch.    Helen  smiled  on  me.  Oh! 
that  smile !   never,  never  will  it  be 
forgotten.    She  took  my  hand ;  oh  !  the 
thrill  of  that  cold  touch  !   she  placed  it 
in  Henry's,  and  said  "Be  to  each  other 
always  as  you  have  ever  been.    I  go, 
beloved  Henry,  1  go.    Grieve  not,  but 
rather  be  gratefulj|^.,that  a  merciful  hea- 
ven hath  spared  you  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren that  religion  that  cati  sooth  even 
my  pangs  in  parting  from  you  and  my 
little  ones.    Let  me  kiss  my  dear  babes 
for  the  last  time."   I  raised  them  in  my 
arms  to  receive  that  holy  kiss.    "  Pro- 
mise me,"  she  continued  with  energy, 
"that  you  will  subdue  your  grief,  that 
you  will  live  for  the  sake  of  these  little 
ones."     "I  will,  1  will,"  burst  from 
Henry  convulsively.      "  Heaven  bless 
you  and  them.     P'ather  of  Heaven,  I 
die  content  for  thy  dear  Son's  sake." 
Here  her  voice  faultered,  and  we  only 
knew  from  the  motion  of  her  lips  that 
she  was  in  prayer.    Presently  that  mo- 
tion became  feebler  and  feebler,  and 
soon  ceased  altogether ;  so  gently  had 
her  spirit  flown,  that  we  could  not  be- 
lieve for  many  minutes  that  it  was  gone 
for  ever. 

Ariien  Dr.  R —  pronounced  solemnly 
'^she  is  dead,"  Henry  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
all  glaring  with  a  terrific  wildness,  and 
exclaimed  with  a  hysteric  laugh,  "Dead? 
Dead  ?  No,  no,  no  !"  He  then  resum- 
ed his  gaze  on  the  wreck  of  that  shrine 
where  he  had  treasured  up  his  heart. 
Needs  must  that  heart  be  scathed  by 
the  fell  blast  which  had  levelled  that 
shrine  with  the  dust.  From  that  time 
he  spoke  not,  he  wept  not,  his  anguish 
could  find  no  vent ;  so  insensible  was  he 
on  what  he  gazed,  that  he  suffered  me 
to  lead  him  whither  1  listed.  For  two 
nights  and  almost  two  days,  1  was  fear- 
ful his  mind  was  overthrown.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  second  day,  I  was 
mournfully  regarding  his  fallen  state, 
when  little  Tityrus  and  his  sister  rushed 
into  the  room  as  if  their  hearts  would 
break,  'f  ityrus  ran  up  to  his  father, 
pulled  him  by  the  coat  imploringly,  and 
cried,  "Papa,  naughty  man  has  brought 
a  big  box  to  carry  mamma  away  in  ;  he 
sha'nt  take  her  away  ;  don't  let  hhn, 
papa."  His  father  heeded  not,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  boy  had  repeated  again 
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his  tale  of  wo,  that  he  hearkened  to  it. 
That  appeal  could  not  but  touch  his 
p;entler  feelings.  ]Ie  clasped  liis  dar- 
ling to  his  heart,  his  little  Helen,  too, 
his  only  Helen  now,  and  deluged  thtm 
■^•ith  an  ocean  of  tears.  Those  burning 
tears  were  the  healing  dew  of  heaven  to 
his  wounded  spirit.  1  did  not  neglect 
this  opiwrtunity  to  remind  hhn  of  his 
i  promise,  pledged  to  his  dying  Helen, 
that  he  Avould  live  for  the  sake  of  her 
little  ones.  He  heard  me  with  deep  at- 
tention. Indeed  from  that  auspicious 
hour  he  was  quite  himself  again.  No- 
thing could  be  more  dignifi»<l  than  the 
manly  composure  wliich  beamed  on  his 
countenance  the  next  morning.  He 
squeezed  my  hand  energetically,  and 
told  me  that  his  struggle  with  liis  way- 
ward passioiis  during  the  night  had 
been  severe,  but  reason  and  religion  had 
1  aided  his  efforts  to  master  them,  and  for 
I  the  future  he  trusted  he  should  bow 
with  befitting  submission  to  the  decree 
of  an  allwise  Providence. 

Nobly  has  he  kept  this  Christian  re- 
solve. Not  that  the  waters  of  affliction 
have  abated  one  jot  in  freshness,  but 
they  glide  now  in  a  more  gentle  current, 
flowing  on,  flowing  on,  and  as  they  flow, 
diffusing  the  most  delicious  verdure 
over  the  dreariest  spots  of  life.  Perhaps 
the  scorner  will  sneer  at  his  fond  devices 
to  hallow  the  memory  of  her  who  is  his 
tutelar  angel.  The  music  room,  the 
pensive  grove,  where  their  happiest 
hours  were  passed  together,  he  hath- 
consecrated  to  the  remembrance  of  tliese 
hours.  A  portion  of  each  day  is  set  a- 
part  to  meditation  in  that  room,  that 
grove,  or  on  the  green  turf  'neath  which 
his  buried  love  lies,  for  it  is  one  of  his 
phantasies  to  spurn  the  idea  that  a  cold 
stone  should  press  heavy  on  that  heart 
which  was  once  so  warm.  Often  does 
he  assure  me,  that  the  hours  which  he 
thus  spends  are  not  only  the  most  de- 
lightful but  also  the  most  instructive  of 
his  existence.  They  nerve  him  to  tread 
cheerfully  the  rugged  paths  of  duty,  for 
they  teach  him  that  these  paths  will  lead 
him  to  the  eternal  embrace  of  his  Helen. 
M^hat  churl  would  deny  him  this  harm-  | 
less,  this  holy  solace  ?  Yet  this  is  what 
"Mfu  of  interest  deem  Romance." 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 
Orbilius,  a  schoolmaster  in  Suabia, 
liad  for  fifty-one  years,  superintended 


a  large  institution  with  old-fashioned 
severity.  One  of  his  ushers  made 
a  calculation,  from  a  register  which  he 
kept,  that  the  said  (Orbilius,  in  the  course 
of  his  labours,  had  inflicted 

911,o00  Canings, 

1 '2 1,000  Floggings, 

20I>,000  Cus'todes, 

13(;,000  Taps  Avith  the  ruler, 
10,200  lioxes  on  the  ear, 
i*'.2.700  Tasks  to  repeat  by  rote. 

It  was  further  calculated,  that  he  had 
made 

700  Boys  stand  on  peas, 
()0()0  Kneel  on  a  sharp  edge  of  wood, 
5000  AVear  the  fool's  cap, 
1700  Hold  the  rod. 


EXTRACTS 
raoM  THE  diauy  of  an  invalid 
Btj  Mr.  Matthews. 

TRANSUBSTAXTIATION. 

A  friend  has  told  me,  that  he  heard 
at  one  of  the  minor  churches,  (in 
France,)  a  sermon  on  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  in  which  the  mis- 
sionary preacher  related  the  following 
story,  in  confirmation  of  his  doctrine. 
'^'There  was  a  woman,"  said  he,  "who 
being  in  want  of  decent  attire  to  go  to 
communicm,  went  to  a  Jew  to  hire  a 
dress;  and  thB  Jew  would  only  consent 
to  let  it,  upon  condition  that  she  would 
consent  to  bring  him  back  a  piece  of  the 
consecrated  wafer.  After  much  difiicuU 
ty  the  terms  were  agreed  upon.  The 
Jew,  as  soon  as  he  got  possession  of  the 
wafer,  stamped  it  under  his  feet,  when, 
to  his  great  surprise,  he  preceived  drops 
of  blood  to  issue  from  it.  Astonished  at 
this,  he  put  it  into  a  saucepan  and  boiled 
it  upon  the  fire,  when  the  surface  of  the 
water  became  covered  with  fat.  This 
second  miracle  so  wrought  upon  him, 
that  he  was  convinced  and  converted, 
and  forthwith  became  a  Christian." 

AN  HONEST   ITALIAN ! 

iMr.  Matthew's  had  left  .his  purse, 
containing  seventy  Napoleons,  on  the 
table  of  a  Cafe  in  which  he  had  break- 
fasted at  INIilan.  On  his  return  some 
hours  afterwards  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiry, before  he  could  express  his  loss, 
the  Avaiter  placed  the  purse  in  his  hand^ 
saying,  "^Ecco  Signore." 
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LIVING  BY  DYING.  | 

^' How  do  you  manage  to  Vive  here  ?" 
said  a  traveller  through  the  Pontine 
marshes,  to  some  of  its  livid  iidiabi- 
tants:  "^^e  die,"  was  the  amwer. 

VliXICE. 

'I'here  are  only  eight  liorses  in  Ve- 
nice: four  of  brass,  over  the  gate  of  the 
Cathedral:  and  four  of  blood,  in  Lord 
Byron's  stable;  we  know  not  how  the  lat- 
ter fare,  but  we  should  fear  badly  enough, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  astonish- 
ment which  one  of  our  geological  friends 
excited  in  the  same  city  by  asking  for 
t:ome  hay  in  which  he  might  pack  his 
minerals. 

TASQUIN. 

A  man  called  Caesar  lately  mairied  a 
girl  of  the  name  of  Roma,  both  com- 
mon names  in  Rome.  They  lived  in 
the  Piazza  Navona,  close  to  I'asquin's 
Htatue,  where  was  found  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  following  advice :  "(yan\  (-(rsiir, 
:iC  lull  Ronin  res jaihlica  fiat!"  The  man 
replied  the  next  day,  "Ca'.'Hir  im})crat." 
But  his  antangoni.'jt  innnetliately  re- 
pliedj  "JErg-o  coronubitur." 

VOLTAIRE. 

'Voltaire  always  pasted  into  a  book  all 
the  seals  of  his  letters  with  the  iiymes  of 
the  writers  underneath  them.  Jiy  re- 
ferring to  this  volume,  he  ascertained 
his  correspondents  without  opening  hi;-, 
letters,  and,  if  lie  disliked  the  parties,  he 
leturned  the  coinmuiu ration  as  it  came. 

A  HOBBLR. 

Not  long  since,  a  single  foot-pad  stop- 
ped the  diligence  from  Monpelier  to 
Brczierr,  and  plundered  all  the  ])assen- 
gers,  by  dre;;sing  up  ten  men  of  straw, 
before  v/liom  he  advanced  some  little 
distance;  «ud,  ihreatening  to  call  his 
companions  upon  the  slightest  resistance, 
succeeded  in  carving  off  .qi  considerable 
booty; 

FVLTII. 

According  to  some  of  former  ages, 
the  sylphs  were  a  species  of  })eing  near- 
ly like  our  fairies;  but  very  fond  of  be- 
ing married  to  men.  Two  priests  were 
actually  roasted  alive,  by  tlie  sentence 
of  tii'^  inquisition,  on  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing lived  with  each  a  sylph  for  forty 
year^  I 


ANECDOTE, 

or    sin  MATTHEW  HALE. 

f  Transmitted  h)  Dowlas.) 

A  gentleman,  possessed  of  an  estate  of 
1'.jOO  a  year  in  the  east  of  England,  had 
two  sons.  The  elder,  being  of  a  rambling 
disposition,  went  into  other  lands.'  In 
course  of  years,  the  father  died,  and  his 
elder  son  returned  hor.ie;  air.(l  claimed 
the  estate.  But  the  "younger*  son  had 
destroyed  his  father  s  will,  ai-^d  seized 
the  property  ;  therefore  he  repiised  his 
brother  with  scorn,  told  him  %at  he 
was  an  impostor,  and  that  his  real-bro- 
ther had  long  been  dead,  and  that  he 
could  bring  witnesses  to  prove  it. 

Tlie  poor  fellow,  without  money  or 
friends,  was  in  a  most  dismal  sitiuvtioii. 
He  went  round  the  parish  making  bitter  ' 
complaints ;  at  last  lie  came  to  a  law- 
yer, who  heard  his  mournful  story,  and 
thus  replied :  ''You  have  nothing  to 
give  me  ;  if  1  undertake  your  cause  and 
lose  it,  it  Avill  bring  me  into  very  foul 
disgrace,  as  all  the  Avealth  and  evidence 
are  on  your  brother's  side.  Yet  1  will 
undertake  your  cause  upon  this  condi- 
tion :  that  you  enter  into  obligations  to 
pay  me  a  thousand  guineas  if  1  gain  the 
estate  for  you.  If  I  lose  it,  I  know  the 
consequence,  and  1  venture  upon  it  with, 
my  eyes  open." 

'J'lie  lawyer,  having  engaged  in  the 
causj  of  t]ie  poor  man,  and  commenced 
an  action  against  the  younger  brother, 
set  his  wits  to  work  to  contrive  the  best, 
method  to  gain  liis  ends.  At  last  he  hie 
upon  tljisha]>py  thought — that  he  would 
consuk  the  lirst  of  all  the  judges.  Sir 
Mattliew  liale,  I^ord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King',  I'enrh.  Sir  Matthew,  who 
was  a  true  lover  of  jnstice,  heard  tlie 
case  attentively,  and  promised  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power. 

'J'he  Lord  Ciiief  Justice  finished  his 
business  at  the  King's  Bench  before  the 
Assizes  begun  at  Chelmsford,  where  the 
cause  was  to  be  tried,  and  was  conveyed 
near  the  seat  of  the  Assizes.  He  their 
dismissed  his  atteudants,  and  sought  a 
lonely  house.  He  found  or\Q  occupied 
by  a  mjUer.  After  some  conversation^, 
he  proposed  to  the  miller  to  exchange 
clothes  with  hhn.  Tlic  man  agi-eed, 
and  the  judge  put  on  a  complete  suit  of 
the  miller's  best,  and  armed  with  the 
miller's  stick,  away  he  marched  to- 
Chelmsford. 

^Vhen  tlie  trials  camf  on  next  morn-^ 
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iDc:,  he  walked  like  an  ignorant  country 
teilow  baokAvards  and  forwards  along  the 
county-hall,  till  he  espied  the  poor 
plaintiff.  ^'Honest  friend/'  said  lie, 
'  liow  is  your  cause  likely  to  go  to-day  ?" 
'^'A\liy,"  replied  the  plaintiff,  ''my  cause 
IS  in  a  very  precarious  situation,  and  if 
I  lose  it,  1  am  ruined  for  life." — ''Ho- 
liest friend,"  said  the  miller,  ''will  you 
fake  my  advice  ?  I  will  let  you  into  a 
secret  which  you  are  perhaps  unacquain- 
ted with.  ?>very  Englishman  has  the 
right  to  except  any  one  juryman  of 
tlie  whole  twelve.  Now  do  you  insist 
upon  your  right  without  giving  a  reason 
why,  and  if  possible  get  me  chosen  in 
the  vacancy."  A\lien  the  clerk  of  the 
.  ourt  called  over  the  jur\inen,  the  plain- 
*}%  therefore,  excepted  one  of  them  by 
iiame.  The  judge  on  the  bench  was 
liighly  oiFcnded  with  this  liberty. — 
""VVhat  do  you  mean,"  says  he,  "by  ex- 
cepting that  gentleman  ?" — "1  mean, 
my  lord,  to  assert  my  privilege  as  an 
Englishman,  v,  itliout  giving  any  reason 
why." — The  judge,  who  had  been  deep- 
ly bribed,  in  order  to  conceal  it  by  a 
she  v.-  of  candour,  repKed  "AWdl,  Sir, 
I  will  grant  you  the  favour.  Who 
would  you  wish  to  have  instead  of  him 
v.'hom  you  have  excepted.'^" — "My  lord," 
says  he,  "1  wish  to  have  an  honest  man 
chosen,"  and  looking  round  the  court, 
"^Nly  lord,  there  is  that  miller,  we  will 
have  him  if  you  please."  The  miller  , 
was  chosen.  As  soon  as  the  clerk  had  | 
administered  the  oath,  a  little  decorous 
fellow  came  into  the  apartment,  and  slip-  i 
j»ed  ten  golden  Caroluses  into  the  hands  { 
of  each  of  the  eleven  jurymen,  and  gave  i 
ihe  miller  but  five,  '^he  miller,  con-  | 
(  caling  what  he  had  received,  and  ob-  I 
:~erving  all  were  bribed  like  himself,  said 
to  one  of  his  neighbours,  in  a  soft 
v.  hisper,  "How  much  have  you  got  ?" — 
"Ten  pieces,"  was  the  reply. 

The  cause  was  opened  by  the  plain- 
nff's  counsel,  and  all  the  scraps  of  evi- 
•  lence  he  could  pick  up  were  adduced 
in  his  favour.     The  defendant's  wit- 
nesses, (well  bribe-d,  as  well  as  judge, 
•iry,  and  counsel,)  next  deposed  that 
:?ey  were  in  the  same  country  where 
:lie  brother  died,  and  that  they  saw  him 
Muried.    Every  thing  went  with  a  full 
ride  in  favour  of  the  younger  brother. 
The  judge  summed  up  the  evidence  with 
'Treat  gra\-ity  and  deliberation;  ^'And 
iow,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  he, 
'ay  yorj"  heads  together,  and  bring  in 


your  verdict  as  to  you  shall  seem  most 
just."  They  waited  but  a  few  minutes 
iDefore  they  determined  in  favour  of  the 
younger  brother.  The  judge  inquired, 
"(jentlemen,  are  you  agreed,  and  wlio 
shall  speak  for  you?" — "My  lord,  we 
are  agreed,  our  foreman  shall  speak  for 
us." — "Hold  my  lord,"  said  the  miller, 
"we  are  not  all  agreed." — "AVhy,"  said 
the  judge  in  a  surly  manner,  "what's 
the  matter  Avith  you  ?  "What  reasons 
have  you  for  disagreeing  }" — "I  have 
many,  my  lord,"  replied  the  miller,  "the 
first  is,  the  defendant  has  given  each  of 
these  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ten  broad 
pieces  of  gold,  and  me  but  live ;  be- 
sides I  have  many  objections  to  make  to 
the  false  reasoning  of  the  counsel,  and 
the  contradictory  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses." He  astonished  the  court  by 
the  extensive  knowledge  and  energetic 
eloquence  of  his  remarks.  The  judge 
upon  the  bench  interrupted  him  with — 
"\rhence  come  you,  and  who  are  you?" 
— "I  come  from  "SVestminster-Hall," 
replied  the  miller,  "my  name  is  Matthew 
Hale,  I  am  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  I  have  observed  the  ini- 
quity of  your  proceedings  this  day,  and 
therefore  come  down  from  a  seat  which 
you  are  no  ways  worthy  to  hold.  You 
are  one  of  the  corrupt  parties  in  this 
iniquitous  business.  I  will  come  up 
this  moment,  and  try  the  cause  over 
again." — Sir  ^Matthew,  then,  assumed 
the  bench,  with  his  miller's  dress  on 
— began  the  trial  from  its  very  original 
— searched  every  circumstance  of  truth 
and  falsehood — evinced  the  elder  bro- 
ther's title  to  the  estate — unravelled  the 
sophistry  to  the  very  bottom — and  gain- 
ed a  complete  victory  in  favour  of  truth 
and  justice.* 


varieth:s. 

Improved  Ti'na'u^  jiapcr. — A  tracing 
paper  has  been  discovered  which  will 
not  turn  yellow,  keeps  its  transparency, 
and  has  no  offensive  smell.  Dissolve  in 
a  tea-cup  two  ounces  of  Canada  balsam, 
witli  two  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine;  by 
adding  a  little  of  the  latter  at  a  time, 
and  by  being  frequently  stirred,  it  will, 
in  a  few  hours,  become  in  a  fluid  state, 
but  will  assume  a  crud-hke  appearance; 

*  The  only  fault  tin's  ^lory  has,  is,  thai  it 
has  bt  tn  nianulactured  by  a  person  entirelv 
iniacquaiiited  witli  ie<;al  proceedings. 
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put  this  in  a  lai-ge  phial,  then  add  two 
ounces  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  shake  it 
often,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  will  be  fit 
for  usej  when  used  pour  out  the  varnish 
into  a  saucer,  and  having  the  silver  pa- 
per placed  smoothly,  take  a  flat  camel's 
hair  varnish  brush  and  pass  over  every 
part ;  then  turn  the  paper  and  pass  the 
brush  without  any  varnish,  over  the 
oth^r  side — hang  it  up  to  dry,  and  it  is 
done.  The  use  of  this  paper  is  to  lie 
over  a  print  or  drawing,  when  every  line 
may  be  copied  on  the  tracing  paper ;  this 
paper  may  then  be  held  opposite  the 
light  with  fine  drawing  paper  over  it, 
and  the  copy  taken  on  the  drawing  pa- 
per, when  the  black  lead  hues  may  be 
olfaced  from  the  tracing  paper  with  a 
spunge. 

This,  though  apparently  a  good  in- 
vention, is  muoli  inferior  to  a  pane  of 
ground  glass.  If  connnon  glass,  free 
Irom  wind  marks  be  ^vell  ground  with 
sea-sand,  till  the  i)olished  surface  be 
perfectly  removed,  any  print  or  drawing 
may  be  copied  on  it,  and  afterwards 
transferred  to  paper.  The  lines  of  black 
lead,  ink,  or  slate  pencil  may  easily  be 
removed  by  a  wet  spunge. 

A'cw  Stream  Gage, — Lately  in  ascer- 
taining the  rapidity  of  the  river  Thames 
ivith  accuracy,  above  and  bejow  the 
bridge,  in  the  ebb  and  flood  tide, 
Mr.  Todd  the  engineer,  placed  a  pota- 
toe  at  one  end  of  a  piece  of  stick,  and  a 
turnip  at  the  other,  something  like  the 
form  of  a  bar  on  a  double  headed  shot, 
which  was  put  into  the  stream.  The 
specific  giavity  of  the  potatoe  drew 
down  the  buoyancy  of  the  turnip  just 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
i)f  course  freed  it  from  any  obstructing 


air  or  wind  either  for  or  against  the  cur^ 
rent.  By  a  stop  watch,  the  time  it  took 
in  passing  a  vessel  in  the  stream  for  that 
purpose,  most  clearly  demonstrated  the 
speed  of  the  current. 

Countn/  Bank  JVofcs. — It  has  been 
anticipated,  that  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
impossible  to  forge  the  Bank  of  England 
Notes,  the  forgers  will  turn  to  the  country 
banks;  which  would  be  a  greater  evil  if 
possible  than  the  former.  To  prevent 
this  eft'ectually,  it  is  intended  tljat  a  new 
and  difiicult  stamp  shall  be  put  on  the 
back  of  all  country  bank  notes,  by  go- 
vernment. This  will  be  an  advantage 
to  the  country,  because  the  receivers  of 
notes  will  only  have  to  ascertain  if  the 
stamp  be  good,  to  determine  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  note.  The  stamp  will 
consist  of  beautifully  coloured  printing, 
nearly  covering  the  back  of  the  note,  and 
nearly  impossible  of  imitation.  The 
paper  too  is  to  be  prepared  by  go- 
vernment, of  a  pecuhar  texture,  with  a 
new  watermark. 

Mirrors.  There  is  a  new  method 

practised  at  Paris,  of  joining  mirrors  so 
perfectly  as  to  make  the  seam,  or  line  of 
junction  invissible.  By  this  art,  mirrors 
may  be  extended  to  an  immense  size  at 
a  trifling  cost. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  "\Filson  late  Head  Mas- 
ter of  St.  Bees,  has  pubhshed  in  a  small 
duodecimo  vol.  Christian?e  Pietatis  pri- 
ma institutio  Scholarum,  Latine  Scripta. 

Mr.  Snowden,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Hornby,  near  Wakefield,  has  published 
Sermons — doctrinal,  practical,  and  oc- 
casional, in  1  vol.  8vo.    Price  10s.  6d. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  West's 
Guide  to  the  Lakes,  will  very  shortly  be 
republished- 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "WAVEKLEV." 

We  live  at  present  in  a  happy  period 
— at  a  time  when  religious  opinions  are 
freely  tolerated — when  every  man  can 
worship  the  Deity  under  his  own  vine 
and  his  own  fig-tree;  no  one  daring  to 
rnalce  him  afraid.  And  while  that  truly 
Apostolic  church,  of  which  we  claim  the 
honour  of  being  humble  members,  ex- 
tends its  protecting  arm  even  to  its  most 


embittered  enemies,  we  forget  that  the 
rase  was  ever  otherwise.  It  is  a  disa- 
greeable retrospect,  and  we  studiously 
avoid  it. 

The  remnants  of  mouldering  Abbeys. 
— the  mess-grown  floors  of  the  long  de- 
serted cloisters — the  scattered  fragments 
of  monastic  grandeur,  splendid  even  in 
ruins — recall,  at  times,  to  the  think- 
ing mind,  that  Christian  forbearance  has 
not  always  characterized  our  own  peace- 
ful chui'ch.  -M'e  feel  a  benevolent 
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.spirit  actuate  our  own  bosoms,  and  we  I 
blush  to  think  tliat  our  fathers  should 
not  feel  the  same;  but  truth  will  assert^ 
that  the  C  atholics  suffered  severe  per- 
secution both  in  their  rise  and  fall. 
Often  has  it  been  our  lot  to  listen  the 
venerable  representative  of  an  ancient 
family,  detail  the  harassing  persecutions 
with  which  the  rising  church  pursued 
the  real  servants  of  God.  And  many  a 
relic  is  still  preserved  of  Martyrs  who 
fell  in  that  awful  struggle.  Many  of 
these,  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  are 
supposed  to  possess  miraculous  virtues; 
and  the  more  ignorant  disciples  of  that 
church,  are  induced  to  visit  them  in 
liopes  of  thereby  being  relieved  trom  in- 
veterate diseases. 

That  great  public  favourite,  the  Au- 
thor of  "^^^averley,"  has  built  a  most 
interesting  tale  illustrative  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Catholics  in  Scotland  during 
the  reign  of  our  Queen  f^lizabeth,  of  5-/0- 
rioiis  memorii!  The  principal,  and  most 
interesting  part  of  the  story,  relates  to 
the  sufferings  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots — 
her  imprisonment — her  patience  under 
indignity — her  escape  from  Scotland — 
her  flight  from  a  cruel  brother  to  a  still 
more  cruel  cousin. 

The  motives  which  induced  the  Au- 
thor to  choose  this  subject,  is  not  easy  to 
tliscover.  ^V'e  will  not  presume  to  sup- 
pose why  he  should,  at  this  moment  have 
^elected  from  the  stores  of  history  the 
sufferings  of  a  persecuted  Queen,  in  pre- 
ference to  every  other  subject.  Various, 
of  course,,  will  be  the  surmises  of  the 
public  j  and  many  a  far-fetched  expla- 
nation of  the  story  will  be  given — but, 
in  our  opinion,  the  simple  moral  of  the 

tale  is  this  -Jive  thousand  pounds  for 

the  copy-ri^hf. 

The  story  of  the  "^^Abbot,"  commences 
about  ten  years  from  the  close  of  the 
* 'Monastery,"  of  which  it  is  called  a 
continuation — but  it  is  a  continuation 
composed  of  new  characters  and  a  new 
subject.  As  for  the  "Abbot,"  he  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  in  the  work ;  it  might 
therefore  as  well  have  been  called  by  any 
other  name  as  this — but  names  are  of 
trivial  import,  when  we  have  so  rich  a 
treat  as  the  Author  has  here  provided. 

About  ten  years  after  the  happy  mar- 
riage of  Halbert  (ilendinning  and  Mary 
Avenel,  (see  the  Monastery,  or  the  Re- 
view of  it  at  page  21 S  of  this  work,)  this 
lady  began  to  give  way  to  murmurs  at  her 
unhappy  lot.     This  unhappine^s  was 
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I  chiefly  attributable  to  two  causes. — The 
frail  but  lovely  and  unfortunate  Queen 
Mary,  had  recently  been  driven  from 
the  Scottish  throne,'  her  infant  son  pro- 
claimed King,  and  her  brother  Murray 
was  acting  as  Regent.  Hiilbert,  who 
had  his  newly  acquired  nobility  to  sup- 
port, was  almost  continually  with  the 
regent,  or  in  his  service;  while  the 
meek  and  susceptible  Mary  Avenel  held 
her  soHtary  state  in  the  island  of  her 
fathers. 

One  fine  evening,  as  she  was  parading 
the  gloomy  battlements  of  Avenel  castle, 
she  discovered  some  boys  launching  a 
tiny  ship  on  the  lake  which  surrounded 
her  abode,  and  she  gave  way  to  the  ebul- 
htion  of  her  discontent: — '^A\lth  me," 
said  she,  *'the  name  of  Avenel  must  ex- 
pire!" 

Unfortunately  however  the  boat  struck 
among  some  reeds,  and  a  boy  about  ten 
or  eleven  years  old  sprung  from  the 
beech  to  relieve  it.  Either  from  the 
cramp  or  some  other  cause,  the  boy  was 
on  the  point  of  drowning  when  "Wolf,  a 
favourite  greyhound  from  the  castle, 
snatched  the  sinking  boy  and  bore  him 
to  the  shore.  Lady  Avenel  considered 
him  as  a  being  sent  by  Providence  to  sup- 
ply the  vast  vacuity  in  her  heart.  She 
got  permission  from  his  grandmother,  a 
strange  but  noble  enthusiast^  to  rear  him 
as  her  own. 

Roland- Gricme,  the  new  found  boy, 
increased  in  strength  and  beauty,  be- 
came the  darling  of  his  foster-mother, 
and  the  envy  of  all  the  castle  beside. 
A  bold  and  daring  spirit  marked  all  his 
actions — he  was  kind  and  grateful  to  La- 
dy Avenel,  but  would  brook  no  re- 
straint from  others.  He  had  been  strict- 
ly educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  under 
his  grandmother's  care;  but  he  care- 
fully concealed  this  fact  from  his  present 
protectors,  and  attended  the  preaching  of 
Henry  Warden,  the  (  haplain.  Every 
art  was  used  by  the  servants  to  ruin  him 
in  the  esteem  of  his  mistress,  and  his 
own  intractable  spirit  lent  but  too  many 
occasions.  He  was  dismissed  from  the 
castle,  and  thrown  unprotected  upon  a 
world  with  which  he  was  unacquainted. 

After  wandering  over  an  almiost  track- 
less moor  without  a  guide  and  without 
a  purpose,  he  found  himself,  at  night- 
fall, beside  the  cell  of  St.  Cuthbert — just 
laid  in  ruins  by  the  m.embers  of  the  new 
religion.  Here,  thought  Roland,  I  will 
shelter  myself  for  the  night.    He  ram- 
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bled  through  the  now  desolate  apart- 
ments;, till  he  found  a  stone  crucitiX;, 
which  had  l)een  broken  to  })icces  by  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  Protestants.  I  le  v.'as 
endeavouring  to  replace  the  sacred  eni- 
bleni;,  when  his  grandmother,  Magdalen 
(rncnie,  appeared  before  him.  JShe  led 
liim  to  a  ruined  nuiniery,  to  an  old  nun, 
and  a  lovely,  sensible  girl,  about  his 
own  age,  called  Catharine  Seyton.  Jlis 
giandmother  and  the  nun  commanded 
them  to  become  acquainted,  as  they  both 
liad  to  assist  in  a  great  and  glorious 
work,  to  which  old  ^lagdaien  solemnly 
•levoted  her  son  in  the  presence  of  her 
God,  among  the  ruins  of  His  church. 

Though  Roland  felt  no  desire  to  quit 
his  new  and  interesting  acquaintance, 
they  parted  next  morning — the  nun  and 
Catharine  for  Edinburgh,  and  Magda- 
len and  Roland  for  the  a]r:.ost  r 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary's,  which  giv 
title  to  the  ^'Monastery." — Father  j'^us- 
tace  was  dead,  and  though  the  law  had 
forbidden  them  to  elect  another  Abbot 
— they  thought  as  we  think  now — that 
they  had  a  right  to  ])ractise  the  religion 
of  their  fathers.  A\'hen  Roland  arrived 
at  the  Abbey,  they  were  electing  Ed- 
ward ( ilendinning — now  father  Andjrasc 
— to  be  the  new  Abbot.  The  ceremony 
was  scarcely  concluded,  Avhen  an  inunense 
inob  from  the  adjoining  villages  arrived 
to  celebrate  a  mock  election  of  an  Abbot 
in  the  Abbey.  AV^hile  the  crowd  was 
insulting  the  fathers,  and  destroying 
tlie  pain.ted  windows  and  the  furniture 
of  the  Abbey,  Sir  Halbert  arrived,  dis- 
covered Roland,  and  took  him  into  his 
train,  with  his  grandmother's  consent. 
To  relieve  Roland  from  the  taunts  and 
jeers  of  the  inmates  of  the  castle,  Sir 
Ilalbert  sent  him  with  some  dispatches 
to  the  Regent  Murray  at  ICdinburgh,  in 
company  with  AV^oodcock  the  gamekeep- 
er— a  talkative  fellow,  who  prided  him- 
self that  he  was  a  Yorkshireman  and 
born  beside  Roseberry  Topping. 

On  entering  Edinburgh,  Roland  found 
himself  throw^n  into  a  new  world — every 
ihing  had  charms  for  the  active  mind  of 
young  Roland.  As  Roland  passed  a- 
long  the  street  his  attention  was  arrested 
l)y  an  affray  between  two  parties  of  gen- 
tlemen, among  which  he  recognized  the 
names  of  Leslie  and  Seyton;  the  latter 
of  which  was  floating  in  Roland's  mind. 
( )bserving  that  an  elderly  gentleman  of 
the  Seyton  party  had  the  worst  of  the 
q\i.'UTei^  Roland  felt  but  one  i\npulse, 


and  that  was  to  defend  him  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life.  "Without  calculating  con- 
sequences, he  threw  himself  before  the 
antagonist  of  Seyton,  and  turned  tlie 
fate  of  the  day.  'lie  again  mounted  his 
horse ;  and  in  spite  of  the  sage  renion- 
stances  of  the  calmer  Yorkshireman,  ex- 
amined the  features  of  every  passing  fe- 
male. At  length,  he  hnagincd  he'had 
obtained  aghmpse  of  Catharine  Seyton; 
he  threw  the  reins  to  old  AV'oodcock, 
and  pursued  her  down  an  alley,  and  in- 
to a  large  antiquated  building.'  But,  be- 
Ibre  he  recovered  from  his  surprise,  the 
door  was  secured  behind  him,  and  half 
a  dozen  swords  were  presented  to  his 
breast,  and  the  cry,  ^^cut  him  doAvn,  he 
is  a  spy,"  almost  deprived  him  of  con- 
sciousness. The  uproar  brought  out  the 
master  of  the  house,  in  whom  he  recog- 
nized the  person  whom  he  had  just  de- 
I  fended  in  the  street.  He  was  treated 
with  honour, and  he  departed  with  safety. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  Regent's 
court,  which  is  thus  described  : 

"^It  was  indeed  no  common  sight  to 
Roland  ;  the  vestibule  of  a  pulace,  tra- 
versed by  its  various- troops — some  radi- 
ant with  gaiety — some  pensive,  and  ap- 
parently weighed  down  with  affairs  con- 
cerning the  state,  or  concerning  them- 
selves. Here  the  hoary  statesman,  witli 
his  cautious  and  commanding  look,  his 
furred  cloak  and  sable  pantoufles  ;  there 
the  soldier  in  buff  and  steel,  his  long 
sword  jarring  against  the  pavement,  and 
his  v.'hiskered  upper  lip  and  frowning 
brow;  there  again  passed  my  lord's 
serving  man,  high  of  heart,  and  bloody 
of  hand,  humble  to  his  master  and  his 
master's  equals,  and  insolent  to  all  o- 
thers.  To  these  might  be  added,  the 
poor  suitor,  with  his  anxious  look  and 
depressed  mien — the  oflicer  full  of  his 
brief  authority,  elbowing  his  betters, 
and  possibly  his  benefactors,  out  of  the 
road — the  proud  priest  who  sought '  a 
better  benefice — the  proud  baron  who 
sought  a  grant  of  church  lands — the 
robber  chief,  who  came  to  solicit  a  par- 
don for  the  injuries  he  had  inflicted  on 
his  neighbour — the  plundered  franklin 
who  came  to  seek  vengeance  for  tliat 
which  he  himself  had  received.  Be- 
sides there  was  the  mustering  and  dis- 
position of  guards  and  of  soldiers — tlu^ 
dispatching  of  messengers,  and  the- re- 
ceiving them — the  trampling  and  neigh- 
ing of  horses  without  the  gate — the 
flashing  of  arms,  and  rattling  of  plum(  j-. 
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and  gingling  of  spurs  within  it.  In 
short,  it  was  all  that  gay  and  splendid 
confusion,  in  which  the  eye  of  youth 
sees  all  that  is  brave  and  brilliant,  and 
that  of  experience  much  that  is  doubt- 
ful, deceitful,  and  hollow — hopes  that 
will  never  be  gratified — promises  which 
will  never  be  fulfilled— pride  in  the  dis- 
guise of  humility — and  insolence  in  that 
of  frank  and  generous  bounty." 

After  several  visits,  Roland  received 
orders  to  attend  Lords  lluthven  and 
Lindsay  to  the  Castle  of  Lochleven,  si- 
tuated on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a 
lake,  and  now  the  prison  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Queen.  He  was  commanded  to 
attend  the  Queen  in  the  capacity  of  a 
page,  and  to  report  to  the  Regent  every 
thing  of  a  suspicious  nature,  that  he 
might  discover  in  the  Queen's  conduct. 
His  companions  were  intrusted  with  pa- 
pers which  the  Queen  was  requested  to 
sign  ;  by  which  she  was  to  renounce 
the  throne  of  Scotland  in  favour  of  her 
son.  To  this  Mary  was  extremely  a- 
verse,  till  overpowered  by  the  persua- 
sions of  her  friends  as  well  as  the  threats 
of  her  enemies. 

"  *My  lords,'  said  Mary  with  inexpres- 
sible grace  and  dignity,  *the  evils  we 
cannot  resist  we  must  submit  to — I  will 
subscribe  these  parchments  with  such 
liberty  of  choice  as  my  condition  per- 
mits me.  Were  I  on  yonder  shore,  with 
a  fleet  jennet,  and  ten  good  and  loyal 
knights  around  me,  I  would  subscribe 
my  sentence  of  eternal  condemnation,  as 
soon  as  the  resignation  of  my  throne. 
But  here  in  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  with 
deep  water  around  me — and  you,  my 
lords,  beside  radr-I  have  no  freedom  of 
choice.  Give  m»  the  pcai,  Melville,  and 
bear  witness  to  what  I  do,  aaid  why  I  do 
it.' 

'It  is  our  hope  your  Grace  will  not 
suppose  yourself  coinpelled  by  any 
apprehension  from  us,'  said  the  lord 
Ruthven,  'to  execute  what  must  be  your 
own  voluntary  deed.' 

'If,'  said  she,  'I  am  expected  to  de- 
clare I  give  away  my  crown  of  my  own 
free  will,  or  otherwise  than  because  1 
am  compelled  to  renounce  it  by  the 
threat  of  worse  evils  to  myself  and  sub- 
jects, I  will  not  put  my  name  to  such  an 
untruth — not  to  gain  full  possession  of 
England,  France,  and  Scotland,  all  once 
niy  own,  in  possession  or  by  right.' " 

Lor<l  Lindsay  seized  her  arm  with  a 
grasp  which  "left  the  purple-marks  of 
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his  iron  fingers  in  her  flesh."  And  bar- 
ing her  arm,  she  said, — "I  draw  you  to 
witness,  both  Lords  and  Ladies,  that  1 
subscribe  these  instruments  in  obedience 
to  the  sign  manual  of  Lord  Lindsay, 
which  you  may  see  imprinted  on  my 
arm."  She  signed  her  name,  "with  a 
hasty  indifference;"  and  the  Lords  paid 
their  obeisance  and  retired — Lord  Lind- 
say prefacing  his  act  by  saying,  "I  kneel 
to  Mary  Stuart,  not  to  the  Queen." 

"  'The  Queen  and  Mary  Stuart  pity 
thee  alike,'  said  Mary,  '  alike  they  pity 
and  forgive  thee.  An  honest  soldier 
hadst  thou  been  by  a  king's  side — leagu- 
ed with  rebels  thou  art  but  a  good 
blade  in  the  hands  of  a  ruflfian.  Fare- 
well, my  Lord  Ruthven,  the  smoother 
but  the  deeper  traitor. — Farewell^  Mel- 
ville. Mayst  thou  find  masters  \Vho 
can  undti-stand  state  policy  better,  and 
reward  it  more  rifely  thanMary  Stuart.'" 

Though  slie  had  resigned  her  king- 
dom, (as  may  be  supposed  from  the  man- 
ner of  signing  the  instrument,)  she  did 
not  conceive  that  contract  binding  which 
had  been  extorted  from  her  by  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances.  She  therefore 
entered  into  a  plot  for  her  own  libera- 
tion. One  of  the  sons  of  Lady  Lochle- 
ven had  been  captivated  by  the  beauty 
of  the  frail  Queen,  and  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  return  of  affection  entered  into 
the  plot.  Roland  was  expected  to  assist 
in  the  enterprise,  but  from  the  volatili- 
ty of  his  temper,  they  hesitated  to  com- 
municate their  design  to  the  youthful 
page.  Through  his  ignorance  of  the 
secret,  he  accidentally  prevented  the  es- 
cape of  the  Queen.  Douglas,  the  Lady's 
son  and  Mary's  lover,  however  escaped 
to  a  boat,  and  gained  the  shore. 

Mary  now  gave  herself  up  for  lost, 
and  though  Catharine,  who  was  now 
one  of  her  attendants,  prevailed  on  Ro- 
land, through  the  influence  of  love,  to 
promise  his  assistance,  Mary  could 
scarcely  submit  to  another  attempt. 

"'Alas!'  said  the  Queen,  'what 
needs  this,  Catharine? — why  prepare 
new  victims  to  be  involved  in,  and  over- 
whelmed by  my  cruel  fortune  ? — were 
we  not  better  cease  to  struggle,  and  our- 
selves sink  in  the  tide  without  further 
resistance,  than  thus  drag  into  destruc- 
tion every  generous  heart  which  makes 
an  effort  in  our  favour  ? — I  have  had 
but  too  much  of  plots  ^md  intrigue  a- 
round  me,  since  1  was  stretched  an 
orphan  child  in  jny  verv  cradle,  while 
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contending  nobles  strove  which  sliould 
rule  in  the  name  of  the  nnconscioiis  in- 
nocent. Svu-ely  time  it  v/ere  tluit  all 
this  busy  and  most  dangerous  evil  should 
end.  Let  me  call  my  prison  a  convent, 
and  my  seclusion  a  voluntary  sequestra- 
tion of  myself  from  the  Avorld  and  its 
ways/  " 

An  old  enthusiastic  German  Predes- 
tinarian  believed  that  he  would  he  ren- 
dering God  a  service  by  ridding  the 
world  of  the  Queen,  because  she  was  a 
C'atholic.  He  therefore  applied  for  poi- 
son to  old  ]\Iagdalcn.  wlio  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood,  in  the  character  of  a 
witch  and  an  herbalist.  She  gave  him  an 
innocent  mixture  which  he  mingled  in 
the  Queen's  beverage,  in  the  hope  of  de- 
stroying her  and  her  attendants.  This 
transaction  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Lady 
I^ochleven,  who  felt  a  fear  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  house  of  Dltoglas,  should  the 
Queen  be  murderedTn  her  castle.  A 
physician  was  therefore  immediately 
called  in  together  with  the  old  witch 
who  was  supposed  to  have  prepared  the 
poison.  The  Queen  avIio  had  feigned 
indisposition,  in  order  to  enliance  the 
fears  of  her  cruel  keeper,  was  reclining 
on  her  bed  when  old  .Niagdalen  arrived. 
Thidismayed  by  the  presence  of  the  La- 
dy and  her  attendants,  the  aged  enthu- 
siast marched  with  a  dignified  air  to  the 
Queen's  couch,  and  tluis  addressed 
her:— 

'Arise,'  she  said,  ''Queen  of  France 
and  of  En.gland  !  Arise  lioness  of  Scot- 
land and  be  not  dismayed,  though  the 
iiets  of  the  hunters  have  en.circled  thee  ! 
Stoop  not  to  feign  with  the  false  ones, 
whom  thou  shalt  soon  meet  in  the  field. 
I'he  issue  of  battle  is  with  the  God  of 
armies,  but  by  battle  thy  cause  shall  be 
tried.  Lay  aside  then  the  arts  of  lower 
mortals,  and  assume  those  Avhich  be- 
come a  Queen  !  True  defender  of  the 
only  true  faith,  the  armory  of  heaven 
is  open  to  thee  !  Faithful  daughter  of 
the  church,  take  the  keys  of  St.  Peter 
to  bind  and  to  loose  !  Koyal  Princess  of 
the  land,  take  the  sword  of  St.  Paul,  to 
smite  and  to  shear !  There  is  darkness 
in  thy  destiny ; — b\it  not  in  these  tow- 
ers, not  under  the  rule  of  their  haughty 
:Vfistress,  shall  that  destiny  be  closed. — 
In  other  lands  the  lioness  may  crouch  to 
the  poAver  of  the  tigress — but  not  in  her 
own — not  in  Scotland  shall  the  Qiieen 
of  Scotland  remaiji  cajjtive — nor  is  the 
fate  of  that  Koyal  Stuart  in  the  hands 


of  that  traitor  Douglas.  Let  the  Lady 
Lochleven  double  her  bolts  and  deepen 
her  dungeons,  they  shall  not  retain 
thee — each  element  shall  give  thee  its 
assistance,  ere  thou  shalt  continue  cap- 
tive— the  land  shall  lend  its  earthquakes, 
the  water  its  waves,  the  air  its  tempests, 
the  fire  its  devouring  flames,  to  desolate 
this  house,  rather  than  it  shall  continue 
the  place  of  thy  captivity. — Hear  ye  and 
tremble,  ye  who  fight  against  the  hght, 
for  she  says  it  to  whom  it  has  been  as- 
sured ! ' " 

The  haughty  Lady  Lochleven,  mo- 
tlier  to  the  Regent,  could  ill  brook  the 
idea  of  being  thought  privy  to  the  in- 
tended murder.  She  therefore  attended 
the  Queen  at  her  meals  in  quality  of 
taster.  And  it  was  on  these  occasions 
that  INIary  indulged  lierself  in  those 
keen  sallies  of  sarcastic  wit  against  her 
keeper,  for  which  she  was  so  reniarkit^' 
hie.  One  evening  when  the  steward 
brought  the  keys  of  the  castle  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  Lady,  Mary  compli- 
mented her  on  her  additional  office, 
which  the  Lady  retorted  in  her  ovvn 
haughty  and  precise  manner ;  Avhen  all 
fell  as  usual  into  a  gloomy  silence. 

"  Mary  at  length  addressed  Lady 
Fleming.  '  A\'e  can  commit  no  deadly 
sin  here,  n/a  honne,  where  we  are  so  well 
warded  and  looked  to;  but  if  we  could, 
this  Carthusian  silence  might  be  useful 
as  a  kind  of  penance.  If  thou  hast  ad- 
justed my  wimple  amiss,  my  Flennng, 
or  if  Catharine  hath  made  a  wrong 
stitch  in  her  broidery,  when  she  was 
thinking  of  something  else  than  her 
work,  or  if  Roland  Gramme  has  missed  a 
wild  duck  on  the  w^|^^and  broken  a 
quarrel-pane  of  glas^^the  turret  win- 
dow, as  chanced  to.  hnn  a  week  since, 
now  is  the  thne  to-'think  of  your  sins, 
and  to  repent  of  them.' 

''  'Madam,  1  speak  with  all  reve- 
rence,' ^id  tlu'  Lady  Lochleven,  'but  I 
am  old^and  claim  the  privilege  of  age. 
Methinks  your  followers  might  find  fit- 
ter subjects  for  repentance  than  the 
trifles  you  mention — and  so  mention,  as 
if  .you  jested  with  sin  and  with  repen- 
tance both.' 

"  'You  have  been  our  taster,  Lady 
Lochleven,'  said  the  Queen,  'i  perceive 
you  would  eke  out  your  duty  Avith  that 
of  our  Father  Confessor.'  " 

'I'he  Queen's  party  now  began  seri- 
ously to  think  of  an  escape ;  and  after 
a  number  of  plans  proposed  and  reject- 
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ed,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  Roland 
should  forge  a  parcel  of  keys,  resembling 
tliose  which  the  steward  presented  every 
niglit  to  his  Mistress.  This  skilful  and 
arduous  scheme  was  at  length  accom- 
phshed  ;  and  the  love-devoted  Roland 
presented  the  fair  Catharine  with  a 
bunch  of  forged  keys  which  might  de- 
ceive the  eyes  of  the  most  critical  oh- 
t^erver.  The  signal  was  then  given  by 
tlie  lights  at  night  to  their  friends  on 
shore,  to  send  a  boat  for  the  intended 
fugitives.  Douglas,  who  was  still  ac- 
tive in  the  cause  of  his  mistress,  sent, 
during  the  day,  the  Abbot  Ambrose  in 
the  name  of  his  brother  the  Regent,  as 
an  additional  guard,  by  his  old  name 
of  Edward  Glendinning.  Roland  com- 
municated this  pleasing  inteUigence  to 
the  Queen,  with  the  desirable  addition 
that  he  was  to  stand  centinel  in  the  gar- 
den that  night.  Roland  now  had  no- 
thing more  to  achieve,  but  to  exchange 
tlie  spurious  keys  for  the  legitimate 
ones,  in  which  he  succeeded  at 'supper, 
after  all  the  gates  were  locked.  Every 
thing  was  now  prepared  for  their  de- 
parture;  and  they  waited  in  anxious 
suspense  till  the  great  bell  of  the  castle 
had  tolled  twelve,  and  all  was  again  in 
silence. 

''At  the  dead  hour  of  night,  when  all 
was  silent  in  the  castle,  the  page  put  tlie 
key  in  the  lock  of  the  wicket,  which  o- 
pened  into  the  garden,  and  which  was  at 
the  bottom  of  a  staircase  that  descended 
from  the  Queen's  apartment.  'Now 
turn  smooth  and  softly,'  said  he,  'if  ever 
oil  softened  rust.'  And  his  precaution 
had  been  so  effectual,  that  the  bolt  re- 
volved with  liyl|or  no  resistance.  He 
ventured  not  6fc)ss  the  threshold,  but 
exchanging  a  woTd  with  the  disguised 
Abbot,  asked  if  the  boat  was  ready. 
^  "  'This  half  hour,'  said  the  centinel. 
'She  lies  beneath  the  wall,  too  close  un- 
der the  islet  to  be  seen  by  tha  warder, 
but  1  fear  she  will  hardly  esca^  his  no- 
tice in  putting  off  again.' 

"  'The  darkness,'  said  the  page,  'and 
our  profound  silence,  may  take  her  ofFun- 
observed  as  she  came  in.  Hildibrand 
has  the  watch  on  the  tower — a  heavy 
lieaded  knave,  who  holds  a  can  of  ale  to 
be  the  best  head-piece  upon  a  night- 
watch.    He  sleeps,  for  a  wager.' 

"'Then  bring  the  Queen,'  said  the 
Abbot,  'and  1  will  call  Henry  Seyton 
to  assist  them  to  the  boat.' 

^M^n  tiptoe,,  with  noiseless  Jtop  and 


suppressed  breath,  trembling  at  every 
rustle  of  their  own  apparel,  one  after 
anotber  the  prisoners  glided  down  the 
winding  stair,  under  the  guiihmce  of 
Roland  Gneme,  and  were  received  at 
the  wicket  by  Henry  Seyton  and  the 
chunlnnan.  'J'he  former  seemed  in- 
stantly to  take  u])on  him  the  whole  di- 
rection of  the  enterprizc.  'My  Lord 
Abbot,'  he  said,  'give  my  sister  youx 
arm — I  will  conduct  the  Queen— and 
the  youth  v.  ill  have  the  honour  to  guide 
Lady  I-'leming.' 

"  This  was  no  time  to  dispute  the  ar- 
rangement, although  it  was  not  that 
which  Roland  Gnenie  would  have  cho- 
sen. Catharine  Seyton,  who  knew  well 
the  garden  path,  tinpped  on  before  like 
a  sylph,  rather  leading  the  Abbot  than 
receiving  assistance. — The  Queen,  her 
native  s})rit  pre^-ailing  over  female  fear, 
and  a  thousand  Mintwl  reflections,  mov- 
ed steadily  forAvWd  by  the  assistance  of 
Hcm-y  Seyton — while  Lady  Fleming, 
encumbered  by  her  fears  and  her  help- 
lessness, was  assisted  by  Roland  Gramme 
who  followed  in  the  rear,  and  who  bore 
under  the  other  arm  a  packet  of  neces- 
saries belonging  to  the  Queen.  The 
door  of  the  garden,  which  communicated 
with  the  shore  of  the  islet,  yielded  to 
one  of  the  keys  with  which  Roland  had 
possessed  himself,  though  not  until  he 
had  tried  several — a  momt  nt  of  anxious 
terror  and  expectation.  The  ladies  were 
then  partly  led,  partly  carried  to  the  side 
of  the  lake,  where  a  boat  with  six  rowers 
attended  them,  the  men  couched  along 
the  bottom  to  secure  them  from  observa- 
tion. Henry  Seyton  placed  the  Queen 
in  the  stern ;  the  Abbot  ofiered  to  assist 
Catharine,  but  she  was  seated  by  the 
Queen's  side  before  he  could  utter  his 
proffer  of  help  ;  and  Roland  Cirseme  was 
just  lifting  Lady  Fleming  over  the  boat 
side,  when  a  thought  suddenly  occurred 
to  him,  and  exclaiming  '  forgotten,  for- 
gotten !  wait  for  me  but  one  half  mi- 
nute,' he  replaced  on  the  shore  the 
helpless  Lady  of  the  bed-chamber, 
threw  the  Queen's  packet  into  the  boat, 
and  sped  back  through  the  garden  with 
the  noiseless  speed  of  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

"  'By  Heaven  he  is  false  at  last !'  said 
Seyton  ;  '1  ever  feared  it !' 

"'He  is  as  true,'  said  Catharine,  'a5v 
Heaven  itself,  and  that  I  will  maintain.' 

"  'Be  silent,  minion,'  said  her  brother, 
'for  shame,  if  not  for  fear — Fellows,,  put 
off^  and  row  for  vour  lives.' 
3K2 
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^'  'Help  me,  help  me  on  board  \'  said 
the  deserted  Lady  Fleming,  and  that 
louder  than  prudence  warranted. 

Tut  off,  put  offj'  cried  Henry  Sey- 
ton ;  'leave  all  behind  so  the  Queen  is 
safe.' 

"  'Will  you  permit  this,  Madam  ?' 
said  Catharine  imploringly  ;  '  you  leave 
your  deliverer  to  death.' 

"  'I  will  not,'  said  the  Queen. — 'Sey- 
ton,  I  command  you  to  stay  at  every 
risk.' 

'"Pardon  me,]\radam,  if  I  disobey  you,' 
said  tlie  untractable  young  man ;  and 
with  one  hand  lifting  in  Lady  Fleming, 
he  begun  himself  to  push  off  the  boat. 

"  She  was  two  fathoms  length  from 
the  shore,  and  the  rowers  were  getting 
her  head  round,  when  Roland  Grieme 
arriving,  bounded  from  the  beach,  at- 
tained the  boat,  overturning  Seyton  on 
whom  he  lighted.  The  youth  swore  a 
deep  but  suppressed  oilth,  and  stopping 
Cirteme  as  he  stepped  towards  the  stern, 
said,  'Your  place  is  not  with  high-born 
dames — ^keep  at  the  head  and  trim  the 
vessel — Now  give  way — give  way — row 
for  God  and  the  Queen  !' 

"  The  rowers  obeyed,  and  began  to 
pull  vigorously. 

"  'Wliy  did  you  not  muffle  the  oars?' 
said  Roland  Gramme ;  '  the  dash  must 
awaken  the  centinel. — Row,  lads,  and 
get  out  of  shot ;  for  had  not  old  Hildi- 
brand,  the  warder,  supped  upon  poppy 
porridge,  this  whispering  nmst  have 
waked  him.' 

"  'It  was  all  tliy  own  delay,'  said  Sey- 
ton ;  '  thou  shalt  reckon  with  me  for 
that  and  other  matters.' 

"  liut  Roland's  apprehensions  were 
verified  too  instantly  to  permit  him  to 
reply.  The  centinel,  whose  slumbering 
had  witli^tood  the  whispering,  was  a- 
larmcd  by  the  dash  of  the  oars.  His 
challenge  was  instantly  heard.  'A  boat 
— a  boat !  bring  too,  or  1  shoot !'  And 
as  they  continued  to  ply  their  oars,  he 
called  aloud,  '  Treason  !  treason  ! '  rung 
the  bell  of  the  castle,  and  discharged  his 
harquebuss  at  the  })oat.  1'he  ladies 
{ rowded  on  each  other  like  startled  wild- 
fowl, at  the  flash  and  report  of  the 
})iece,  while  the  men  urged  the  rowers 
to  the  utmost  speed.  'I'hey  heard  more 
than  one  ball  whiz  along  the  surface  of 
the  lake,  at  no  great  distance  from  their 
little  l)ark  ;  and  from  the  lights,  which 
glanced  like  meteors  from  window  to 
wiudoiv,  it  was  evident  the  whole  castle 


was  alarmed,  and  their  escape  discover-, 
ed. 

"'Pull,'  again  exclaimed  Seyton; 
'stretch  to  your  oars,  or  I  will  urge  you 
to  the  task  with  my  dagger — they  will 
launch  a  boat  immediately.' 

"  'That  is  cared  for,'  said  Roland,  'I 
locked  the  gate  and  the  wicket  on  them 
when  1  went  back,  and  no  boat  will  stir 
from  the  island  this  night,  if  doors  of 
good  oak  and  bolts  of  iron  can  keep  men 
within  stone  walls. — And  now  I  resign 
my  office  of  porter  of  Lochleven,  and 
give  the  keys  to  tlie  Kelpie's  keeping.' 

"As  the  heavy  keys  plunged  in  the 
lake,  the  Abbot,  who  till  then  had  been 
repeating  his  prayers,  exclaimed,  'Now 
bless  thee,  my  son,  for  thy  ready  pru- 
dence puts  shame  on  us  all.' 

"  '1  knew,'  said  Mary,  drawing  her 
breath  more  freely,  as  they  were  out  of 
reach  of  the  musketry, — 'I  knew  my 
squire's  truth,  promptitude,  and  sagaci- 
ty.— 1  must  have  him,  dear  friends,  with 
my  no  less  true  knights,  Douglas  and 
Seyton — but  where  then  is  Douglas?' 

"  'Here,  Madam,'  answered  the  deep 
and  melancholy  voice  of  the  boatman 
who  sat  next  her,  and  who  acted  as 
steersman. 

"'Alas!  was  it  you  who  stretched 
your  body  before  me,'  said  the  Queen, 
'when  the  balls  were  raining  round  us?' 

"  'Believe  you,'  said  he  in  a  low  tone, 
'that  Douglas  would  have  t resigned  to 
any  one  the  chance  of  saving  the  Queen's 
life  with  his  own?'" 

They  arrived  on  the  opposite  shore, 
where  horses  and  refreshments  were 
prepared  for  them;  and  as  quickly  as 
possible  set  out  for  a  distant  castle  be- 
longing to  ('atharine^y ton's  father. 
Arrived  in  safety  at  this  secure  asylum, 
they  retired  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of 
needful  repose.  AVhen  Mary  awoke  in 
the  morning,  the  night's  adventures 
floated  through  lier  memory  like  adream; 
till,  looking  out  of  the  window,  she  saw 
the  nobles  who  were  favourable  to  her 
cause  assembled  with  their  followers,  in 
the  court  yard. 

"  'Rise,  rise,  Catharine,'  cried  the 
enraptured  Princess;  'arise  and  come 
hither  ! — here  are  swords  and  spears  in 
true  hands,  and  glittering  armour  on 
loyal  breasts.  Here  are  banners,  my 
girl,  floating  in  the  wind,  as  lightly  as 
summer  clouds — Great  God!  what  plea- 
sure to  my  weary  eyes  to  trace  their  de- 
vices—thine own   brave  father's— the 
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princely  Hamilton's — the  faithful  Flem- 
ing's— See — see — they  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  me  and  throng  towards  the 
window.'  " 

As  they  assembled  to  march  south- 
ward, old  Magdalen  presented  lierself 
before  the  Queen,  in  order  to  congratu- 
late her  on  her  escape,  and  bid  farewell 
to  her  gi-andson,  Roland.  After  inform- 
ing the  company  that  Roland  was  the 
son  of  Julian  Avenel;  and  the  same  who 
had  been  found  an  infant  by  H albert 
Glendinning  on  the  field  of  battle,  (men- 
tioned at  the  conclusion  of  the  Monas- 
tery,) she  took  leave  of  the  liberated 
Queen  and  her  followers. 

"'Sovereign  Lady,'  replied  the  en- 
thusiast, 'it  shames  me  that  at  this  high 
moment,  something  of  human  frailty 
should  cling  to  one,  whose  vows  the 
saints  have  heard,  whose  labours  in  the 
rightful  cause  heaven  has  prospered. 
But  it  will  be  thus  while  the  living  spi- 
rit is  shrined  in  the  clay  of  mortality — 
I  will  yield  to  the  folly,'  she  said,  weep- 
ing as  slie  spoke,  'and  it  shall  be  the 
last.'  Then  seizing  Roland's  hand,  she 
led  him  to  the  Queen's  feet,  kneeling, 
herself  on  one  knee,  and  causing  him  to 
kneel  on  both.  'Mighty  Princess,'  she 
said,  'look  on  this  flower — it  was  found 
by  a  kindly  stranger  on  a  bloody  field  of 
battle,  and  long  it  was  ere  my  eyes  saw, 
or  my  arms  pressed,  all  that  was  left  of 
my  daughter.  For  your  sake,  and  for 
that  of  the  holy  faith  we  both  profess,  1 
could  leave  this  plant,  while  it  was  yet 
tender,  to  the  nurture  of  strangers — aye 
to  enemies,  to  whom  his  blood  would 
perchance  have  been  as  wine,  had  the 
heretic  Glendinning  known  that  he  had 
in  his  house  the  heir  of  Julian  Avenel. 
Since  then  I  have  seen  him  only  in  a  few 
hours  of  doubt  and  dread,  and  now  I 
part  with  the  child  of  my  love — forever 
— forever.  O,  for  every  weary  step  I 
have  made  in  your  rightful  cause,  in 
this  and  in  foreign  lands,  give  protection 
to  the  child  whom  1  must  no  more  call 
mine.' 

"  'I  swear  to  you,  mother,'  said  the 
Queen,  deeply  affected,  'that,  for  your 
sake  and  his  own,  his  happiness  and 
fortunes  shall  be  our  charge!' 

" 'Thank  you,  daughter  of  Princes,' 
said  Magdalen,  and  pressed  her  lips  first 
to  the  Queen's  hand  and  then  to  the 
brow  of  her  grandson.  'And  now,'  she 
Sitld,  drying  her  tears,  and  rising  with 
dignity,'  'Karth  has  had  its  own  and 


Heaven  claims  the  rest.  Lioness  of 

Scotland,  go  forth  and  conquer  !  and  if 
the  prayers  of  a  devoted  votress  can  avail 
thee,  they  shall  rise  in  many  a  cloud 
and  from  many  a  distant  shrine.  I  will 
glide  hke  a  ghost,  from  land  to  land, 
from  temple  to  temple;  and  where  the 
very  name  of  my  country  is  unknown, 
the  priests  shall  ask  who  is  the  Queen  of 
that  distant  northren  land,  for  whom  the 
aged  pilgrim  was  so  fervent  in  prayer. 
Farewell !  Honour  be  thine,  and  earth- 
ly prosperity  if  it  be  the  will  of  God — 
if  not,  may  the  penance  thou  shalt  do 
here,  ensure  thee  happiness  hereafter. — 
Let  no  one  speak  or  follow  me — my  re- 
solution is  taken — my  vow  cannot  be 
cancelled.'  " 

They  set  out  in  high  spirits,  but  were 
soon  intercepted  in  their  march  by  an 
army  under  the  command  of  Morton, 
Lindsay,  Ruthven,  and  other  experien- 
ced officers.  A  dreadful  conflict  ensued  ; 
while  Mary  took  shelter  in  the  castle  of 
Crookstone,  where  she  had  held  her  first 
court  after  her  marriage  with  Darnley. 
A  train  of  melancholy  ideas  crossed  her 
mind  as  she  entered  the  castle.  The 
battle  was  fiercely  contested  on  both  sides. 

"  'God  and  the  Queen  !'  resounded 
from  the  one  party ;  '  God  and  the 
King!'  thundered  from  the  other,  while, 
in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  felloAv- 
subjects  shed  each  other's  blood,  and  in 
the  name  of  their  Creator,  defaced  his 
image.  Amid  the  tumult,  were  heard 
the  voices  of  their  captains,  shouting 
their  commands  ,•  of  leaders  and  chiefs, 
crying  their  gathering  words ;  of  groans 
and  shrieks  from  the  falling  and  the  dy- 
ing!" 

The  Queen's  troops  were  however 
defeated ;  and  her  faithful  lover,  Doug- 
las, fell  the  last  victim  of  that  sangui- 
nary day.  As  the  Queen  left  the  cas- 
tle, preparing  to  fly  she  knew  not  whi- 
ther, she  encountered  the  dim  eyes  of 
the  dying  Douglas  : — 

"  'Look — look  at  him  well,'  said  the 
Queen,  '  thus  has  it  been  with  all  who 
loved  jNIary  Stuart ! — The  royalty  of 
Francis,  the  wit  of  Chatelet,  the  poAvcr 
and  gallantry  of  the  gay  Gordon,  the 
melody  of  Rizzio,  the  portly  form  and 
youthful  grace  of  Darnley,  the  bold  ad- 
di-ess  and  courtly  manners  of  Bothwell 
— and  now  the  deep-devoted  passion  of 
Douglas — nought  could  save  them — 
they  looked  on  the  wretched  Mary,  and 
I  to  have  loved  her  was  crime  enough  to 
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deserve  au  early  death  !  No  sooner  had 
the  victhn  formed  a  kind  thought  of  me, 
than  the  poisoned  eup,  the  axe  and 
hlock,  tlie  dagger,  the  mine,  were  ready 
to  punish  tliem  for  casting  away  affec- 
tion on  such  a  wretch  as  1  am.  Im- 
portune me  not — I  can  (Ue  but  once^ 
and  I  will  die  hero.' " 

She  was  liurried  away  almost  sense- 
less by  her  friends  ;  and,  having  no 
longer  a  place  of  security  to  flee  to  in 
Scotland,  she  resolved  to  throw  herself 
on  the  generosity  of  her  cousin  the 
Queen  of  England.  Lowther,  to  whom 
she  applied,  promised  her  protection, 
for  herself  and  female  friends,  but  not 
for  her  other  followers.  She  stepped 
into  the  boat,  bade  a  long  farewell  to 
her  friends  and  her  native  shore,  and 


went  to  seek  an  asylum  which  she  never 
found  in  England. 

Roland  received  a  pardon  from  the 
llegcnt,  for  having  borne  arms  under 
the  Queen,  turned  Protestant,  and  was 
acknowledged  as  the  heir  of  the  House 
of  Avenel.  (hi  the  closer  confinement 
of  the  (^ueen  by  order  of  the  British 
crown,  Catharine  was  compelled  to  leave 
her  Mistress,  "and  Roland  and  Catha- 
rine Avere  united,  spite  of  their  differing 
faiths,  and  the  A\'hite  Lady,  whose  ap- 
])arition  had  been  infrequent  when  the 
House  of  .\venel  seemed  verging  to  ex- 
tinction, was  seen  to  sport  by  her  haunt- 
ed well,  with  a  zone  of  gold  round  her 
bosom,  as  broad  as  the  baldric  of  an 
Karl." 


AUTUMN. 

A   I'ASTOllAL  POEM. 

'Twas  when  the  bright  sun  took  his  leave 

of  the  mountains. 
And  fruit  in  the  woodland  perfum'd 

all  tlie  air, — 
A  kind  shepherd-boy  drove  his  slieep  to 

the  fountains, 
"NFhile  swains  came  from  shearing 

with  milk-maidens  fair: 
His  innocent  train  thro'  the  groves  he 

attended. 

And  the  notes  of  his  flute  he  did 
sweetly  prolong; — 
Lambs,  wethers,  and  ewes,  were  promis- 
c'ously  blended, 
Whtn  he  put  by  his  flute,  and  gave 
them  a  song: — 

Now  drink,  my  sweet  lambs,  of  this 
spring, 

Now  drink,  O  ye  wethers  and  ewes; 
The  while  to  you  Jackey  will  sing, 

Rray  drink,  then,  and  dunnat  refuse. 
^Vliat  maks  you  sae  sad,  and  thus  maen.^ 

You  used  to  luke  smirky  and  gay ; 
Is't  'cas  spring  and  summer  are  gaen, 

And  the  cuckoo  flown  clearly  away  ? 

They're  gaen,  but  ye  lambs  niver 

mind. 

The  fells  are  still  bonny  and  green  ; 
And  Jackey  to  you  will  be  kind. 

When  nae  langer  their  beauty  is  seen: 


Yes, — when  the  cald  biting  blasts  blaw^j 
I'll  bring  you  the  sweetest  of  hay ; 

I'll  waed  to  my  middle  i'  snaw, 
Nor  care  tho'  the  cuckoo's  away. 

This  well  is  delightful  and  clear. 

Then  drink,  and  nae  langer  com- 
plain ; 

I'm  sarten  ye've  naething  to  fear, — 
Nae  fox  dar  come  hither  again. 

The  jetty  black  sleas  shine  breet. 
An'  I've  maed  for  you  mews  o'  goo<l 
hay  ; 

It  smells  like  a  poasy  sae  sweet, — 
Then  heed  not  the  cuckoo  away. 

To  you  my  dear  maister  is  kind, — 

Then  what  can  it  be  that  you  ail? 
Our  Spot  is  a  cur  to  my  mind, — 

He'll  chas  the  sly  fox  frae  the  dale. 
Give  ovvre  then,  sweet  darlings,  tobleet. 

I  come  to  you  every  day  ; 
And  you  still  ha'  sweet  herbage  to  eat, 

Tho'  the  cuckoo  isgean  far  away. 

^Vliat  tho'  nae  wild-rose  meets  the  gaze, 
Nae  sim'rens  i'  woods  or  i'  bow'rs, — 

The  brear  purple  benies  displays, 
Mare  grand  than  spring's  proudest  o' 
flow'rs. 

Brown  nuts  tue  i'  clusters  hing  down. 
And  tice  lads  and  lasses  sae  gay; 

Red  bunches  the  rantry-tree  crown, — 
Tho'  tlie  cnckoo  is  flown  clear  away. 
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young  Molly,  ya'  moarning  i'  spring, 

Did  kindly  gi'  nie  a  sweet  Iamb ; 
Round  its  neck  is  a  bonny  brown  ring, 

Like  that  ol'  its  innocent  niani : 
AA'ar't  here  i'  this  pasture  sae  sweet, 

Wi'  ye  it  wad  cheerfully  })lay  ; 
I'll  bring  it — gi'  ower  then  to  bleet, — 

Niver  mind,  tho'  the  cuckoo's  away. 

]\Iy  maister  yoimg  Molly  does  love, — 

She  sune  my  kind  mistress  will  be  ; 
She's  like  to  yon  bonny  white  dove. 

That  sits  i'  the  green  hollin-tree  : 
Yes — Molly's  the  pride  o'  the  dale, 

'Twad  please  her  to  see  you  all  gay  ; 
Then,  whisht !  and  nae  langer  bewail 

The  cuckoo's  gaen  clearly  away. 

]}ut  the  sun  bids  fareweel  to  the  fells, 
Anjd  gangs  to  the  sheep  i'  the  west; 
Lig  down  then,  sweet  lambs,  by  thur 
wells, 

Their  music  will  lull  you  to  rest. 
Fareweel  to  you  all ! — I'the  morn 

I  'll  come  by  the  peep  o'  the  day ; 
Then  think  not  that  ye  are  forlorn, 

Tjio'  the  cuckoo  is  gaen  far  away. 

0.  L. 

Halves,  Sejitcmhcr,  1820. 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  CALL. 

In  gloomy  mantle  to  the  west. 
Old  n.iglu  retreats  ;  and  from  the  east^ 
See  Phu}bus  bright,  the  king  of  day, 
Now  rolls  along  his  glorious  way. 

And  o'er  his  nest, 

"With  dewy  breast, 

On  fiutt'ring  wing, 

I'he  lark  does  sing, 
And  to  the  ceiling  of  the  skies  aspii'e, 
"W  hilst  ev'ry  sylvan  warbler  joins  the 
choir. 

Tlien  rise  my  love,  come  to  the  plain, 
"i'he  sky  is  clear,  no  sign  of  rain. 
Now  drowsy  dulness  leaves  the  earth, 
Now  nature  smiles,  and  all  is  mirth  ; 

Hark!  on  the  plain, 

'J'hc  pipe's  soft  strain  ; 

See  !  o'er  the  ground 

The  lambkins  bound. 
But  in  thy  presence,  these  have  double 
charms. 

Then  rise,  my  love!  haste  to  my  long- 
ing anus  ! 

]  .  WHAI.LEY. 
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*'REMExMJ5ER  ME." 

Remember  me,  when  far  away 
I  journey  through  the  world's  wide 
waste ; 

Remember  me,  at  early  day 
And  when  the  evening's  shadows  haste  ; 
When  high  the  pensive  moon  appears, 
And  night,  with  all  her  starry  train, 
(lives  rest  to  human  hopes  and  fears. 
Remember  me,  and  ne'er  complain. 

Remember  me,  whene'er  you  sigh, 
Be  it  at  midnight's  silent  hour, 
Remember  me,  and  think  that  I 
Return  yoiu*  sigh,  and  feel  its  power  ; 
Whene'er  your  thoughts  on  pleasure 
stray, 

Or  when  you  bend  the  pious  knee. 
Or  when  you  think  on  those  away. 
Dear  Laura,  then  remember  me  ! 
Blackpool,  Aug.  1820, 


SONG. 

The  flowing  bowl 

To  cheer  the  soul. 
Let  topers  fondly  praise  it; 

And  let  the  elf 

His  heap  of  pelf 
Still  anxious  hope  to  raise  it. 

I  reck  not  these. 

They  cannot  please 
Like  beauteous  woman's  smile  ; 

No  cup  we  sip. 

Like  woman's  lip. 
Can  yield  such  bliss  the  while. 

For  every  joy 

Has  its  alloy. 
Save  woman,  never  tiring ; 

One  ardent  kiss 

Recalls  the  bliss. 
And  fans  the  flame  expiring. 

Not  all  the  gold 

That  e'er  was  told, 
Nor  all  the  heaps  of  treasure, 

Like  woman's  sighs. 

Or  beaming  eyes. 
Can  yield  us  half  the  pleasure. 

For  they've  a  charm 

That  well  could  v.  aria 
Cold  apathy  to  feeling  ; 

M'hat  bliss  to  lie 

'Neath  woman's  eye. 
Its  glance  my  spirit  stealing. 

Ulvcrston.  riiiLO» 
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A  PRAYER. 

*'Cry  untoine  in  the  daji  nf  trouble,  and  I 
Kill  hear  thee"-  Vy<\\ius. 

Is  there  a  man  absorbed  in  care. 
One  wlio  has  lost  his  prosp'rous  light, 
One  who  is  broken  by  despair. 
And  clouded  in  the  shades  of  night  ? 

Let  him  thus  pray  "Great  God  of 

pow'r. 

Whene'er  adversity  draws  nigh. 
Hear  me  in  that  tremendous  hour, 
Nor  yet  neglect  the  sinner's  cry. 


*^This  is  a  peace  free  from  alloy, 
A  something  soothing  to  the  breast ; 
It  is  a  gem  no  gold  can  buy. 
And  nothing  can  disturb  its  rest. 

"Oh!  it  must  lire,  tho' passion's  waves 
Roll  on  in  a  tumultuous  sea : 
And  when  we  number 'mongst  thegraves. 
Be  mine  o'ershadowed.  Lord,  by  thee. 

"  'Aiul  I  will  hear  thee,  if  thou  crif' 
Spake  thus  the  Lord!  And  see  /  weep ; 
Accept  my  pray'r — and  when  I  die 
Oh  let  me  in  thy  bosom  sleep !  " 

JAMES  GROCOTT. 

Liverpool. 


ENIGMA  10. 

"W^ien  you  and  /  together  meet, 
'We  make  up  six  in  house  or  street ; 
When  /  and  i/ou  do  meet  once  more, 
Alas  !  poor  we  can  make  hut  four  ; 
And  last,  when  i/ou  from  /  are  gone, 
/  make  but  solitary  one. 

Burton-in-Kendal.  c. 


CHARADE  8. 

I'lic  wealthy  and  gay  dwell  in  splendour 

and  state, 
And  dash  in  a  chariot  and  pair, 
Yet  often  more  happy  are  those  not  so 

great, 

Vk^\\Q  ride  in  my  first  to  a  fair. 
When  candidates  all  for  the  honours 
contend. 
My  second  none  strive  to  obtain  ; 
Yet,  spite  of  their  efforts,  some  one  in 
the  end. 
Is  always  quite  certain  to  gain. 
]\Iy  whole  you  will  find  in  a  neat  little 
town. 

In  which  stands  a  Cathedral  of  ancient 
renown. 

TulUthwaite.  k. 


PUZZLE  2.- 

A  friend  of  mine,  the  other  day, 
^Ytnt  to  a  sale  across  the  way, 

And  so  .did  I ; 


A  lobby  cloth  just  five  feet  long. 
He  bought  while  standing  in  the  throng; 
The  salesman  called  it  new  and  strong — 
And  would  not  He. 
The  width  he  found,  when  measured 
o'er, 

'Was  just  three  feet,  and  nothing  more. 
Says  he,  "  'twill  do; 
I'll  make  it  fit  my  study  floor. 
And  cut  it  into  five,  no  more, 
Complete  the  square  in  half  an  hour — 
Pray,  Sir,  can  you?" 


QUESTION  n. 

Suppose  four  perfectly  elastic  steel 
balls  were  placed  in  an  unresisting  me- 
dium, thus 

abed 
•  •  •  • 

if  a,  h,  c,  be  each  60  lb.  and  d  120  lb. 
and  the  ball  a  receive  a  projectile  force  e- 
qual  to  100  feet  per  second,  in  the  direc- 
tion a,  b,  what  will  the  consequence  be  > 

J^.  KNOWLES. 


QUESTION  12. 

C'kih  and  Carter  being  names  that 
have  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  as 
/)i/^  ili.sis,  and  which  appeared  last  month 
in  the  Lonsdale  MaLgnzme  &s  mathemu- 
ficiaiis;  may  I  beg  leave  to  suppose 
tlicui  a  couple  ofjoll^  topers^  and  drinV- 


Ki:rosiTORY 
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in<5  each  other's  health  and  success  in  a 
bumper  of  ale — the  glass  being  conical 
— its  depth  expressed  by  x  ^ — its  dia- 
meter by  a:  | — and  contents  by  .T*f .  

Quere,  tlie  glass's  dimensions  and  the 
quantity  of  ale  it  holds? 

Aisgart/i.  .i.  drummonp. 


QUELQE  AUTRE, 

In  a  letter  now  before  us,  humorously 
remarks  upon  the  solutions  in  our  last, 
to  question  9 — that,  according  to  JMr. 
K's  answer,  had  the  stick  been  7  inches 
long  instead  of  30,  it  would  have  stood 
tTius  ^20~-fTx  2-^3  =  18  conse- 
quently the  part  of  the  stick  which 
would  give  the  greatest  blow  would  be 
2  inches  up  the  arm! 


ANSWERS 

TO   QUESTIONS,    ETC.   IN   OUR  LAST. 


TO   CHARADE  G. 

Than  the  mines  of  Golgonda  the  sun  is 
more  bright. 
And  when  the  day  closes  we're  left 
in  the  lurch; 
Let's  pray  then  to  him  who  can  fill  us 
with  light. 
And  strengthen  our  faith  ev'ry  sun- 
day  at  church. 

0.  LAMBERT. 


TO   CHARADE  7. 

AVliat  more  bright  was  ever  seen 
Than  a  lovely  new  made  bride, 
C-rossing  o'er  the  village  green, 
With  her  spouse,  her  only  pride. 
Her  happy  bridegroom,  by  her  side. 

K. 


to  query  1. 

Addressed  to  the  Proposer. 

Ingenious  Johny, 

Thy  sparkling  glass  bonny. 

Must  go  to  the  earth's  remote  centre; 
There  placed  aright, 
'Twill  hold  a  quart  quite, 

A  wager  I  freely  dare  venture. 

O.  LAMBERT. 

October,  1820.— .Vo.  X  Fol.  I, 


TO   REBl.S  8. 

From  Jlawkiiis  Browne. 
When  summer  suns  grow  red  with  heat. 

Tobacco  tempers  riioebus'  ire; 
'When  wintry  storms  around  us  beat. 

Tobacco  cheers  with  gentle  fire. 

QUELQUE  AUTRE. 


TO   THE  SAME. 

At  taverns  when  sons  of  diversion  are 
met. 

And  toasting  the  fair, and  the  black,0 ; 
They  are  eager,  not  only  their  whistles 
to  wet. 

But  to  dry  them  again  with  tobacco. 
Burton-in-KendaL  c. 


to  the  same. 

Three  parts  of  a  cross  make  a  t_, 

A  circle  complete  is  an  o; 
The  next  is  made  out  by  a  b 

And  a's  a  triangle,  I  trow. 

Two  c's  the  half  circles  must  be. 
The  last  is  an  o  there's  no  doubt; — 

The  rebus  proposed  by  T.  P, 
Tobacco  will  clearly  make  out. 

0.  LAMBERT. 

This  was  likewise  avswered  by  J. 
Knowlcs — K — Ego,  and  others. 

to  puzzle  1. 

The  following  figure  will  give  a  better 
explanation  of  this  puzzle  than  can  bo 
done  by  words.  The  figures  refer  to 
the  diagrams  in  the  last  number. 

This  was  answered  by  K — T.H.G^egg 
— Knowh-s,  and  Quelque  Auti'e. 
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Summary  op  politics. 


TO  QUESTION  10. 

B\j  the  Proposer. 

Put  the  heip;ht  =  H,  the  area  of  the 
aperture  =  a,  the  area  of  the  surface  of 
the  water  m  J,  and  I6rS  feet,  or  lf)3 
inches  =  <:;.  Then  by  Simpson  on  the 
max.  and  min.  (6 ^/ii)^  X  ,78.>  1-  gives 
the  area  '>7U,3iyi  inches  =  And 
I'rob.  16,  Ex.  on  Forces,  Hutton's  (  ou. 
A  ,d 

—V  -  =  time,  hence 2714.3421  {—A) 

-i-  540  ~  will  give  2,,3328+  inches 
for  the  area  of  the  orifi(«e. 

TO  THE  sA^ri:. 
Put  the  diagonal  r=:</,78o4  =r  the 


altitude  =  .r.  —  x'  —  the  diame- 

ter; and    {d^  —  .r'^)  X  ^  =  a  maximum, 
(by  the  question,)  which  being  put  in 
d'-  d 

fluxions  and  reduced,  x  zz:  3 

whicli  z=z  h.    Then  by  Hyrostatics,  the 
A  24 

area  of  the  orifice  equals  —  =: 

2r//j^  2ir73  2  X  1(>t'3  "  X  , 78.^4 
3/  ^" 


3  a- 


3  X  «540 


3  X  IOt' 


Answers  similar  to  JMr.  Scnrrs,  hiif 
(liffcrcnt  in  tlic  opcrdiinn,  were  g^iven  l9ff 
rhiloJturluthrufiiho  and  lloXvjvpnynor. 


PRECEDENT. 

As  Judge  ****  was  crossing  Lancas- 
ter sands,  in  company  with  several  ex- 
pounders of  the  law,  it  was  his  ill  for- 
tune to  be  overtaken  by  the  tide.  Allien 
the  water  rose  in  the  carriage  till  his 
friends  began  to  be  a])prehcnsive  for  his 
life  as  well  as  their  own,  they  invited  him 
to  get  out  and  ascend  the  top.  *^'Stay," 
said  he,  "can  you  find  a  precedent  for 
a  Judge  getting  out  of  a  ciuriage  and 
mouliting  the  top  ?  " 

ECLIPSE. 

A  number  of  persons  at  Darlaston, 
liaving  read  in  the  Birmingham  paper, 
that  the  Eclipse  would  be  visible  from 
that  place  at  such  an  hour,  actually  left 
their  employments,  and  irent  over  to 
Birininghani  to  see  the  ICeJipse  ! 

FINE  ANTITHESES. 
A  Gentleman,  known  for  habitual 
tardiness,  was  invited  to  join  a  party  to 


Nahant  ;  and  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose to  be  at  a  friend's  house  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  Contrary  to  all 
expectations,  he  was  the  first  on  thti 
ground,  and  his  friend,  in  surprise  at  his 
punctuality,  burst  out  in  the  following 
lucid  apostrophe :  "  So  you  have  come 
first  at  last ;  you  used  to  be  behind  be- 
f'nre  ;  I  suspect  you  get  up  earh/  of  late; 
'tis  well  you  culled  in  season,  you  Avould 
not  have  found  me  within  without." 


SINGING. 

The  late  I? —  of  P —  when  master  of 
T —  C —  Cambridge,  having  rewarded 
a  person,  who  had  obliged  him  with  a 
vote  at  an  election  in  a  neighbouring 
county,  -with  the  place  of  a  singing  man, 
though  incapable  of  singing,  the  ap- 
pointment gave  rise  to  the  following 
lines  : 

'''What,  Sir,  a  singing  man  not  sing  ! 

Come  justify  your  patron's  bounty  !  " 
"Excuse  me.  Sir,  I  can't  sing  here, 

]\Iy  voice  is  in  another  county." 


^wmmAisw  (DIP  ip^iLna^m^^ 


THE  QUEEN. 
It  is  not  without  feelings  of  deep,  but 
unavailing  regret,  that  we  have  again  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 


disagreeable  subject  of  the  Queen's  in- 
vestigation. In  our  last  month's  sum- 
mary we  recapitulated  the  principle  of 
those  charges  which  liad  been  preferred 
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against  her  Majesty;  ami  -which  the 
House  of  Peers  was  called  upon  to  exa- 
inine;,  in  order  that  they  might  be  either 
disproved  or  substantiated,  'i'hat  exa- 
mination has  now  commenced,  and 
procee<It'd  for  nearly  one  montli:  but,  as 
it  is  not  >et  completed^  the  Peers  have 
formed  no  decision,  and  we  can  there- 
fore speak  with  no  certainty  of  the  pro- 
bable result. 

That  part  of  the  evidence  which  tends 
to  criminate  the  Queen,  has  been  chief- 
ly heard;  but  so  much  will  yet  depend 
on  the  evidence  yet  to  be  adduced,  on  the 
other  side,  that  very  little  idea  can  be 
formed  on  this  already  given.  We  con- 
fess that  we  feel  much  disa})pointed  by 
the  evidence  produced.  It  was  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  before  the  first 
subject  in  the  kingdom  was  charged  with 
so  heinous  a  crime  as  that  of  adultery, 
some  incontrovertible  proofs  of  actual 
guilt,  would  have  been  sought  for  and 
obtained.  The  evidence,  as  it  stands  at 
present,  certainly  places  the  Queen's 
conduct  in  a  very  unamiable  point  of 
view ;  but  as  that  evidence  may  yet  be 
much  of  it  contradicted,  we  must  injus- 
tice attach  only  little  importance  to  it. 
The  crime  which  the  evidence  received, 
has  a  tendency  to  prove,  may  be  properly 
divided  into  four  heads,  viz. 

1 .  Fa  voio's  to  Bcr^-a  m  /. — She  foun  d  him 
a  simple  courier,  an  officer  of  the  lowest 
order  in  Italy — and  she  raised  him  by 
rapid  gradations  to  the  highest  honours 
she  could  confer — she  gave  him  a  gold 
chain  from  her  own  neck — she  sat  at  the 
.same  table  with  him — she  took  his  in- 
fant daughter  under  her  protection — she 
purchased  him  an  estate — she  procured 
for  him  orders  of  knighthood — she  gave 
him  the  full  controul  of  her  household, 

etc.  These  things,  if  calmly  and 

and  reasonably  examined,  have  nothing 
of  guilt  atached  to  them.  She  certainly 
had  a  right  to  confer  such  favours  as 
these  on  whom  she  chose.  These  char- 
ges, of  themselves,  convey  no  idea  . of 
eriminahty.  Are  not  many  of  the  lead- 
ing uK-n  of  our  own  kingdom,  elevated 
from  the  common  walks"  of  life  to  the 
highest  honours?  and  whoever  thought 
of  construing  it  as  an  error  in  the  sove- 
reign, exceptingthedisafFected,whocount 
every  action  of  the  King  as  a  crime.'' 

2.  FantHiaritics  with  Bcr^rimi. — She 
has  been  seen  sitting  on  his  knee — he 
has  been  seen  giving  her  a  kiss — he  at- 
i^n<\eA  her  to  the  bath — he  acccmpanicd 


her  to  the  dressing  room — she  has  been 
seen  in  his  bed-room,  with  him  in  bed 
— she  has  been  seen  coming  out  of  his 
room  undresstxl — they  have  both  been 
seen  with   their  hands  in  situations 

which  we  must  not  describe,  etc.  etc.  

'i'hese  charges  may  be  yet  disproved. 
The  lav.  s  of  our  country  have  connnand- 
ed  us  to  make  no  oh.servations  on  indi- 
vidual evidence,  wliile  that  evidence  is 
yet  undecided  ;  and  though  others 
n:ay  be  hardy  enough  to  transgress  those 
laws,  we  shall  never,  we  trust,  be  found 
setting  an  example  of  disobedience  to 
the  laws  of  our  country — not  even  if 
some  of  them  should  appear  harsh  or 
unjust. 

3.  I)i(}ercnt  Conduct. — She  has  attend- 
ed a  masquerade  in  an  unbecomir.g 
dress — she  had  her  picture  drawn  with 
her  person  too  much  exposed — she  gave 
entertainments  to  her  inferiors — she 
fell  asleep  in  a  carriage  with  Bergami 
— she  acted  plays  with  him — she  as- 
sisted Uergami  to  uncover  the  images 
of  Adam  and  Eve^she  looked  at  an 
indecent  posture  maker — Bergami  had 
an  urinal  in  the  same  apartment  where 
the  Queen  sat — she  called  him  by  fond 
names — she  admitted  him  into  her  a- 
partment  when  she  was  in  bed,  etc.  etc. 
 Sonie  of  these  charges  are  ex- 
tremely trivial,  and  may  perhaps  be  dis- 
torted accounts — others  depend  entirely 
upon  the  probable  veracity  of  the  wit- 
nesses— and  all  have  suffered  consider- 
ably in  the  cross-examination. 

4.  Juitaposition  of  the  hedchajnhers. — 
AVherever  they  lodged,  their  beds  Avere 
nearly  contiguous. — A  communication 
was  always  kept  up  between  their  bed- 
rooms, at  every  place  they  visited. — On 
shipboard,  one  tent  covered  both  beds, 
to  these  tliey  retired  during  the  day — 
etc.  etc.  In  looking  over  the  cross- 
examination,  it  will  be  seen  that  much 
of  the  evidence  fell  to  the  ground  ;  as 
sometimes  a  court  intervened  between 
the  beds — sometimes  a  large  saloon — 
and  sometimes  two  or  three  sleeping 
rooms  interposed. 

One  general  observation  will  hold 
good  through  nearly  all  the  evidence, 
that  if  all  be  true  that  has  been  sw^orn 
to,  she  rather  deserves  a  residence  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  than  to  be  degi-aded  for 
her  guilt.  "We  will  notice  only  one  cir- 
cumstance of  this  kind,  and  the  readers 
will  recollect  many  others  of  a  similar 
nature. — At  one  j>lacc  the  rooms  ^vcre 
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connected  by  a  corridor,  in  which  was  a 
closet ;  though  she  regularly  went  to 
Btrgarai's  room  through  this  coriidor, 
in  preference  to  another  road  which  she 
might  have  gone,  she  ordered  one  of 
her  men-servants  to  sleep  in  this  closet. 
Had  she  not  been  deranged  in  her  in- 
tellects, she  certainly  would  not  have 
placed  a  spy  upon  her  own  actions,  when 
she  might  so  easily  have  avoided  it! 

'J'here  is  an  erroneous  opinion  gone 
forth  respecting  this  affair  which  we 
consider  it  our  duty  to  rectify. — This  is 
commonly  called  the  Queen's  iriah — 
^iVe  say  nothing  to  those  who  call  it  a 
conspiracy  or  a  f)ersecntion. — The  truth 
is,  it  is  not  a  trial  hut  an  investigation. 
It  was  well  known  that  her  Royal  Hus- 
band had  no  particular  affection  for  her. 
There  were  therefore  many  who  thought 
they  might  ingratiate  themselves  with 
Royalty  by  traducing  his  consort.  Every 
little  piece  of  tea-table  scandal  which 
could  be  collected  was  carefully  magni- 
fied and  reported  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  her  conduct  the  deepest  colour- 
ing. In  consequence  of  these  reports, 
the  Milan  Commission  was  appointed — 
the  Green-bag  was  filled — and  the  Peers 
of  England  were  called  upon  to  inves- 
tigate the  truth  of  these  alligations. 
The  Lords  are  of  course  understood  to 
ff^el  no  bias  either  for  or  against  the 
Queen,  but  merely  to  be  seiirching  for 
the  truth — if  they  do  act  in  a  partial 
manner,  they  deviate  so  far  from  tlicii- 
duty,9as  they  are  not  required  so  to  do. 

At  the  present  state  of  the  business, 
it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  judgment  of 
the  issue  :  l)\.)t  so  far  as  appearances 
extend,  the  aspect  of  atfah.s  is  decidedly 
in  her  favoiu*.  Ilor  evidences  have  not 
yet  appeared,  and  we  eaiiuot  suppuse 
what  they  may  prove  or  disprove.  Rut  we 
v  an  form  some  opinion  by  common  sense 
— the  following  observation  will  natural- 


ly spring  from  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  remain  neu- 
ter— the  public  will  incline  to  the  King 

or  the  Queen.  If  they  favour  the 

Queen,  they  will  either  admit  that  she 
may  be  guilty,  and  consequently  must 
palliate  her  guilt ;  or  believe  her  inno- 
cent, and  charge  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  her  husband.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  enemies  of  the  Queen  are  un- 
der the  necessity  of  shutting  their  ears 
against  the  voice  of  Scripture,  which  di- 
rectly charges  the  crime,  if  the  Queen 
be  guilty,  to  the  head  of  her  husband. 
They  have  too  to  suppose  her  acting  in 
contradiction  to  the  laws  of  nature.  W  e 
do  not  pretend  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  heart  of  man  than  our  readers; 
but  let  any  one  ask  his  own  bosom,  and 
he  will  easily  be  satisfied  that  the  Queen 
could  not  act  in  the  manner,  which  is 
chai-ged  against  her.  Habit  is  so  pow- 
erful, that  we  find  those  customs  learnt 
in  youth  will  cling  to  us  in  after  years ; 
and  though  some  vices  may  gather 
strength  with  our  gathering  years,  wan- 
tonness never  will.  Can  any  one  suppose 
that  a  woman  who  had  spent  the  earli(  r 
part  of  her  life  in  virtue  and  innocence, 
would  begin  at  the  age  of  fifty  to  act  a 
part  so  wanton,  that  even  the  connnon 
street- walker  might  blush  for  her  ?  We 
assert  that  the  supj)osition  is  contiary 
to  nature.  It  is  much  easier,  we  believe, 
for  a  well  educated  woman  to  commit 
the  act  of  adultery,  than  it  would  be  to 
bathe  in  the  presence  of  htr  paramour. 
Tliere  is  a  di  grt-e  of  moiltsty  inherent 
in  the  female  breast,  which,  if  notirra- 
dicated  in  infancy,  v,'ill  cling  to  the  wo- 
man through  life — we  shall  not  ei-large 
on  this  philosophical  head,  but  we  trust 
that  the  hint  already  given  will  be  pur- 
sued by  our  readers  to  the  exculpation 
of  the  Queen. 
I  G 


Lmicaifer  Asshes.  The  A)-r.izes 

conunenced  on  Wednesday  the  2(jth  of 
Ati.Q:u.=;t  before  the  Hon.  Justice  Bavley 
and  the  Hon.  Justire  Park.  Tliere 
w^jre  no  less  than  78  prisoners  for  trial; 
many  of  them  charged  '.vith  capital  of- 
{ences.  In  the  Nisi  l*rius  court  there 
\vjgre  17 causes.— -Of  the  prisoner^,  34 


were  sentenced  to  death  11  to  be 

tran:-ported  for  different  terms — i  to  be 
imprisoned  fur  different  lengths  of  time 

— S  admitted  King's  evidence  8  no 

prosecution — 17  acquitted  and  one 

has  his  sentence  referred.  Out  of  the 
34  condenmed  to  death,  only  2  W(?re  left 
for  execution;  and  they  sufft^red  their 
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46.'; 


si^nteiice  on  Saturday  the  16th  ult.  

Among  tho  various  trials  ^v]uch  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  court,  we 
feh  nuich  amused  with  the  honest  shn- 
]uicity  of  John  Dakin^  an  old  man  of 
7.3.  from  C  horley,  who  was  indicted  for 
stealing  two  pieces  of  cotton  from  a 
bleaching  ground,  at  Charnock  Rich- 
ard, and  we  feel  tempted  to  give  it  at 
full  length  from  our  notes.  He  was 
intirm  and  very  deaf. 

The  person  who  watches  the  ground, 
deposed  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  drag- 
ging tvro  pieces  of  cotton  through  the 
hedge. — Xuir,  naw,"  said  the  old  man, 
iKihhit  tIian;^Jif  o'  ftjch  inci^  j/un." — The 
witness  said  tlie  dog  from  the  ground 
had  laid  hold  of  the  old  man  and  thrown 
him  down. — The  prisoner  anxious  to 
exulpate  himself,  exclaimed: — I'sc  fcani, 
vo'  see,  Sir,  an  I  titnti  d.  ' 

f^lliston,  the  constable,  from  Chorley, 
was  then  called,  and  produced  the  pieces 
of  cotton,  and  sv^ore  to  taking  them  on 
the  old  man.  'J'he  Judge  asked  the 
prisoner  if  he  had  any  thing  to  ask  of 

the  witnt-ss.'  u-od  u(,hi)it  ex  'im  for 

iiri)  .s/illliiii^-,  <  t  lie  irak  frne  mn,"  said 
the  prisoner.  "Did  you  take  money 
from  the  poor  man  and  not  restore  it  to 
him?"  said  the  Judge,  very  sternly; 
"for  shame!  for  shame!  return  him  the 
money."  The  old  man  got  his  money, 
and  seemed  very  thankful. — But  theur 
uuix  a  f-ftak  o  meal  tii,"  said  old  John. 
"Yes,"  said  the  vdtness,  "' but  1  gave 
that  to  his  wife." 

'J"he  prisoner  apprehensive  that  the 
Judge  should  entertain  a  worse  opinion 
of  him  than  he  deserved,  said,  "I'U  tell 
()  ahant  it,   lei'  ma  an    again'  ma. 
Yd  see,  I'ae  a  poo}^  man — t?}e  hanis  hed 

ne:i  eledthe.s  an'  f   Our.seer  irad  gi' 

them  nean." — "AVhat  pension  has  he.^" 
said  the  Judge. — "I  cannot  tell,"  said 
Elliston. — "i?///  /  can  tell  yo"  said 
)>akin.  '•'/  ha'  eighteen  j  ens  a  week. — 
/  u-ur  tiviec  wed — we're  seven  a  f'ainal^  j 


me  oldsf  is  fifteen,  t'next  thurteen,  etc. 
etc.  an  t'  ^yioigsf  wor  two  year  old  last 
JSIajj,  me  Lord,  its  true,  wi'  ma  er  again 
ina,  its  true.  They  wor  o'  neakt,  yo'  see; 
and  I'd  this  ill  deed  to  dea.  I  thought 
I  wod  jnst  taeic  yen  piece  for  shirts  and 
shifts  for  'em — bi/t  it  wor  t'  _first,  (heie 
the  old  man's  tears  almost  choked  his 
utterance,)  an  I'll  promas  yo'  its  he  t' 
last — I'll  nirer  come  here  again." 

The  Judge  then  inquired  if  the  old 
man  had  any  person  to  speak  in  his  fa- 
vour — "I  ha'  neahody"  said  he,  ''hut 't 
constable,  thear  ;  he  knas  7iia,  an  neahody 
can  gi'  me  a  had  icord." — Mr.  Elliston, 
then  said,  the  old  man  had  always  borne 
a  fair  character ;  but  he  was  married  to 
a  young  woman,  who  sent  him  out  to  beg, 
and  treated  him  very  ill,  unk-ss  he  carae 
home  well  loaded. 

The  Jury,  after  a  few  minutes'  con- 
sultation, returned  a  verdict,  guilty — he 
was  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprison- 
ment in  Lancaster  Castle. 

Kendal  Ii(wes. — After  a  lapse  of  near- 
ly thirty  years,  these  diversions  have 
been  restored ;  and  were  held  on  the 
12th,  13th,  and  Uth,  ult.  in  a  field 
called  Ladyfield,  near  the  river  Kent, 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
town.  The  course  was  well  attended. 
Lord  Lowther,  and  a  number  of  other 
respectable  gentlemen  honoured  the 
Meeting  with  their  presence.  We  are 
happy  to  hear  that  party  spirit  had  been 
left  at  home,  and  all  was  harmony  dur- 
ing the  races.  On  Tuesday,  Mr. 

>[ossop  won  the  /?/■///  guineas,  and  Mr. 
Robinson's  Julietta  won  the  Maiden 
plate. — On  "Wednesday,  Mr.  Robinson's 
Julietta  won  the  Sweep  stakes,  and  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  Ilellwith,  won  the  Purse. 
— On  Thursday,  Mr.  M'Minnies'  Billy 
Pit  won  one  s;reej>stal:e,  and  Mr.  Bell's 
Chicken  won  the  other.  Lord  Ms- 
count  Lowther,  and  Thomas  Upton, 
Esq.  are  appointed  Stewards  for  the 
next  year. 


FAIRS  IN  OCTOBER. 

2.  Clapham,  Hawkshead,  Northaller- 
ton.— J.  ivirkby  Lon.sdale. — 10.  Bedale, 
Colne,  Lancaster. — II.  Burnley,  North- 
allerton. 21.  Booth,  CHthero.  2(). 

Mverston.— 28.  Askrigg.— 29.  Amble- 
side, Sedbcrgh. — ^31.  Settle. 


NOUTHtRN-  CO 

"NTIES.. 

Wheat. 

Bailey. 

Oats. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

.V. 

d. 

Cumberland 

73  1 

34  11 

29 

3 

Westmorland 

74  S 

3S  0 

30 

11 

Yorkshire 

73  1 

3.5  0 

22 

9 

Lancashire 

7J  4. 

31    2  - 

27 

10 

41H 
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FIIOVINCIAL  r.IAKKETS. 
LONDON. 

Wheat  from  66s.  Od.  to  SOs.  Od.  qr. 

Barley  :jl    0         37  0 

Oats  ...  9.' I    0  ^  2G  0 

•  MVEItrOOL. 

^\'hcat  from   Ss.  6d.  to   9s.  Od.  1^  70  lb. 

Barley   1-    0    —  4.    6  (iO 

Oats   „    y  11  ^^^3    2  4.5 

Oat  Meal  .,-,26    0..,,    0    0  210 
Fine  Flour    43    0        0  0 

TKESTON. 

Wheat  from  8s.  8<1.  to  Os.  Od.  w.n. 
Meal   20    5          0     0   V  boll. 

CAKSTANG. 

Wheat  from  30s.  Od.  to  Os.  0d.l?'win. 

Meal   3G    0   0    0  F  load. 

Beans  23    0   .    0    0  1?'  win. 


0 


Potatoes 
Butter  1 


0  0  I?' stone. 
0    0  l*-  lb. 


LANCASTER. 

AVheatfrom  3os.l0d.    to  Os.  Od. 

(.)ats  ^  22    9  0  0 

Oat-meal  ,^  35    4-           0  0 


l^ld. 


IIAWES. 

Flour  from  4.3s.  0  to  46s.  0  ^  pack. 
IMeal  2.9    0     31    0  ^  load. 

Tallow    6    0  ,,^0    0  St. 

Hides  ^  4<    0       0  0 

Butter,,,,,          0    9^^  0  10  rib. 


BURTON  IN  LONSDALE. 

A\'heat  from  43s.  Od.  to  45s.  Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats  26    0  28  0 

Oat-meal  _  36    0    38  0 

Potatoes  ^-.„   0    3  0  0  lb. 

KIRKBY  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  39s.  6d.  to  4 Is.  Od.   ^  Id. 

)\'hcat          46    6           48  0 

Potafoes„_,    0    5   0     6  ^  hoop. 

Pmtkr   , —    0  11  1    or  lb. 

CARTMEL. 

AVIicat  from  46s.  Od.  to  49s.  6d.  load. 

Oats  10s.  0   13    6  bush. 

P)Utter   Oil   1    0  lb. 

Potatoes  ^,.    0    6    , —  0    0  r  hoop. 

ULVSRSTON. 

AVheat  from  43s.  Od.  to  49s.  Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats  12    0           13   or  bush. 

Butter  0  10  0   0  rib. 

KENDAL. 

Mlieat  from  30s.  Od.  to  39s.  Od.  r  Id. 

Oats„  ^  23    0           26    0    w.  b. 

Oatmeal™    2    8    0    0  r  st. 

Butter  .   0    9,}          0  11  r  lb. 

PENRITH. 

Mlieat  from  19s.  6d.  to  Os.  Od.  r  bh. 

Barley  „„„„  14    0  0  0 

Oats   28    0    0    or  qr. 

The  general  market  table  is  taken 
from  the  last  current  price,  and  the  o- 
thers  from  the  highest  and  lowest  ave- 
rage of  the  preceding  month. 


A  TABLE 

Of  average  prices  for  the  month  of  Scpicmher,  1820. 


Wlieat.  Bnrlet/.  Oats.  Meat.  Butter.  Meal.  Pota. 


London  

Liverpool  

Preston  

Garstang  

Lancaster  

Hawes  

Burton  in  Lonsdale 

Kirkby  Loiisdale  

Cartmel  

Ill  vers  ton  

Keiulal  

Penrith  

(^arlisle  

Al'^hitehaven  


Oj34  6 
0,32  0 
4 1  


66  0 
1)3  8 


9  0 


78    0:30  0 

78  0^  

57  O'  


24  0 

2.5  0 

24  0 

76    0  30    0  34  0 


24  0 
i2  0 


24  3 


0  6\ 


0  6 
0  6 


0  6 


1  4 


0  9 


0  11 
0  11 
0  10 
0  10 


0  5^ 


0  4i 
0  5 
0  5 


6!  0 


2  6 


^Hieat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  at,  per  qr.  Winchester ;  Butcher's  meat  and  Butter, 
at.  per  lb.  Oat-meal,  at,  per  14  lb.  and  Potatoes,  at  per  Hoop. 


TIDE  T.\ELE. 


The  tides  Avill  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  tlie  follou'ing  table,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  winds;  "if  a  strong  wind  blow  wdh  the  tide,  there  will 
be  a  higher  tide,  earlier  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wind  blow  against  The  tide,  there  wili  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  v/ater,  aiid 
earlier  crossintr.  ^ 


! 

DAYS.  j 

HIGH    Vv'ATER.  i 

iTiine  of  begin- 
j  ning  to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
Ulverston 
sands. 

j  Height 
of 
the 
tides. 

Liverpool, 
Lytham, 
Glasson,  Peel, 
^V^hitehaven. 

Lancaster,  ' 
I  Iverston,  j 
(irange,  ] 
Raven  glass,  i 

niaru.  even. 

iiKjrn.  even. 

viorn.  even. 

Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
A\'ednesdav 
Thursday  .. 

Saturday  ... 

1 : 

2  : 

3  ! 
o 

6  , 

7  , 

H.  M. 

6  40 

8  12 

9  12 
9  o4 

10  28 

10  59 

11  29 

H.  M. 

7  21 

8  43 

9  34 
10  12 

10  44 

11  14 
11  40 

H.  M. 

6  59 
8  31 
!   9  31 

10  13 
;  10  47 

11  18 
11  46 

H.  M. 

7  40  1 
9  2 
10  31 

10  46 

11  3 
11  33 
11  59 

11.  M. 

10  58 

0  0 

1  1 

1  52 

2  30 

3  2 
3  32 

H.  M. 

11  39 

0  '30 

1  30 

2  12 

2  46 

3  17 
3  47 

F.  I. 

9  6 

10  7 

11  9 

13  4 

14  9 

15  9 

16  6 

Sunday   

^londay  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
1  A\'ednesday 
Thursday  . . 

Saturday  ... 

8 

9  1 

10  1 

11  j 

12 
13! 

uj 

11  57 
0  11 

0  41 

1  10 

1  44 

2  20 

3  6 

0  0 
0  26 

0  55 

1  25 

2  2 

2  41 

3  34 

j   0  16 

0  30 

1  0 

1  29 

2  3 

2  39 

3  25 

0  19, 

0  35 

1  14 

1  48 

2  22 

2  58 

3  44  i 

4  4 
4  29 

4  59 

5  28 

6  2 
6  38 

1    7  24 

4  15 

4  44 

5  13 

5  43 

6  20 

6  59 

7  52 

;  16  10 
16  8 
16  3 
15  4 
14  7 
14  1 

ill  10 

Sunday    . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 

Thursday... 

Saturday  ... 

16  i 

18 
19 

21 

4  8 

5  37 

7  12 

8  23 

9  21 

lU  0 

10  49 

4  47 

6  24 

7  51 

8  12 

9  43 

11  11 

4  27 

5  56 

7  31 

8  42 

9  40 

11  8 

4  46  !   8  26 

6  15  j    9  55 

7  50  1 11  30 
9    1  1   0  9 
9  59  i|   0  59 

10  44ij   2  1 

1 1  27  [j  2  44 

9  5 
10  42 
0  0 

0  41 

1  39 

3  7 

|ll  .0 
i  10  7 
!  11  9 
1 13  10 
,  15  8 
,  18  2 
'  19  5 

Sunday    . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
"Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  ... 

22 
23 
24 

25  i 

26  i 

27  i 

1 

11  31 
0  0 

0  32 

1  14 

1  57 

2  43 

3  36 

11  51 
0  11 

0  53 

1  36 

2  20 

3  8 

4  8 

11  50 
0  19 

0  51 

1  33 

2  16 

3  2 
3  55 

0    9  1   3  9 

0  38  1   4  18 

1  10  ij   4  50 

1  52  !|   5  32 

2  35  ii   6  15 

3  21  1    7  1 

4  14  I   8  54 

3  49^ 

4  29 

5  11 

5  54 

6  38 

7  26 

8  26 

;  20  1 
;20  1 
,  19  2 
1 17  2 
!  15  1 
Il2  11 

111  2 

1 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday ... 

Saturday  ... 

29 

30  1 

31  1 

2  i 
3 

4  46 

6  14 

7  36 

8  38 

9  21 
9  57 

10  29 

5  29 

6  54 

8  8 

9  0 
9  40 

10  12 
10  16 

5  5 

6  33 

7  55 

8  57 

9  40 
10  10 
10  48 

5  24 

6  52 

8  14  1 

9  16  1 
9  59 

10  20  I 

11  7  1 

9  4 

10  32 
'  11  54 

0  26 

1  18 

1  58 

2  30 

9  47 
10  12 
0  0 

0  56 

1  39 

2  9 
2  47 

1  10  6 
i  10  3 
'■'  10  7 
111  9 
:  13  1 
,  14  4 
I  15  3 

Sundav 

10  58 

1  1  4 

11  17 

1 1  23 

2  45 

3  16 

'  15  10 

46S 


rOSlSCRIPT. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


'I 

Our  friend  Primeval  is  rcspcclfuJlij  informed  tliat  his  Idter  ivas  carcfnllij  re- 
turned to  the  jx)st-(>ffiee,  without  being  paid  for. — If  he  wishes  to  remain  concealed  he 
had  better  disguise  his  sentiments  than  his  hand;  however  we  felicitate  him  on  his 
appropriate  signature, — his  own  conduct  is  ccy^tuinly  the  ^rime  evil. 

"  An  old  subscriber"  ivill  widoubtedly  be  glad  to  hear  that  his  letter  originated 
in  a  misunderstanding  of  our  own.  We  are  informed,  by  the  Secretary,  that  there 
is  no  intention  of  destroying  the  present  charity  school — it  is  their  wish,  he  says,  to 
increase,  not  diminish  the  charities  of  the  town.  Under  these  circumstances  we  con- 
sider it  could  answer  no  good  purpose  to  insert  his  letter. 

The  essay  transmitted  by  Mr.  Danter,  has  been  received. 

The  Poem  by  Dowlas  has  been  received. 

We  kindly  thank  3Ir.  J  X,  for  his  co7-rcction  of  an  error  respecting  Mr. 

Iliggin's  Salary — but  tve  think  it  will  be  the  most  ?'egular  to  give  it  among  the  o- 
thcr  corrections  in  the  December  number;  as  it  may  then  be  more  easily  referred  to. 

We  retu7-n  JVemo  our  best  thanks  for  his  letter  on  Giggleswick  ivell.    The  quo- 
iation  lohlch  he  gives  in  his  letter,  is  one  that  we  had  been  long  seeking  for  in  vain. 
— It  seems  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  anwer  that  can  be  given  on  the  subject. 
The  Skull,"  by  Mr.  Carter,  shall  have  an  early  insertion. 

We  feel  much  obliged  to  Mr.  IIammo^'D,  for  his  list  of  the  fairs  at  Burton-in^ 
Bisliopdale.  We  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  correct  list  of  the  fairs  for  about  jifiy 
miles  round;  as  there  is  not  one  correct  copy  in  print — and  if  Mr.  II.  or  any  other 
of  our  friends  would  fa  vour  us  with  lists  of  the  fairs  in  their  own  neighbourhoods, 
they  would  confer  a  particular  obligation  on  us. 

Mr.  Lambert's  letter  arrived  safely. 

We  were  happy  to  recognize  the  hand  writing  of  an  old  and  true  friend  in  the  let- 
ter signed  K. 


From  the  almost  unprecedented  encouragement  which  the 
Lonsdale  Magazine  has  received,  the  Proprietors  are  in- 
duced to  embellish  the  next  year's  ^\2i^^iiz\\\Q  with  an  elegant 
aquatinta  engraving  in  every  number,  the  plate  itself  to  be 
at  least  zoorth  more  than  the  price  of  each  number.— -More 
particulars  in  our  next. 

Printed  bt/  A.  Foster,  Repositori/  Office,  Kirkhif  Lonsdale. 
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"  TEN  CENSURE  WRONG  FOR  ONE  WHO  WRITES  AMISS." 


LANCASTER. 

.  A  historical  and  descriptive  account  of 
the  Town  of  Laxcaster.  Conclud- 
ed from  page  427. 

TOWN  HALL. 

This  bold  and  elegant  structure  is 
situated  near  the  west  end  of  the  IVIar- 
ket  Place.  It  was  built,  says  Mr.  Clark, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Dickinson  of  this  town, 
from  a  design  by  Major  Jarrat,  for 
which  the  corporation  presented  him 
with  the  freedom  of  the  Borough  in  a 
silver  box.  The  foundation  was  laid, 
upon  the  scite  of  a  former  one,  in  March, 
1781,  and  completed  in  May,  178.3,  at 
at  an  expense  of  £  1 ,300.  '  Und(>r  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  soutli-east  cor- 
ner, is  deposited  a  copper  box  containing 
a  quantity  of  coins. 

The  principal  front  of  the  Town  Hall 
faces  the  Market  Place;  from  which 
there  is  an  easy  gradus  to  a  low  but  ele- 
gant terrace.  On  this  terrace  stands  a 
most  majestic  colonade,  supporting  the 
pediment  and  cupola.  This  colonade  is 
composed  of  eight  columns  of  the  Doric 
Order,  of  immense  magnitude;  several 
of  the  stones  being  nearly  four  tons  in 
weight,  in  their  present  polished  state. 
These  stones  were  obtained  from  a  quar- 
ry abovit  seven  miles  from  the  town, 
called  the  ^Mainstones'  Quarry;  being  of 
a  peculiar  nature  not  subject  to  decay,  of 
a  coarse  but  solid  texture,  free  from  those 
deceitful  seams  which  too  much  of  this 
country  freestone  abounds  with. 

Beneath  the  Town  Hatl  is  an  open 
area,  where  the  grain  and  butter  m.ar- 
ket  is  held,  coiiimAmicating  with  the 
street  on  every  side  by  large  gates. 
These  gates  are  occasionally  closed  upon 
November,  1820.— iA^o.  XI.  Vol.  I. 


the  market  people,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting the  weight  of  butter;  but  we 
trust,  to  the  honour  of  our  country  folks, 
that  seldom  any  more  disagreeable  conse- 
quences ensue,  than  a  temporary  impri- 
sonment to  the  fair  dairymaids. 

An  elegant  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  a 
spacious  landing,  where  there  is  a  fine  mi- 
niature of  a  jirst  rate 'man  of  war,  inclos- 
ed in  a  glass-case,  constructed  by  old 
Captain  AValker,  and  presented  by  him 
to  the  corporation. 

The  Council  Chamber  is  a  very  splen- 
did room,  about  27  feet  by  24..  This 
room  contains  an  excellent  portrait  of 
Pitt,  and  another  of  Nelson,  both  by  the 
inimitable  hand  of  Lonstlale.* 

The  Grand- Jury  7?(;o/??, contains  plans- 
of  all  the  estates  belonging  the  Lancas- 
ter Corporation. 

The  Court  Boo?n,  is  a  plain  but  spa- 
cious apartment, fit  up  entirely  with  Eng- 
Hsh  oak.  The  King's  arms  ornament  one 
end,  and  the  Lancaster  arms  the  other. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  there  are  two 
coats  of  arms,  and  an  old  panel,  which 
are  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient 
Town  Hall. 

Annexed  is  a  correct  engraving,  repre- 
senting the  west  front  of  the  Town  Hall, 
the'  Market  Place  from  i\Tr.  Clark's  cor- 
ner, and  the  street  leading  from  the 
Market  Place  to  the  Castle  Hill — being 
one  of  the  finest  architectural  vistas  in 
the  north  of  England. 


*  This  gentlemen  is  deservedly  the  boast  of 
Lancaster.  From  being  a  scholar  at  ihe  blue 
coat  school,  he  has  risen  by  his  own  perseve- 
rance and  the  patronage  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  to  be  nearly,  it  not  quite,  tlie  first 
portrait  painter  in  the  Kingdom. 
3M 
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THEATRE. 

The  Theatre  is  a  plain  structure,  si- 
tuated on  the  south  side  of  St.  Leonard's 
gate,  and  was  built  in  17 SI.  It  was 
erected  by  Messrs.  Austin  and  ^Vliitlock^ 
with  the  assistance  of  eight  subscribers 
at  £.50  each.  These  subscribers  liave 
X'.5  per  cent  paid  from  the  rent  of  the 
Theatre,  and  a  silver  ticket  which  in- 
titles  the  oearer  to  free  admission  during 
the  season. 

This  building  is  well  adapted  for 
theatrical  representation,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  the  audience. 

The  different  Managers,  since  its  erec- 
tion,havebepn  Messrs.  Austin andAVhit- 
lock,  Arhitlock  and  Muiiden,  Stephen 
Kemble  and  Stanton,  Stunton,  Howard. 
The  last  of  whom  rents  the  Theatre  at 
present.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that 
this  Theatre  is  generally  supplied  with  an 
excellent  company  of  comedians;  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  danger  of  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  town  suffering  any 
diminution  under  the  spirited  exertions 
of  the  present  manager. 

The  Theatre  is  always  open  every 
night  during  the  Races  in  June,  and  the 
Assizes  in  March  and  August. 

crsTOM  norsi:. 
This  beautiful  stiucture  was  erected 
in  170' 4,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  (.lillow  of 
Lancaster.  It  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  St.  George's  Quay,  and  is  well 
calculated  for  Connnercial  transactions. 
The  principal  beauty  of  this  edifice,  is, 
the  elegant  portico,  consisting  of  a  rus- 
tic basement,  and  four  Ionic  columns, 
1.^  feet  high,  (each  formed  of  a  single 
stone,)  supporting  a  plain  pediment. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  double  flight  of 
steps,  wisely  contrived  to  prevent  the 
percussion  arising  from  the  crowd  of 
merchants  and  others  whom  we  should 
be  happy  once  more  to  behold  assembled 
round  the  door  of  the  Custom  House. 

AS&KMBI.Y  ROOM. 

This  plain  but  convenient  building  is 
situated  in  the  Back-lane,  near  the 
King's  Arms.  It  is  ornamented  with  a 
simple  circular  portico,  supported  by  four 
slender  colunms,  without  either  bases  or 
capitals. 

The  assembly  room  possesses  every  re- 
quisite for  comfort.  It  is  beautifully  il- 
luminated by  two  large  glass  chande- 
liers; it  has  a  small  but  neat  music  gal- 
lery; all  the  seats  are  in  a  chaste  style 


of  carving;  the  w  alls  are  coloured  of  a 
French  grey — a  colour  well  adapted  for 
appearing  soft  and  agreeable  by  candle 
light.  The  assemblies  are  supported  by 
60  or  70  regular  subscribers,  who  each 
pay  one  guinea  for  the  season.  Those 
wlio  attend  for  single  nights  only,  pay 
three  shillings  and  sixpence.  There  are 
seven  assemblies,  held  once  a  fornight, 
during  the  winter;  and  an  assembly  for 
two  nights,  during  the  August  Assizes, 
for  whicli  non-subscribers  pay  eight 
shillings  and  sixpence,  having  the  privi- 
ledge  of  attending  both  niglits  for  this 
money  if  they  choose.  Out  of  the  sub- 
scriptions, are  found,  tea,  coffee,  refresh- 
ments, cards,  music,  lire,  candles,  etc. 

The  Ijurge  Room  under  iJte  A.sse))i])1y 
Room,  is  set  apart  for  auctions,  lectures, 
dancing  schools,  concerts,  jugglers,  etc. 

The  whole  building  is  the  property  of 
the  Corporation. 

THE  RATH. 

This  is  a  plain  edifice,  situated  at  the 
top  of  Moor-lane,  and  contains  both  a 
warm  and  cold  bath.  It  was  built  in 
1S03,  by  oO  subscribers  at  10  guineas 
each. 

THE  SHABIBLES. 

The  shambles  form  a  very  convenient 
tliorough-fare  between  Market  Street 
and  Garden  Street.  They  were  built  by 
the  Corporation,  and  are  rented  by  the 
different  butchers;  and  are  well  worthy 
of  notice  for  their  particular  regularity 
and  neatness. 

I'RIARAGE. 

The  Friarage  consists  of  nothing  but 
gentlemen's  houses  of  the  most  elegant 
construction,  and  might  properly  be 
called  tlie  west  end  of  the  town,  had  it 
not  perversely  been  placed  at  the  eastern 
extremity.  M'hen  complete  the  Friarage 
will  be  the  most  attractive  object  about 
Lancaster.  Dalton  Square,  which  is  the 
focus  of  the  place,  is  the  only  square  in 
the  town,  except  a  small  triang  ular  area, 
called  Queen's  Square,  in  the  Back-lane. 
It  consists  of  a  large  quadrangular  area, 
surrounded  with  gentlemen's  houses,  all 
built  of  polished  freestone.  A  beautiful 
elliptical  enclosure,  planted  with  fancy 
trees,  and  encompased  with  an  iron  pa- 
lisade, occupies  the  centre. 

POOR  HOUSE. 

This  useful  edifice  is  well  adapted  for 
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the  health  of  its  inmates,  beinfr  situated 
on  tlie  side  of  Lancaster  Moor,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  Town,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  prospect  over  the 
town,  the  river,  the  sea,  the  bay  of  More- 
combe,  and  the  lake  Mountains.  It  was 
erected  by  money  borrowed  for  the  pur- 
pose in  1788. 

TJie  Ci  llar  contains  a  weaving  shop 
for  six  looms,  and  other  convenient 
offices  for  the  house. 

The  fimt  jluor  comkts  of  a  large  store 
room,  a  room  for  shoemakers,  a  room 
for  spinning  wool,  a  large  dining  room 
with  four  tables,  a  dining  room  for 
^vomen  who  have  children,  common  sit- 
ting room,  common  cooking  kitchen, 
and  the  offices  belonging  to  the  gover- 
ness. 

The  second  _flo(rr  consists  of  a  long  gal- 
lery with  t^n  double  bedded  rooms  on 
each  side,  all  well  ventilated. 

In  the  Atiic  are  four  large  rooms; 
three  occupied  as  sleeping  rooms  for 
men,  and  the  fourth  being  a  depository 
for  coffins,  etc. 

LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

The  Asylum,  when  completed,  will 
be  the  most  magnificent  edifice,  the  Cas- 
tle excepted,  of  which  Lancaster  has  to 
boast.    It  stands  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  upon  Lancaster  Moor^  in  an  ele- 
vated and  healthy  situation.    At  pre-  I 
sent  it  forms  two  sides  of  a  spacious  but  \ 
unfinished  quadrangular  court.     The  i 
principal  entrance  is  to  the  north,  pre-  i 
senting  a  facade  of  as  beautiful  archi-  \ 
tecture  as  can  well  be  imagined.     The  ! 
huge  stones  with  which  tlie  front  is  1 
ornamented,  were  procured  from  the  ; 
same  quarry  as  those  in  the  Town  Hall,  | 

The  two  wings^  of  which  tliis  edifice  \ 
consists,  are  set  apart,  one  for  the  male 
and  the  other  for  the  female  patients. 
Each  wing  contains  three  spacious  and 
lofty  galleries,  exactly  similar.  These 
galleries,  contain  each  38  sleeping  rooms, 
some  of  these  double  ones — 2  cold,  warm, 
and  shower  baths,  these  baths  are  filled 
by  a  cock  with  cold  water  which  is  heat- 
ed in  a  few  minutes  by  ejecting  steam 
into  it  from  another  cock — 2  water  closets 
— 2  dining  rooms — 1  sittingroom — and  1 
keeper's  room.  There  is  no  fire  allowed 
in  any  of  the  rooms,  but  the  keeper's 
room  and  the  common  sitting  room,  as 
the  whole  building  is  kept  of  a  regular 
temperature  by  steam-pipes. 

The  almost  inconceivable  neatness 


and  cleanliness  wliich  pervade  every 
part  of  this  immense  establishment, 
cannot  fail  of  being  gratifying  to  the 
friends  of  its  unhappy  inmates.  A\'e 
are  sorry  to  add  that  the  plan  of  this  in- 
stitution has  been  but  too  successful,  and 
the  building  is  generally  filled  with  pa- 
tients. ^\'e  understand  that  the  treat- 
ment reconnnended  by  the  able  phy- 
sician who  attends  it,  is  frequently  found 
to  prevail  even  in  obstinate  cases  of  men- 
tal derangement;  but  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  patients  sent  hither,  are 
hopeless  cases  from  smaller  institutions 
in  other  parts  of  the  country — such  as 
have  been  tampered  with  till  all  hopes  of 
recovery  have  vanished,  and  are  only 
sent  hither  to  close  an  existence,  become 
useless  to  themselves  and  the  world. 

As  soon  as  the  arrangements  of  this  in- 
stitution are  completed,  a  gentleman, 
well  qualified  for  the  task,  has  promis- 
ed to  furnish  us  with  particulars  relative 
to  the  treatment  and  management  of  the 
patients.  As  this  will  be  an  extremely 
valuable  document,  we  shall  seize  the 
first  opportunity  to  present  it  to  our 
readers. 


THE  RACES. 

The  Race-course  lies  about  a  mile 
from  the  town  upon  Lancaster  Moor; 
and  was  constructed  in  the  year  1810. 
It  was  made  by  subscription,  under  the 
patronage  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  who  subscribed  liberally  to  it 
himself,  and  supported  the  Races  during 
his  lifetime — his  son  appears  to  be  actu- 
ated by  the  same  liberal  spmt. 

The  expense  of  the  course  at  first  was 
£400 — the  gi-and  stand  ilSOO — draining, 
repairing,  altering,  etc.  £300,  the  whole 
about  £10{>0. 

"When  the  Commons  were  inclosed, 
that  half  of  the  course  which  lies  in  the 
parish  of  Lancaster,  was  given  to  tire 
Corporation,  to  whom  all  money  arising 
from  the  letting  of  ground  for  booths 
belongs;  this  money  is  however  given 
to  the  gold  cup,  hence  called  the  Corpo- 
Tat  ion  Cuji.  The  grand  stand  belongs  to 
the  racing  Committee,  who  pay  a  ground- 
rent  to  the  Corporation,  of  one  shilling 
annually.  The  company  present  on  the 
second  day  of  the  races  are  authorized  to 
appoint  the  stewards  for  the  succeeding 
year ;  but,  through  courtesy,  those 
named  by  the  present  stewards  are  ge- 
nerally accepted.  Their  ofHec  is  there= 
3M2 
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fore  but  for  one  year.  The  clerk  of  the 
course  holds  his  office  at  the  will  of  the 
committee. 

The  greatest  supporters  of  the  Races 
have  been  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  Sir  William  Maxwell, 
the  Marquis  of  Queensbury,  R.  Riddell, 
Esq.  Mr.  M'Minnies,  etc. 

I'he  principal  Plates  are  the  First 

day. — The  ]\laiden  Plate,  given  by  the 
town,  raised  by  subscription,  to  be  run 
for  by  horses  that  have  never  won  before. 

 Second  dai/. — The  Member's  Plate, 

seventy  pounds,  given  by  the  ^Members 
for  the  Borough,  for  three  and  four  year 

olds.  Third  day. — The  Noblemen 

and  Gentlemen's  subscription  Plate,  of 

seventy  pounds,  for  all  ages.  There 

are  likewise  a  two  year's  old  stakes — a 
three  year's  old  stakes — and  a  stakes  for 
colts  and   fillies — and  several  produce 

stakes.  Also  a  Hunter's  stakes,  rode 

by  gentlemen,  which  has  generally  pro- 
duced excellent  sport,  the  gentlemen  be- 
ing mostly  expert  riders. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  all  the 
horses  wdiich  have  won  the  gold  cup  at 
Lancaster  Races. — There  was  no  gold 
cup  the  first  year,  IS  10. 
year.  owner.  horse. 

ISll,  Mr.  Scarisbrick,  Reflection. 

1812,  Lord  Darlington,  AmadisdeGaul. 

1813,  Mr  ^\^orswick,  Ploughboy. 
1811.,  Mr.  Hodgson,  Woodman. 

1815,  Mr.  Riddell,        Dr.  Syntax.* 

1816,  ditto,  ditto. 

1817,  ]\Ir.  Lampton,  Silenus. 

1818,  Mr.  Riddell,        Dr.  Syntax. 

1819,  ditto,  ditto. 

1820,  ditto,  ditto. 


co:mmerce. 

At  one  period,  during  the  late  w^ar, 
Lancaster  was  an  extremely  busy  Com- 
mercial Town  ;  but  at  present  its  trade 
is  at  an  exceedingly  low  ebb.  In  1801 
there  were  76  vessels  belonging  to  this 
port,  amounting  to  13,996  tons,  and  na- 
vigated by  1605  men.  A  considerable 
trade  was  carried  on  to  Africa,  the  Bal- 
tic, and  the  West  Indies,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  coasting  vessels  employed  to  al- 
most all  the  sea-ports  on  the  western 
coast.  Lancaster  has  been  long  noted 
for  its  sail-cloth,  Mahogany  furniture, 
and  twine — indeed  it  Avas  noted  for  sail- 

*  Dr,  Syntax  has  also  won  six  cups  at  Prcs- 
toi. — 2  at  kichmond— and  1  at  JMkldlehain. 


cloth  at  a  remote  period.  So  highly  was 
the  Lancaster  manufacture  of  sail-cloth 
appreciated,  that,  at  one  time,  there  were 
from  five  to  six  thousand  pieces  manu- 
factured per  week — here,  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity, nearly  900  persons  were  employ- 
ed in  this  manufacture,  in  the  following 
manner: — 

Dressers  of  flax  and  hemp   55 

Shade  spinners  220 

Spinners  on  the  foot  wheel  200 

Bleachers   20 

Warpers,  etc   50 

Starch ers   60 

Winders   60 

AVx-avers...  .220 

885 

But  it  is  unpleasant  to  dwell  on  what 
Lancaster  has  been — it  ren)inds  us  too 
forcibly  of  what  it  is  now.  Even  the 
Lancaster  cabinet  ware,  once  so  cele- 
brated in  London  and  Paris,  is  not  so 
flourishing  as  formerly.  There  are 
however  still,  though  on  a  more  limited 
scale,  considerable  business  done  in  can- 
dies, rope  and  twine,  sail-cloth,  cotton 
spinning,  calico  weaving,  the  public 
breweries,  snutf  and  tobacco,  pipes,  hat^s, 
stockings,  stays,  etc.  etc. 

ADDENDA. 

The  following  summary  observations, 
though  not  coUiing  under  any  particular 
head,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  omitted. 
We  have  therefore  collected  all  remarks 
of  importance,  into  an  addenda. 

Market. — The  Market  days  are  on 
AVedncsday  and  Saturday,  the  latter  of 
which  is  tiie  principal  Market.  There 
seldom  fails  of  being  a  good  supply  of 
grain,  meal,  butter,  fish,  poultry,  vegeta- 
bles, etc. 

Fairs. — There  are  three  fairs  of  three 
days  each,  April  30th,  July  5th,  an<l 
October  10th. 

Banks.  The   Lancaster  Bank,  in 

Church  Street,  belongs  to  Thomas 
AVorswick,  Sons,  and  Co.  and  draws  on 
AVilliam  Mule,  Son,  and  Co.— The  New 
Bank,  in  Penny  Street,  belongs  to  oohn 
Dil worth,  and  'Co.  and  draws  on  Bai- 
clay,  Tritton,  Bevan,  and  Co. 

Freewas-ons. — There  is  one  lodge  of 

Freemasons  in  Lancaster  the  lodge 

of  Fortitude,  No.  484.  A  few  years  ago 
there  were  two. 

Inns. — The  principal  Inns  are  the 
King's  Arms,  the  Royal  Oak,  the  Com- 
mercial Inn,  and  the  Bear  and  Stafl'.— 
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There  are  upwards  of  sixty  public  houses 
in  the  whole. 

Savi/i/r  Bank. — There  has  lately  been 
a  Saving  Bank,  established  in  this  town, 
which  has  met  with  good  encourage- 
ment, and  promises  to  be  of  great  utility 
to  the  sober  and  industrious  part  of  the 
low^^r  class. 

SI  lip  BiiiJdin<r. — There  are  two  yards 
for  Ship-building,  but  only  one  is  em- 
ployed, and  that  scantily. 

Population. — By  the  last  census,  taken 
}n  1811,  there  were  in  Lancaster, 

Houses  1694 

Families  1905' 

inhabitants  9247 

Males  4237 

Females  oOlO 

being  an  increase  during  the  preceeding 
ten  years  of  about  200  persons. 

Groirfh  of  Crime.  From  1780  to 

1790,  the  felons  would  not  average  20 
at  each  assizes — from  1790  to  1800,  they 
would  be  nearly  40— from  ISOO  to  1810, 
they  would  be  between  (iO  and  70 — and 
from  1810  to  1820,  they  have  been  near- 
ly 100  at  each  assizes. 

Streets. — The  streets  are  kept  exceed- 
ingly clean,  on  account  of  the  poor  being 
allowed  to  collect  the  dirt;  by  which 
some  poor  families  are  almost  maintain- 
ed, who  would  otherwise  burthen  the 
parish. 

Lamps. — The  lamps  were  formerly 
lighted  by  the  Corporation;  but,  on  some 
iiccouut  or  other,  the  expense  is  now 
thrown  on  the  public. 

}Viitchnten. — Night-watches  are  regu- 
larly kept  through  the  winter,  but  these, 
like  the  lamps,  are  supported  by  the  in- 
habitants. 

.Vf,v.v/o'7.?.*-The  Sessions  are  held  on 
Tuesday  in  the  first  wdiole  week  after 
Epiphany — on  Tuesday  in  the  first 
whole  week  after  Easter — on  Tuesday 
in  tli  j  first  whole  week  after  the  trans- 
lation of  Thomas-a-Becket — on  Tues- 
day in  the  first  w^hole  week  after  Mi- 
chaehndR. 


OLocn-ations  and  Reflections  during-  an 
EXCURSION 

TO   THE    LAKE   OF  W^IXDERMLRE. 

(Conctuded  from  page  431  J 

The  morrow  was  the  Sabbath.  The 
Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Chester 


was  expected  to  hold  an  ordination  at 
the  church  in  the  morning,  ^\'c  took 
breakfast  with  the  curate,  at  his  resi- 
dence about  a  mile  out  of  the  village. 
Our  way  thither  was  up  an  elevatio)i 
above  the  village  and  the  lake.  The 
sun,  mounting  up  the  blue  arc  of 
immensity  before  us,  and  behind  us 
the  metallic  lustre  of  the  water,  with 
the  inverted  objects  of  the  opposite 
mountains  reflected  from  its  surface, 
stole  upon  our  observation,  in  spite  of 
all  our  convictions,  that  God  himself 
and  not  his  works,  should  on  such  a  day 
be  the  immediate  prompter  of  our  medi- 
tations. We  returned  to  the  church 
with  the  curate.  The  village  was  all 
in  a  bustle.  The  candidates  were  pa- 
rading the  church-yard,  or  hurrying  in- 
to the  vestry,  their  dress  and  the  anxi- 
ety on  their  countenances  giving  a  plain 
indication  of  them.  A  few  of  them 
were  known  to  us  ;  and  two  of  them 
were  our  respected  friends,  with  whom 
we  had  long  been  intimate,  and  in  whose 
interest  we  felt  ourselves  deeply  concern- 
ed. The  service  commenced,  and  we 
took  our  seats  near  the  altar.  A  candi- 
date for  priests'  orders  read  the  prayers; 
and  two  others,  the  lessons  for  the  day. 
Another  candidate  preached.  His  dis- 
course was  intended  to  display  the  lead- 
ing traits  of  a  ministerial  character, 
with  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
attached  to  that  sacred  office.  The  or- 
dination then  took  place.  The  Bishop 
drew  up  to  the  altar,  and  the  candidates 
around  him.  The  examining  chaplain 
presented  them  to  him  in  the  most 
affecting  manner  ;  while  his  Reverence 
received  them  with  the  most  complai- 
sant dignity  and  importance.  He  then 
went  through  the  ordination  service — 
and  Avhat  an  impressive  service  it  is  ! 
Ah!  ye  careless  ones,  who  present  your- 
selves only  for  the  honour,  ease,  and  e- 
moluments  of  the  Church,  could  you 
disregard  the  voice  of  conscience  upon 
the  occasion — could  you  appeal  to  hea- 
ven '^that  you  were  inwardly  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon  you  this 
office,"  and  that  your  sole  object  for  en- 
tering yourselves  into  the  stewardship 
of  Christ's  church  was  the  care  of  your 
charge — could  iiou  appeal  to  heaven  for 
the  truth  of  such  an  assertion,  and  dare 
to  corroborate  it  with  an  oath  Oh 
Religion— the  Religion  of  the  apostles 
and  of  our  forefathers,  martyrs  to  the 
glorious  cause— if  such  be  thy  suppor» 
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ters,  and  such  thy  teachers — well  may 
the  hell-bred  fiends  of  Infidelity  stalk 
throuj^h  our  land,  and  boldly  dissemi- 
nate the  seeds  of  vice  and  destruction 

throughout  the  kingdom  well  may 

crime  of  every  known^  and  even  hitherto 
unknown  description  pervade  our  na- 
tion, and  discontent  and  licentiousness 
characterize  our  people — and  well  too 
may  learning,  that  celestial  gift  of  man, 
be  corrupted,  when  through  it  the  vilest 
motives  find  an  almost  certain  specious 
semblance  for  lawful  acHon  !  But  the 
torrent  is  too  much  increased  to  be  stem- 
ed  by  any  human  exertion — and  does, 
and  doubtlessly  avtII  prevail  till  its 
fountain  be  exhausted. — Leave,  thou 
God  of  heaven^,  a  few  uncorrupted  hearts 
in  our  beloved  isle — a  few  patriots  to 
stretch  out  their  helping  hands  in  a 
time  of  danger. — Give  us  not  up  to  de- 
solation— but  by  some  act  of  thy  pre- 
serving providence  shield  us  from  the 
ruinous  attacks  of  all  our  oppressors — 
and  thine  shall  be  the  praise,  and  thine 
the  glory. 

After  the  ordination,  the  priests  and 
deacons  all  received  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  afterwards  their 
papers  of  orders  and  license.  No  charge 
was  given  them,  as  his  lordship  intend- 
ed to  hold  a  confirmation  of  the  adjoin- 
ing districts  in  the  afternoon. 

After  we  left  the  church  we  took  a 
walk  to  Winster^  about  three  miles  dis- 
tant. One  of  the  newly  ordained  priests, 
an  acquaintance  of  ours,  intended  to 
preach  there.  The  lake  and  scenery  a- 
gain  burst  upon  us  ;  but  the  morning's 
impression  was  too  strong  for  them  to 
efface  :  for  we  had  more  than  a  com- 
mon interest  in  the  ceremony.  We  had 
no  time  to  wait  a  regular  dinner,  but 
when  we  arrived  at  the  village  we  directed 
our  steps  to  the  first  farm  house  and  re- 
freshed ourselves  out  of  tlie  wholes®me 
nutriment  of  the  dairy.  At  any  time 
but  the  time  then  present,  my  whole 
powers  would  have  been  occupied  in  a 
whimsical  attention  to  looks  and  expres- 
sions ;  but  the  silence  which  I  then  ob- 
served was  owing  to  anotlier  cause. — 
I  felt  seriously  concerned  in  the  great 
and  responsible  importance  of  my  future 
prospects,  and  the  approaching  time  for 
a  correspondent  preparation — nay  1  may 
say,  I  felt  depressed,  and  almost  advised 
myself  to  shrink  V)ack  from  my  inten- 
tion, as  from  one  too  sacred  and  ardu- 
ous for  my  disposition  and  capacity  : 
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but  a  faint  ray  of  hope  occasionally 
beamed  languidly  on  my  soul  and  en- 
couraged me  to  content  myself;  as  I 
might  probably  be  useful  in  some  nar- 
row-limited sphere — and  if  useful  in 
any  point  of  view  whatever,  that  part 
of  the  duty  then  incumbent  upon  me 
would  be  discharged,  and  I  exculpated. 

The  chapel  is  small  and  rustic  in  the 
interior,  but  such  a  one  as  would  satisfy 
the  man  who  studies  usefulness  rather 
than  praise.  Such  a  worthy  character 
is  its  present  incumbent — and  such 
should  be  the  characters  of  all  clergy- 
men. It  is  not  for  the  sons  of  the  church 
to  steal  upon  our  passions  by  the  elegant 
strains  of  their  sermons — it  is  not  for 
them  to  captivate  our  ears  by  bursts  of 
eloquence — nor  to  enchain  our  souls  in 
admiration  to  the  sublimity  of  their  con- 
ceptions— 'tis  theirs  to  inform  our  hearts 
— to  level  their  language  to  our  capaci- 
ties, and  to  reason  with  us  in  terms  that 
can  reach  our  understandings.  But 
many  of  them  seek  the  applause  of  man, 
and  not  his  interest — sacrificing  his  pre- 
sent and  eternal  good  to  the  graces  and 
ornaments  of  an  oratorical  display  Alas, 
how  deplorable  it  is,  that  we  should  give 
up  even  in  our  religion  a  Laconian  sim- 
plicity, for  an  Attic  and  insignificant 
refinement !  The  sermon  w^hich  we 
heard  however  was  not  one  of  this  de- 
scription. It  was  plain  and  expressive 
— clear  and  scriptural — seeking  solely 
the  instruction  of  its  audience — and  the 
zeal  and  energy  with  which  it  was  de- 
livered introduced  it  to  the  heart ! 

In  our  return  we  were  caught  in  a 
thunderstorm :  but  only  one  wing  of 
the  cloud  passed  over  us,  so  that  we  were 
not  much  wet.  The  cloud  had  got  out 
into  a  clear  sky  ;  and  though  by  its  agi- 
tation it  was  evidently  charged  with  the 
electric  fluid,  the  non-conductric  pow- 
ers of  the  atmosphere  prevented  a  dis- 
charge. Other  clouds  were  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  they  appeared  quite  station- 
ary. We  had,  when  we  were  in  the  cha- 
pel, heard  a  few  thunder-claps  ;  the  ne- 
gative clouds  that  then  occasioned  them 
liad  been  soon  brought  to  an  equilibri* 
um,  and  had  now  incorporated  them- 
selves with  the  condensive  mass.  With 
what  an  awful  and  astounding  power 
does  this  great  machine  of  Nature  re- 
lieve itself !  The  amazing  force  of  some 
of  her  salutary  yet  commotive  agents, 
causes  the  globe  sometimes,  ponderous 
as  it  is,  to  tremble  to  its  centre.  Ah 
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how  puny  are  thy  efforts,  Man  !  How 
limited  thy  imitative  powers !  I'he  very 
success  of  thy  attempts,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  lead  thee  on  towards  per- 
fection, but  shew  thee  more  tliy  imper- 
fections. Prometheus  is  fi<>iiratir('/i/ 
said  to  have  stolen  fire  from  heaven  to 
animate  his  works  of  clay.  That  thou 
canst  do  liferalli/;  and  confine  and  lihe- 
rate  it,  extenuate  or  condense  it,  at  thy 
own  pleasure — yet  when  thy  whole  pow- 
ers have  been  exerted,  what  are  their 
results  when  compared  wdth  those  of 
heaven  ?  "Wliat  do  they  most  promi- 
nently declare  ?  but  that  presumptive 
vanity  by  which  finite  man  dares  to 
mimic  the  works  of  the  Infinite? 
Still,  by  such  means  to  get  acquainted 
■with  the  theory  of  the  creation,  and  to 
be  enabled  partly  to  support  that  theory 
with  facts,  is  an  enviable  and  an  ho- 
nourable acquisition  :  it  is  only  in  the 
comparison  of  the  effects  produced,  that 
man  here  appears  despicable. 

We  reached  Bowness  as  the  Con- 
firmation was  terminating.  A  nume- 
rous SAvarm  was  pouring  out  into  the 
village,  and  taking  their  different  di- 
rections to  their  respective  districts. 
Tell  me,  if  the  tale  can  be  told,  what 
is  human  nature  ?  Tell  me,  how  low  it 
is  sunk  in  depravity — how  far  is  cor- 
rupted the  human  heart  ?  My  own 
experience — comparatively  short  as  thou 
art,  my  own  observations — limited  as 
ye  are — tell  me !  Tell  me.  Revelation, 
that  "the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  are 
fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil,  and  that 
continually  ;"  an:l  I  will  credit  the  ex- 
pression— 1  will  give  it  the  testimony 
of  my  own  heart,  and  of  my  own  obser- 
vations. From  a  ceremony  so  solemn — 
— ^from  an  engagement  so  binding,  and  of 
such  consequence  as  that  of  taking  upon 
ourselves  oui-  baptismal  vows,  and  seri- 
ously presuming  to  ratify  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty — to  return  in 
mockery  and  ridicule  from  these — what 
is  it  but  insulting  the  dread  ^Majesty  of 
Heaven  ?  And  Oh  ! — how  much  was 
this  the  case  !  "When  1  saw  the  com- 
mingling of  the  sexes  young  as  they 
were  in  an  unbecoming  familiarity — 
when  I  heard  their  oaths  and  impreca- 
tions— their  impious  observations  upon 
an.  institute  so  intentionally  conducive 
to  their  lasting  good — I  could  scarcely 
beUeve,  but  that  the  bare  red  arm  of 
vindictive  Justice  would  have  been  in- 
stantly exposed,  and  these  piteous  ob- 


jects hurried  away  to  judgment !  

How  long-suffering,   how  merciful  is 
our  God  ! 

We  again  repaired  to  the  curate's, 
and  had  our  tea.  Our  friend  who  had 
been  ordained  deacon  in  the  morning, 
accompanied  us.  How^  sensible  was  he 
of  his  situation  !  With  what  earnest- 
ness and  solicitude  did  he  discourse  up- 
on his  future  functions !  His  motives 
I  trust  were  real — may  hia-  endeavours 
be  crowned  with  success  !  He  was  anx- 
ious to  walk  to  Kendal  that  evening, 
nay,  1  believe  he  was  \inder  the  neces- 
sity, and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying him.  We  chatted  awhile  upon 
the  events  of  the  past,  and  then  upon 
those  of  the  preceeding  day  ;  and  upon 
the  course  of  his  examination. 

A  curious  impression,  which  had 
struck  me  upon  my  first  entrance  into  the 
Blue  rock  district,  touched  my  mind; 
and,  though  my  friend  was  the  means 
of  frequently  banishing  it  from  my  con- 
sideration, still  it  seemed  to  haunt  me. 
The  impression  was  this.  That  the  al- 
most perpendicular  elevation  of  the  stra- 
ta of  this  order  of  rocks,  was  not  so 
much  owing  to  any  commotion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  as  to  the  law  of  their 
crystallization.  It  is  a  well  establislied 
fact,  that  all  the  mollecullar  parts  of 
matter,  which  compose  their  aggregates 
in  a  crystalhzed  niass^have  respectively 
a  different  law  of  combination,  and  form 
their  mass  of  crystals  as  different  and 
distinct  as  their  component  parts.  These 
crystals  if  left  free  to  their  laws  of  com- 
bination, when  they  are  similar,  gene- 
rally subside  in  similar  situations :  and 
the  superficial  appearance  of  crystals  of 
like  composites,  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  as  well  simply  as  in 
their  compound  mass.  Now  those  crys- 
tals that  form  cubes,  rhomboids,  etc. 
mostly  subside  from  their  solutions  or 
mediums  of  crystallization  in  contact 
with  some  or  other  of  their  sides,  and 
present  to  the  observer  a  solid,  with  a 
surface  of  angular  prominences  more  or 
less  elevated, according  to  their  respective 
crystalline  forms,  and  the  modes  of  their 
agglutination.  These  surfaces,  when 
subjected  to  a  compound  microscope  of  a 
moderate  power  in  the  eye  glass,  and  a 
strong  amplifying  lens,  to  increase  the 
field  of  view — reveal  to  the  eye  almost 
an  exact  minature  of  the  mountainous 
district  of  the  lakes.  I  was  much  struck, 
however,  with  the  siinularity,  and  be- 
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come  daily  more  and  more  convinced  of 
the  probability  of  the  angular  appear- 
ance and  combination  of  these  moun- 
tains, being  owing  to  the  nature  of  their 
prime  crystallization  and  the  aggrega- 
tion of  their  homogeneous  mass.  That 
this  rock^  as  well  as  all  other  rocks  of 
primitive  formation,  consists  of  almost 
entirely  pure  crystalline  matter,  is  uni- 
versally allowed  by  geologists.  And 
that  their  angular  elevation,  or  the  dip 
of  their  lamiuce  or  strata,  corresponds 
in  the  sam.e  generic  rock  wherever  it  is 
found  over  the  surface  of  the  whole 
globe ;  is  also  a  point  which  they  deter- 
mine. C^onsequcntly  this  elevation  is 
owing,  at  least  1  conceive  so,  to  the  law 
of  their  crystallization,  rather  than  to 
the  agency  of  any  commotion  in  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  for  any  commotion 
there  would  rather  promote  a  universal 
confusion  of  all  strata,  whether  of  ho- 
mogeneous or  heterogenous  rock,  than  a 
preservation  of  those  strata  in  their  si- 
milar and  natural  elevations.  The  ele- 
vation of  many  mountains  above  the  sea, 
or  adjacent  plains,  is  no  obstacle  to  a 
favourable  conclusion  to  this  presump- 
tion, when  we  consider  the  amazing  in- 
equality of  the  proportion  which  sub- 
sists between  the  native  crystallizations 
of  the  earth,  and  the  artificial  ones  of 
the  laboratory. 

Our  arrival  at  Kendal  completed  the 
circle  of  our  excursion.  No  circle  was 
ever  described  with  greater  pleasure,  or 
afforded  more  information,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  its  construction.  I  may  say, 
every  step  was  attended  with  demon- 
stration :  but  not  with  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  geometrician  engaged  in  trac- 
ing out,  by  his  analogies,  proportions 
and  relative  properties — no,  our  demon- 
stration was  the  unih/  of  a  God,  so  clear- 
ly manifested  in  the  elenieiits  of  crea- 
tion. If  man  wants  a  convincing  argu- 
ment of  the  existence  of  the  Deity — an 
argument  void  of  all  sophistication — 
let  him  read  it  in  the  volume  of  Nature; 
and  follow  her  without  prejudice  through 
a  few  of  her  supporting  and  undeniable 
facts.  Let  him  become  acquainted  with 
her  designs,  and  then  pursue  her 
through  their  accomplishment.  And 
if  they  do  not  speak  to  his  senses — if 
they  do  not  impress  with  an  invincible 
energy  his  feelings — that  consummate 

WISDOM  AND  OMNIl'OTENT  POWER  U- 
NIVERSALLY  AND  ARSOLUTELV  REIGNS 

—then  1  must  say,  his  gifts  of  sense  and 


feeling  are  vain — and  that  his  very  ad- 
herence to  infidelity  and  atheism  is  the 
greatest  proof  possible  of  their  fallacy, 
as  they  must  certainly  be  destitute  of 
arffinnent  and  fad,  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  met  with  his  acceptance. — Or, 
wants  man  pure  and  unsatiating  enjoy- 
ment ?  Let  him  scan  the  works  of  God 
— let  him  rise  on  the  wings  of  Genius 
and  Imagination  to  some  distant — sonie 
immeasurably  far  distant  point  of  space, 
and  there  expand  the  utmost  powers  of 
his  soul  to  their  utmost  limits,  and  em- 
brace in  that  expansion  the  greatest 
possible  area  of  the  surrounding  systems 
— let  him  there  contemplate  myriads  of 
vast  luminous  orbs  separated  by  almost 
incalculable  distances,  and  profusely 
pouring  around  them  an  ineffable  flood  of 
light,  which  luminates  their  revolving 
spheres,  and  makes  visible  the  very  abyss 
of  infinity ;  and  this  done — let  him  still 
imagine  as  many  points  more — and  as 
many  stations,  and  as  many  surround- 
ing orbs  of  light,  and  as  many  revolving 
globes  around  them — let  him  do  this, 
till  the  arithmetical  funds  of  his  soul 
are  exhausted — and  still  conceive  the 
existence  of  as  many  myriads  more — 
and  if  this  does  not  fill  his  soul  with  as- 
tonishment and  delight,  what  will — 
what  can  }  But  if  tliis  be  an  exertion 
too  great  for  his  powers — let  him  become 
acquainted  with  the  visible  productions 
of  the  Almighty,  as  they  are  found  to 
exist  upon  our  own  globe.  Let  the  ani- 
mal or  the  vegetable  economy  excite  his 
attention.  Let  him  study  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  different  classes  of  beings,  in 
each  of  which  a  marvellous  system  pre- 
vails. Or  let  him  observe  their  generic 
and  specific  propensities  ;  and,  if  an  in- 
nate ability  to  discharge  their  vital  func- 
tions be  not  unexceptionably  implanted 
ill  them — if  an  instinct  be  not  observed 
in  them,  as  perfect  in  the  foetus  just  e- 
merging  from  the  womb,  as  in  the  ex- 
perienced animal  just  before  its  exit — 
then,  let  him  conclude  his  researches 
vain,  and  that  tlie  wonderful  displays 
attributed  to  creative  power  and  de- 
sign, are  merely  visionary — perceptible 
to  none  but  the  infatuated  zoologist, 
who  endeavours  to  impose  upon  the 
world  his  own  imaginations  for  reason- 
able facts,  and  incontrovertible  truths. 
Or,  if  the  cropy// of  animals  but  slightly 
afiect  hhn,  let  him  descend  still  lower 
in  the  degrees  of  creation,  where  the 
maximum  of  a  God  is  still  more  visible 
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The  organization  of  plants,  their  various 
laws  of  fructification,  and  the  parts  so 
pecuHarly  adapted  to  that  end,  must 
surely  attract  him  ;  if  not,  let  him  com- 
mence the  entomologist,  for  if  fond  of 
change,  (and  who  is  not?)  there  he  may 
observe  changes  most  seemingly  unac- 
countable and  actually  surprising.  What 
mind  without  becoming  enthusiastic, 
can  observe  the  whole  metamorphosis 
of  an  insect  ?  can  follow  it  through  its 
difFeren,t  states  of  existence  from  the  egg 
to  its  perfect  or  imago  state — without 
being  tempted  sometimes  to  discredit  his 
own  senses  ?  Can  man  descend  down 
the  chain  of  creation  to  within  a  few 
links  of  absolute  nothing,  and  find  life 
and  enjo)Tnent  there  existing  in  a  being 
less  than  an  atom,  and  that  being  as 
complete  in  its  formation,  and  as  regu- 
lar in  its  actions  and  motions,  as  those 
of  the  greatest  magnitude,  without  ex- 
claiming— What  perfection !  Truly 

there  is  a  God  that  governeth  the  earth ! 

In  pursuits  of  this  nature,  there  is  no 
difficulty  to  deter  or  impede  our  pro- 
gress. The  first  step  is  attended  with 
all  the  pleasure  that  can  delight,  and  all 
the  novelty  that  can  entice  us  to  an  eager 
advancement.  Aristotle  says,  rag  fxfv 
piKag  r/jc  TraidtLag  SLvai  -Ttucpag,  yXvKeig  h 
THg  Kapirag.  "The  roots  of  learning  are 
bitter,  but  the  fruits  are  sweet."    It  is 


said  every  rule  has  some  exception  to  its 
universal  application,  so  may  every  ob- 
servation; and  the  roots  of  the  study  of 
nature,  may  be  an  exception  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  above  expression;  for 
the  whole  tree  is  sweet — root,  branch, 
and  fruit — who  so  like  to  tell,  as  he  who 
is  continually  tasting  ? 

But  the  natm-alist  is  despised,  and 
''^men  are  apt  to  treat  with  contempt  the 
man  whom  they  see  poring  over  a  moss 
or  examining  an  insect."  True.  And 
let  him  be  despised — let  him  be  con- 
temned. Still  his  speculations  are  not 
barren,  no  more  than  his  who  gazes  up- 
on the  mighty  planets.  God  does  not 
solely  display  the  wonders  of  his  Art  in 
the  magnitudes  of  creation.  No.  "He 
delights  to  be  elaborate  in  the  minute- 
nesses and  minims  of  nature  ;  to  open 
his  immensity,  as  it  w^ere,  within  a 
speck  ;  to  lavish  his  skill  and  ornaments 
upon  insects  and  butterflies ;  and  to  in- 
form ajits  and  been  with  better  sagacity 
and  science  than  the  more  laboured  sys- 
tem of  hinnan  policy  can  exhibit.  For  the 
littlenesses  of  our  God  are  great  beyond 
conception,  and  while  the  universe  can- 
not contain  him,  his  wisdom  and  might, 
his  goodness  and  glory,  and  the  fulness 
of  his  infinity  are  entire,  and  displayed 
throughout  every  foint  of  infinite  space." 
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of  its  limited  district;  and  holds  out  to 
the  gay  and  luxurious  the  temptation  of 
a  theatre  and  an  assembly  room — and  to 
the  studious  or  the  indolent  the  conve- 
nience of  a  subscription  library. 

Voyage  round  Englaiid. 

No  15. 

HEIGHT  OF  THE  LAKE  MOUNTAINS. 

The  following  are  the  heights  of  the 
principal  mountains  and  hills  of  Cum- 
berland, taken  from  observations  made 
in  the  course  of  a  trigonometrical  survey 
in  1811. 

November,  1820.—- iV"©.  XI.  Vol.I. 


Scaf ell— high  point  3166  feet. 

Scafell— low  point  3092 

Helvellyn  3055 

Skiddaw  3022 

Bowfell  2911 

Crossfell  2901 

Pillar  2893 

Saddleback  2787 

Grassmere  fell  27.>6 

High  Pike  2101 

Black  Comb  1919 

Dent  Hill  1115 

LYSONS* 


THE  CHRISTIAN. 

No.  8 

Frovi  the  French  of  Massillon, 

How  is  the  Gospel  incompatible  with 
society? — Is  it  incompatible  with  the  du- 
ties of  friendship  ?  It  is  relij^ion  alone- 
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which  assures  us  of  sincere  and  faithful 

friends.  With  feehngs  of  gratitude  ? 

— It  is  true  ])iety  which  forms  kind 
hearts.  With  the  pleasures  of  conver- 
sation and  friendly  connexions?  Our 

crimes  form  all  the  atrocity  and  caprici- 
ousness  of  our  tempers;  and  a  pure  con- 
science is  the  only  source  of  joy  and  true 

pleasure.  AFith  the  marriage  hond  ? 

— It  is  faith  alone  which,  rendering  this 
union  holy,  renders  it  sure  and  inviola- 
ble. With  the  decencies  and  duties 

of  civil  life  ? — It  is  the  Gospel  wdiich 
renders  us  meek,  humble,  and  affiible; 
and  which  persuades  us  that  we  always 
owe  more  to  others  than  they  do  to  us. 
 "With  public  offices? — If  the  max- 
ims of  the  Gospel  governed  empires  and 
kings,  we  should  see  neither  abuse  of 
authority,  oppression  of  the  weak,  bad 
faith  in  affairs ;  neither  monstrous  for- 
tunes, which  display  opulence  but  hide 
injustice;  neither  inno'cence  become  the 
toy  or  victim  of  pride  ;  neither  society 
torn  by  hatred,  and  poisoned  by  jealou- 
sy; nor,  in  short,  the  passions  trouble 
and  divide  the  same  roen  whom  passion 
alone  unites. 

FRAGMENTA. 
No.  8. 

 Yes,  my  dear  Frederick,  liis  re- 
ligion was  as  pure  as  it  was  liberal.  He 
looked  up  to  the  Deity  with  a  humble, 
but  unshaken  confidence  in  his  divine 
protection. — When  in  the  height  of  his 
prosperity — when  riches  and  honours 
were  his  portion — he  was  never  elated. 
"With  a  smile  as  benign  as  the  blush  of 
morning,  he  would  raise  his  meek  blue 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  more  powerful  than  the 
eloquence  of  words,  he  would  breathe  up 
the  devout  aspirations  of  his  soul  to  the 

father  of  every  blessing.  When  care, 

and  pain,  and  disappointment  had  bow- 
ed him  to  the  very  dust,  a  murmur  ne- 
ver escaped  him — he  felt  humbled  in 
the  presence  of  his  Maker,  and  he  did 
not  dare  to  repine.  The  same  power 
which  had  abased  him,  he  knew,  could 


exalt  him — aud  he  resigned  himself  tu 
the  will  of  heaven. 

But  he  did  not  suffer  his  virtues  to 
slumber  in  his  own  breast — he  felt  the 
warm  glov/  of  Christian  affection  for 
every  child  of  man.  He  was  not  sepa- 
rated from  any  part  of  the  human  race, 
through  prejudice  or  bigotry — he  believ- 
ed that,  though  the  way  to  eternal  life 
was  very  narrow,  it  was  wide  enough  for 
all  mankind — he  excluded  none  from 
that  heaven  which  he  was  seeking,  mere- 
ly for  seeking  it  in  a  different  manner. — 
"I  claim,"  he  would  often  say,  ^'^the  pri- 
vilege of  thinking  for  mysejf,  and  I  free- 
ly grant  it  to  others."  Sometimes  when 
urged  by  arguments,  he  would  say,  '^I 
think  that  /  am  right,  and  you  tliink 
that  1J0U  are  not  wrong — believe  me.  Sir, 
those  points  which  we  count  so  impor- 
tant, are  not  worth  a  thought,  much 
less  an  argument.  If  we  worship  God 
'in  spirit  and  in  truth,'  will  it  make  any 
difference  whether,  we  worship  him  in 
a  splendid  cathedral,  or  beneath  the 
shelter  of  a  thatched  cottage,  or  even  in 
the  open  air?  It  is  not  the  place  but  the 
manner — it  is  not  the  name  but  the  na- 
ture of  our  faith  that  the  Almighty 
takes  into  account.  To  His  merciful 
ear  the  cries  of  His  creatures  are  wafted 

on  the  wings  of  ministering  angels;  

He  hears,  with  compassion,  the  plead- 
ings of  the  Christian  for  that  redemp- 
tion which  was  purchased  for  all  the 
world.  The  Arminian  praying  for  all 
men,  and  the  Calvinisc  praying  for  a 
part — the  Catholic  supplicating  through 
the  medium  of  beatified  spirits,  and 
the  Unitarian  to  him  alone — the  Mo- 
slem addressing  him  according  to  the 
precepts  of  Mahomet,  and  the  Jew  ac- 
cording to  those  of  Moses — even  the  In- 
dian with  his  thousand  Gods,  is  not 
overlooked  by  that  Being  who  looks  only 
to  the  intention  of  the  heart.  Should 
/,"  he  would  say,  "address  jni/  prayers 
to  the  sun,  1  should  not  be  accepted,  be- 
cause a  purer  light  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  me,  and  I  know  better;  but  the  rude 
Indian  is,  like  myself,  required  to  do  no 
more  than  he  can." 

O  THE  ECCENTRIC  PHILANTHROPISE  . 


ME3J0IR 

OF   THOMAS   GARNETT,    M.  D. 

Because  this  apparently  inhospitable 


district  has  produced  several  individuals 
of  superior  eminence,  it  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed  that  there  is  something 
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lu  the  character  of  the  country^  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  elicit  and  cherish  the 
<:^erms  of  talent  in  the  dawning  mind — 
that  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  exerts  a  genial  influ- 
ence over  the  expanding  intellect,  and 
in.ibues  it  with  generous,  noble,  and  ele- 
vated sentiments.  This  idea  is  not  per- 
haps altogether  groundless,  but  the  rea- 
son why  the  sons  of  the  north  have 
shone  with  such  distinguished  lustre  in 
the  hemisphere  of  vScience  is  attributable 
to  a  stronger,  a  more  effectual  cause. 

The  brawny  inhabitants  of  sarage  na- 
tions are  commonly  found  to  possess  a 
degree  of  muscular  power,  far  superior 
to  the  pampered  sons  of  civilized  coun- 
tries. This  is  not  owing  to  the  salubrity 
of  the  clime;  but  all  the  feebler  part  of 
the  youthful  offspring  fall  victims  to  the 
rude  customs  of  their  fathers,  and  only 
the  strong  and  hardy  survive  to  man's 
estate.  Thus  it  is  with  the  geniuses  of 
the  North — unless  they  possess  that  su- 
perior strength  of  mind  which  spurns 
at  difficulties,  which  neglect  itself  is  un- 
able to  repress,  they  never  emerge  from 
the  shadows  of  their  own  mountains. 
No  wonder  then,  that  the  few  whose 
energies  bear  them  over  every  obstacle, 
should  stand  conspicuous  in  the  world  of 
science. 

The  youth  whose  bosom  is  endued 
with  the  love  of  knowledge,  pursues  his 
career  along  the  path  of  science,  and  fi- 
gures to  himself  an  ideal  temple  of  fame 
at  its  other  extremity — the  thirst  of 
learning  warms  his  breast — the  sublimi- 
ty of  his  native  country  inflames  his  soul 
— he  longs  to  escape  from  the  bonds 
which  confine  him — and  looks  around 
for  encouragement  in  his  progress.  But 
—he  meets  %vith  scorn,  or  at  best  with 
neglect.  Those  whom  fortune  has  plac- 
ed at  their  ease,  consider  him  beneath 
their  notice ;  and  the  plodding  herd  of 
mankind,  cannot  comprehend  what  his 
vagaries  aim  at — 

*'  Xone  count  him  wondrous  wise,  Jvr  ?nost 
believe  him  mad." 

After  many  an  unsuccessful  struggle — 
after  exhausting  the  best  days  of  his 
youth  in  fruitless  attempts  to  escape  in- 
to a  more  genial  clime  after  disco- 
vering that  ?nin(l  is  the  only  unsaleable 
commodity  a  man  can  bring  to  market, 
he  generally  retires  from  the  chase  in 
disgust,  sinks  into  a  state  of  gloomy  de- 
spondency—buries  those  talents  in  use-  , 


llessness  which  might  have  served  his 
country — adds  another  to  the  number  of 
those  who  are  drooping  under  disap- 
pointed hopes,  and  who  may  be  found 
in  almost  all  our  villages— pines  av/ay  a 
few  unhappy  years  in  obscurity — and  at 
last  falls,  at  once  his  country's  honour 
and  disgrace. 

Still  there  have  been  found  a  few  in 
every  age,  wliom  nothing  could  depress. 
An  individual  now  and  then  has  risen 
in  defiance  of  every  obstruction — and 
then  his  country  has  claimed  /thn  as  her 
son  whom  she  had  refused  to  befriend. 
The  late  Bishop  of  Landaff  was  a  noble 
instance  of  successful  perseverance — 
Ephraim  Chambers  rose  to  fame  even  in 
spite  of  every  difficulty— even  in  our 
own  days,  Mr.  Barrow  of  (Jlverston  has 
risen  through  a  host  of  difficulties  sufii- 
cient  to  have  damped  the  ardour  of 
a  thousand  men  of  inferior  minds,  and 
now^  enjoys,  from  his  seat  in  the  admiral- 
ty, the  just  reward  of  his  well  eai-ned 
fame.  Lonsdale,  of  Lancaster,  too,  has 
struggled  through  liis  difficulties,  and 
now  reaps  his  due  reward — but  where 
are  all  the  rest.^  Let  those  answer  who 
best  can  tell. 

Mr.  Oamett,  the  subject  of  this  ar- 
ticle, may  perhaps  form  rather  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule;  he  seems  to 
have  had  fewer  difficulties  to  encounter 
than  any  of  the  sons  of  the  north;  but 
he  was  a  man  of  a  peculiarly  strong 
mind,  and  what  might  have  deterred 
another,  was  to  him  only  an  additional 
motive  for  exertion;  and  fortune  is  always 
propitious  to  the  daring  hand  which 
boldly  seizes  her  favours — hence  Mr. 
Garnett  appears  to  have  had  a  favouring 
gale  during  the  earlier  period  of  his  life, 
and  if  the  smooth  sea  of  his  voyage  was 
ruffled  by  tempests  in  his  after  years,  it 
was  owing  to  causes  beyond  the  power 
of  human  control. 

Thomas  Garnett  Avas  born  at  Caster- 
ton,  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  on  the  21st 
of  April,  1766.  During  his  first  }  ear,  he 
removed  with  his  father  toBarbon,a  small 
village  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he 
resided  till  he  was  fifteen.  The  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  were  consequently 
received  at  such  a  school  as  so  secluded  a 
place  could  afford.  And  here  Mr.  Gar- 
nett's  first  indications  of  genius  display- 
ed themselves.  ^Vliile  his  schoolfellows 
were  scarcely  acquiring  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  carry  them  through  the  hum- 
blest walks  of  life,  he  was  preparing 
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himself  to  shine  at  once  the  ornament  of 
his  country  and  of  science. — To  perseve- 
rance mountains  give  way. — x\t  school 
his  whole  time  was  employed  in  drink- 
ing the  largest  possible  draughts  from 
tJie  limited  stream  of  instruction  which 
was  offered  him ;  and  his  leisure  was 
filled  with  little  mechanical  experiments 
— for  the  truly  active  mind  disdains  re- 
l)ose.  It  is  said  that  at  the  early  age  of 
eleven  years,  he  constructed  a  dial  and 
a  quadrant  from  some  that  he  had  acci- 
dentally seen.  W^ith  these  rude  instru- 
ments he  boldly  sallied  forth  to  measure 
the  height  of  the  hill  behind  his  father's 
liouse  ;  for  ^rue  genius  finds  no  difficul- 
ties, it  only  finds  exercise.  When  he 

was  fifteen,  he  was  put  an  apprentice  to 
Mr.  Dawson  of  Sedbergh,  who  was  then 
a  surgeon  and  an  apothecary.  With 
this  gentlemen,  young  Garnett  found  all 
that  he  had  formerly  sighed  to  find;  fuU 
scope  was  given  to  his  expanding  mind. 
The  mathematics  had  been  his  chief  de- 
light, and  no  man  was  better  qualified 
to  instruct  him  than  Mr.  Dav/son.  lie 
also  here  became  accquainted  with  me- 
chanics, hydrostatics,  optics,  astronomy, 
and  cliemistry,  which  last  became  hence- 
forth his  darling  pursuit.  AVe  may  with 
propriety  attribute  his  future  advance- 
ment in  the  world  of  science  to  his  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Dawson ;  for  whatever 
•might  liave  been  the  natural  strength  of 
his  intellect,  if  he  had  met  with  no  fa- 
Yourahle  circumstance — if  no  congenial 
mind  had  taught  his  genius  Iwvi  to 
soar,"  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
sunk,  lik'j  ethers,  after  many  a  useless 
eflbrt. 

In  178.5,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  for 
further  improvenient;  and  immediately 
became  r.  member  of  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Societies  ;  and  was  afterwards 
president  of  the  latter. 

Wliether  or  not  it  should  be  attributed 
to  him  as  one  of  those  errors  into  which 
ardent  minds  are  apt  to  ran,  he  here  be- 
came a  disciple  to  the  ]5runonian  Sys- 
tem of  medicine,  which  v/as  thep,  just 
introduced  by  the  famous  Dr.  Brown. 
A  system  to  which  Jie  always  closely  ad- 
hc'Ved  and  strenuously  defended.  His 
*' Lecture  on  Health,"  intended  to  ex- 
plain and  support  this  wild  theory,  well 
deserves  the  serious  attention  of  all  me- 
dical practitioners;  for  though  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded  are  erro- 
neous, and  the  arguments  he  adduces  in 
its  defence  are  sonje  of  t)iem  experi- 


mentally false,  still  there  are  positions 
in  it  which  are  incontrovertible. 

In  1788,  he  published  his  "Disserta- 
tion de  visu,"  and  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  lie  then  went  to  London  to 
perfect  his  medical  studies,  and  return- 
ed to  Barbon  in  1789. 

While  he  remained  with  his  friends 
in  Westmorland,  he  wrote  his  treatise 
on  Optics,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

His  first  establishment  in  the  world 
was  as  a  physician  .it  Bradford  in  York- 
shire, in  1790.  But  his  ardent  mind 
thirsted  for  higher  honours  than  those 
of  a  mere  medical  man — to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a  philosof)her  was  his  secret 
aim.  To  accomplish  this,  every  action 
of  his  life  had  a  tendency.  He  imme- 
diately began  to  give  lectures  on  philo- 
sophy and  chemistry ;  he  also  published 
here  a  "Treatise  on  Horley-green  Spa." 
Dr.  Garnett  liowever  did  not  find  lirad- 
ford  answer  his  expectations.  Great  as 
were  his  abihties,  he  did  not  find  the  in- 
habitants sufficiently  capable  of  appre- 
ciating them;  and  therefore  removed  to 
Knarcsboroiigh  and  Ilarrowgate,  in 
1791,  both  of  which  places  he  regularly 
attended.  Here  he  found  greater  scope 
for  his  power,  and  his  reputation  greatly 
increase.  lie  analyzed  the  Crescent 
water  at  Harrowgate,  and  some  other 
places,  lie  began  now  to  appear  as  a 
public  character,  and  felt  atixious  to 
render  himself  as  beneficial  as  possible 
to  the  comnmnity.  Through  his  means, 
a  subscription  library  was  estabUshed 
which  still  continues. 

One  of  his  actions  at  this  time  de- 
serves particular  mention: — he  promot- 
ed the  plan  of  pleasure  grounds  on  the 
rock,  called  fort  Montague;  and  instruct- 
ed the  poor  man,  who  is  styled  the  go- 
vernor, to  institute  a  bank,  and  issue 
small  bills  of  the  value  of  a  few  half- 
pence, in  imitation  of  anmtry  bank 
notes.  These  notes  have  still  been  well 
received  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  who 
visit  the  place,  and  who  willingly  pur- 
chase his  notes  for  a  more  substantial 
medium  of  exchange. 

But  we  must  hasten  now  to  a  more 
important  period  of  Dr.  Garnett's  life. 
Two  ladies,  Miss  W^orboys  and  Miss 
Cleveland,  were  reconunendtd  to  use  the 
Ilarrowgate  waters,  by  a  physician  in 
London,  who  being  an  intin)ate  friend 
of  Dr.  (Tarnett's,  prevailed  on  the  Doc- 
tor to  admit  them  as  boarders  into  his 
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I    awn  house.    Miss  Cleveland  was  young 
'    and  remarkably  prepossessing;  it  is  no 
wonder  then  ii  her  physician  felt  more 
than  usual  interest  in  his  fair  charge. 
He  was  a  man,  the  urbanity  of  whose 
I    Ibehaviour  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew 
i     him ;  and  Miss  Cleveland  found  in  him 
I    a  mind  congenial  to  her  own.  Acquain- 
j     tance  soon  improved  into  mutual  esteem, 
\    and  finally  terminated  in  a  happy  union, 
'    in  179.5. 

Dr.  Garnett  still  found  obstacles,  as  he 
thought,  to  his  advancement  in  his  na- 
tive country;  though  to  less  ardent  minds 
lie  might  have  appeared  to  have  reaped 
all  the  rev/ard  he  could  reasonably  look 
for — his  practice  was  extensive — his 
abilities  were  acknowledged — he  was  pa- 
ironised  by  the  great^ — and  his  wealth 
was  accumulating.  But  there  was  a 
liigher  aim  than  all  this  which  actuated 
every  exertion  of  his  mind.  He  did  not 
seek  to  be  accoimted  a  good  pfiysician, 
j  but  one  of  the  Jir.st  physicians  in  the 
kingdom.  His  ambition  was  not  to  ap- 
pear in  the  ranks  o  f  h  am  in g,  but  at  the 
head.  His  attempts  hitherto  had  not 
been  crov^ned  v/ith  that  success  which 
he  sighed  after.  .America,  he  flattered 
himself,  would  confer  on  him  those  ho- 
nours which  had  been  denied  him  at 
home.  Filled  with  the  glittering  liopes 
of  unrivalled  fame  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
he  prepared  for  his  departure  to  the  new 
world,  and  had  actually  packed  up  his 
apparatus — had  bade  farewell  to  his 
English  friends — and  proceeded  to  Li- 
verpool in  order  to  embark  with  the  first 
vessel. 

Here  an  occurrence,  apparently  trivial 
at  the  moment,  changed  the  complexion 
of  his  fortune,  and  ultimately  made  him 
relinquish  his  determination  of  quitting 
England. 

\\^hile  he  was  waiting  for  a  vessel, 
£ome  persons,  who  knew  and  valued  him, 
persuaded  him  to  give  a  few  lectures  on 
philosophy  in  that  tov;n  before  his  de- 
parture. This  idea  vv  as  agreeable  to  his 
general  plan;  for  he  was  anxious  not 
only  to  acquire  fame,  but  to  ditfuse  that 
knowledge  which  he  had  obtained.  Such 
v.as  his  success  at  Liverpool,  as  a  lec- 
turer, that  he  was  im.mediately  invited 
to  Manchester,  where  he  was  received 
with  even  greater  enthusiasm  than  at 
Liverpool.  He  then  went  to  A^arring- 
ton,  and  thence  to  Lancaster,  at  both  of 
which  places  he  experienced  the  same 
jSatlering  success.    Ilis  manner  was  so 


clear,  and  there  appeared  so  much  anxi- 
ety in  the  lecturer  to  inform  the  minds 
of  his  hearers,  that  his  fame  spread  with 
the  delight  and  instruction  he  had  every 
where  communicated  to  his  audience. 
In  consequence  of  the  satisfaction  his. 
lectures  had  given,  he  received  a  press- 
ing invitation  to  go  to  Dublin,  where  a 
large  subscription  M'as  already  formed. 

At  this  juncture,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  his  friends,  the  professorship 
in  Anderson's  Institution  at  Glasgow, 
was  offered  to  him  in  so  handsome  a 
manner  that  he  could  not  refuse  the  ho- 
nour, though  the  emolument  was  not 
likely  to  be  equal  to  that  arising  from 
his  present  plan  of  giving  lectures.  He 
entered  on  his  professorship  in  1796; 
and  was  honoured  with  that  attention 
Avhich  his  talents  so  well  merited.  He 
had  now  in  part  accomplished  his  grea- 
test project — that  of  reaching  the  first 
scientific  honours.  At  the  close  of  his 
lectures  for  the  season,  he  visited  his 
friends  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  at  Liverpool.  In  1798, 
he  made  a  tour  to  the  Highlands,  which 
he  published  in  1800.  A  work  which 
has  been  justly  admired,  and  perhaps 
more  read  than  any  of  his  other  v>rorks. 

Hitherto  Dr.  Garnett's  life  had  been 
what  we  may  call  a  fortunate  one;  he 
had  struggled  for  honourable  distinction, 
and  he  had  obtained  it.  He  had  occa- 
sionally met  with  difficulties,  but  they 
had  always  vanished  before  the  superior 
energies  of  his  mind.  He  was  looked  up 
to  as  a  man  of  the  highest  attainments ; 
was  united  to  a  lady  of  congenial  senti- 
ments whom  he  tenderly  loved  ;  had  re- 
ceived one  pledge  of  their  mutual  affec- 
tion; had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-two,  a 
period  at  which  he  began  to  feel  the  pecu- 
liar pleasures  of  the  domestic  circle,  when 
he  could  look  with  self-complacence  ou 
the  past,  and  with  cloudless  hope  on  thu 
future.  But  how  little  does  man  know 
of  the  future!  To  him,  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  earthly  wishes  was  the 
termination  of  his  earthly  joys!  For 
all  his  brightened  prospects  were  over- 
cast in  the  loss  of  his  dear  and  affection- 
ate ])artner.  She  died  in  child-birth, 
on  the  2oth  of  December,  1798,  leaving 
him  two  infant  daughters  to  be  nourish- 
ed without  a  mother's  care.  His  afflic- 
tion on  this  occasion,  had  a  visible  effect 
on  his  mind,  and  left  an  oppression  On 
iiis  spirits,  which  subeequent  occurrences 
could  not  remove. 
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Miss  Worboys,  who  had  still  been  the 
almost  constant  companion  of  Mr.s.  Gar- 
nett,  from  the  time  she  visited  Harrow- 
gate,  till  she  died,  promised,  after  her 
death,  never  to  forsake  the  orphans  so 
long' as  she  could  be  serviceable  to  them. 
This  promise  she  faithfully  and  rehp;i- 
ously  kept.  In  her  they  found  a  tender 
parent  and  a  kindly  guardian. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain  was  formed,  and  Dr. 
Garnett  was  invited  by  Count  Rumford 
to  become  lecturer  there.  This  was  an 
arduous  undertaking,  but  it  was  a  situa- 
tion replete  with  honour;  Dr.  Garnett, 
hailed  it  as  the  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance of  his  life.  He  resigned  his  situa- 
tion at  Glasgow,  in  1791),  and  entered 
on  his  new  career.  He  found  however 
that  he  was  inadequate  to  the  task — his 
recent  loss  had  produced  a  debility  of 
body  which  ill  qualified  him  for  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  And  other  causes 
tended  to  depress  his  spirits.  He  re- 
tained his  office  through  the  first  and 
second  course  of  lectures;  but  without 
receiving  that  distinguished  applause 
which  had  followed  his  former  labours. 

He  felt  himself  unable  to  proceed; 
and  some  unfortunate  disputes  with  a 
proud  director,  whose  conduct  was  equal- 
ly hostile  to  the  Doctor's  peace  of  mind 
and  the  welfare  of  the  institution,  in- 
duced him  to  give  in  his  resignation. 

He  was  determined  to  commence  phy- 
sician and  deliver  lectures,  and  by  these 
means  secure  that  independency  which 
liis  best  exertions  had  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  obtain,  ^^^ith  this  view  he  pur- 
chased the  lease  of  a  house  and  built  a 


lecture  room.  He  now  removed  his  fa- 
mily to  tov,  n,  and  enteretl  into  consider- 
able practice ;  but  his  constitution  was 
much  impaired,  and  the  energy  of  his 
spirits  seemed  to  be  much  relaxed. 

In  the  spring  of  1S02,  the  office  of 
physician  to  the  St.  Mary  le  Bonne  Dis- 
pensary happened  to  be  vacant,  and  he 
was  uncommonly  anxious  to  obtain  the 
situation.  Indeed  he  exerted  all  his  pow- 
er and  influence  for  this  purpose.  He 
succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and  what  he 
had  looked  to  as  his  greatest  good,  proved 
his  greatest  evil.  He  soon  after  received 
the  contagion  of  a  Typhus  fever,  while 
attending  a  patient  in  that  very  Dispen- 
ary.  He  lingered  two  or  three  weeks, and 
died  on  the  28th  of  June,  1802.  A  wri- 
ter who  was  well  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Garnett's  merits,  has  summed  up  his 
character  in  the  following  appropriate 
eulogy. 

"  In  his  personal  attachments,  he  was 
warm  and  zealous.  In  his  religion  he 
was  sincere,  yet  liberal  to  the  professors 
of  contrary  doctrines.  In  his  political 
principles,  he  saw  no  end,  but  the  gene- 
ral good  of  mankind:  and,  conscious  of 
the  infirmity  of  human  judgment,  he 
never  failed  to  make  allowances  for  er- 
ror. As  a  philosopher,  and  a  man  of 
science,  he  was  candid,  ingenuous,  and 
open  to  conviction;  he  never  dealt  iu 
mystery,  or  pretended  to  any  secret  in  his 
art;  he  was  always  ready  in  explanation, 
and  desirous  in  assisting  every  person 
wilhng  to  acquire  knowledge.  Virtue 
was  the  basis  of  all  his  actions;  science 
never  possessed  a  fairer  fabric,  nor  did 
society  ever  sustain  a  greater  loss. 


"see  that  the  balaxc'u  scales  be  such, 

YOU  neither  blame  NOIl  PRAISE  TOO  MUCH." — COTTON. 


Dear  Sir, 

Permit  a  timid  female  to  congi*atulate 
the  world  and  herself  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  an  instructive  monitor  as 
Mr.  Anthony  Evergreen.  Numerous 
benefits  will  attend  the  diffusion  of  your 
genius.  It  will  rouse  the  indolent,  reform 
the  reprobate,  restrain  the  impetuous, 
"amaze  the  unlearned,  and  make  the 


learned  smile."  Men  will  be  no  longer 
vain;  nor  women,  inconstant.  All  ranks 
will  vie  in  demonstrations  of  gratitude; 
and  your  name — ever  •  blooming — ever 
(rrcen — will  be  renowned  in  every  clime 
—just  as  it  has  been. 

The  surprise  I  felt  in  perusing  your 
introductory  epistle  may  be  estimated  by 
the  public,  but  not  by  yourself— for 
modest  merit  is  naturally  unassuming. 
Yet.  had  I  not  the  honour  of  being  per- 
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sonally  acquainted  with  the  Centinel^ 
I  should  suspect^  notwithstanding  your 
assertion  to  the  contrary,  that  a  "brihe 
for  insertion  had  accompanied,  preceded, 
or  followed  your  communication/'  Long 
did  I  wonder  what  excuse  you  could 
invent,  for  "entering  so  unceremoni- 
ously into  the  parlours  of  respectable 
readers"  like  myself,  with  such  a  bundle 
of  nonsense  upon  your  back  ;  but  your 
second  paper  set  my  heart  at  ease.  There 
are  the  apologies  :  "vanity,  spleen,  or 
caprice." — You  may  well  pride  yourself 
in  balancing  your  sentiments  and  lan- 
guage so  nicely  between  satire  and  seri- 
ousness, instruction  and  insolence,  learn- 
ing and  laziness,  that  my  experience 
could  not  discover  which  preponderat- 
ed ;  for  know  that  I,  though  but  nine- 
teen, have  long  been  allowed  by  my  two 
aunts  and  my  uncle  Jacob,  to  be  no 
mean  proficient  in  solving  riddles,  co- 
nundrums, and  puzzles  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

Let  me.  Sir,  compliment  you  upon 
your  style,  which  is  most  original,  and 
improves  as  it  is  developed.  Indeed, 
so  much  does  it  enchant  me,  that  you 
cannot  think,  nor  I  either,  how  eagerly 
I  long  for  another  of  your  "Specimens 
of  Composition."  Still  as  nothing  is 
perfect  under  the  sun,  a  gentleman 
of  your  condescending  disposition  will 
take  in  good  part  a  single  syllable  of 
advice,  if  it  be  offered  in  due  humility — 
as  mine  is.  I  submit  to  your  consider- 
ation, whether  it  be  necessary  that  a 
personage  of  such  celebrity  and  anti- 
quity, and  so  nearly  allied  to  the  good 
folks  of  Seldom  fair  Hall,  should  be  so 
generous  in  explanatory  matter  regard- 
ing himself;  and  whether  you  might 
not,  without  loss  of  time  and  reputation, 
neglect  any  further  attempt  at  story- 
telling ;  for  truly  there  you  are  a  bungler 
— and  it  grieves  me  much,  that  one 
^VllO  speaks  so  well,  should  ever  speak  in  vain- 
And  it  might  be  a  faither  improvement 
if  you  would  be  as  sparing  as  may  be  oi 
that  flimsy  trifling  wliich  had  hitherto 
almost  solely  composed  your  quantum. 
Though  certainly  my  conscience  obliges 
me  to  confess,  that 

Trifles  ihemselves  are  elegant  in  you. 

As  I  was  puzzled  with  the  writing,  so 
did  I  seek  iu  vain  for  a  reasonable  con- 
jecture of  the  writer.  Sometimes  I  ima- 
gined you  were  a  testy  old  bachelor, 
who  use4  these  means  of  venting  his 
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spite  against  the  fair  sex  for  their  pro- 
voking disregard  of  his  cim-grccn  coun- 
tenance ;  or  that  you  were  one  of  those 
"knaves  in  stay  and  buckram"  who  ape 
our  dress  and  effeminacy,  and  receive 
our  ridicule  as  a  reward  for  their  trouble. 
The  suppositions  soon  vanished,  when  I 
reflected  how  impossible  it  was  that  such 
sprightly  and  whimsical  productions  as 
yours  could  proceed  either  from  an  an- 
cient buck  or  a  modern  dandy.  Some- 
times I  fancy,  that  you  are  yourself 
a  rejected  lover;  and  "while  your 
better  judgment  prompts  you  to  urge 
your  suit  once  more"  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  double  entendre,  a  little  self 
flattery  inspires  me  with  the  idea  that 
it  may  be  wji  lot  to  make  you  amends 
for  the  changeableness  of  my  sex. 

You  prove  beyond  dispute  that  love 
of  change  characterizes  the  fair,  when 
you  insinuate  that  a  gentleman  is  recom^ 
mended  to  a  lady  by  boasting  a  sirname 
like  her  own  ;  might  it  not,  however,  be 
as  well  to  advocate  the  constancy  of  your 
own  sex,  as  to  assert  the  inconstancy  of 
ours  } 

A  circumstance  really  happened  late- 
ly, which,  being  very  similar,  may  serve 
for  want  of  a  better,  as  a  Rowland  for 
an  Oliver.  Read  it,  ye  friends  to  truth, 
and  then  determine  what  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  words  of  mortal  men. 

I  have  a  friend  in  a  small  retired 
village  in  Lonsdale  North  of  the  Sands. 
I  have  known  her  long — as  long  es- 
teemed her.  She  is  truly  an  amiable 
girl,  but  without  any  dowry  save  her 
innocence  and  accomplishments.  From 
her  infancy  she  had  been  acquainted 
with  a  gentleman  (so  at  least  he  is  titled) 
who  was  most  zealous  in  professing  for 
her  an  eternal  attachment.  The  con- 
nection seemed  drawing  to  its  legitimate 
conclusion,  and  I  received  a  summons 
to  accompany  the  intended  bride  to  the 
altar.  1  arrived,  and  was  received  by 
my  friend  with  her  more  than  usual 
cheerfulness.  However,  just  as  we 
were  retiring  to  dream  of  the  bliss  of 
the  coming  morn,  she  received  with  no 
little   dismay  and  astonishment,  this 

laconic  intimation  it  cannot  be.  

The  lady  but  enough.    The  morrow 

came,  but  no  bridegroom  ;  and  the  first 
information  we  received  of  the  brute 
was,  that  he  had  married  a  fair  fortune 
residing  at  "the  emporium  of  Furness," 
where,  as  Mr.  West,  an  author  remark- 
able for  the  accuracy  of  liis  delineations. 
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observes,  ^'the  modest ij  of  ike  female  sex 
and  sobriely  of  the  men  prevent  irregU' 
larities,  and  secure  conjugal  love  and 
ajfeciion  through  life." 

Now,  my  good  Sir,  if  you  ever  be  in 
so  lamentable  a  situation  as  tbe  one  you 
:so  pathetically  relate,  let  me  earnestly 
assure  you  that  from  the  faithfulness  of 
my  friend  you  may  depend  upon  a  dif- 
ferent issue.  But,  as  it  is  probable  that 
your  fastidiousness  may  deem  her  either 
too  long  or  too  short — too  grave  or  too 

f^ay  too  pale  or  too  blooming  and 

that  you  may  discover  a  hundred  dread- 
ful imperfections  can  you  do  better 

than,  turning  your  admiration  to  me, 
complete  your  happiness — as  well  as  my 
own  ? 

Bashfulness  prevents  my  being  more 
explicite  upon  my  good  qualities.  I  am 
no  learned  lady ;  neither  am  I  an  ac- 
complished one.  I  have  attended  no 
first-rate  boarding  school,  I  can  neither 
spout  bad  French,  nor  trill  the  piano,  nor 
figure  in  a  Avaltz,  nor  do  a  thousand  not- 
able things  expected  in  a  fashionable 
belle.  Yet  think  how  comfortably  we 
should  live,  if  I  should  become  the 
spouse  of  Mr.  Anthony ;  for  1  should  be 
content  to  remind  him  of  his  defects — 
which  are  not  scanty,  and  to  appreciate 
his  excellencies — which  I  have  yet  to 
discover. — In  short,  like  the  rest  of  my 
sex,  I  have  little  vanity,  merely  believing 
that  you  w^ould  find  in  me  every  requi- 
site, excepting  good  humour  and  ster- 
ling cash ;  with  this  confession  I  would 
freely  resign  all  I  possess,  for  your  sake 
— even  my  name,  which  heartily  wearies 
me — and  assume  with  the  greatest  de- 
light the  title  of  IMrs.  Evergreen,  while 
I  forever  renounced  that  of 

Antioxette  Everbloom. 


Co  X\)t  Centincl. 

Mr.  Centinel! 

I  remember  when  you  commenced 
your  critical  career,  that  a  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  ParagrajA  Pennywunt,  ap- 
plied for  a  situation  under  the  Editor; 
and,  that  liis  suit  was  acceded  to,  1  ra- 
ther suspect  from  several  articles  which 
liave  since  appeared  in  the  Magazine, 
evidently  bearing  his  stamp.  But,  as  I 
have  lately  been  informed  that  he  has 
now  obtained  an  excellent  situation  at 
Cotton  Garden,  where  he  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  manufacture  evidence  against 


the  Queen,  I  naturally  suppose  that  ar; 
assistant  to  the  Editor  might  be  at  pre- 
sent acceptable.  I  cannot  boast  that 
versatility  of  talent  which  characterizes 
your  quondam  friend,  P.  P.  but  you  will 
iind  in  me  a  faithful  ally.  The  depart- 
ment for  which  I  am  best  qualified,  is 
the  Literary  Review."  I  have  been 
long  an  assistant  to  all  the  Reviev.'s,  and 
1  trust  that  I  can  furnish  you  with 
many  useful  hints,  of  which  you  must 
be  ignorant,  on  account  of  ytur  being  so 
far  removed  from  the  capital  of  criticism. 

For  instance,  when  you  take  up  a  new 
work,  you  w  ill  not  know  whether  to  cen- 
sure or  applaud  it,  without  submitting 
to  the  tedious  process  of  reading  and 
studying  the  whole  performance.  I  will 
therefore  explain  how  we  do  in  London. 
We  first  ascertain  from  our  Booksellers 
if  the  author  be  a  subscriber  to  our  Re- 
view or  Magazine — if  he  be,  the  work  is 
discovered  to  have  merit,  and  we  recom- 
mend it  from  the  most  disinterested  mo- 
tives to  our  readers.  If  we  cannot  dis- 
cover that  he  is  a  subscriber,  we  have  a 
number  of  standing  rules  upon  which 
we  proceed.  If  the  work  is  a  first  pro- 
duction, (of  a  young  poet  especially)  and 
the  author  has  ventured  into  the  world 
of  letters  without  the  recommendation  of 
some  titled  patron,  he  is  sacrificed  with- 
out mercy.  But  if  it  be  the  lucubration 
of  a  known  author,  we  give  it  a  favour- 
able reception— only  we  observe,  to  show 
our  sagacity,  that  it  is  worse  than  some, 
of  his  former  works.  Hence  you  will 
find  by  examining  many  of  the  Reviews, 
that  the  works  of  several  poets,  Southey 
for  instance,  have  at  first,  been  good  far- 
nothing,  and  that  each  succeeding  at- 
tempt has  been  worse  than  the  former, 
till  they  have  actually  ,  an  ived  at  tlie 
temple  of  fame  by  a  retrograde  motion. 

We  have  other  rules  beside  these;  a 
12mo.  is  generally  bad,  but  an  8vd.  par- 
ticularly if  it  be  printed  in  pica  and  hot 
presse<l  on  fine  paper,  is  good,  and  if 
it  be  a  large  quarto,  it  seldom  fails  of 
proving  excellent.  Again  we  inquire  if 
other  Reviewers  have  praised  it?  in 
which  case  we  censure  it  for  contradic- 
tion sake ;  or  if  they  have  criticised  it,  we 
extol  it  for  mere  spite.  Political  works 
are  the  easiest  to  review,  as  we  have  on- 
ly to  inquire  whether  the  author  be  a 
Whig  or  a  Tory,  and  we  praise  or  con- 
demn accordingly — the  soundness  of  the 
arguments  are  never  taken  into  calcula- 
tion.   We  sometimes  flog  a  celebrated 
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writer,  but  then  it  is  only  done  to  get 
our  own  publication  into  notice. 

From  the  above  accurate  statement  of 
the  present  style  of  reviewing,  you  will 
be  convinced  that  a  good  reviewer  must 
be  able  to  write  well  on  both  sides  of  any 
question.  And  to  furnish  yoa  with  some 
idea  of  my  own  qualifications  in  the  po- 
pular science  of  chameleoni.sm,  I  herewith 
send  you  a  specimen  in  both  irui/n.  It  is 
a  review  of  Mr.  "Wordsworth's  Peter 
Be  el;  and  you  can  inquire  whether  he 
be  a  subscriber  or  not,  and  then  insert 
either  of  them  as  the  case  may  be.  I 
have  purposely  avoided  any  personal 
satire,  for  I  understand  that  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly admired,  as  a  neighbour  and 
a  man,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes,  by  all 
who  have  the  honour  of  his  acquain- 
tance ;  reflections  of  that  kind,  might 
therefore  have  given  offence  to  his  friends 
and  yours. — These  things  are  always  ta- 
ken into  consideration  in  writing  a  re- 
view. 

REVIEW   OF   PETER  BELL, 
A  Talc  in  verse, bj/  William  lVordsworth,Esq. 

Having  so  frequently,  in  our  critical 
duty,  to  notice  the  numerous  volumes  of 
ribaldry  which  are  constantly  issuing 
from  the  press,  we  congratulate  ourselves 
and  readers  on  the  appearance  of  another 
7norceau  from  the  great  Poet  of  Nature; 
— it  is  unnecessary  to  designate  him  by 
any  plainer  name.  In  the  poem  before 
us,  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  penetrated 
farther  into  the  involutions  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  than  in  any  of  his  former 
pieces.  He  has  deUneated  with  no  com- 
mon powers  the  internal  structure  of  a 
villain's  mind.  He  sketches  the  charac- 
ter of  a  wretch,  impervious  to  every  feel- 
ing of  honour  and  virtue,  and  exhibits 
him  in  the  unconstrained  indulgence  of 
his  vicious  propensities.  He  shows  how 
compunctious  feelings  may  reach  the  con- 
science even  of  the  vilest  criminal,  when 
he  finds  himself  surrounded  by  circum- 
stances sufl^ciently  awful.  And  that  a 
full  and  free  pardon  is  the  inseparable 
concomitant  of  sincere  repentance. 

With  wdiat  discrimination  does  he  re- 
present the  careless  indifference  of  the 
abandoned  Peter  Bell ! 

"A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  lo  him, 
And  it  was  notliiug  more." 

The  ruggedness  of  his  features  are  de- 
scribed in  as  exquisite  a  similie  as  ever 
fell  from  poet's  pen. 

XovEMBERy  ISSO.— .Vo.  AV.  Vol.  /. 
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''  His  face  was  keen  as  is  the  wind 
That  cms  along  ihe  llawlhorn  fence." 

As  indifference  is  the  distinguishing 
criterion  of  a  villain's  heart,  the  poet  has 
again  recurred  to  this  subject,  in  lan- 
guage, which  for  simple  sweetness  has 
few  parallels. 

Nor  for  the  moon  he  car'd  a  tittle. 
And  lor  the  stars  he  car'd  as  little." 

Peter,  in  one  of  his  nocturnal  excur- 
sions, finds  a  stray  Ass,  which  he  designs 
to  steal,  but  the  Ass  appears  riveted  to 
the  spot,  and  remains  unmoved,  while 
Peter  "bangs  his  sides."  The  patience 
of  the  animal  is  neatly  shown, 

"  Once  more  the  Ass,  with  motion  dull , 
Upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull, 
Turn'd  round  his  long  left  ear." 

And  again  the  patience  of  the  Ass  is 
shewn,  in  that  smiple  but  touching  style, 
for  which  this  poet  stands  unequalled. 

"  He  heav'd  a  sigh — and  then  another, 
Of  that  which  went  before  the  brother, 
And  then  he  gave  a  third." 

Peter  however  discovers  the  dead 
owner  of  the  Ass,  lying  drowned  in  the 
river — dr  aws  him  out — and  now  the  Ass, 
appears  to  change  its  natme.  He  be- 
comes as  mild  as  he  was  stubborn  be- 
fore. Here  we  have  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  Ass's  sagacity, 

"  That  Peter  on  his  back  would  mount, 
He  shews  a  wi>h,  well  as  be  can." 

The  fidelity  of  the  Ass  to  his  master, 
is  touchingly  displayed;  he  had  remain- 
ed four  days  m  a  fine  meadow,  but  such 
was  his  grief,  that  he  had  not  tasted 
the  grass, 

"Or  e\er  once  did  break  Iiis  fast." 

Though  Mr.  "Wordsworth  generally 
seeks  to  touch  our  affections  by  the  sim- 
ple powers  of  poetry  alone,  he  sometimes 
condescends  to  use  a  rhetorical  figure — 
and  with  excellent  effect.  Peter  is  now 
returning  home,  and  not  without  feel- 
ings of  his  awful  situation. 

"  The  mosques  and  spires  change  countenance 
And  look  at  Peter  Bell." 

Our  author's  power  of  poetry  is  not 
more  admirable  than  his  innate  mo- 
desty. 

«'  I  iVel  that  I  am  all  unfit 
VoT  such  high  argument." 

The  poet  has  judiciously  shown  that 
SO 
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•when  the  mind  is  once  awakened  to  a 
consciousness  of  guilt,  every  circum- 
stance, however  trivial,  appears  impor- 
tant. Peter  pulls  out  his  box  to  take  a 
quid,  and 

"  The  Ass  fumed  round  his  head — and  gri7t- 

Peter's  wretched  state  begins  to  un- 
fold itself  to  his  disconsolate  view.  lie 
recollects  what  a  wretch  he  has  been. 
But  what  afflicts  him  most,  is  the  ab- 
duction from  her  parents  of  a 

 "A  playful  Highland  girl, 

As  light  and  heauteous  as  a  squirrti, 
As  beauteous  and  as  wild." 

In  passing  a  Methodist  meeting  house, 
a  few  words  strike  the  ears  of  Peter,  and 
complete  the  divine  work  so  well  begun. 

"  And  Peter  Bell,  who  till  that  night. 
Had  been  the  wildest  of  his  clan, 
I'orsook  his  crimes,  repressed  his  folly, 
And.  after  ten  months'  melancholy, 
Became  a  good  and  honest  man." 

Such  is  a  faint  outhne  of  Peter  Bell,  a 
poem  which,  for  poetical  beauty,  and 
natural  grace  and  sweetness,  must  be 
attentively  read,  to  be  duly  appreciated. 
— "Indeed  we  should  not  envy  that  man 
his  feelings  who  could  read  Peter  Bell, 
"with  a  dry  cheek." 

Having  thus  given  you  a  specimen  of 
my  skill  in  panegyric,  I  will  now  give 
you  a  sample  of  my  criticism.  And  that 
you  niay  form  a  better  estimate  of  my 
abilities,  I  will  advert  oidy  to  those  pas- 
sages which  I  have  quoted  before. 

REVIEW   OF   PETER  BELT,, 

A  tale  in  verse,  by  William  Wurdsu:orth,Esq. 

As  it  is  with  singing  so  it  is  with 
poetry — mediocrity  only  is  disagreeable 
— either  very  good  or  very  bad  is  sure  to 
"please.  As  an  exquisite  specimen  of  the 
latter,  we  have  not  lately  met  with  any 
thing  more  diverting  than  a  numerij 
Jiuglcy  intitled,  Peter  Bell.  Peter  is  a 
Potter,  and  of  course  a  villain — ^btit  his 
wickedness  may  be  amply  estimated 
from  this  circumstance,  that 

"  A  primrose  by  a  river'.- brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more" 

Now  had  Peter  been  a  good  and  virtuous 
man,  the  primrose,  particularly  as  it  grew 
on  a  "river's  brim,"  wouid  have  proba- 
bly been  a  rose  or  carnation,  or  one 


knows  not  what — it  would,  we  are  sen- 
sible, have  been  something  better  than  h 
mere  primrose. 

We  perhaps  ought  to  blush  while  wc 
confess,  that  the  poet  has  introduced  a 
similie  which  our  blunt  intellects  cannot 
comprehend.  In  order  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  features  of  his  hero,  he  says, 

*'  His  face  was  keen  as  is  the  wind 
That  cuts  along  the  Hate t horn Jence." 

Wc  have  yet  to  learn  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  wind  "that  cuts 
along  the  haicthoni  fi  nce,"  and  the  wind 
that  cuts  along  any  ufhrr  fence.  Till 
then  we  shall  have  no  idea  what  kind  of 
a  face  Peter  had,  since  it  appears  to 
have  resembled  that  particular  whul. 

AVe  feel  all  due  indignation  for  the 
wretch  who  did  not  care  a  fitf/e  for  the 
moon  and  cared  as  little  for  the  stars. 
This  shews  at  once  that  he  was  no  as- 
tronomer, therefore  we  have  a  phuH 
proof  of  his  ignorance. 

Original  ideas  are  certainly  the  life 
of  poetry;  and  in  this  Mr.  W.  excells. 
AVho  but  himself  could  have  hit  upon 
an  idea  like  this,  to  show  the  sulky  dis- 
position of  an  A&s} 

"  Once  more  the  Ass,  with  motion  dull, 
I^pon  the  pivot  of  his  skull. 
Turned  round  his  long  left  ear  ? 

The  author  himself  seems  to  have  been 
struck  with  the  peculiar  elegance  of  this 
novel  expression,  as  he  repeats  it  twice. 

Kven  the  great  Franklin  did  not  think 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  write  an  essay 
upon  making  much  out  of  little.  But 
no  man  ever  understood  that  art  better 
than  the  author  of  Peter  Bell.  Witness 
how  much  he  makes  of  three  g^roan^ 
from  a  hungry  Ass. 

**  He  heav'd  a  groan — and  then  another. 
Of  that  which  went  belore  the  brother. 
And  then  he  gave  a  third." 

Of  the  second  line  we  shall  say  nothing, 
as  it  is  evidently  thrown  in  for  rhyme- 
But  surely  thy^ec  groans  were  never  turn- 
ed to  better  account  than  these,  as  they 
furnish  matter  for  three  whole  lines. 

Balaam's  ass  has  generally  been  al- 
lowed to  surpass  all  the  asses  of  ancient 
or  modern  days,  but  that  was  a  lazy 
stupid  ass  compared  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth's Ass.  This  Ass  actually  invited 
Peter  to  get  upon  its  back — 

"  That  Peter  on  his  back  would  mount. 
He  shows  a  wibh  well  as  he  can-'' 
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Vonld  this  /)ofite  Ass  be  found',  he  would 
he  very  acceptable  at  present,  now  when 
riding  on  donkeys  is  so  fashionable  an 
amusement  among  the  ladies. 

The  Ass's  civififij  is  not  however  more 
laudable  than  its  abstemiousness.  It 
was  so  grieved  at  the  loss  of  its  master, 
that,  tliough  left  in  the  midst  of  a  well 
stored  meadow,  it  never  tasted  the  grass 
for  four  days  ; 

*'  Nor  ever  oncv  Hid  break  hisfast,'^ 
Had  it  been  any  of  our  every-day  asses, 
it  would  have  paid  no  more  attention  to 
its  dead  master,  than  if  he  had  been  a 
stock  or  a  stone;  but  would  have  turned 
to  its  eating  without  either  grace  or 
grief. 

\^Tiere  Mr.  "Wordsworth  finds  his 
En^'Vish  Mosques  we  cannot  tell,  but 
find  them  he  really  does,  for  he  says 
that, 

"The  mosques  and  spires  change  countenance 
And  look  at  Peter  Bell" 

Hence  it  seems  that  though  Peter  was 
so  indifferent,  as  to  pass  every  object 
unnoticed,  the  objects  were  not  so  indif- 
ferent with  regard  to  him;  for  the  very 
■mosques  and  spires  looked  at  him. 

Though  we  may  take  occasion  to  cri- 
ticise our  author  for  some  parts  of  his 
performance,  we  give  him  full  credit  for 
the  following  couplet,  which,  though 
not  very  elegant,  is  nevertheless  exceed- 
ingly true. 

"  I  feel  tkat  I  am  all  unfit 
For  such  high  argument." 

The  Ass,  among  many  kind  senti- 
ments, seems  to  have  entertained  an  an- 
tipathy against  tobacco  che^ving,  for 
when  Peter  pulled  out  his  box  to  take 
a  quid, 

"  The  Ass  turned  round  his  head — and  grin- 
ned." 


But  our  author's  docs  not  lie  en- 
tirely in  describing  asses,  he  appears 
equally  successful  in  pourtraying  beau- 
tiful women,  he  tells  us  of  a 

;  "  Playful  Highland  pirl, 

As  light  and  beauteous  as  a  squirrel, 
As  beauteous  and  as  icild."' 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  squir- 
rels will  easily  coHxprehend  what  a  girl 
this  nmst  have  been.  How  expert  she 
nmst  have  been  at  climbing  trees! 
\\'hat  an  extraordinary  leaper  she  must 
have  been!  And  then  for  her  beauty — 
what  a  fine  brown  she  would  be.  And 
for  her  wildness — squirrel  hunters  alone 
can  explain  that. 

Peter  however  is  at  last  converted  at 
a  Mciliodist  chapel.  From  this  we  are 
indirectly  given  to  understand  that  he 
could  find  religion  no  where  elte.  But 
the  last  verse  of  the  poem  is  as  impor- 
tant as  any. 

"  And  Peter  Bell,  who  till  that  night. 
Hud  hecn  the  wildest  ot"  his  clan. 
Forsook  his  crimes,  repressed  his  tblly, 
And  after  ten  months''  melancholy , 
Became  a  good  and  lioncst  man." 

By  this  we  learn  that  two  and  thirty 
years  of  profligacy  requires  just  ten 
months'  repentance.  But,  Ohe  Jam  sa- 
tis I — Those  who  wish  to  mdulge  their 
risible  muscles  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  W. 
will  find  "  ample  room  and  verge 
enough,"  in  the  poem  of  Peter  Bell. 

Should  you.  Sir,  approve  of  these 
specimens,  and  have  occasion  for  an  as- 
sistant, please  to  send  me  a  few  lines 
to  that  effect — my  price  is  three  guineas 
a  sheet  for  panegyric,  and  two  guineas 
for  satire. 

D  1  am.  Sir,  yours,  etc. 

Toby  Tickl'em. 
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fo  tf)c  Jitritor'of  tfje  ftonstJalc  i^lagajiur. 

PAULITES, 
OR  IRISH  INDEPENDENTS. 

Name.  These  people  are  so  jealous  of 
the  introduction  of  human  authority,  in 
iriatters  of  rehgion,  that  were  the  legis- 


lators to  enforce  every  law  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  their  establishment,  the  Pau- 
lites  would  consider  it  as  antichristian. 
They  particularly  attend  to  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul,  to  discover  in  what  manner 
he  organized  the  first  Christian  churches 
from  among  the  Gentiles.  This  is  their 
model,  and  they  seem  to  expect  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  world,  the  pattern  of 
the  primitive  churches  will  so  far  b^ 
3  O  y 
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conic  known,  that  there  will  be  some 
c  hristians,  whose  doctrines  and  order^  will 
he  as  pure  as  they  were  at  tlie  conclusion 
of  the  apostolic  age.  They  wish  there- 
fore to  he  called  FanHies,  rather  than 
after  any  man  now  living.  Indeed,  so 
much  are  they  upon  an  equality,  that 
the  writer  does  not  know  for  a  certainty, 
wliether  they  have  yet  any  elder,  or 
pastor,  appointed  to  rule  them.  At  any 
rate,  the  learned  gentleman  who  is  con- 
sidered their  founder,  does  not  exercise 
any  official  office  among  the  churches  of 
which  he  is  a  leading  member. 

T/a'ir  oris^in  a/irl  li/sfunf.  About  the 
year  1791,  Mr.  John  W^alker  became  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  lJublin,  and 
was  a  very  conspicuous  character  for 
many  years  in  that  university  as  a  tutor 
and  lecturer,  as  well  as  in  his  clerical 
capacity.  He  Avas  very  zealous  in  con- 
tending for  the  doctrine  of  sovereign 
grace,  and  in  publishing  the  glad  tidings 
of  forgiveness  through  Jesus  C'hrist  to 
sinners  of  all  descriptions.  He  also  de- 
fended his  views  by  appealing  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  (,'hureh  of  England,  tlie 
writings  of  Jiishop  Home  and  many 
other  dignitaries,  to  shew  that  he  had 
not  separated,  as  some  thought,  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  establishment,  in  which 
he  was  an  eminent  minister. 

In  1HU3,  his  attention  was  particular- 
ly drawn  to  the  constitution  of  the  apos- 
tolic churches,  and  in  examining  how 
far  modern  churches,  either  established 
or  dissenting,  coincided  with  them.  In 
his  view,  both  parties  had  sadly  depart- 
ed from  the  original  model,  and  in  cKt 
posing  their  errors,  he  excited  their  ha- 
tred and  cor.teinpt.  He  was  particular- 
ly severe  upon  the  leading  doctrini  s  of 
\\'esley  and  Fletcher.  For  a  long  time 
M  •.  y\'.  thought  it  his  duty  to  retain  his 
luniourable  and  lucrative  situation  in  the 
establisliment,  because  he  could  there 
])rtach  the  go::>[)el  to  nudtitudes,  who 
otiierwise  would  not  hear  him.  Besides, 
he  l(»v)ked  upon  tlio  dissenters,  as  much 
of  this  world — as  corrupt  in  ado])ting 
lunnan  regulations,  as  the  body  he  was 
amongst.  "  But  after  nuich  deliberation, 
?k!r.  VV.  at  Jtugtl?,  considered  it  his  duty 
to  withdraw  from  tlie  church  of  whicli 
.  he  had  been  pO  long  a  minister,  and 
wrote  to  the  provost  of  Dublin  College, 
to  request  his  name  might  be  taken  ofi' 
t  .e  college  books.  The  next  day  (Oct.  -Ij 
1J>{|4-,)  lie  was  expelled;  and  in  a  few 
'^ays  he  withdrew  liiniself  from  the  C^e« 


neral  Evangelical  Society  of  Dublin, 
and  two  other  eminent  associations. 

Mr.  yy.  and  nine  other  gentlemen,  of 
similar  sentiments,  now  united  together 
as  a  church,  and  conunenced  public 
worship  in  tStaffbrd  Street,  Dublin,  In 
a  short  {hue,  seven  other  congregations 
in  different  i)laces  in  Ireland,  were 
established  in  union  with  this  in  Dub- 
lin. This  event  excited  much  conversa- 
tion— "AVliat!"  said  the  religious  peo- 
ple in  that  city,  *'has  the  learned  Mr. 
A\'alker  thrown  aside  his  robes,  and  has 
he  commenced  preaching  in  a  blue  coat 
and  white  waistcoat.'*"  "  Yes,"  said 
others,  "indeed  he  has,  and  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  every  one,  has  given  up  his 
fellowship  in  the  college,  worth  about 
i'.OOO  a  year,  for  the  precarious  income 
arising  from  a  few  private  pupils,  atid 
has  thus  ( xclianged  honour  for  con- 
tempt." l  "or  the  education,  etc.  of  his 
pupils,  it  is  said,  Mr.  W.  charged  '200 
guineas  })er  annum,  each,  and  that  he 
received  considerable  benefit  from  his 
literary  publications.  An  English  gen- 
tleman, who  has  resided  a  short  time  in 
Dublin,  says,  he  heard  Mr.  W.  had  dis- 
posed of  a  ?JS.  on  some  mathematical 
subject  for  £6000.  However  this  may 
be,  he  has  the  credit  of  being  very  scru- 
pulous in  not  laying  up  treasure,  as  it 
was  with  difficulty  n  friend  could  pre- 
vail on  him  to  allow  his  daughter  the 
profit  of  one  of  his  books  ibr  pocket  mo- 
ney. His  coachman  was  a  member  of 
the  church  nieeting  in  Stafford  Street. 
The  late  INlr.  Is'eedham  (Vicar  of  Tun- 
stal)  was  a  student  in  Trinity  College 
at  the  same  time  Mr.  W.  was  tutor;  and 
Mr.  N.  hjis  often  been  heard  to  express 
his  admiration  of  A\"s  abilities,  and  that 
the  young  gentlemen  dreaded  an  exami- 
nation from  Jack  ^V^alker,  (as  they  called 
him,)  more  than  any  other  teaclier. 
Mr.  N.  remembered  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  tutors  themselves  underwent 
an  examijiation,  that  Mr.  M'.  upon  some 
very  difficult  astronomical  question, com- 
pletely puzzled  those  who  presided,  in 
the  replies  he  gave  to  their  questions. 
In  logic  too.  My.  N.  observed  he  was  in 
general  irresiistable  in  his  arguments, 
and  that  he  had  at  the  sanie  time,  a  re- 
markably mild  insinuating  maimer.  It 
was  understood  Dr.  Le;/land  was  hii.- 
uncle. 

In  1806,  Mr.  ^V.  travelled  into  Scot- 
land, not  to  see  its  natural  curiosities, 
but  to  prcadi.     Uk  sermons  at  the 
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CircuS;  Edinburgh,  were  advertised  in 
the  newspapers,  and  when  the  serious 
muhitudes  saw  tills  renowned  character 
ascend  the  pulpit  in  light  coloured 
clothes,  and  commence  preaching;,  with- 
out previously  either  singing  or  praying, 
l>hey  were  much  astonished.  lie  was 
unassuming,  and  seemed  to  divest  him- 
self of  a  display  of  learning,  or  oratory. 
Indeed  he  was  so  easy  and  familiar  in 
his  manner,  that  he  very  often  refreshed 
himself  with  snutf  during  his  discourse, 
and  he  ended  as  abruptly  as  he  begun. 
He  had  interviews  with  some  leading 
ministers  of  different  sects,  particularly 
•Mr.  John  Young,  writer  to  the  Signet, 
elder  among  the  Glasites,*  and  author 
of  some  polemical  works. 


*  John  Glas,  was  a  minister  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  but  was  deposed  in  37ij8,  and  be- 
came the  father  of  the  Independents  in 
Scotland.  He  had  15  children.  His  son 
George,  was  the  well-known  and  unfortunate 
.Captain  Glas,  autiior  of  "Ihe  history  and 
conquest  o(  the  Canary'  Islands,'"  1  vol.  4to. 
Dodsley,  1764.  And  a  ''Description  of  Te- 
nerilFe,"  etc.  He  was  using  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  open  a  new  channel  for  the  trade  of 
(ireat  Britain  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
aimed  (if  the  govenmieni  approved  of  it)  to 
erecrau  establishment  on  that  coast  near  some 
iarge  navigable  river,  which  he  had  discovered 
•a-s  suitable,  on  the  west  of  Senegal.  He  first 
went  out  in  the  employ  of  some  London  mer- 
chanls,  in  pursuit  of  a  plant  used  in  dyeing. 
On  his  return  to  London,  he  laid  his  plan  be- 
iure  the  ministry,  who  furnished  him  with  a 
^blp  of  some  force,  and  powers  to  fix  a  settle- 
ment. He  arrived  safe  at  the  place,  but, 
^'anting  some  corn  fur  his  little  coloiiy,  he  set 
out  with  his  wife  and  daughter  and  some  men 
in  a  small  vessel  to  the  Canary  Islands,  w  here 
they  weteall  seized,  and  put  in  separate  pri- 
sons. The  cause  was  this :  The  Spanish  mi- 
nister in  London,  hearing  of  anew  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  not  knowing  the 
nature  ofit,  sent  information  to  Lis  court,  and 
particularly  described  Captain  Glas,  as  the 
great  promoter  of  the  scheme,  which  he  sus- 
pected M  ould  interfere  with  their  fishing  trade. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  court  ol"  Madrid 
fccnt  ordeis  lo  the  governor  of  those  islands  to 
confine  the  Captain  if  became  there.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  men  whoiu  he  had  left  in  A- 
frica  were  murdered  by  some  Arabs,  and  the 
ships  pillaged.  After  sojue  years' confinement, 
the  C-aptain  found  means,  by  inclosing  a  bit 
of  paper  (written  with  his  pencil)  in  a  loaf  of 
bread  to  inform  the  British  Council  of  his  si- 
iuation^  and  after  several  letters  had  passed 
*)etwixi  the  Briiish  and  Spanish  Ministers,  he 
jvas  with  his  family  liberated.     They  took 


On  arriving  at  the  Star  Inn,  Glasgow, 
he  was  requested  by  the  Bereans  to 
preach  in  their  chapel.  He  told  them 
that  if  they  supposed  he  was  agreed 
with  them  in  doctrine,  they  were  sadly 
mistaken;  for  although  he  disavowed  all 
confidence  arising  from  good  works,  he 
was  no  less  hostile  to  any  confidence, 
connected  with  fulfilling  the  desires  of 
the  flesh.  After  impressively  pointing 
out  what  he  conceived  their  error,  he 
added,  *'Now  you  hear  my  sentiments, 
if  you  still  desire  me  to  go  and  preach, 
I  will  do  it."  They  did.  He  went  to 
their  pulpit,  and  spoke  to  them  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  He  first  preached  the 
gospel — then  pointed  out  the  nature  of 
faith,  and  then  laid  open  what  he  con- 
ceived their  perversion  of  it  in  such 
strong  terms,  that  the  Bereans  might  be 
distinguished  from  others,  by  their  dis- 


thcir  passage  on  board  a  trading  vessel 
bound  to  London,  and  their  friends  in  Scot- 
land were  informed  ofit.  At  length  the  news- 
papers announced  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in 
the  Irish  Channel;  and  at  the  very  time  when 
their  aged  father,  and  many  friends,  were 
looking  daily  for  their  personal  appearance, 
another  newspaper  brought  the  raelanchoiy 
tidings  that  they  were  all  murdered!  some 
villains  in  the  ship,  knowing  there  was  much 
treasure  in  Iter,  combined  together  to  secure 
it,  and  resolved  to  kill  the  Captain  and  crew. 
Captain  Glas,  hearing  a  noise  on  deck,  went 
up  with  his  sword ;  but  one  of  the  tellows, 
fearful  of  his  bravery,  lurked  below,  and  on 
his  going  up  thrust  him  through  the  body  from 
his  back.  Poor  Mrs.  Glas,  with  her  sweet 
daughter,  clung  together  begging  for  mercy  ; 
but  the  cruel  wretches  heaved  them  overboard 
fast  locked  in  each,  other's  arms!  These  mur- 
derers got  to  land,  secreted  the  chests  of  mo- 
ney in  the  sand,  and  went  to  an  alehouse  to 
enjoy  themselves.  They  were  soon  taken  up 
on  suspicion,  confessed  all,  and  were  hanged 
in  Ireland. 

When  this  sad  news  reached  Perth,  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Glas  were  shocked  exceeding- 
ly, and  knew  not  how  to  communicate  this 
unexpected  event  to  the  poor  old  fathei.  One 
ol  them  took  the  paper,  and  pointing  to  the 
paragraph,  with  solemn  silence,  waited  his 
perusal.  Mr.  Glas  bore  the  shock  with  great 
composure  and  resignation,  and  in  a  few  hours 
attended  the  church  assembly  that  evening, 
where  all  were  astonished  to  see  him.  He 
took  his  part  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  On 
hearing  afterwards  that  these  murderers  were 
executed,  he  made  the  following  uncommon 
remark  :  "  It  would  be  a  glorious  instance  of 
divine  mercy,  if  George  Glas,  and  his  mur 
derers,  should  meet  together  in  heaven. 
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tiirbed  countenances.  lie  afterwards 
preaclied  in  the  Daknte  meeting  house. 

About  1818,  Mr.  W.  gave  pubhc  lec- 
tures, during  the  siunmer  vacation,  in 
Manchester,  upon  arithmetic,  and  occa- 
sionally preached  in  tlie  meeting  house 
of  the  Macleanites,  or  Scottish  l^aptists. 

In  1819,  or  early  in  1820,  Mr.  W. 
removed  his  residence  to  upper  Gower 
Street,  London,  and  it  is  understood,  that 
a  few  friends  meet  for  public  worship 
in  an  assembly  room,  in  Portsmouth 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  fields.  It  seems 
Mr.  \V.  is  not  much  known  in  London, 
or  if  known,  not  much  admired,  as  it  is 
said  the  society  there  does  not  exceed 

members. 

SOLWIN. 

CTo  be  concluded  in  ournext.J 

THE  MANUSCRIPT  POEMS 

or  CHARLES  WILLIAMS,  LATE  OF  KENT- 
MERE. 

A  volume  of  manuscript  poems,  and 
fragments  of  dijferent  kinds,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  late  Charles  Williams 
of  Kenttne?'e,  has  been  collected,  and 
transmitted  to  vs,  by  a  kind  friend,  with 
a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  a.  request  that  we 
would  make  what  use  we  thoug  ht  of  these 
papers.  As  sercnd  of  these  poems  ap- 
pear to  possess  some  merit,  we  hai'e  selected 
a  few  for  this  inonth's  publication;  and 
should  these  be  acceptable  to  our  readers, 
ive  'may  perhaps  make  a  farther  selection 
some  future  month. 

Charles  Williams  M'as  one  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  "born  to  blush  un- 
seen." It  is  probable  therefore  that  his 
name  is  unknown,  and  that  his  merits 
might  have  slept  in  obscurity  but  for  us. 
W'e  suspect  that  he  has  never  been  heard 
of  before,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  he 

never  will  be  again.  Charles  had  no 

long  line  of  ancestors  whose  merits  he 
could  impute  to  himself.  His  great 
grandfather  had,  to  be  sure,  been  the 
most  noted  wrestler  in  his  day;  and  had 
annually  won  the  belt  at  Bowness  and  at 
Keswick,  but  his  prowess  was  forgot  by 
all  but  his  immediate  descendants;  and 
even  his  hard  earned  belts  had  long  since 
been  cut  up  for  repairing  cart  gear. 
1'hough  Charles  was  only  the  son  of  a 
small  farmer,  yet  there  was  one  thing  on 
which  the  family  prided  itself — there 


was  a  W.  W.  over  the  kitchen  door 
which  "  7ras  a  sartan  sign,"  his  mother 
argued,  ^'et  that  hous  hedbelengd  to  tJicm 
someiime  lang  sen." 

There  was  one  circumstance  which 
we  ought  not  to  omit;  particularly  as  it 
excited  no  inconsiderable  interest,  at  the 
time,  through  all  the  neigbourhood  of 
Kentmere. — On  the  very  day — and  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  at  the  very  hour, 
when  Charles  was  born,  a  huge  stone, 
self-moved  rolled  down  Wallow  Crag  in- 
to Hawes  AFater!  The  old  women  could 
and  would  account  for  it  no  other  way 
than,  that  he  was  born  to  be  droond. 
Mr.  Gough — who  was  then  beginning  to 
exhibit  the  first  dawning  of  that  genius 
which  has  procured  him  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  all  true  lovers  of  rational 
philosophy — would  gladly  have  convinc- 
ed them  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  ef- 
fects of  a  thaw  which  had  taken  place 
only  a  few  days  before.  But  they  ar- 
gued that  "thear  bed  been  many  a  tha 
afoar,  but  niver  a  stean  rolled  doon  Wal- 
low Crag  a  foar." 

Charles  however  grew  up  to  be  a  boy, 
just  as  if  this  ominous  stone  had  con- 
tinued to  sit  secure  on  the  mountain's 
ridge.  But  it  might  be  said  of  him 
that  a  strange  and  wayward  wight 
was  he."  While  other  boys  were  rang- 
ing through  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  bird- 
nests,  Charles  would  stretch  himself  on 
a  smoothfaced  rock,  and  pore  on  the  ad- 
jacent landscape  like  one  half  crazed. 
To  retire  into  a  lonely  wood  behind  his 
father's  house,  and  teach  a  little  brook, 
which  ran  through  it,  to  take  a  thousand 
fantastic  forms,  was  to  Charles  the 
sweetest  recreation  he  could  enjoy.  The 
perpetual  wings  of  time  had  now  spread 
fifteen  or  sixteen  winters  over  the  vale 
of  Kentmere,  since  the  stone  rolled  into 
Hawes  Water,  and  Charles  was  grown  a 
tall  and  graceful  boy.  The  little  time 
which  his  father  had  spared  him  to 
school,  had  not  been  misemployed  by  the 
active  youth ;  and  though  he  felt  a  dif- 
fidence about  entering  into  conversation, 
it  was  generally  allowed  that  when  he 
did  unloosen  his  tongue,  he  could  argue 
any  man  in  the  valley,  except  the  parson 
who  never  stopt  to  hear  any  body  speak 
but  himself,  and  the  schoolmaster  who 
never  spoke  at  all. 

One  evening  about  this  time,  as 
Charles  was  returning  from  an  accus- 
tomed ramble,  where  he  had  been  en- 
joying a  view  of  the  mist  slowly  gather- 
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ing  among  the  mountain-heads  to  the 
north,  he  was  aroused  from  his  reverie 
by  a  shrill  scream ; — a  young  female  had 
been  pursuing  a  footpath  over  the  ad- 
joining field,  and  was  at  that  instant 
closely  followed  by  a  neighbour's  b\ill. 
Charles,  with  the  speed  of  lightning 
was  at  the  girl's  side;  and,  with  a  pre- 
sence of  mind  oftener  found  in  boys  than 
men,  he  snatched  the  umbrella  out  of 
her  hand  and  unfurled  it  in  the  enrag- 
ed animal's  face.  The  astonished  beast 
retreated  a  few  paces — and,  according  to 
a  standing  rule  among  mad  bulls,  having 
been  foiled  in  its  first  attempt,  it  did  not 
make  a  second  attack. 

Charles  with  that  gallantry,  which  is 
a  concomitant  of  generous  minds,  pro- 
posed to  see  the  affrighted  maid  to  her 
father's  dwelling.  Maria  was  a  girl 
whom  Charles  had  known  from  her  in- 
fancy ;  he  had  played  with  her  at  school, 
but  he  never  before  observed  that  she 
possessed  any  thing  superior  to  the  other 
girls  of  the  dale.  But  this  evening,  as 
she  hung  on  his  arm  and  thanked  him 
with  such  a  pair  of  soft  blue  eyes,  so 
kindly — as  the  colour  varied  so  often  on 
her  cheek — and  her  bosom  throbbed  so 
agitatedly,  he  discovered  that  Maria  pos- 
sessed more  charms  than  all  the  valley 
beside. 

This  evening's  adventure  formed  an 
epoch  in  the  life  of  Charles  "M,''illiams. 
All  his  actions  were  now  influenced  by 
one  all-powerful  impulse.  Ardent  in 
his  admiration  of  nature's  charms — that 
ardour  was  now  transferred  from  the 
general  beauties  of  creation,  to  the  par- 
iicular  beauties  of  the  lovely  Maria. 
Indeed  Maria  was  peculiarly  formed  to 
please  the  fancy  and  captivate  the  heart 
of  a  youth  like  Charles.  There  was  a 
symmetry  in  her  limbs,  an  elegance  in  her 
person,  and  a  simple  gracefulness  in  her 
motions,  which  rendered  her  an  agree- 
able object  even  to  the  most  indifK^rent 
observer.  But  the  charms  of  her  mind 
.  were  the  gems  on  which  he  placed  the 
highest  value.  There  was  a  sombre 
shade  of  seriousness,  perfectly  distinct 
from  melancholy  which  none  could  be- 
hold without  feeling  interested.  This 
seriousness  however  had  nothing  in  it 
inimical  to  that  lively  joyance  which 
gives  so  delicious  a  zest  to  our  youthful 
days.  She  even  possessed  a  vivacity  that 
accompanied  all  her  actions  and  threw 
her  real  character  into  the  distance. 
Though  endued  with  the  keenest  sen- 


sibility, she  appeared  all  life  and  gaiety. 
"Wherever  she  was,  she  was  the  soul  of 
the  little  company — her  lively  wit  and 
her  smiling  beauty  procured  her  atten- 
tion wherever  she  showed  herself.  This 
beautiful  mixture  of  the  gay  and  the 
grave,  assumed  on  some  occasions  such 
strange  contrasts,  tliat  she  seemed  to  be 
composed  of  inconsistencies.  Often  in 
her  little  evening  rambles  with  her 
young  companions,  after  having  put 
them  all  in  good  humour  with  them- 
selves and  with  one  another,  by  her  lit- 
tle flattering  railleries,  and  harmless  fro- 
lics, she  would  in  an  instant  bound  away 
from  the  group  with  the  elastic  grace  of 
a  mountain  nymph — abruptly  enter  the 
cottage  of  some  sick  or  suffering  neigh- 
bour, with  a  smile  on  her  countenance, 
like  the  angel  of  comfort  charged  with 
blessings — kindly  inquire  after  their  va- 
rious wants  and  distresses — sooth  them 
with  consolatory  hopes  of  better  days — 
offer  all  those  little  assistances  which 
old  and  decaying  age  accepts  so  grate- 
fully at  the  hands  of  youth — and  after 
mingling  a  sigh  or  a  tear  with  theirs, 
again  join  her  gay  companions  as  though 
nothing  had  occurred. 

In  the  innocent  society  of  this 
amiable  maiden,  Charles  passed  the 
sweetest  hours  of  his  existence.  His 
former  boyish  pursuits  were  renounced. 
The  windmill,  on  a  rock  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, though  nearly  matured,  was  never 
completed — the  water  works  in  the  wood 
were  permitted  to  run  to  ruin — even  the 
perpetual  motion  in  the  room  over  the 
old  kitchen,  which  was  in  a  state  of  great 
forwardness,  was  neglected  for  a  time 
and  eventually  relinquished. 

It  is  supposed,  our  intelligent  corres- 
pondent says,  that  if  Charles  had  never 
been  in  love,  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
never  been  a  poet.  Ax^d  in  confirmation 
of  this  idea  we  observe  that  his  first  pro- 
ductions are  of  the  amatory  kind — "odes 
to  beauty" — ''lines  to  Maria" — "acros- 
tics,"— etc.  etc.  Among  these  fragments, 
we  found  a  Httle  airy  piece  without  a 
head,  but  we  suppose  intended  for  Maria. 

"If  all  the  world  was  made  of  kisses. 
And  all  those  kisses  were  made  for  mej 
And  I  was  made  for  you,  my  love. 
How  happy  we  should  be! 

If  all  the  graces  were  join'd  in  one. 
And  all  the  wit  and  beauty  too, 
They'd  make  a  maid  like  you,  my  love, 
They'd  make  a  maid  like  you  I" 
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Some  of  liis  lyric  pieces  exhibit  a 
strange  mixture  of  philosophy  ami  pas- 
sion, learning  and  love.  In  the  ele- 
venth page  of  the  manuscript  ])efore  us, 
we  fiiul  as  curious  a  specimen  of  this  kind 
as  we  ever  recollect.  It  is  much  inter- 
lined and  seems  never  to  have  been 
finished. 

"on  love. 

''Newton's  keen  observant  eye. 
Found  a  power  pervade  creation ; 
Ignorant  of  when  or  why. 
He  fondly  called  it  gravitation. 

But  'tis  love  that  binds  the  spheres — 
Love's  the  real  central-forces — 
"VV^heels  them  round  their  varying  years, 
Impels  them  on  and  shapes  their  courses. 

Nature  all  abounds  in  love, 
M'hat  is  there  but  feels  its  power.^ 
Hear  it  warbling  in  the  grove! 
See  it  blooming  in  a  flower! 

What's  attraction  pray  but  love? 
Aud  affinity's  the  same." 

But  the  tender  passion  does  not  seem 
to  have  engrossed  all  his  poetical  powers, 
as  we  find  several  pieces  both  grave  and 
gay  on  different  subjects.  One  of  these 
we  shall  select,  as  it  seems  to  possess 
some  originality,  and  has  been  occasion- 
ed apparently  by  that  influx  of  strangers 
which  generally  enlivens  the  lake  dis- 
trict during  the  summer  months;  some 
of  whom  have  probably  noticed  our 
mountain  bard,  if  we  may  judge  from 
one  of  the  stanzas. 

THE  STKAXGEIl  AT  THE  LAKES. 

'•When  summer  suns  lick  up  the  dew. 
And  all  the  heavens  are  painted  blue, 
'Tis  then  with  smiling  cheeks  we  view. 
The  stranger  at  tlie  Lakes. 

When  morning  tips  with  gold  the  boughs, 
And  tinges Skiddaw's  cloud-kiss'd  brows. 
Then  round  the  lake  the  boatman  rows, 
The  stranger  at  the  Lakes. 

M^hen  grey-rob'd  evening  steps  serene. 
Across  the  sweetly  varied  green. 
Beside  some  cascade  may  be  seen. 

The  stranger  at  the  Lakes. 

Embosomed  here  the  rustic  bard. 
Who  oft  has  thought  his  fortune  hard, 
Ts  pleas'd  to  share  the  kind  regard 
Of  strangers  at  the  Lakes. 


lie  whose  ideas  never  stray 
Beyond  the  parson's  gig  and  gray. 
Stares  at  the  carriage  and  relay 

Of  strangers  at  the  Lakes. 

As  by  his  cot  the  Phn?ton  flies. 
The  peasant  gapes  Avith  mouth  and  eye?> 
And  to  his  wond'ring  family  cries, 
'  A  stranger  at  the  Lakes!' 

Sometimes  when  Brewers'  clerks  appear, 
And  Bun? face  is  short  pf  gear. 
He  says,  'kind  Sirs,  we've  had  this  year. 
Few  strangers  at  the  Lakes.' 

At  Christmas,  Poll,  the  ba'r-maid,  shews 
Her  lustre  gown  and  new  kid  shoes. 
And  says,  'I  tipp'd  the  cash  for  those. 
From  strangers  at  the  Lakes/ 

liut  could  the  post  horse  neighing  say 
What  he  has  sufter'd  night  and  day, 
'Tis  much,  1  think,  if  he  would  pray 
For  strangers  at  the  Lakes." 

Time,  it  is  said,  has  wings;  but 
(.'harles  never  observed  that  it  even 
moved,  till  he  found  himself  in  his 
twentieth  year.  That  love  whidi  at 
first  sought  only  to  relieve  itself  in  the 
society  of  its  object,  now  began  to  as- 
sume a  determined  character.—-  

But  to  any  but  lovers,  the  description 
of  love  scenes,  would  be  irksome.  It 
will  be  quite  sufficient  if  we  hint  at  the 
affair,  and  leave  our  fair  readers  to  fil? 
up  the  outline. — We  will  only  therefore 
assure  them  on  the  best  authority — that 
Charles  set  out  no  less  than  three  seve- 
ral times  with  a  resolute  determinatioiT 
to  declare  the  full  extent  of  his  passion, 
and  solicit  the  fair  hand  of  Maria.  And 
that  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  maid,  his  pur- 
l)ose  "dissolved  like  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision." — That  Charles  at  Itngth 
conquered  this  timidity,  and  urged  his 
suit  with  such  ardour,  that  he  was  heard 
afterwards  to  say,  he  believed  love  was 
like  steam,  the  more  it  was  compressed, 
the  greater  was  its  elasticity. — That 
Maria  received  the  declaration  with  all 
due  bashfulncss,  and  promised  to  be  his 
bride  as  soon  as  she  had  completed  her 
twenty-first  year. — That  Cliarles,  as  is 
usuaj  on  such  occasions,  flew  home  on 
the  wings  of  ecstacy,  etc.  etc.  It  seems 
to  have  been  about  this  time  that  the 
following  birthday  ode  was  written— 
perhaps  while  he  was  suffering  under 
the  effects  of  his  own  bashfulncss. 
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^'^Jaria,  this  is  just  the  day^ 
Some  twenty  years  ago,  they  say. 

You  fill'd  your  mother's  arms; 
A  Httle  puling  sprig  of  love, 
So  kindly  dropp'd  from  heaven  above, 

To  bless  me  with  your  charms. 

Obeying  custom,  I  intend 

Some  little  birthday  gift  to  send — 

But  stay,  what  must  it  be? 
Of  beauty  you  have  quite  a  share, 
Accomphsh'd  too,  as  well  as  fair, 

And  richer  far  than  me. 

I  would  not  ever  have  it  said, 
I  offer 'd  trinkets  to  the  maid, 

Which  you  might  scorn  to  take; 
I'll  offer  then  no  works  of  art; 
I'll  give  you,  love,  an  honest  heart — 

Pray,  keep  it  for  my  sake." 

Our  correspondent  says,  he  would  be 
happy  if  he  could  here  conclude  his  na- 
rative,  as  Walter  Scott  does,  with  a  hap- 
py marriage;  for  however  delightful  the 
transition  from  sorrow  to  joy  may  be, 
the  reverse,  even  in  description,  has  no 
charms.  But  poor  Charles  was  doomed 
to  be  hurled  from  the  height  of  his  feh- 
city  to  the  lowest  depths  of  despair.  The 
joyful  promise  had  scarcely  escaped  the 
lovely  lips  of  ]\Iaria,  and  wliile  her  lover 
was  yet  giddy  with  his  joy,  when  the 
amiable  maid  was  attacked  by  a  severe 
illness  which  baffled  all  the  doctor's  skill. 
If  intreaties  for  human  or  divine  aid 
could  have  prolonged  the  existence  of 
the  ill-fated  Maria,  she  had  not  died. 
Charles  was  ever  at  her  pillow — his 
studies  were  relinquished — his  poetry 
was  neglected — and  the  dying  ]\Iaria 
filled  the  whole  extent  of  his  capacious 
mind.  But  all  was  vain — the  grisly 
monster  death  had  selected  her  as  his 
victim,  and  he  would  not  quit  his  hold; 
— he  was  deaf  alike  to  the  lamentations 
of  a  parent,  the  regrets  of  friends,  and 
the  distractions  of  a  betrothed  lover. 
Though  every  succeeding  morning  show- 
ed how  great  was  the  havock  that  dis- 
ease was  making  in  her  tender  frame, 
and  the  period  of  her  suffering  was  evi- 
dently approaching,  Charles  still  hoped 
she  woidd  soon  be  well.  If  she  was 
more  than  usually  debilitated,  he  ob- 
served that  the  fever  had  left  her,  and 
she  only  vv'anted  her  strength  recruiting, 
and  they  would  then  renew  their  v/alks. 
If  the  hectic  flush  overspread  her 
cheeks,  he  hailed  it  as  the  sign  of  return- 
ing health.  And  thus  he  hoped  even 
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against  hope — his  reason  would  have 
convinced  liira  she  was  dying,  if  reason 
had  been  allowed  to  speak ;  but  he  wish- 
ed her  to  live,  and  he  would  not  stoop  to 
think  that  she  would  die. — Thus  he  ful- 
filled the  rem.arks  of  the  poet. 

"We  join  in  the  fraud  and  ourselves  we  de- 
ceive. 

What  we  wish  to  be  true,  love  bids  us  believe." 

Mlien  at  last,  the  pale  hue  of  death 
overspread  her  once  blooming  cheek, 
when  she  turned  her  languid  eye  to- 
wards her  lover  andfaultered  ''farewell," 
when  she  closed  her  faded  eyes  and  ex- 
pired in  prayer; — Charles  stood  by  the 
bedside,  hke  a  being  bereft  of  power 
and  motion.  The  deepest  despair  over- 
whelmed him — his  hopes  were  blasted-- 
his  fond  creation  of  future  bliss  was  in 
an  instant  destroyed — and  his  mind  re- 
ceived a  shock  too  powerful  for  nature  to 
sustain. 

From  this  moment,  a  smile  was  never 
seen  to  illuminate  his  features,  the  most 
I  gloomy  and  secluded  places  were  his  fa- 
'  vourite  haunts.    He  avoided  society  as 
i  if  the  breath  of  man  was  pestilential ; 
I  and  occupied  his  time  in  brooding  over 
his  own  melancholy.    In  his  manuscript 
we  find  a  number  of  melancholy  effu- 
sions, which  were  evidently  written 
about  this  time;  and  clearly  bespeak  a 
mind  bordering  on  the  gloomy  verge  of 
'■  insanity.  But  as  they  are  some  of  them 
I  by  far  the  best  pieces  in  the  collection — a 
j  proof  that  poetry  and  madness  are  nearly 
I  allied — we  will  select  two  which  tend  to 
j  illustrate  the  awful  state  of  the  writer's 
mind. 

THE   EVENIN'G  WALK. 

"  How  soothing,  to  the  soul,  the  shade 
Which  evening  spreads  around ! 

How  bright  the  dev.  y  gems  that  braid 
The  foliage  of  the  ground. 

No  sound  is  heard  thro'  ether  wide, 

From  hill  or  coppice  gi-een. 
Save  where  the  streamlet  seems  to  chide 

The  stillness  of  the  scene. 

Contagion  catches  on  the  soul. 

And  lulls  e'en  grief  to  rest; 
No  more  contending  passions  roll 

Along  the  troubled  breast. 

I  seem  a  mom.ent  to  have  lost 

The  sense  of  former  pain ; 
As  if  my  peace  had  ne'er  been  crest. 

Or  joy  could  spring  again. 
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But,  all!  'tis  tliere — tiie  pang  is  there! 

Maria  breathes  no  more ! 
So  fond,  so  constant,  kind,  and  fair. 

Her  reign  of  love  is  o'er. 

No  more  through  scenes  hkc  tlicsc  shall  wc 

Together  fondly  stray; 
Till  m'ght  itself  would  seem  to  rnc. 

More  genial  than  the  day. 

I  feel  tlie  cold  night's  gathering  gloom> 
Infect  my  throb])ing  breast; 

It  tells  me  that  the  friendly  tomb 
Alone  can  give  me  rest. 

I  then  shall  sleep  the  sleep  serene, 
U'herc  she  so  long  has  slept; 

Nor  be  the  wretch  I  long  have  been, 
Nor  weep  as  I  have  wept." 

THE  CHL'RCH-YAKD. 

*'^Hcre  then  my  weary  head  shall  rest. 

Here  weep  and  sigh  alone; 
And  press  the  marble  to  my  breast. 

And  kiss  the  senseless  stone. 

I'm  calmer  now — a  silv'ry  sound 

Is  whisp'ring  in  my  ear; 
'lliat  tells  me  this  is  sacred  ground. 

And  she  is  hov'ring  near. 

Celestial  stillness  reigns  around, 

Serenely  beats  my  breast; 
Maria's  spirit  treads  this  gi-ound. 

And  hushes  me  to  rest. 

1  see  !Maria  hov'ring  there — 
{She  waves  her  wings  of  light; 

Angelic  music  iills  the  air. 
And  charms  the  ear  of  night. 

Stay,  lovely  maiden,  longer  stay, 
And  bless  thy  lover's  eyes; 

And  do  not  soar  so  fast  av/ay 
To  seek  thy  native  skies. 

'Tis  gone— the  lovely  vision's  gone! 

And  night's  dim  shades  prevail ; 
Again,  I  feel  myself  alone. 

And  pour  my  fruitless  wail. 

I  seem  like  one  who  madly  raves. 

Among  the  silent  dead; 
And  start  to  hear  the  hollow  graves. 

Re-echo  to  my  tread. 

But  I  shall  soon  forget  my  woes, 

And  dry  my  ev'ry  tear. 
And  rest  as  unconcern'd  as  those, 

A\'ho  sleep  serenely  here." 


So  far  from  having  a  salutary  effect  up- 
on the  mind  of  Charles,  time  seems  only 
to  have  increased  the  despondency  that 
bad  enveloped  and  clouded  the  reasoning 
faculties  of  our  poet.  We  find  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  volume,  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  shew  that  his  mind 
was  giving  way  under  tlie  pressure  of 
acute  distress. 

"Ah !  tell  me  not  of  busy  life — 
Its  bustling  folly — -joyless  strife — 

Can  these  dispel  my  care? 
No — let  me  seek  some  cavern  drear, 
AVhere  not  a  sound  can  meet  my  ear. 
But  groans  of  death,  and  shrieks  of  fear^ 

The  music  of  despair! 

The  black'ning  storm,  the  driving  rain_. 
Shall  cool  the  fever  in  my  brain. 

And  lull  me  to  repose; 
Then,  when  the  thunders  o'er  me  roll. 
And  spirits  scream  and  goblins  how^l. 
The  tempest  shall  compose  my  fsoul. 

And  cheat  me  of  my  woes." 

About  six  months,  our  correspondent 
says,  did  Charles  continue  in  this  deplo- 
rable condition,  attracting  the  sympathy 
of  all  v.  ho  beheld  him.  And  often  when 
he  passed  the  cottage  doors,  where  in 
happier  days  he  had  accompanied  Maria 
on  her  errands  of  benevolence,  the  ob- 
jects of  his  former  bounty  would  look 
after  him  with  a  sigh,  and  say,  "poor 
Charles!  poor  Charles!" 

Though  he  generally  spent  the  day 
in  rambling  about  the  woods  and  hills, 
the  hour  of  his  return  seldom  exceeded 
that  of  nightfall.  One  evening  however 
he  delayed  his  return — his  parents  made 
every  inquiry — but  in  vain.  He  had 
been  seen  on  Harter-fell  in  the  after- 
noon, but  no  further  tidings  could  be 
obtained.  Early  next  morning  the  me- 
lancholy suspicion  was  confirmed — he 
was  found  drowned.  It  is  rumoured  in 
the  vtle,  says  our  friend,  but  he  will  not 
vouch  for  its  truth,  that  he  Avas  found  in 
the  very  spot  v>'here  the  stone  rolled  down 
when  he  was  born.  It  appears  that  he 
had  meditated  this  act  from  the  follow- 
ing lines,  which  shall  conclude  our  ex- 
tracts. 

"And  what  is  death,  that  I  should  dread. 
To  mingle  with  the  silent  dead? 
'Tis  but  a  pang — and  pangs  are  o'er; 
A  throb — and  throbbing  is  no  more; 
One  struggle — and  that  one  my  last; 
A  gasp — a  groan — and  all  is  past!" 
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SINGULAR  TENURES. 


The  following  account  of  some  '^'^ sin- 
gular tenures"  is  extracted  from  a  book 
tntitledj  '''Diurnal  readings." 

H — m,  near  MUnihropc. 

Almost  all  the  landed  property  in 
England  is^  by  the  policy  of  our  laws, 
supposed  to  be  granted  ])y,  dependant 
upon,  and  holden  of,  some  superior  lord, 
in  consideration  of  certain  ser^^ces  to  be 
rendered  to  the  lord  by  the  tenant  or 
possessor  of  the  property.  The  thing 
liolden  is  therefore  styled  a  tenement, 
the  possessors  thereof  are  called  tenants, 
and  the  manner  of  their  possession  is 
the  Tenm-e.  In  consequence  of  this 
system,  it  became  a  fundamental  maxim 
and  necessary  principle,  though  in  reali- 
ty a  mere  fiction,  ^^that  the  king  is  the 
universal  lord,  and  original  proprietor  of 
all  the  land  in  the  kingdom,  and  that 
no  man  doth,  or  can  possess  any  part  of 
it,  but  what  has  mediately  or  immedi- 
ately been  derived  as  a  gift  from  him, 
to  be  held  upon  feudal  services." 

These  services  gradually  grew  into  a 
slavery  so  complicated  and  extensive  as 
to  call  for  redress,  and  a.  d.  1660,  were 
abolished,  except  tenures  in  which  a  re- 
ligious corporation  holds  from  the  giver 
in  free  alms,  copyholds,  and  the  hono- 
rary ser^dces  of  grand  and  petit  sergean- 
try.  The  tenure  of  grand  sergcantry, 
thus  reserved,  and  still  existing,  is  that 
in  which  the  tenant  is  bound,  instead  of 
serving  the  king  generally  in  his  wars, 
to  do  some  special  honorary  service  to 
him  in  person;  petit  sergeantry  is  a  rent 
or  render  tending  to  some  purpose  rela- 
tive to  the  king's  person.  And  lands  may 
be  held,  not  only  of  the  king,  but  of  sub- 
jects who  possess  the  franchise,  to  -whom 
the  tenant  may  render  ser^dces  of  the  na- 
ture of  gi'and  and  petit  sergeantry. 

The  Spectator  has  devoted  a  paper  to 
this  subject,  in  which  he  particularly 
mentions  the  flitch  of  bacon  in  the  Dun- 
mow  Charter,  and  the  practice  of  widows 
doing  penance  by  riding  a  black  ram. 
To  those  adduced  by  Addison,  nume- 
rous other  singidar  tenures  may  be  added. 

"W^illiam,  son  of  William  de  Alesbury, 
holds  three  yard  lands  of  our  lord  the 
King,  in  Alesbury,  in  the  county  of 
Bucks,  by  the  "sergeantry  of  finding 


sfrau-  for  the  hrd  of  our  lord  the  King^ 
and  to  sfrew  his  chamber,  and  by  paying 
three  eeJ.s  to  our  lord  the  King,  when  he 
should  come  to  Alesbury   in  winter. 
And  also  finding  for  the  King,  when  he 
should  come  to  Alesbury  in  summer, 
straw  for  his  bed,  and  moreover  ;rrass  or 
rushes  to  strew  his  chamber,  and  also 
paying  two  green  geese:"  and  tlicse  ser- 
vices aforesaid  he  was  to  perform  thrice 
a  year,  if  the  King  should  happen  to 
come  three  times  to  Alesbury,  but  not 
oftener.    The  manor  of  Brineston,  in 
the  county  of  Chester,  is  held  of  the 
King  in  cupite,     by  the  service  of  find- 
ing a  man  in  the  army  of  our  lord  the 
King,  going  into  the  parts  of  Scotland 
harcfoirt,  clothed  with  a  sh  irt  and  breeches, 
having  in  one  hand  a  how  wUhout  a 
siring,  and  in  the  other,  an  amnv  nn~ 
feathered"    A  farm  at  Brookhouse,  in 
Langsett,  in  the  parish  of  Peniston,  and 
county  of  York,  pays  yearly  to  Godfrey 
Bosville,  Esq.  "^a  snow  ball  at  midsum- 
mer, and  a  red  rose  at  christmas."  John 
de  Curtese  held  thirty  acres  of  land  in 
Stow,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  by 
"the  sergeantry  of  carrying  a  truss  of 
hay  to  the  necessary  house  of  our  lord 
the  King,  when  the  King  passed  through 
those  parts,"  and  is  rated  in  the  Ex- 
chequer at  10s.  a  year.    William  de 
Albemarle  holds  the  manor  of  Loston, 
"by  the  service  of  finding  for  our  lord 
the  King,  two  arrows  and  one  loaf  of 
oat  bread,  when  he  should  hunt  in  the 
forest  of  Dartmore."    Solomon  Attefeld 
held  land  at  Reperland  and  Atterton, 
in  the  coimty  of  Kent,  upon  condition 
"that  as  often  as  our  lord  the  King 
would  cross  the  sea,  the  said  Solomon 
and  his  heirs  ought  to  go  along  with 
him,  and  hold  his  head  on  tlie  sea,  if 
I  it  was  needful."    John  Compes,  had 
j  the  manor  of  Finchingfield  given  him 
by  Edward  III.   "for  the  service  of 
turning  the  spit  at  his  coronation."  At 
the  coronation  of  King  James  II.  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Listen,  in  Essex, 
"claimed  to  make  wafers  for  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  serve  them  up  to  their 
table,  and  to  have  all  the  instruments 
of  silver  and  other  metal  used  about  the 
same,  with  the  linen,  and  certain  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, and  liveries  for  himself  and  two 
men."     'Which  claim  was  allowed,  and 
the  service,  with  his  consent,  performed 
by  the  King's  officers,  and  tlic  fees  com- 
pounded for  at  I'30.    Tlii>  claim  was 
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renewed  and  allowed  at  the  coronation 
of  their  late  Majesties,  and  the  w^afers 
accordingly  presented  to  their  Majesties 
by  William  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Liston 
II  all,  as  lord  of  the  manor.  In  the  time 
of  King  John,  "William,  Earl  ^Farren, 
Lord  of  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire, 
standing  upon  the  castle  ivalls,  saw 
two  bulls  fighting  for  a  cow  in  the  cas- 
tle meadow,  till  the  butchers'  dogs  pur- 
sued one  of  the  bulls,  maddened  with 
the  noise  of  the  multitude,  clean  through 
the  town.  This  sight  so  well  pleased 
the  earl,  that  he  gave  the  castle  mea- 
dows, wdiere  the  bulls'  duel  began,  for  a 
common  to  the  butchers  of  the  town,  af- 
ter the  first  gi-ass  is  mown,  on  condition, 
that  they  should  find  a  mad  bull,  the 
day  six  weeks  before  christmas  day,  for 
the  continuance  of  that  sport  forever." 
GeofFry  Frumband,  held  sixty  acres  of 
land  in  "Wingfield,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  by  the  service  of  paying  to  our 
lord  the  King,  two  wliife  doves  yearly. 
John  de  Roches  holds  the  manor  of 
"W^interslew,  in  Wiltshire,  by  the  ser- 
vice, that  when  the  King  should  abide 
at  Clarendon,  he  should  go  into  the  but- 
lery  of  the  King's  palace  there,  and  draw- 
out  of  whatever  vessel  he  chose,  as  much 
wine  as  should  be  needful  for  making  a 
pitcher  of  claret,  which  he  should  make 
at  the  King's  expense ;  and  that  he 
should  serve  the  King  with  a  cup,  and 
should  have  the  vessel  whence  he  took 
the  wine  Avith  all  the  wine  then  in  it, 
together  with  the  cup  from  which  the 
King  should  drink  tlie  claret.  The 
town  of  Yarmouth  is,  by  charter,  bound 
to  send  the  sheriffs  of  Norwich  a  hun- 
dred herrings,  which  are  to  be  baked  in 
twciify-four  pics  or  pasties,  and  delivered 
to  the  ionl  of  the  manor  of  East  Carl- 
ton, who  is  to  convey  them  to  the  King. 
At  the  coronation  of  James  IL  the  lord 
of  the  mjinor  of  Heydon,  in  Essex, 
claimed  to  hold  the  basin  and  ewer  to 
tlie  Iving  by  virtue  of  one  moiety,  and 
the  towel  by  virtue  of  the  other  moiety 
of  the  same  manor,  whenever  the  King 
wasiiod  himself  before  dinner,  but  the 
.L'laim  w^as  allowed  only  as  to  the  towel. 

MICKLE  MOUTHED  MEG. 

From  Scott's  Border  Antiqidties. 

"^^^iliiam  Scott  (afterwards  Sir  Wil- 
liam) undertook  an  expedition  against 
Uic  Mui-riys  of  Elibank^  who,se  property 


laid  a  few  miles  distant.  He  found  his 
enemies  upon  their  guard,  was  defeated, 
and  taken  prisoner  in  the  act  of  driving 
off  the  cattle  which  he  had  collected  for 
that  purpose.  Sir  Gideon  jMurray  con- 
ducted the  prisoner  to  the  castle  where 
his  lady  received  him  with  congratula- 
tions, on  his  victory,  and  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  fate  to  which  he  destined  his 
prisoner.  "  The  gallows,"  said  Sir  Gi- 
deon, "  to  the  gallows  with  the  marau- 
der." Hout  na.  Sir  Gideon,"  answer- 
ed the  considerate  matron,  in  her  ver- 
nacular idiom,  "  would  you  hang  the 
young  Laird  of  Harden,  when  we  have 
three  ill-favoured  daughters  to  marry?" 
"  Right,"  answered  tlie  baron,  w^ho 
catched  at  the  idea,  "he  shall  either 
marry  our  daughter,  mickle-mouthed 
Meg,  or  strap  for  it."  Upon  this  alter- 
native being  proposed  to  the  prisoner, 
he,  upon  the  first  view  of  the  case, 
strongly  preferred  tlie  gibbet  to  "mickle- 
mouthed  Meg,"  for  such  was  the  nick- 
name of  the  young  lady  whose  real  name 
was  Agnes.  But  at  length  when  he  was 
led  forth  for  execution,  and  saw  no  other 
chance  of  escape,  he  retracted  his  un- 
gallant  resolution,  and  preferred  the  ty- 
pical noose  of  matrimony  to  the  literal 
cord  of  hemp.  Such  is  the  tradition 
established  in  ]}oth  families,  and  ofteu 
jocularly  referred  to  upon  the  borders. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  ''mic- 
kle-mouthed j\Ieg"  and  her  husband 
were  a  happy  and  loving  pair,  and  had 
a  very  large  family. 


ILLUSTRATION 

Of  the  prnjnpt  execution  qfthenaiional  ceo- 
noiv'j,  during  the  reign  of  Bonaparte. 

The  smallest  want  of  the  smallest  Cow- 
mnne  was  referred  to  the  central  power. — 
The  repairing  of  a  bridge,  for  example, 
across  a  brook  in  a  remote  village,  re- 
quired the  following  preliminary  steps. 
\.  There  was  a  petition  to  the  mayor. — 
2.  The  mayor  applied  to  the  svh-prefecf. 
— 3.  He  obtainei:!  of  the  prefect  permis- 
sion for  the  municipal  council  to  assem- 
ble.— 1'.  The  municipal  council  being 
assembled,  appointed  commissaries. — 5. 
The  commissaries  reported. — 6.  The  mu- 
nicipal council  deliberated,  and  sent  the 
opinion  to  the  sub-prefect,  and  he  to  the 
prefect. — 7.  The  j/reject  applied  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior. — 8.  He  to  his 
im]Krial  Majesty?  giving  £\n  opinion  on 
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-the  case. — 9.  His  imperial  Majesty  af- 
fixed his  signature,  and  the  paper  went 
to  the  Conscil  d'  Etut,  section  de  V  in- 
terieur. — 10.  The  president  the  sec- 
tion of  the  interior  appointed  a  ?ripp()r- 
teiw. — 11.  The  latter  explained  the  bu- 
siness to  the  section. — 12.  The  business 
was  called  up  in  due  time  before  the 
Couscil  it  Etat.  a  decision  wa  sobtamed, 
and  sent  back  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
who  sent  it  to  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, who  sent  it  to  the  jircfecf,  who  sent 
it  to  the  siin-prcf'ccf,  who  sent  it  to  the 
mayor,  who  gave  permission  for  the 
bridge  over  the  brook  to  be  repaired. 

An.y  mistake  in  point  of  form,  the 
omission  of  a  stamp  or  other  irregularity 
in  any  of  those  proceedings,  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  begin  the  whole  process  anew! 
 \Vhen  Holland  belonged  to  Bona- 
parte, it  was  necessary  to  send  to  Paris, 
before  a  dyke  could  be  repaired,  the 
.state  of  which  threatened  the  whole 
i:ountry  with  submersion. 


VARIETIES. 

3Iilk. — According  to  Professor  Schu- 
I^er,  a  thousand  parts  of  new  milk  con- 


tain 

Fresh  Cheese  110 

Fresh  Serai   50 

Butter   Si' 

Coarse  Sugar   77 

Water...:  739 

A  thousand  parts  of  skimmed  milk  con- 
tain. 

Dry  Cheese   43,64 

Dry  Serai   S,06 

Sugar  of  Milk   77,94 

Mater  869,34 

A  thousand  parts  of  cream  contain. 

Butter  240 

Cheese   33 

Serai   6 

"VV'hey  721 


and  these  721  parts  of  whey  contain  60 
parts  of  coarse  sugar  of  milk. 

Ai.scukttiop,. — It  is  amusing  to  us  and 
om-  readers,  who  sit  aloof,  as  it  were, 
from,  the  busy  crowd,  to  see  how  one  new 
hoax  springs  up  afier  another  among 
those  who  style  themselves  the  learned 
world.  The  art  of  transmuting  base 
metals  into  gold,  was  at  one  period,  the 
buoyant  topic. — A  universal  medicine 
was  then  sought  after. — A  material  that 
woidd  disbolv  e  eveiy  thing  was  then  the 


inquiry  of  the  day. — Next  a  bottle  to 
put  it  in  was  proposed  as  a  puzzle. — A 
seii-moving  power,  long  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  curious. — Curing  wounds 
by  anointing  the  weapon  gave  Sir  K. 
Digby  immortality. — Animal  magnetism 
astonished  the  world  awliile. — Metallic 
tractors  imposed  for  a  time  on  the  public 
credulity. — Gall  and  Spurzcim  attract- 
ed public  attention  for  a  time. — And 
now  Ausculation  is  the  hoax  of  the  tlay; 
and  philosophers  are  endeavouring  to 
account  for  it  by  natural  causes.  It  was 
contrived  by  Avenbrugger,  a  physician 
at  Menna:  and  a  memoir,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  particulars,  has 
been  presented  to  the  French  Academy 
by  :\I.  Laennec. — A  hollow  cylinder,  with 
a  narrow  aperture,  on  being  applied  to 
the  chest  of  a  person  in  good  health, 
who  is  speaking  or  singing,  produces  a 
sort  of  trembling  noise,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct; but  if  an  ulcer  exists  in  the  lungs, 
a  very  singular  phenomenon  happens. 
The  voice  of  the  sick  person  can  be  no 
longer  heard  by  the  ear  at  hberty ;  the 
whole  of  the  sound  passing  along  the 
apertiu-e  of  the  cylinder  to  that  ear 
which  is  held  to  its  end.  Commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  the  French  Aca- 
demy, have  verified  the  experiment  in  VU" 
riuus  cases  of  consumption  !! 

Radical  Tea. — Under  pretence  of  re- 
lieving the  pubHc  from  the  impositions 
of  government,  son:ie  un])rincipled  indi- 
viduals have  imposed  on  the  credulity  of 
the  reformers,  of  oftering  them  a  Radi- 
cal tea,  compounded  of  British  herbs. 
It  is  made  of  balm,  rosemary,  mint,  ag- 
rimony, and  colt's  foot.  This  may  be 
prepared  at  about  eight  pence  a  pound, 
and  is  sold  for  three  shillings  !  Being 
composed  entirely  of  sthuulating  herbs, 
renders  it  injm-ious  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

''The  Lay  of  the  First  Minstrel,"  'a 
poem  by  Mr.  Grocott  of  Liverpool,  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 

JSaxon  Chi'oniclc. — 3Iiss  Gurney  has 
just  made  a  translation  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle.  The  work  itself  has  become 
so  scarce  that  in  Longmian's  Catalogue 
of  old  books,  a  copy  of  it  was  valued  at 
fu-e guineas.  "\\'e  understand  that  the  fair 
author  has  suppressed  the  circulation  of 
this  v^'ork  under  the  idea  that  the  Rev. 
]\Ir.  Ingram,  is  about  to  present  the  pub- 
he  with  a  very  complete  version  of  this 
once  popular  chroniclt. — The  following 


extracts  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  veracity  of  the  chronicler. 

^^^431 — At  this  time  the  devil  appear- 
ing; in  the  shape  of  Moses  to  the  Jews  in 
Crete,  engaged  to  lead  them  dry-shod 
through  the  sea  to  the  promised  land, 
and  thus,  when  many  had  perished,  the 
rest  were  converted  to  Christianity." 
r.  10. 


^'6 7 9— This  year  Coludes-burgh  (Col^ 
dingham,  Berkshire)  was  burned  with 
fire  from  God."    P.  49. 

"793 — This  year  terrible  prodigies 
took  place  in  Northumberland,  and  sore- 
ly alarmed  the  people  ;  these  were  dread- 
ful lightnings,  and  fiery  dragous,  which 
were  seen  flying  in  the  air:  a  great  famine 
soon  followed  these  portents."  P.  73. 


PROMETHEUS  UNBOUNi). 

Bi/  Percy  B>/sshe  Sliellcij, 

Among  all  the  fictions  of  early  poetry, 
there  was  not  perhaps  a  more  expressive 
one  tlian  that  of  the  Syrens — they  assail- 
ed the  eye  by  their  beauty,  and  the  ear  by 
the  sweetness  of  their  music.  But  the 
heedless  voyager  who  was  captivated  by 
these  allurements,  found,  when  too  late, 
that  the  most,  melodious  tongue  miglit 
be  connected  with  the  most  rapacious 
heart.  As  it  u  as  in  the  days  of  Eneas, 
it  is  in  our  own — those  wliom  heaven 
has  formed  "  to  wake  the  living  lyre," 
are  too  often  found  to  pervert  the  celes- 
tial bounty,  and  endeavour  to  allure 
others  by  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  and. 
music  of  oratory — to  wander  from  the 
paths  of  virtue  and  innocence — to  pur- 
sue the  bubble,  happiness,  through  the 
gratifications  of  sense — to  feed  on  the 
fancied  visions  of  an  ideal  perfection, 
which  is  to  result  from  an  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  all  our  baser  passions  and 
propensities — to  revel  in  a  prospective 
state  of  human  felicity,  which  is  to  crown 
the  subversion  of  all  social  order — and 
to  figure  to  themselves  an  earthly  para- 
dise, which  is  to  be  planted  among  the 
ashes  of  that  pure  and  holy  religion 
which  the  Deity  himself  has  revealed  to 
his  creatures. 

Among  the  pestiferous  herd  of  those 
who  have  essayed  to  destroy  man's  last 
and  highest  hope,  some,  like  Paine, 
have  been  so  exceedingly  low  and  scur- 
rilous, that  even  the  illiterate  could  not 
be  induced  to  drink  the  filthy  poison. 
Others,  like  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers, 
have  been  so  exquisite! ij  absurd,  that  no- 
thing but  the  ignorant  could  possibly 
be  misled  by  their  flimsy  sophistry. 
Others  again,  like  Oodwin,  have  been  so 
metaphysical,  that  tho;ic  who  were  capa- 


ble of  comprehending  their  sophisms,  and 
developing  their  complicated  hypotheses, 
were  v\'cll  qualified  to  confute  their  lo- 
gical nonsense,  and  expose  their  prepos- 
terous philosophy. 

But,  when  writers,  like  Byron  and 
Shelley,  envelope  their  destructive  theo- 
ries in  language,  both  intended  and  cal- 
culated to  entrance  the  soul  by  its  me- 
lodious richness,  to  act  upon  the  pas- 
sions without  consulting  the  reason,  and 
to  sooth  and  overwhelm  the  finest  feel- 
ings of  our  nature ; — then  it  is  that  the 
unwary  are  in  danger  of  being  misled, 
the  indifferent  of  being  surprised^  and 
the  innocent  of  being  seduced. 

Mr.  Shelley  is  a  man  of  such  poetic 
powers,  as,  if  he  had  employed  them  in 
tlie  cause  of  virtue,  honour,  and  truth, 
would  have  entitled  him  to  a  distin- 
guished nich»  in  the  temple  of  fame. 
And  painful  it  must  be  for  every  admi- 
rer of  genius  and  talent,  to  see  one, 
whose  fingers  can  so  sweetly  touch  the 
poetic  lyre,  prostituting  his  abilities  in  a 
manner  which  must  at  some  future  pe- 
rio<l,  embitter  the  important  moment, 
and  throw  an  awful  shade  over  the 
gloomy  retrospect. 

That  we  may  stand  justified  in  the 
opinion  we  have  given  of  Mr.  Shelley's 
superior  talents  as  an  author,  we  will 
quote  a  few  lines  from  one  of  his  fugi- 
tive pieces,  entitled  "a  vision  of  the  seu." 
A  piece  which  for  grandeur  of  expres- 
sion, originality  of  thought,  and  magni- 
ficence of  description,  stands  ahnost  un- 
rivalled. 

"  'Tis  ilic  terror  of  tempest.    The  rays  of  the 
sail, 

Arc  flick'i  ingin  ribbons  within  the  fierce  gale: 
From  the  dark  night  of  vapours,  the  dim  raiu 
is  driven, 

And  the  lightning  is  looo'd,  like  a  deluge 
from  heaven. 


S  UNBOUND. 


She  sees  the  black  trunks  of  the  water  spouts 
spin, 

And  bend  as  if  lieaveu  was  raining  in, 
Which  they  seem'd  to  sustain  wiih  their  ter- 
rible mass, 

As  if  ocean  had  sunk  from  beneath  iheni,  they 
pass 

To  their  graves  in  the  deep  with  an  earthquake 
of  sound. 

And  the  waves  and  the  thunders  made  silent 
around 

Leave  the  wmd  to  its  echo.    The  vessel  now 
toss'd 

Thro'  tlie  low  trailing  rack  of  the  tempest,  is 
lust 

111  the  skirts  of  the  thunder-cloud  ;  now  down 
the  sv.eep 

Of  the  wind-cloven  wave^  to  the  chasm  of  the 
deep 

It  sinks;  and  the  walls  of  the  watery  vale, 
Whose  deplhs  of  dread  calm  are  unmoved  by 
the  gale. 

Dim  mirrors  of  ruin  hang  gleaming  about ; 
AVhile  the  surf,  like  a  chaos  of  stars,  like  a  ruut 
Of  death-ilames,  like  whirl-pools  of  fire  flow- 
ing iron, 

AVith  splendour  and  terror,  the  black  ship  en- 
viron. 

Or  like  sulphur-flakes  huri'd  from  a  mine  of 
pale  lire. 

In  mountains  spouts  o'er  it.  In  many  a  spire 
The  pyramid-billows  with  white  points  of  brine 
In  the  cope  of  ihe  lightning  incessantly  shine. 
As  piercing  the  sky  irom  the  floor  of  the  sea, 
The  great  ship  seems  splitting!  it  cracks  as  a 
tree, 

AVTiile  an  earthquake  is  splintering  its  roof, 

ere  the  blast 
Of  the  whirlwind,  that  stripped  it  of  branches, 

has  past. 

The  intense  thundei-balls,  which  are  raining 

from  heaven. 
Have  shatler'd  its  mast,  and  it  stands  black 

and  riven. 

The  chinks  suck  d(  stmction.  The  heavy  dead 
hulk 

On  the  living  sea  rolls  an  inanimate  bulk, 
Like  a  corpse  on  the  clay  which  is  hungering 
to  fold 

Its  corruption  around  it.  

 Nine  weeks  the  tall  vessel  had  lain 

On  the  windless  expanse  of  the  watery  plain, 
Where  the  death-darting  sun  casts  no'shadow 
at  noon, 

And  there  seem'd  to  be  fire  in  the  beams  of 
the  moon, 

Till  a  lead-colour'd  fog  gathered  up  from  the 
deep, 

Whose  breath  was  quick  pestilence;  then  the 
cold  sleep 

Crept,  like  blight  thro'  the  ears  of  a  thick  field 
of  corn. 

O'er  the  populous  vessel.  And  even  and  morn, 
With  their  hammocks  for  coflins  the  seamen 
aghast 


Like  dead  men  the  dead  limbs  of  their  com- 
rades cast 

Down  the  deep,  which  closed  on  them  above 
and  around. 

And  the  sharks  and  the  dog-fish  their  grave- 
cloths  unbound, 

AnA  were  glutted  like  Jews  with  the  manna 
rain'd  down.*' 

Had  all  the  prodtictions  of  our  author^ 
been^  like  the  above,  calculated  only  to 
''soften  and  sooth  the  soul,"  Ave  should 
have  rejoiced  in  adding  our  humble  tri- 
bute of  applause  to  the  numerous  enco- 
niums  which  have  greeted  him.  But, 
alas  I  he  has  drunk  deeply  of  the  two 
poisonous  and  kindred  streams — infide- 
lity and  sedition.  "We  shall  not  enter 
into  an  analysis  of  his  great  work, 

Prometheus  unbound/'  as  our  princi- 
pal intention  is  to  recommend  it  to  the 
neglect  of  our  readers.  The  chief  de- 
sign of  the  piece,  which  is  a  dramatic 
poem  after  the  manner  of  the  old  school, 
is  to  charm  the  unsuspecting  heart  of 
youth  and  innocence,  with  a  luscious 
pictm-e  of  those  felicities  which  would 
succeed  the  subversion  of  social,  reli- 
gious, and  poHtical  order — and  which 
he  denominates  liberty. 

At  this  happy  period  when 

 "TnnoNEs  WERE  Ki.NGLESs,  and  men 

walked 

One  with  the  otlier,  even  as  spirits  do  " 

After,  Thrones,  altars,  judgment- 
seatS;  and  prisons,'"'  shall  have  been  de- 
stroyed, men  shall 

 "Look  forth 

In  triumph  o'er  the  palaces  and  tombs. 
Of  those  who  were  their  conquerors,  moulder- 
ing around." 

Religion  too  will  then  have  vanished, 
which  he  characterizes, 

"A  dark  yet  mighty  faith,  a  power  as  wide 
As  is  the  world  it  waited.  ■  " 

In  his  ardour  to  anticipate  the  joyous 
period,  he  breaks  out  in  an  exclamation, 
as  though  he  beheld  it  present. 

"The  painted  veil  

 is  torn  aside  ; 

The  loathsome  mask  has  fallen  ;  the  man  re- 
mains 

Sceptrelessyfree,  uncircumscribed,  but  man 
Equal,  unclassed,  tribelcss,  and  nationless, 
Exempt  from  av:e,  uorship — tltC  king  over 
himself.'" 

But  this  is  not  all,  the  very  decencies 
of  our  nature  are  to  vanish  beneath  the 
m«gic  wand  of  this  licentious  reiormer. 
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POETIC  riECES. 


Every  modest  feeling,  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  sweetest  charm  of  society  is 
to  be  annihihitcd — and  women  are  to  be 
— wliat  Gud  and  nature  never  designed 
them.  But  his  own  description  alone 
can  jviint  the  lasciviousness  of  his  own 
heart: — 

"  And  women  too,, //"GwA-,  beautiful,  and  kind, 
As  the  free  heaven,  wliicii  rains  tiesh  liglil 

and  (lew 

On  the  ui;le  e  avtli ; — gentle  radiant  loru). 
From  cualoDt's  i-ril  taint  exempt  and  pure; 
Speaking  the  wisduni  once  llicy  dared  not 
think, 

Looldny:  ( /t/t>fii)>is  ovcc  they  dared  not  feel, 
And  chan'^cd  to  (d(  ic/uch  unce  they  dared 
not  be. 

Yet  bet/tg  nine,  male  earth  like  heaven  ;  nor 
pride, 

Nor  jealousy,  nor  envy,  nor  ill-shame, 

The  bitterest  of  these  drops  of  treasured  gall, 

Spoil  the  sweet  taste  of  the  Nepenthe,  Love," 

After  having  excited  his  own  vicious 
imagination  with  this  luscious  picture 
of  fancied  bliss,  he  scinns  to  have  lost  all 
patience  with  the  tardy  disciples  of  this 
lirecious  jihUosopliy;  and  feels  indignant 


that  they  do  not  remove  by  force  the 
kings  and  priests  and  other  trifling-  ob- 
stacles to  the  completion  of  his  burning 
wishes.  He  thirsts  to  be  transported  at 
once  to  this  ecstatic  Utopia.  For  in  the 
same  volume,  we  find  an  "  ode  to  liber- 
ty/' where  he  exclaims ; — 

"  0,  that  the  free  would  stamp  the  impious 
name 

Of  ****  into  the  dust!   Or  write  it  there  ; 
So  that  this  blot  upon  the  page  of  fame, 
Were  as  a  serpent's  path,  which  the  light  air 

Erases  .  

"O,  that  the  wise  for  their  bright  minds 

would  kindle 
Such  lamps  witliin  the  dome  of  the  wide  world. 
That  the  pale  name  ot  priest  might  shrink 

and  dwindle 
Into  the  HELL  from  which  it  first  washurl'd  !" 

Further  remarks  on  sentiments  like 
these,  are  vmnecessary.  The  beast  re- 
quires only  to  be  dragged  into  public 
light,  to  meet  its  merited  contempt.  We 
can  only  express  our  pity  for  the  author,, 
and  regret  that  so  fine  a  poet  should 
have  espoused  so  detestable  a  cause. 


THE  LADDER  OF  LOVE. 

ADMIRATIOiV. 

While  graceful  Chloe  leads  the  gay  quadrille, 
^Vliat  new  sensations  Strephon's  bosom  fill : 
An  introduction  gain'd,  the  youth  advances, 
And — hopes  she'a  disengagd  the  two  next  dances. 

FLIRTATION. 

His  suit  obtain'd,  they  thread  the  mazy  round. 
At  length  fatigued,  a  seat's  convenient  found  : 
Strephon  assiduous  plies  the  glittering  fan. 
And  proves  himself — a  vcrij  nice  young  man. 

APPROBATION. 

With  favouring  smile  the  fair  one  hears  his  prattle. 
Sips  lemonade^  and  vows — he's  quite  a  rattle  ; 
Then,  as  new  raptures  rise  in  every  glance. 
Exclaims — /  think  we'd  better  join  the  dance. 

DECLARATION. 

Next  morn  he  calls,  (the  custom's  very  old,) 
To  liope  the  lady  has  not  taken  cold : 
Thinks  she  looks  charming  in  a  dishabille. 
And  tells  what  pangs  his  stricken  bosom  thrill. 

HESITATION. 

Her  secret  joy  while  soft  confusion  veils. 
Miss  gently  checks  her  swain's  romantic  tales  ; 
She's  sure  mamma  will  think  these  raptures  wild. 
She  knows  not  how  to  act — she'^  quHe  a  child. 


POETIC  riECES. 
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AGITATIOX. 

M^ith  sighs  and  vows  persists  the  wounded  swain, 
Begs — she' /I  recall  these  ivords  and  tliink  again; 
Fearless  of  frowns  or  veto  from  mamma. 
The  softening  npuph  refers  him  to  papa. 

ACCEPTATION. 

Joy  in  his  looks,  and  raptures  on  his  tongue. 
On  neat  red  tape  his  various  parchments  strung. 
See  Strephon  bears  the  mystic  citxlet  high, 
AVhich  bids  hope's  tide  flow  strong,  bids  terrors  fly. 

SOLEMNIZATION. 

At  church  arrived  on  some  unlucky  day. 
Poor  Chloe  faulters  out  the  word — obey  : 
Thus  of  Love's  ladder  gain'd  the  topmost  place. 
Her  downward  course  the  sorrowing  muse  must  trace. 

POSSESSION. 

The  honeymoon  and  i^aptures  fled  together. 
Behold  a  rural  walk  in  dirty  w^eather  ; 
The  stile  is  slippery,  but  in  vain  the  dame. 
Sues  for  that  aid  which  once,  uncall'd  for,  came. 

BUMINATION. 

An  evening  tete-a-tete  you  next  shall  see. 

No  friendly  chat  succeeds  departed  tea  ; 

Bbie  burn  the  candles,  and  the  nymph  looks  blue. 

And  riunination  serves  them  but  to  rue, 

IRRITATION. 

Return'd  at  eve,  unnumber'd  queries  wait  him. 
And  she  who  lovd  so  late,  appears  to  hate  him  ; 
From  trifles  light  as  air  the  quarrel  swells. 
The  HUSBAND  bullies,  and  the  wife  rebels. 

DISPUTATION. 

Fierce  and  more  fierce  the  wordy  contest  grows. 
Taunts,  gibes,  and  sneers,  and  every  thing  but  blows  ; 
F^ach  to  a  separate  couch  in  rage  retires, 
AV'hence  sleep  is  banish'd  by  vexation's  fires. 

ALTERATION, 

No  more  a  social  walk  the  morn  employs, 

A  greasy  novel  constitutes  her  joys  ; 

While  he,  poor  soul !  condemn'd  alone  to  saunter — 

Dines  with  some  friend,  and — empties  his  decanter. 

DESPERATION. 

Breakfast  renews  the  quarrels  of  my  fable. 
She  spoils  the  tea,  and  he  upsets  the  table. 
All  patience  lost,  no  pov.-er  can  peace  impart. 
Only  in  one  thing  they  agree — to  part. 

DETESTATION. 

Loud  SHE  proclaims — the  thousands  ivhich  she  brought  him, 
He  cool  retorts — 'twas  only  that  which  caught  him; 
The  world  shall  know  thy  conduct,  brute — she  cries. 
Sooner  the  better,  sweet — the  youth  replies. 

SEPARATION. 

Equipp'd  for  starting  see  the  quondam  turtles — 
Dead  are  love's  roses,  wither'd  all  his  myrtles: 
Such  are  the  ups  and  downs  of  love's  short  story, 

^'^For  better  and  for  worse"  'tis  death  or  glory 

November,  1820.— iVo.  XL  Vol.  I.  3Q 
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POOR  MAN'S 

BANE,  AND  ANTIDOTi;. 

Poverty!  begone,  thou  dread  source  of 
my  care, 

Thou  parent  of  sorrow,  and  nurse  of 
despair ; 

^  Throu<i;h  tliee  life's  a  potion  imbitter'd 
with  gall. 

But  1  trust  there's  a  Providence  careth 
for  all. 

I  find,  with  regret,  the  old  adage  too 
true, 

**\V^hen  fortune  forsakes  us  our  friends 
are  hut  few;" 

Vet,  blest  with  content,  tlio'  my  pit- 
tance is  small, 

I  still  trust  there's  a  Providence  careth 
for  all. 

To  numberless  ills  so  obnoxious  are  we, 
From  suftering  and  sorrow  no  mortal  is 
free; 

Distress  was  entail'd  on  our  race,  through 
the  faU, 

Yet  still  the  same  Providence  careth  for 
all. 

What!  tho*  I  am  plung'd  in  misfortune 
and  Avo, 

And  misery  and  want  are  my  portion 
below ; 

Joy  beams  on  my  soul,  which  no  gi-ief 
can  appal. 

From  this  ti'ust  that  a  Providence  car- 
eth for  all. 
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Then  why  should  1  fret,  or  in  anguish 
despair. 

Since  man  is  still  Heaven's  peculiar  care? 
This  anchor  of  hope  shall  my  spirits 
console, 

A  firm  trust  that  a  Providence  careth 
for  all. 

PAUPER. 

SeJInnk,  H{h  August,  1820. 


A  FATHER'S  LEGACY 

TO  HIS  CHILDREN. 

Darlings  would  you  wish  to  know 
The  Ijcgacy  I  Avould  bestow  ? 
Take  it,  the  richest  I  can  give — 
God  grant  you  long  in  health  to  live, 

And  when  you  die 
May  lie  receive  you  in  his  arms. 
Partake  of  your  angelic  charms. 

And  so  may  I. 

JAMES  GROCOTT. 

GENIUS  DEPRESSED. 

From  Clare  s  Poems. 

Still  must  my  rudeness  pluck  the  flower 
That's  pluck'd,  alas!  in  evil  hour; 
And  poor,  and  vain,  and  sunk  beneath 

Oppression's  scorn  although  I  be. 
Still  will  I  bind  my  simple  wreath, 

Still  will  I  Jove  thee,  Poesy. 


REBUS  9. 

The  God  who  rules  the  briny  wave, 
A  Shepherd  Cynthia  much  ador'd, 
^V' hat  oft  delights  the  bold  and  brave. 
And  what's  rever'd  by  Clown  and  Lord, 
A  Grecian  Warrior  of  esteem. 
The  Son  of  Jove  by  Plota  born, 
What's  often  heard  (yet  never  seen) 
In  silent  groves  and  verdant  lawn; 
By  these  initials  you  may  trace. 
If  johi'd  aright  with  givat  attention, 
A  dismal  and  tormenting  place, 
The  name  of  which  don't  fail  to  men- 
tion. 

\f.  w. 

Fresiun,  I2th  October,  1820. 


REBUS  10. 

Before  us,  learned  sirs,  place  three  fifths 

of  a  berry. 
Reversed;  it  will  shew  what  oft  makes 

you  merry. 

w.  w. 

QUESTION  13. 

Required  the  velocity  of  an  under- 
shot wheel,  when  its  effect  is  the  great- 
est possible  in  a  given  time;  the  veloci- 
ty of  the  stream  being  =r  y  or  M)  feet 
per  second,  which  turns  the  wheel  on 
its  centre. 

J.  MARKER. 
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QUESTION  U. 

Find  the  equation  of  the  curve  which 
is  the  locus  of  the  extremities  of  the 
perpendiculars  from  the  centre  upon  the 
tangents  of  the  equilateral  hyperbola. 

NEMO. 


ANSWERS 


TO  QUESTIONS,    ETC.   IN   OUR  LAST. 
TO  ENIGMA  10. 

If  I  be  I  and  i/oti  be  v. 

And  u  before  i  stand. 
Our  sum  is  vi,  you  plainly  see. 

In  the  old  liomnn  hand. 
If  I  before  u  should  be  placed. 

But  IV  we  then  could  make ; 
Should  u  desert  i,  I'm  disgraced. 

Since  i  is  all  I  make. 

J.  KNOWLES. 


TO   CHARADE  8. 

The  wealthy  and  fair,  in  a  chariot  and 
pair. 

Right  splendidly  rattle  away; 
Yet  as  happy 's  the  heart,  that  rides  in  a 

CART, 

Tho'  neither  so  fine  nor  so  gay. 
When   ploughmen   together,  in  fine 

March  weather, 
•  In  ploughing,  each  other  excel; 
I  have  heard  people  say,  on  that  festal 
day. 

There  is  still  a  prize  called  a  mel. 
When  the  Cart  and  the  mel  together 

are  thrown, 
€artmel,  we  believe,  is  the  neat  little 

town. 

R.  H. 

Backbarrow,  Oct.  Wthy  1820. 


to  the  same. 

Tho'  the  wealthy  and  gay  ride  in  splen- 
dour and  state, 
A  CART  is  the  rustic's  ambition; 
And,  of  those  who  for  honours  coiitend, 
all  elate. 

The  last  the  dire  mel  cannot  miss  on. 
These  wortls  when  united,  fair  cart- 

MEL  proclaim, 
■^^Tiose  cathedral-like  church  has  ac- 
quired a  great  name. 
H-^nif  near  Milnthorpe. 


TO  QUESTION  11. 

As  the  balls  are  placed  (per  question) 
in  the  same  line  of  direction,  and,  in  an 
unresisting  medium,  the  projectile  force 
which  M  as  impressed  upon  the  ball  a, 
and  which  would  be  equal  to  «'s  mo- 
mentum, will  impress  the  same  power 
upon  the  ball  h;  and  as  the  action  and 
re-action  of  one  body  upon  another,  are 
equal  and  contrary,  h  will  r^-act  upon 

a,  as  its  quantity  of  matter  is  exactly 
the  same,  with  the  same  power  which  a 
impresses  upon  it.  Consequently  h  will 
move  forward  with  the  prcgectile  veloci- 
ty, and  a  will  remain  in  Z>'s  2)osition  sta- 
tionary. 

The  same  action  and  re-action,  with 
the  same  effects,  will  take  place  between 
b  and  c.  But  as  d  contains  twice  the 
quantity  of  matter  which  c  contains,  the 
resistance  of  its  vis  inertiae  will  be 
double  the  resistance  of  any  other  of  the 
balls.  From  which  it  is  evident,  that 
c  can  only  communicate  5  of  the  quan- 
tity of  motion  to  d  which  it  received  from 

b,  while  c  will  be  re-acted  upon  by  d  m 
the  contrary  direction  with  the  same 
quantity  of  motion  which  it  communi- 
cated to  d.  \rhence  c  will  return  with 
5  its  momentum,  and  d  proceed  with  an 
equal  momentum. 

The  consequence  of  the  projectile 
force  at  a  will  therefore  be,  that  c  re- 
turning from  d  with  \  the  projectile  ve- 
locity, will  communicate  it  to  b,  and  b  to 
a,  and  a  will  then  proceed  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  its  prime  projectile  power, 
with  a  velocity  of  50  feet  per  second — 
or  a  momentum  of  3000,  while  h  and  c 
will  remain  in  their  original  positions. 
And<f  as  containing  twice  the  quantity  of 
matter  proceed  forward  with  a  velocity 
of  25  feet  per  second,  or  a  momentum 
of  3000,  and  the  projectile  force  stili 
continue  the  same. 


TO   QUESTION  12. 

By  the  Proposer. 
First  0,7854  a-      =  x""^',  per  question 
20  7 


—Put  a  =.  i_,  P 

0,7854 

=  Logarithm  of  .r,  and  A  =  Logarithm 
of  a:  then  PX  =:  A Xr^  Solved 
gives  X  —  8,3915  inches,  therefore  the 
depth  of  the  glass  was  4,93,  and  diame- 
302 
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ter  of  its  brim  3,583.5;  whence  49,7236 
74  cubic  inches  =  1,41  pint,  ale  mea- 
sure. 

The  difference  in  the  answers  to  ques- 
tion 10  arises  from  an  error,  but  not  of 
the  printer.    The  diagonal  should  have 


been  six  feet,  but  was  given  sixteen  and 
one-twelvth  feet. 

In  the  solutions.  Quel  que  Autre  was 
6  feet,  and  Mr.  Scarr's  lOj'a  feet. 

Pmzle  2  was  accidently  printed  wrong 
in  our  last —  it  should  be  five  yards  in- 
stead of  five  feet — see  page  460. 
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THE  QUEEN. 

We  are  happy  to  observe,  that  this 
unfortunate  affair  is  drawing  towards  a 
conclusion;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  appearances  it  is  likely  to  die  a  na- 
tural death.  That  the  bill  will  not  pass 
even  in  the  house  of  Lords,  in  its  origi- 
nal form,  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion. 
]5ut  whether  the  bill  will  be  eventually 
thrown  out  of  either  of  the  houses  is  not 
so  easily  decided. 

Mr.  Brougham,  and  Mr.  Williams, 
in  very  luminous  speeches,  opened  the 
Queen's  defence  ;  and  proved  that  some 
parts  of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
w^as  self-contradictory,  and  other  parts 
imwortliy  of  attention.  The  Queen's 
defence  has  nov/  been  heard,  and  her 
case  evidently  wears  a  more  pleasing  as- 
pect than  it  did  last  month.  Mr.  Den- 
inan  began  to  sum  up  the  evidence  in 
defence,  on  Tuesday  the  21.th  ult.  antl 
probably  before  this  shall  reach  our  rea- 
ders, the  Lords  will  have  finished  theii 
part  of  the  proceedings. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  sum- 
mary of  the  strongest  evidence  against 
her  iNLajesty  ;  and  we  shall  in  the  pre- 
sent one,  hastily  inquire  how  far  that 
has  been  -contradicted  by  the  evidence 
in  defence. 

1.  Ctiiiduct  of  Bergami  and  ihe  Queen. 
— The  most  respectable  evidence  has 
been  called  to  prove  tliat  her  Majesty's 
conduct  tov/ards  Jiergami,  was  dignified, 
though  condescending — that  she  treated 
all  her  servants  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  kindness — that  nothing  was  observ- 
ed by  any  of  the  witnesses,  bearing  the 
least  appearance  of  undue  familiarity — 
that  Bergami  was  a  gentleman  in  reduc- 
ed circumstances — tint  he  was  held  in 
the  highest  nspect  by  his  former  em- 
ployers^— that  his  behaviour  to  the  Queen 
was  always  that  of  a  faithful  and  duti- 
ful servant — that  no  part  of  his  conduct 
gave  any  indications  of  an  jniproptr 


connection  between  him  and  his  Royal 

IMistress. 

2.  Evidence  for  lite  pi'osccufion  covfrU" 
d/'ch'd. — Our  limits  will  allow  us  only  td 
touch  slightly  on  this  head. — The  bath- 
ing tub  was  proved  to  be  too  large  to  be 
placed  in  the  cabin ;  and  she  consequent- 
ly could  not  bathe  in  it  there. — Sachi 
did  not  accompany  her  jSIajesty  to  Sine- 
gaglia,  and  of  course  could  not  behold 
the  indecencies  he  had  sworn  to.  The 
images  of  Adam  and  Eve  were  so  jdaced, 
that  the  former  witness  could  not  see 
them  from  tlie  place  wliere  he  had  re- 
presented hhnself  as  standing. — So  far 
from  attending  tlie  masquerade  in  an 
unbecoming  dress,  she  had  actually 
three  dresses,  one  over  another;  there- 
fore, neither  Bergami  nor  any  other  per- 
son liad  to  assist  her  in  undressing. — 
Al^hen  she  admitted  liim  to  her  bed'sidc 

she  was  always  lying  in  her  clothes.  

etc.  etc. 

3.  Consjiirnc:i. — Much  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  evidence,  was  intended  to 
prove  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  laid 
against  her  Majesty's  life  and  honour. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  were  not 
however  allowed  to  examine  witnesses 
on  this  head,  in  the  manner  they  seemed 
to  wish.  And  as  they  did  not  attempt 
to  bring  forward  the  charge  in  any  very 
tangible  shape,  it  is  probable,  that  they 
had  no  important  proof  to  adduce.  It 
was  nevertheless  an  excellent  manoeuvre 
of  the  Queen's  counsel,  to  attempt  to 
turn  the  tables  upon  her  prosecutors; 
and  from  defendants  become  plaintiffs. 
It  will  have  a  wonderful  eflect  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  take  all  this  ruse  de 
giicrrc,  as  real  fact. 

Implication. — More  of  her  INIajesty's 
defence  rests  on  her  implied  than  on  her 
proved  innocence.  If  her  general  con- 
duct was  so  proper  and  dignified  as  her 
lionourable  English  attendants  have  re- 
presented it,  it  is  imphed  that  she  could 
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not  on  momentary  intermediate  occasions 
become  so  excessively  wanton  as  her 
enemies  have  painted  her. — Being  in  a 
strange  country,  and  having  good  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  inhabitants  of  the 
places  she  passed  tlirough;,  she  was  ne- 
ci'ssitated  to  have  some  vigorous  and 
faithful  servant  in  constant  attendance 
night  and  day;  for  this  she  hired  Ber- 
gami  on  strong  recommendation,  found 
him  honest  and  trusted  him.  But  it  is 
proved  by  a  number  of  witnesses,  that 
whenever  she  slept  under  his  protection 
in  her  journies  by  sea  or  land,  she  uni- 
formly laid  down  in  her  clothes. 

On  the  24th  ult.  C'apt.  Briggs  was 
called  up  again  to  give  evidence  against 
the  Queen.    In  his  cross-examination 


Mr.  Brongliam  asked  him  if  he  had  not 
dined  with  the  King.^  He  had. — A\^is  it 
not  since  he  was  last  examined.''  Yvs. 

We  will  not  believe,  beeausc  we  can 
see  no  reasonable  motive  for  it,  that  any 
of  our  readers  could  wish  to  see  her 
Majesty  found  guilty.  Many  may  have 
been  led  to  consider  her  as  criminal,  but 
if  the  Peers  pronounce  her  innocent,  we 
firmly  believe  that  every  one  of  our 
readers  will  rejoice  with  us  at  the  for- 
tunate event.  For  those  who  have 
doubted  her  innocence,  have  done  it 
with  regret,  and  would  be  happy  to  find 
themselves  mistaken.  We  trust,  for 
the  sake  of  all  parties  therefore,  that 
her  Majesty  will  again  be  triumphant. 

E 


Preston  October  23d  1820. 

The  Cotton  market  during  the  last 
two  months  has  been  in  a  state  of  almost 
imprecedented  langour;  it  has  however 
begun  to  assume  a  firmer  tone,  and  pre- 
sent appearances  are  decidedly  favoura- 
ble to  its  continuance. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  all  the 
causes  that  have  operated  to  produce  so 
great  a  depression,  but  there  is  one  cause 
which  is  too  prominent  to  be  overlooked; 
and  that  is  the  unparalleled  depression 
of  thtt  yarn  market.  Cotton  yarns  of 
all  descriptions  were  never  at  any  time 
during  our  long  Commercial  distress,  so 
low  in  value  as  they  are  at  present,  and 
have  been  for  the  last  tv/o  months.  This 
no  doubt  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  want  of  consumption,  but  as  the 
weavers,  Avho  during  the  harvest  were 
employed  in  agricultural  labour,  have 
now  returned  to  their  looms,  we  may 
naturally  expect  that  in  a  short  time 
this  branch  of  trade  will  experience  con- 
siderable relief. 

Calicoes  have  for  some  time  been  in 
good  demand  and  an  advance  of  Gd. 
per  piece,  and  in  some  instances  I  be- 
lieve a  little  more,  has  been  given  to 
the  weaver.  This  advance  however  is 
not  owing  to  any  improvement  in  the 
prices  of  manufactured  goods,  but  en- 
tirely in  consequence  of  the  low  price 
of  yarn;  and  it  certainly  is  a  proof  of 
the  good  feeling  of  the  manufacturers 


towards  the  poor  weavers  to  allow  them  ' 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  it. 

There  was  a  Cotton  Sale  in  London 
last  week  at  which  upwards  of  50,000 
bags  were  offered,  a  much  greater  num- 
ber than  ever  was  offered  at  any  former 
period.  The  sale  was  well  attended  and 
prices  were  generally  higher  than  it 
was  expected  they  would  be. 

London,  October  23d. 

The  "Weekly  R«turns  of  the  Average 
Price,  per  Quarter,  of  British  Corn  and 
Oatmeal,  AVinchester  ^Measure,  as  re- 
ceived from  the  Inspector  in  the  respec- 
tive Maritime  Districts  in  England  and 
AV^ales,  from  which  the  Prices  that  go- 
vern Importation  are  calculated. 


IVht.  1  Ba 

r. 

Oats. 

Meal. 

Districts 

s. 

d.\s. 

d. 

s. 

s. 

d. 

61 

3|29 

0\23 

7 

2i 

0 

.'37 

4-|25 

1\20 

4 

24 

8 

Third   

,57 

023 

10  20 

0 

24 

8 

36 

3129 

2 

18 

9124 

8 

Fifth   

62 

6  30 

•J 

23 

24 

8 

Sixth  

65 

9';.'U 

23 

7il8 

9 

.54. 

9 '.32 

11  22 

3il9 

I 

.35 

^32 

2 

20 

5 

18 

11 

Ninth   

5& 

3  29 

616 

4|24 

8 

Tenth   

57 

6\26 

T0|22 

4I24 

8 

Eleventh  ... 

62 

10j28 

0  21 

11  24 

8 

Twelvth  ... 

58 

8125 

0|2I 

9124 

8 

Aggregate 
Average 

58 

10 

21 

8|22 
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PROVINCIAL  MARKETS. 


Wheat  from  36s.  Od.  to  70s.  Od.  V  qr. 
Barley  23    0         30  0 

Oats  22    0  ™  26  0 

LIVERl'OOL. 

^Vheat  from   8s.  6d.  to  9s.  Od.  ^  70  lb. 

Barley   4    0  4 

Oats^™^    2  11    3 

Oat  IMeal  ^  22    0  ^  33 
43    0  45 


Fine  Flour 


CO 
45 
240 


PRESTON. 

"WTieatfrom  8s.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.  w.b. 
Meal   19  10         0    0  boll. 


GARSTANG. 


Wheat  from  26s. lOd.  to  Os.  Od.^win. 


Meal  — 
Beans  ^ 
Potatoes 
Butter  , 


.^  33    7  ^ 
^23  0 
_    0  4 
,^10^ 


0  0^  load. 

0  0^  win. 

0  0  stone. 

0  0  lb. 


LANCASTER. 


Wheat  from  35s.  9d.  to  63s.  6d.  ^  Id. 

Oats,^  22    9  0  0 

Oat-meal  ^  33  11           0  0 

HAWES. 

Flour    from   43s.  0  to  46s.  0  V  pack. 


IVIeal 
Tallow 
Hide*  . 
Butter^ 


29 
6 
4 
0 


0     34    0  ?'  load. 
0       0  St. 
0^  0  0 
9~^  0  10  ^Ib. 


BURTON  IN  LONSDALE. 

Wheat  from  36s.  Od.  to  40s.  Od.  ¥  Id. 

Oats  24  0           28  0 

Oat-meal  _  35  0  ™  36  0 

Potatoes  , —  0  4^^^    0  0^  hp. 

KIRKBY  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  31s.  Od.  to  32s.  Od.  ¥  Id. 

Wheat          34    0           36  0 

Potatoes  0    4^^^^    0    0  ¥  hoop. 

Butter  0  iT  ,    0    0  I*  lb. 

CARTMEL. 

VVIieat  from  36s.  Od.  to  38s.  6d.  load. 

()ats~^~~^~  9s.  0  .10    6  bush. 

Butter  Oil  0  lb. 

Potatoes        0    4    ^  0    0  F  hoop. 

ULVERSTON. 

Wheat  from  37s.  Od.  to  47s.  Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats^~._.~    9    0  10  OW  bush. 

Butter  0  10  1   0  F  lb. 

KENDAL. 

A^Tieat  from  30s.  Od.  to  36s.  Od.  V  Id. 

Oats^,...^  23    0   26    0  Id. 

Oatmeal  2    4  ^^^2    6^  st. 

Butter   0 


9-! 


0  lOi^  lb. 


PENRITH. 

Wheat  from  19s.  6d.  to  Os.  Od.  ^  bh. 

Barley^  14    0   0  0 

Oats    28    0    0    0  ^  qr. 

FAIRS  IN  NOVEMBER. 

3.  4.  Burton-in-Bishopdale. — 7.  Pres- 
ton.— 8.  Kendal — Keighley. — 11.  Pen- 
rith.— 18.  Old  Town  in  Lonsdale. — 20. 
Skipton. — 22.  Rippon. 


A  TABLE 

Of  average  prices  for  the  month  of  October,  1820. 


Wheat.  Barlei/.  Oats.  Meat.  Butter.  Meal.  Pota. 


70  0 
68  0 
64  0 
53  8 
60  0 

26  0 
30  0 

24  0 
30  4 

,  «i  

2  2 
2  2 
2  2 

1  0 

0  4 

27  1 

0  6j 

0  9 

2  1 

2  0 
2  3 
2  6 

0  ^ 
0  4i 
0  3| 

76  0 

31  0 

26  0 
24  0 
22  0 
29  0 
28  0 

0  6 
0  6 

0  11 
0  10 
0  11 
0  10 

72  0 
72  0 
66  0 
70  0 

30  0 

0  6 

2  8 
2  6 

0  4 

30  0 

'Wlieat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  at,  per  qr.  AVinchester  ;  Butclicr's  meat  and  Butter, 
at,  per  lb.  Out-meal,  at,  per  1 1  lb.  and  Potatoes,  at  per  Hoop. 


TIDE  TABLE. 


The  tides  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the  following  table,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  winds;  if  a  strong  wind  blow  jrith  the  tide,  there  will 
be  a  higher  tide,  earher  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wind  blow  arraind  the  tide,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  water,  and 
earlier  crossing. 


DAYS. 

HIGH  WATKR. 

Time  of  begin- 
ning to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
Ulverston 
sands. 

Height 

of 

the 
tides. 

Liverpool, 
Lythain, 
Glasson,  Peel, 
Whitehaven. 

Lancaster, 
Ulverston, 
(irange, 
Kavenglass. 

morn.  even. 

morn.  even. 

morn.  even. 

Wednesday 
Thursday  .. 

Saturday  ... 

I 

4 

H.  M. 

8  38 

9  21 
9  57 

10  29 

II.  M. 

9  0 
9  40 
10  12 
10  16 

H.  M. 

8  57 

9  40 
10  10 
10  48 

H.  M. 

9  16 
9  59 

10  20 

11  7 

H.  M. 

0  26 

1  18 

1  58 

2  30 

H.  M. 

0  56 

1  39 

2  9 
2  47 

F.  I. 

11  9 

13  1 

14  4 

15  3 

Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
M  ednesday 
Thursday . . 

Saturday  ... 

5 
6 

o  ' 
O  j 

9I 

10  i 

11  i 

10  58 
|ll  32 
0  0 
U  lo 

0  54 

1  29 

2  12 

11  41 

11  47; 

0  0  i 

U  Jo  ! 

1  10; 

1  49 

2  33  1 

11  18 
11  51 

0  19 

V  Oi 

1  13 

1  48 

2  30 

11  23 
0  6 
0  19 

0  54 

1  32 

2  7 
2  49 

2  45 

3  22 

4  5 

'*  OO 

5  12 

5  47 

6  29 

3  16 

3  50 

4  18 

^  OO 

5  12 

5  47 

6  29 

15  10 

16  1 
16  0 
16  1 

I  15  3 
i  15  4 
j  14  0 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
W  ednesday 
Thursday... 

Friday  

Saturday  . . . 

12 
13 
14 

16 
17 
18 

3  0 

4  2 

5  23 

t:   A  e: 
O  'bb 

7  54 

8  53 

9  39 

3  29  i 

4  38  1 
6  5 

8  25 

9  18 
10  4 

3  19 

4  21 

5  42 

7  O 

8  13 

9  11 
9  5S 

3  38 

4  40 

6  1 

7  24 

8  32 

9  30 
10  17 

7  18 

8  29 

9  41 

11  A 
11  'h 

0  0 

0  43 

1  36 

7  47 

8  56 

10  23 

1 1  4-d 

0  12 

1  13 
1  57 

13  1 
12  0 

12  5 

13  1 

14  11 

16  5 

17  8 

Sunday   . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  ... 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24. 
25 

10  25 

11  10 
11  51 

0  14 

0  57 

1  40 

2  23 

10  47 

11  31  1 

0  o' 

0  35 

1  18 

2  1 
2  46 

10  44 

11  29 
0  11 

0  33 

1  16 

1  59 

2  42 

11    3  1 
11  48 
0  30 

0  52 

1  35 

2  18 

3  1  i 

2  22 

3  5 

3  49 

4  32 

5  15 

5  58 

6  41 

2  43 

3  28 

4  9 

4  53 

5  36 

6  19 

7  4 

19  2 
18  10 
18  10 
18  3 
17  0 
15  4 
13  10 

Sunday    . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
^V'ednesday 
Thursday ... 

Saturday  ... 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30  j 

i! 

2  i 

3  11 

4  8 

5  12 

6  24 

7  28 

8  24 

9  9 

3  38 

4  38 

5  45 

6  54 

7  56 

8  47 

9  29 

3  30 

4  27 

5  31 

6  43 

7  47 

8  43 

9  28 

3  49  i 

4  46  1 

5  50 

7  2 

8  6 

9  6 
9  48 

7,0 

8  26 

9  30 

10  42 

11  46 

0  5 

1  5 

7  56 

8  56 

10  3 

11  12 
0  0 

0  42 

1  27 

12  10 
ill  7 

10  11 

11  3 

11  10 

12  7 

13  7 

Sunda  y  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Arednesday 

3 
4 
o 
6 

9  49 

10  27 

11  1 
11  36 

10  8 

10  44 

11  18 
11  54 

10  8 

10  46 

11  20 
11  55 

10  27 

11  3 
11  37 

0  13 

1  47 

2  26 

3  2 
3  36 

2  7 

2  45 

3  19 
3  54 

14  4 

15  0 
;15  11 
il6  7 

.508 


POSTSCRIPT. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


It  is  unpleasant  to  be  compelled  to  refuse  the  favours  of  our  friends ;  hut  ive  cannot 
by  any  means  insert  the  co?nmnnication,  signed  Philo  Regina.  Though  we 
bane  still  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Queen,  any  person,  at  the  first  glance,  viight 
observe  that  our  principal  rnotive  was  to  guard  our  readers  against  those  vmner-ous 
injlammatory  publications  which  are  circulated  by  both  parties.  We  felt  anxious, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  caution  them  against  imbibing  that  spirit  of  sedition,  ivhich  is 
now  so  much  afloat,  and  from  cherishing  sentiments  opposed  to  that  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  subordination  which  every  Englishman  ought  to  cuUivate — On  the  other  hand, 
ice  felt  a  wish  that  they  shotdd  not  be  found  condemning  the  Queen  before  her  proper 
judges  had  pronounced  her  guilty.  To  hold  every  person  innocent  till  fully  convince 
ed  of  the  C07itrary,  is  so  amiable  a  trait  of  the  human  mind,  that  we  feel  proud  to 
consider  it  as  a  part  of  our  national  character. — These  remai^cs,  we  trust,  ivill  con- 
vince ovr  correspondent ,  that  however  true  his  observations  may  be,  their  tone  is  too 
decided  to  find  admission  into  the  LoNSDALE  Magazine. 

We  must  observe  to  our  friend  CoMMON  Sense,  from  Cartmel,  that  the  ar- 
ticle which  he  condemns,  though  it  is  indefensible,  has  given  jyleasnre  to  a  nuinber  of 

readers;  some  admire  it  and  are  therefore  pleased;  others  find  equal  pleasure  in 

criticising  it — and  if  they  be  pleased  at  all,  it  is  immateriid,  from  what  so7irce  that 
pleasure  springs.  Pej^haps,  our  friend  himself  has  hud  his  share  of  enjoymeut,  in 
jmsing  his  strictures  on  it. — We  should,  however,  have  felt  7?iore  obliged  to  Common 
.sense,  if  he  hxid  favoured  us  with  an  article  for  insertion  himself;  for  if  we  may 
Judge  from  the  specimen  before  us,  it  woidd  be  free  from  those  errors  at  least  which 
he  animadverts  upon — By  some  accident  he  has  ommitted  the  initials  P.  P.  in  the 
direction. 

We  have  received  from  our  "U'sion"  correspondent  "Further  remarks  upon  the  Tenses." 
But  we  can  give  place  neither  to  these,  nor  to  ivhat  he  terms  "his  admiration  oj' the  lofty 
humility — consistent  inconsistencies — and  indisputable  truisms  of  his  townsman;  arid  his  ve- 
neration of  that  usisdoyn  which  has  taught  his  opponent  to  support  the  defciency  of  his  proofs 
by  the  multiplicity  of  his  assertions." — Whether  they  regard  the  information  as  "perfect"  or 
t* imperfect, we  viust  acquaint  both  our  "Ulston''  and  our  "Vlverston"  friend  that  the 
controversy  is  perfectly  finished-— the  great  comfort  of  ourselves  and  our  readers. 

We,  this  month,  present  our  readers  with  the  latest  returns  of  the  averages  from  the 

twelve  maritime  districts;  by  which  the  importation  of  grain  is  regulated  this  article 

will  be'carefully  continued. 

The  following  communications  hare  been  received,  and  shall  be  duly  attended  to — I\Ir. 

Taylor,  on  Overton  Chapel  shall  be  inserted  next  month  do,  on  the  Kendal  tokens 

Charade  by  K. — letter  from  Chambaud — Mr.  Knoivles'  question — Mr  S  on  the  Draiv- 

ing  Society,  omitted  for  want  of  room,  as  several  other  valuable  articles  have  been — The 
Lancashire  Spy  Farewell  to  the  North  and  some  others. 
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